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What  Moon  s  Trees  have  done  here 
they  can  do  for  you 
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We  have  some  hardy  Tree  or  Plant  for  every  place  and  purpose 

If  you  have  a  lawn  you  will  be  interested  in  our  catalog  that  describes  these.    Send  for  it  NOW. 

2isaTteif,hstte.  The  Wm.  H.  Moon  Company  morr^llI8™8 


TT  would  cost  at  least  five  hundred  dollars  to  plant 
A  the  grounds  shown  in  the  picture  at  the  left 
with  trees  large  enough  to  give  the  shade  and  beauty 
afforded  by  those  seen  in  the  engraving  to  the  right 
— according  to  a  leading  "big  tree"  nurseryman  of 
this  country  who  knows  and  sells  trees. 

Trees  have  a  known  money  value,  there- 
fore, and  it  increases  year  by  year. 

TWO  estates  near  an  eastern  city  were  placed  on 
A  the  market  not  long  ago.  They  were  equally 
well  located  and  the  improvements  were  of  the  same 
type.  One  place  had  on  it  between  two  and  three 
hundred  fine  old  trees,  however,  while  the  other 
was  comparatively  bare  except  of  small  trees  re- 
cently planted. 

The  estate  with  the  large  trees  sold 
for  $25,000  more  than  the  other. 


JOHN  DAVEY  worked  out  the  science  of  tree 
^  surgery.  It  is  taught  only  in  the  Davey  Insti- 
tute of  Tree  Surgery.  Only  the  trained  men  of  this 
company  practice  it  properly,  and  with  the  backing 
of  an  organization  which  guarantees  the  quality  of 
the  work  and  protects  the  public  against  imposition. 

It  is  false  economy  to  let  trees 
die;  real  economy  to  save  them. 

YI7HEN  a  grove  of  fine  trees  is  allowed  to  fall 
into  decay  and  the  trees  die,  there  is  an 
enormous  cash  loss  to  the  owner.  The  modern 
science  of  tree  surgery  renders  it  unnecessary  for 
such  losses  to  be  incurred.  The  services  of  expert 
tree  surgeons  cost  but  a  trifle  of  what  their  work 
will  save  the  owners  of  trees. 

Davey  tree  experts  are  now  at  work 
from  the  Missouri  River  Eastward. 


Write  us  how  many  trees  you  have,  what  kinds  and  where  located 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  INC.,   #!J^aIE?L£lN&. ?.™S 


J  c  n  *  I  .  lull 
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TIFFANY  &  CO. 


Desire  to  call  spmal  allenlion 
to  their  remarkable  stock  o 
Pearl  Necklaces 


FIFTH  AVENUE  &37T-H STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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The  Readers'  Service  will  give  you 
suggestions  for  the  care  of  live-stock 


COUNTRY   LIFE    IN  AMERICA 
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IN  helping  our  subscribers  find  country  homes,  we   shall  expand  "The  READERS'  SERVICE"  to 
include  realty  developments.   We  do  this   largely  because  so  many  of  our  readers  have  asked 
our  opinion  about  various  real  estate  developments  in  and  around  New  York  City. 

We  shall,  of  course,  continue  to  meet  the  demand  for  information  concerning  farms  and 
estates  everywhere,  and  Country  Life  in  America's  Readers'  Service  will  supply  to  all  who 
ask  first-hand  facts;  there  is  no  charge  for  this  service  and  it  is  rendered  promptly. 

Manager  Real  Estate  Dept.,  Country  Life  in  America        *         11-13  West  32d  Street,  New  York  City 


NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK 
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THIS  beautiful  Island  of  275  Acres  lying  in  the  his- 
toric waters  of  Lake  Champlain  is  to  be  sold.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  charming  location 
for  a  summer  home  and  profitable  farm,  Schuyler  Island 
lies  one-half  mile  from  the  New  York  shore.  When  one 
sets  foot  on  its  fertile  fields  he  commands  unsurpassed 
views  of  the  broad  expanse  of  water,  the  loftiest  peaks  of 
the  Adirondacks,  and  rising  above  the  eastern  shorcofthe 
lake, the  famous  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont. 


A  Little  Kingdom  of  Your  Own 

To  the  out-of-door  enthusiast  it  offers  unusual  attractions, 
broad  fields;  virgin  forests;  rocky  crags;  hunting,  fishing, 
bathing,  boating,  good  harbor.    An  ideal  spot  for  a  Gen- 
tleman's Estate,  Club,  Summer  Home  or  Resort. 
For  further  information  address 


JOHN  R.  DEAN 


New  Britain,  Conn. 


ii 

The  country  is  beautiful  the  whole  year  round  up  in 
the  Westchester  hills — and  there  is  fast  electric  train 
service,  with  always  a  seat  for  you,  to  the 

SCARSDALE. 
ESTATES 

The  three  distinct  developments  comprising  the 
Estates — Greenacres,  Murray  Hill,  and  Scarsdale 
Hill — offer  great  diversity  of  choice  both  as  to 
location  and  price. 

Write  today  for  Booklet  "C." 

THE  SCARSDALE  ESTATES 

ROBERT  E.  FARLEY,  President 

White  Plains,  New  York  527  Firth  Ave.,  New  Tork 


Adjoining   Lawrence  Park. 

Just  north  of  Hotel  Gramatan. 

Sagamore  comprises  52  acres  of  picturesque  wood- 
land, charmingly  laid  out  in  serpentine  roads,  perfectly 
macadamized,  and  with  fine  sidewalks.  An  ideal  site 
for  the  home  of  a  motorist;  SO  minutes  by  motor  to  the 
theatre.  First-class  public  garage.  Beautiful  West- 
chester County  affords  unequalled  opportunity  for 
interesting  runs  in  all  directions.  Every  modern  im- 
provement. All  beneficial  restrictions.  Electric  train 
service.    28  minutes  to  Grand  Central  Station. 

Ten  additional  handsome  residences,  costing  from 
512,000  to  $25,000  each,  exclusive  of  land,  soon  to  be 
completed.  Address 

SAGAMORE  DEVELOPMENT  CO. 

Bronxville  Tel.  387  Bronxville 

or 

FISH  &  MARVIN,  Agents 
527  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


A  Little 
Village 
Farm 

16  acres  unexcelled 
fruit  land,  fronting 
Main  Street  of  Kinder- 
hook.  Good  10-room 
house,  good  barn  and  outbuildings.  Fine  trees 
about  house,  good  lawn. 

Kinderhook  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  charm- 
ing villages  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  a  very 
beautiful  country  with  electric  service  hourly  to 
Albany.    Send  for  booklet  about  Kinderhook. 
Rural  Life  Co.,  Sole  Agents,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


SHORE   FRONT   AT  RYE 

FOE  SALE  —  Exceptional  opportunity  is  offered  to 
secure  about  5  acres,  with  several  hundred  feet  on 
water,  beautiful  views,  gently  undulating  land:  ad- 
jacent to  a  number  of  fine  estates.  Price  and  full 
particulars  of  COUNTRY  DEPARTMENT. 

PKAME  m  KLLIMAN 

340  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Greenwood  Lake,  N.  Y. 
SALE  or  RENT 

About  120  foot  lake  frontage  with  a  3-story  and  attic  cottage 
situated  on  the  west  shore  of  Greenwood  Lake,  about  500  ft. 
from  Femcliff  Hotel,  Greenwood  Lake,  New  York.  Com- 
pletely furnished  throughout  including  a  Fischer  piano.  Contains 
large  reception  hall,  parlor,  dining-room,  nine  bedrooms  on 
second  floor  and  five  on  third  floor.  Two  large  pantries  and 
large  kitchen,  also  such  outbuildings  as  laundry,  wood,  coal, 
engine,  pump  and  boat  houses.  Size  of  lot  I  19  x  500.  Rent 
$600  per  season.    Price  $15,000.    Terms  to  suit. 

Phone,  Write  or  See 

VIEW  OF  COTTAGE  LOOKING  DOWNLAKE™    A.  N.  GITTERMAN,  corfiwdtioo  Singer  Building,  N.  Y. 


VIEW  FROM  UPPER  SIDE  OF  COTTAGE 
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Little  Unrdcns 

A  little  garden  is  a  joy,  but  a  great  garden  is 
often  I  downright  dissipation.  You,  who 
have  become  inoculated  with  the  gardening 
germ,  have  you  ever  been  tempted  beyond  your 
strength  by  a  sight  of  a  great  garden  of  box- 
bordered  paths  fountains,  terraces,  blooms  by 
the  thousand  and  shrubs  by  the  hundred? 
Tempted  to  turn  your  modest,  charmin 
joyful  little  garden  into  an  estate  and  inste.i  1 
of  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  growing  things 
yourself  become  a  boss  gardener  —  merely 
directing  the  work  of  others.  This  is  garden 
dissipation  and  ends  up  with  nothing  more 
profitable  than  a  dissatisfied  >t.ile  feeling. 

A  proper  environment  has  a  good  deal  to  do, 
after  all.  with  the  pleasures  of  one's  own  garden. 
For,  if  little  gardens  surround  -  a  little  garden 
contents.  A  pride  in  showing  the  first  crocus, 
or  the  first  sweet  peas  is  fine,  nay,  even  righteous. 
But  mere  size  is  no  justification  for  garden 
pride.  If  you  should  happen  to  go  to  Garden 
City  Estates  you  would  find  it  the  land  of  little 
gardens.  There  is  hardly  a  half  acre  garden 
in  the  place,  so  the  rivalry  is  one  of  priority 
and  perfection  only. 

Bordering  the  smooth  roads,  double  lined 
with  trees,  arc  many  little  gardens  blossoming 
now  and  destined  to  bloom  more  gloriously  every 
day.  The  very  soil  of  Garden  City  Estates  was 
apparently  prepared  for  little  gardens,  rich 
sandy  loam  on  top  with  perfect  drainage  below 
— warm  and  fertile,  it  fairly  forces  the  plants 
to  bloom  and  fructify. 

You  will  find  life  worth  living  in  the  land  of 
little  gardens.  You  are  invited  to  sample  the 
soil,  peep  into  the  gardens  and  dream  a  little 
about  the  house  that  you  like  set  in  the  midst 
of  an  old-fashioned  garden. 

New  Headquarters  for  Aviation 

Right  adjacent  to  the  Merillon  Station,  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  and  with- 
in a  short  distance  of  Nassau  Boulevard  Station 
on  the  Hempstead  branch,  is  the  pretentious 
aerodrome  of  the  recently  organized  Aero  Club 
of  New  York.  This  organization,  of  which 
Timothy  L.  Woodruff  is  President,  starts  loo 
strong  in  charter  membership.  Its  purpose  is  to 
promote  aviation  under  the  most  ideal  condi- 
tions obtainable. 

The  field  is  a  level  tract  of  land  two  and  one 
half  miles  long  and  a  mile  wide.  It  is  laid  out 
on  the  latest  and  most  approved  lines  now 
adopted  in  France.  Aside  from  providing  for 
the  club's  own  fliers,  and  the  Nassau  Aviation 
School,  the  field  is  to  be  used  as  the  official  test- 
ing ground  of  the  United  States  Aeronautical 
Reserves. 


The  Club  House 


Nassau  Boulevard  Station  at  Garden  City  Estates 

Earle  L  Ovington,  lieutenant, U.S. A. R.,  made 
the  christening  flight  April  29th,  in  his  70  horse 
power  Gnome  driven  Bleriot.  The  course  took 
him  from  Belmont  Park  over  Jamaica  and  part 
of  Brooklyn,  thence  to  Hempstead,  and  back  to 
his  own  hangar  door  at  Garden  City  Estates. 
The  flight  was  very  spectacular,  the  mean 
height  being  several  thousand  feet.  Mr.  Ov- 
ington was  presented  with  a  bronze  Trophy, 
four  feet  high,  symbolical  of  victory,  by  Tim- 
othy L.  Woodruff  in  behalf  of  the  Aero  Club  of 
New  York. 

The  aviators  who  are  now  occupying  the  ten 
hangars  are:  Earle  L.  Ovington,  Charles  K.  Ham- 
ilton, Harry  S.  Harkness,  Clifford  B.  Harmon, 
Captain  Thomas  S.  Baldwin,  Glenn  H.  Curtis, 
Fred  P.  Shneider,  Ladis  Lewkowicz,  George  Rus- 
sell and  George  Schultz.  Earle  L.  Ovington  is 
the  chief  instructor  for  the  Nassau  Aviation 
School. 

The  officers  of  the  club  are  Timothy  L.  Wood- 
ruff, President;  Clifford  B.  Harmon,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Hudson  Maxim,  Second  Vice-President; 
Capt.  Thos.  S.  Baldwin,  3rd  Vice-President,  and 
Richard  R.  Sinclair,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

No  admission  will  be  charged  at  the  aero- 
drome. Flights  will  be  going  on  every  favor- 
able day,  and  exhibition  aviation  will  be  a 
feature  on  Saturday  afternoons.  You  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  come  over  at  any  time.  Space 
for  parking  automobiles  has  been  laid  out  on 
the  grounds. 

Book  Notes 

To  anyone  who  is  thinking  of  building  a 
houses — and  who  is  not  looking  forward  to  this 
pleasure — a  book  showing  pictures  of  attractive 
homes  is  of  great  interest  and  inspiration.  The 
Booh  of  Houses  shows  many  homes  of  unusually 
attractive  design — it  is  made  up  of  pictures 
mostly,  though  some  mighty  interesting  text  is 
included.  The  editor  of  this  page  has  a  supply 
of  them.    Send  for  one;  no  charge. 


I  he  Club  House 

Frankly,  the  clubhouse  idea  at  Garden  City 
Estates  is  distinctive.  Every  resident  belongs. 
It  is  where  we  all  get  together.  You  ought  to 
sit  in  one  of  our  informal  talks  to  fully  appre- 
ciate what  it  means  to  join  hands  in  good  fel- 
lowship on  local  undertakings.  When  you  come 
over,  the  freedom  of  the  clubhouse  is  yours,  its 
parlors,  reading  room,  cafe,  and  comprehensive 
facilities  for  impromptu  entertainment,  indoors 
and  out.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  sit  in  the  cool 
cafe,  three  sides  of  which  are  glass,  and  enjoy 
the  reaches  of  irreproachable  landscape  garden- 
ing all  around.  The  service  and  cuisine  are  of 
very  high  order. 

The  private  offices  of  the  President,  Timothy 
L.  Woodruff,  and  the  Resident  Manager  of  the 
Properties,  J.  M.  Callanan  are  located  in  the 
Club  House. 

Tennis 

After  all  is  said  what  can  beat  a  good  game 
of  tennis  on  perfect  courts. 

In  the  summer  when  the  days  are  long  a 
set  or  two  before  dinner  in  the  cool  evening  air 
clears  away  the  worries  of  a  busy  day  in  town, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  ravenous  appetite  it  gives 
you  for  your  evening  meal. 

The  Garden  City  Estates  courts  are  the  meet- 
ing place  for  all  the  tennis  enthusiasts  from 
round  about,  and  no  matter  what  sort  of  a 
game  you  play,  you  can  always  find  some  one 
at  the  club  whom  you  can  beat,  and  unless  you 
are  a  "top  notcher,"  some  one  who  can  beat  you. 

Personals  and  Local  Items 

Mr.  Oswald  Hering,  the  prominent  New  York 
architect  is  building  a  tapestry  brick  Elizabethan 
house  on  Stewart  Avenue.  A  feature  very 
unique  and  the  first  of  its  kind  is  the  tapestry 
tile  roof,  the  material  being  Mr.  Hering's  inven- 
tion. The  house  is  designed  for  the  architect's 
own  occupancy,  and  will  soon  be  ready. 

The  only  fencing  used  around  the  Garden 
City  Estates  is  California  privet.  We  take  it 
from  our  own  nursery. 

Among  the  young  women  numbered  as  resi- 
dents are  the  grand  niece  of  General  Robert  E. 
Lee,  and  the  grand  daughter  of  General  Ulysses 
S.  Grant. 

Have  you  seen  those  semi-detached  English 
dwellings  over  at  Garden  City  Estates  North? 
If  not,  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  motor 
over  with  us.  There,  other  new  development 
is  going  on  too  —  the  kind  within  reach.  Come 
over  and  go  the  rounds  as  our  guests. 


Some  of  these  houses  in  The  Book  of  Houges  —  fiee 
for  the  asking 


Garden  City  Estates 


the  place  of  little  gardens.    Send  for  Information  and  book  of  houses.    A  visit  to  this  old  cathedral  town  is  worth  while     Word  sent  to 


the  offices  at  Fifth  Ave.  and  33rd  Street  will  bring  prompt  information  of  every  sort 
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NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 

OSGOOD  LAKE— ADIRONDACKS  stchRJS,s 


Camp  property  comprising  about  30  acres  with  shore  frontage  of  12-10  ft.  Beautifully  wooded.  Camp  is 
of  Swiss  Chalet  Architecture,  consists  of  about  15  cabins  of  exceptionally  substantial  construction.  2  baths 
(sanitary  plumbing).  Running  water  in  kitchen,  pantry  and  laundry.  Fire  places.  Boat-house,  boats, 
and  launch.  Garage  and  stable.  Tents.  Very  attractively  and  fully  furnished.  Electric  lights  and 
pump.  Telephone.  Excellent  water  supply.  Ice  and  wood  supplied.  Garden.  Two  miles  from  Paul 
Smith's  Hotel,  railroad  and  postoffice.    Apply  to 

DURYEE  &  CO.,    REAL  ESTATE,    SARANAC  LAKE,    NEW  YORK 


ADIRONDACK  CAMP  or  rent 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN  LAKE,  N.  Y.  Camp  proper  n  rooms 
and  4  room  kitchen  annex  ;  modem  plumbing,  boat  house, 
dock,  launch  house,  ice  house,  laundry,  bam,  stable,  lodge, 
open  camp,  vegetable  garden,  unequalled  location,  magnificent 
views,  mountain  brook  at  side  of  camp. 

Robert  E.  Long,         405  Betz  Building,  Philadelphia 


ADIRONDACKS 

Upper  Chateaugay  Lake,  Clinton  County,  N.  Y. 
FOR  SALE 

Beautiful  summer  camp.  Large  house  with  living  room,  dining  room, 
kitchen,  six  bed  rooms,  bath,(  running  hot  and  cold  water,  two 
story  boat  house  with  servants'  quarters  ;  all  completely  furnished. 
Tennis  Court,  etc.    Price  reasonable.  Address 

WM.  F.  PATTON,  Scarritt  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS -For  Sale  or  Rent 

Summer  camp  of  the  late  Setli  E.  Thomas  on  Upjjer 
Chateaugay  Lake,  consisting  of  a  lars:e  house,  boat 
house  and  annex.  The  main  houH  has  a  living  room, 
dining  mom,  kitchen,  etc.,  and  seven  (7)  bedrooms.  The 
annex,  for  servants  or  bachelor  quarters,  has  five  (5) 
bedrooms  and  lounging  room.  Boat  house,  boats  and 
launch.  Furnished  complete.  For  particulars  address 
Box  1414,  New  York 


ADIRONDAC  KS 

If  you  want  a  camp  or  cottage  on  any  lake  in  the 
Adirondack^  send  for  an  illustrated  booklet. 

W.  F.  ROBERTS  REAL  ESTATE  OFFICE 

Saranac  Lake  New  York 


J.     -^  -4-,   !-|-  !]  ]  Jt 


ADIRONDACK  CA/1P  FOR  SALK — On  Lake  Clear,  two  miles  from  Lake  'lear  Junction,  four  miles  from  Paul  Smith's  and 
Saranac.  Ten  acres  of  virgin  forest,  500-foot  frontage  on  lake.  Camp  consists  of  five  buildings — master's  camp  built  of  pine 
logs,  20x60,  open  fireplace,  etc.,  hardwood  floors,  ceiled  with  white  cedar  to  table — dining  camp,  20x40,  contains  open  fire- 
place and  kitchen — guests'  camp  with  large  living  room  and  fireplace,  2  bedrooms — guides'  camp,  ice  and  storehouse.  Three 
years  ago  this  camp  cost  owner  525,000  for  land  and  buildings,  and  was  occupied  only  part  of  second  season.  Price  to-day 
$12,000.    Address  Fred  W.  Post,  219  Post  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Concerning  Rental  or  Purchase  of 

ADIRONDACK 

in  any  section  of  the 
mountains,  consult 


CAMPS 

DURYEE  &  COMPANY 


REAL  ESTATE 


SARANAC  LAKE.  N.  Y» 


J&ng|)ttoater0 

BAYSHORE,  L.  I. 

A  master  development  on  Great  South  Bay.  An  ideal  suburban 
home  community  amid  picturesque  surroundings,  magnificently 
improved.  Healthful,  convenient,  accessible.  Stores,  churches, 
schools  and  all  essentials.  Fullest  opportunities  to  enjoy  all  the 
recreative  features  of  land  and  sea.  Houses  and  plots  at  moderate 
prices  on  suitable  terms.  DeLuxe  booklet  M  free  upon  request. 

T.  B.  ACKERSON  CO. 

New  York  Offices:   1  West  34th  St. 


For  Sale  — Whiteface  Inn  Property 

The  most  desirable  hotel  site  in  the  Adirondacks,  including 
about  450  acres  on  and  near  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Placid,  with  a 
new  high  pressure  gravity  water  system  for  fire  and  domestic  ser- 
vice; a  trunk  line  gravity  sewer  and  a  full  equipment  of  help 
houses,  laundry,  barns,  boathouses,  boats,  launches,  etc.,  leaving 
only  to  be  provided  a  new  hotel  building,  in  place  of  the  Whitetace 
Inn  that  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  Whiteface  Inn  had  a  high- 
class  clientele. 

Address  Adirondack  Company,  Room  614,  No.  17  Battery 
Place,  New  York  City. 


For  Sale  in  the  Catskills 

Two  cozy  and  neatly  furnished  7  and  10  room 
cottages  with  barn,  stables,  and  about  120 
acres  of  land,  consisting  of  meadows,  past- 
ures, orchards  and  woodland,  with  never-fail- 
ing springs  and  brook.  The  cottages  are  built 
on  a  hill,  thus  affording  a  most  picturesque 
view.  There  are  fishing  and  bathing  near  at 
hand.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Apply  to 
F.  G.  STROHMEYER,  139  Franklin  St.,  N.  Y. 


Beautiful  Country  Residence 
SCARSDALE,  N.  Y. 

Consisting  of  twelve  acres  of  land,  laid  out  in  well- 
shaded  lawns  and  gardens  with  a  large  variety  of 
shrubs  and  fruit  trees. 

The  roomy,  comfortable  house  contains  sixteen  rooms  and  two 
baths,  with  a  piazza  on  three  sides.  It  is  fitted  with  steam 
heat  and  has  double  floors.  Excellent  taste  is  shown  in  the  in- 
terior finish  and  decoration  throughout. 

Main  stable  has  four  stalls  and  there  is  also  a  separate  garage 
accommodating  three  machines. 

A  gardener's  cottage  of  eight  rooms  and  bath. 
Send  /or  Circular  ''A"  describing  other  attractive  homes. 
ANGELL  &  CO.,  16  East  42d  St.,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Office,  Scandale,  N.  Y. 


1    >xAatfe-<£m<3mj  -'^u  ^m, 


"flEDgtmont  dE0tate"  at  Scawtiale  Station 

The  ideal  realization  of  out-of-town  living.  A  de- 
lightful home  community  for  all-year  residence.  Pro- 
tected social  environment,  the  charm  of  the  country,  all 
city  improvements.  Immediately  at  station,  only  19 
miles,  on  Harlem  Elec.  Div..  N.  Y.  Cent.  R.  R. 

Ask  for  Booklet  C. 

fecarooale  Compart?,  «»»»• 

J.  Warren  Thayer,  fret. 


Searadale,  N.  V. 
Westchester  Co. 


508  5th  Ave.,  N.  T. 
Corner  42(1  street 
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THE  LODGE  AND  MAIN  ENTRANCE.  JAMAICA  ESTATES. 


LETTERS 


H<OM  A 


Contented 
Country  Crank 


TO 


HIS  FATHER 


Jamaica  Estates,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  June  1,  1911. 

Dkar  D\n: 

I  ha\e  ju>t  settled  down  "for  keeps"  with  woodland,  dales  and  liills  all  around  me.  I'm  not  in  Hie  Adirondack*  nor  the 
Ozarks.  Kill  \.ni  would  ;i I tm >-.(  lliink  so.  Remember  that  foothill  region  of  the  Green  Mountains  where  we  brought  down  a  buck 
last  full?     This  place  is  Identically  like  it. 

1  nm  enclosing  a  few  snapshots.  Would  yon  believe  that  right  here  one  is  no  farther  from  the  Waldorf-Astoria  than  City 
Hall  is  from  Columbia  I  ni\ ersily ?  Just  a  little  way  from  where  you  note  my  car,  in  one  photo,  I  can  time  my  watch  with  the 
clock  in  the  Metropolitan  lluilding.  And  ordinary  field  glasses  an-  all  I  need.  Do  you  know,  looking  at  that  three  story  dial,  one 
is  sun1  to  think  of  the  huge,  hustling,  noisy  city  beneath,  and  it  seems  like  conjuring  up  a  fancy,  a  dim  remembrance  of  a  visit? 
It  strikes  me  that  wav.  and  I  commute  every  dav. 


On  another  hilltop,  you  arc  surprised  by  the  broad 
expanse  of  an  arm  of  the  blue  Atlantic.  A  wide  sweep  of 
country  side  intervenes,  dotted  lu  re  and  there  with  villages 
and  church  steeples. 

This  is  certainly  the  place  to  live. 

It  came  very  near  being  a  public  park  for  the  city  a 
few  years  ago.  but  luckily  for  those  of  us  who  appreciate 
"Out  On  The  I-and"  living,  the  property  was  acquired  by 
prominent  capitalists. 

Here  and  there  one  sees  through  the  branches  wide  ( 'olonial 
verandas,  or  Gothic  gables,  or  Gambrel  roofs  w  here  some  of  the 
best  examples  of  modern  architecture  in  country  residences  have 

We  arc  actually  in  Greater  New  York  here,  and  so  we  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the 
Me  tropolitan  public  schools,  police,  and  fire  protection.  But  the  land  is  taxed  only  as  farm 
laud  until  building  begins. 

There  arc  ov  er  five  hundred  acres  all  told. 

Why  don't  you  negotiate  for  a  slice  of  Old  Earth,  right  next 
to  mine?    You  can  have  a  hill  all  of  your  own.    Such  men  as 
Judge  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  M.  J.  Degnon, 
Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  Dr.  P.  E.  Zartman, 
and  many  others  of  eminence  have  perma- 
nent homes  here  now. 

If  you  can't  shape  things  so  as  to  join 
me  and  build  at  once,  at  least  pick  out  and 
purchase  one  of  the  large  wooded  plots  near 
mine.  You'll  be  saving  big  money  by  doing 
that  as  property  values  in  this  place  are 
going  to  double  within  a  short  time. 

Come  and  look  it  over,  anyway,  Dad!    I  am 
called  away  for  a  few  weeks  on  that  Mexican  ranch 
matter  you  know  about,  but  Timothy  L.  Woodruff, 
whom  you  know,  is  the  President  of  Jamaica  Estates 
and  will  be  glad  to  see  that  you  receive  a  mighty 
pretty  book  with  views  better  than  I  enclose.  There 
are  lots  of  pictures  of  houses  finished  and  occupied.  He 
will  arrange  also  to  take  you  down.    It  is  only  18  minutes 
on    the  train.     It  needn't  take  you  away  from  the  office 
more  than  two  hours.    Just  write  to  Timothy  L.  Woodruff, 
President,  Jamaica  Estates,  334  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Yours  for  "Life  in  the  Open," 

Bob. 


grown  already.  But  most  of  the  land  lies  as  virgin  as  it  was  a 
century  ago.  Of  course  roads  and  boulevards  have  been  cut 
through  and  macadamized.  ( 'emcnt  side  walks  have  been  laid  and 
when  I  lirst  came  here  I  was  delighted  to  find  the  company  had 
looked  after  such  city  conveniences  as  gas  and  water  mains,  per- 
manent sewers,  etc.  All  I  had  to  do  was  to  connect.  You  can 
readily  K6  w  hat  a  real  advantage  this  is  when  one  is  accustomed 
to  living  in  the  city. 

It  is  very  easy  to  get  here  and  to  get  away.  Trains  from 
Brooklyn,  Long  Island  City  and  Pennsylvania  Station  all  center 
at  Jamaica.  Jamaica  Estates  has  a  station  all  its  own, 
called  Hillside,  a  short  distance  from  the  lodge. 
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The  Rtaders'  Service  will  aid  you 
in  planning  your  vacation  trip 
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NEW  YORK 


ADIRONDACKS 

LOWER   SARANAC  LAKE 

FOR  RENT  —  Camps  Bedford  and  George.  Ex- 
ceptionally beautiful  location —  I  camp  has  5  masters' 
bed  rooms,  2  baths,  3  servants'  bed  rooms,  bath; 
Other  has  5  masters'  bed  rooms,  2  baths,  4  servants' 
bed  rooms,  bath.  I  has  furnace.  Both  have  electric 
lights.  Both  are  unusually  attractively  furnished. 
Tents,  Boats,  Launches,  Garage,  Telephone. 
Pure  water.    Golf  and  Tennis  nearby.     Apply  to 

Duryee  &  Co.  ES"Je  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Paul  H.Irvin  &  Maynard  C.  Perkins 

Long  Island  Real  Estate  Investments 
Main  Line  Specialists 

Suite  287,  Metropolitan  Tower 

Tel.  4301  Gram.,  New  York  City 


MONEY  MAKING  FARM  FOR  SALE 

Fifty  acres,  30  miles  from  New  York.  Is  paying  20% 
on  $12,000,  the  price.  April  income  over  $400.  Good 
Buildings  and  plenty  of  them.  Trout,  stream;  pond. 
A  rare  opportunity  to  get  a  delightful  country  home. 

Also  some  magnificent  building  sites 
at  from  $300  to  $500  per  acre.    Short  walk  from  town. 
HOWARD  KEELER,  Owner,  Spring  Valley,  New  York 


NORTH  SHORE,  LONG  ISLAND 

We  are  the  largest  owners  of  actual  shore  front  on  the  North  Shore  of 
Long  Island.    You  can  buy  anything  from 

ONE   ACRE   TO   ONE   THOUSAND    ACRES   IN   A   SINGLE  ESTATE. 
Prices,  from  $250  per  acre  up. 

Modest  bungalows,  more  pretentious  cottages,  large  or  small  estates. 

FURNISHED  COTTAGES  TO  RENT 
Club  privileges,  Golf,  Tennis,  etc    Every  attraction  of  the  country. 


DEAN  ALVORD  COMPANY,  113  Broadway,  N.Y.  3i9s°Rector 


DAY 


ALONG  THE  SOUND 

REAL  ESTATE 

Furnished  Houses 
WM.  F.  DAY 


500  Fifth  Ave., 


N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  PROPERTY 

Farms ;  country  seats ;  water  fronts  ;  islands ; 
game  preserves  ;  timber  land  ;  mountain  land  ; 
summer  homes ;  bungalows. 
Archibald  C.  Foss,  No.  39  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Branch  Office,  Miller  Ion.  N.  Y.    Branch  Office,  Part  Chester,  N.  Y. 


CONNECTICUT 


South  Shore  of  Long  Island 

Choice  Dwellings  to  Rent 
Residence  Properties,  Farms 
and    Acreage    for  Sale 
Tel.  22.        JEREMIAH  ROBBINS,  Babylon,  L.  I. 


LAKE  GEORGE,  NEW  YORK 

TO  LET:  "Lochlea",  a  large. new,  completely  furnished  resi- 
dence on  Lake  George  with  8  acres  and  500  feet  Lake  front; 
one  mile  from  R.  R.  station;  twelve  bedrooms,  main  hall  6oxio'4, 
drawing-room  30 x  18,  dining  24 x  18,  reception  13  x  r8.  library 
I4'2xi8  billiard  34 x r6.  ten  open  fireplaces,  five  bath  rooms, 
electric  light,  vapor  heating.  Garage.  For  pamphlet,  pictures, 
terms,  etc.,  apply  to  P.  C.  Savage,  office  of  Shepard,  Smith  & 
Harkuess,  128  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


CONNECTICUT 


"OWENOKE'-SAUGATUCK,  CONN. 

A  restricted  development  of  moderate  priced  cottages  fronting  directly  on 
Long  Island  Sound.  Water,  electric  lights,  telephone.  Trolley  passes 
property.  Within  commuting  distance  of  N.  Y.  City  (New  Haven  R. 
R.)    A  few  small  plots  for  sale  at  very  attractive  figures. 

W.  A.  PECK,  Saugatuck,  Conn.,  or  200  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Countny  Estates  -  Farms  -  Cottages 
SALE  AND  RENT 


Franklin  Edson,  Raymond  BJhompson  (p. 

Real   Estate  Agency 

GREENWICH  C0NM 

~~  mi; 


NEW  YORK 


Valuable  Retail  and  Whole- 
sale Greenhouse  Property 
For  Sale  at  Greenport,  L.  I. 

A  moneymaker  for  a  hustling,  practical  florist.  On 
choice  land,  acre  and  a  half,  situated  a  block  from 
Eastern  Terminal  Penna.  R.  R.  Six  greenhouses, 
store,  17-room  residence  with  all  improvements, 
concrete  liquid  fertilizer  plant  piped  to  every  green- 
house. The  ideal  carnation  soil  and  country  here 
— best  carnations  in  world  grown  here.  Opposite 
Shelter  Island.  Price  and  further  particulars  upon 
application. 

h  M.  RAYNER,  Greenport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Adirondacks 

FOR  SALE 

A  very  beautiful  estate  in  the  Adirondacks,  consisting  ol 
about  5,000  acres,  woods  and  water,  developed  with  trails 
and  roads  and  adequate  buildings.  Many  miles  of  shore 
frontage.  Deer  and  trout  in  abundance.  Adapted  to  private 
ownership  or  club  purposes.      For  particulars  apply  to 

DURYEE  &  CO.,  Real  Estate,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Moderate  Price  Country  Home 

1 5  acres,  near  the  beautiful  village  of  Greenwich,  Washington  County, 
N.Y.  Alongside  electric  railway.  Nine-room  modern  house,  electric 
lights,  water  supply,  heater,  bath.  Large  poultry  house,  small  barn. 
Fourteen  choice  building  lots.  Medium  price  houses  can  be  built  and 
rented  every  month  in  year.  A  grand  place  to  invest  a  few  thousand 
and  have  an  income  sufficient  for  all  needs,  and  know  where  your 
money  is,  and  that  it  is  safe  and  paying  big  returns.    Price  $3,500. 

Box  35,  Middle  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT  ON 

Upper  Saranac  Lake 

IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS 

A  camp  completely  and  attractively  furnished,  comprising  a 
number  of  buildings  and  containing  over  twenty  rooms,  three 
baths,  open  fireplaces.  Boat  house,  boats  and  launch.  Beauti- 
ful lake  and  mountain  views.  For  further  information  apply  to 
FISH  &  MARVIN.  527  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


SARATOGA  SPRINGS 

New  York  State 
Mineral  Springs  Reservation 

Leading  Health  and  Pleasure  Resort 

For  Illustrated  Booklet  and  Information  about 
Furnished  Cottages  and  all  Real  Estate  write 

LESTER  BROTHERS,      Real  Estate  Broker* 


CONNECTICUT 


CHARMING  VILLAGE  HOME 

25 


In  the  Beautiful  Litchfield  Hills 

This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  homes  in  Western  Connecticut;  ideal  loca- 
tion, anions  good  neighbors  and  only  10  minutes'  walk  to  a  delightful  village 
with  churches,  school,  library  and  all  conveniences;  land  is  productive  and 
well  divided  into  tillage  and  pasture;  fine,  2-story.  14-rooni  house,  with  piazza, 
furnace  heat,  supplied  with  running  water;  deep,  maple  shade,  beautiful  lawn; 
for  more  complete  details  of  this  splendid  farm  home  and  many  others  in  the 
hills,  near  lakes  and  rivers  or  along  the  seashore,  see  page  35.  "Stroufs  Farm 
Catalogue  No.  34."  the  biggest  and  best  farm  catalogue  ever  issued,  copy  tree. 
Station  2717,  E.  A  Strout,  47  W.  34th  St.,  New  York. 


New  Canaan,  Conn. 

A  Gentleman's  Place  Complete,  to  lease  for  a  term  of 
years,  or  by  the  year,  a  good  16  room  house,  with  all 
modern  improvements,  also  man's  house,  with  barns  and 
other  outbuildings  to  make  place  complete,  45  acres  ot 
land,  situate  on  Ocnoke  Avenue,  one  of  the  finest  streets 
in  town  ;  1 H  miles  from  station. 

Also,  a  12  room  house  located  about  3  miles  from  Sta- 
tion with  barn  and  other  outbuildings  to  make  place  com- 
plete for  a  gentleman's  home,  with  16  acres  of  land,  all 
modern  improvements. 

Also  a  number  of  furnished  houses  for  the  summer 
months. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

Francis  E.  Green 

REAL  ESTATE,  NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 
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I  kt  Krnilrrt'  .Srnlit  u  /M  aiil  yim 
in  planning  your  vataltan  trip 


W  W  II  RSEY 


M  \\  JERSEY 


NKW  JKKSKY 


Homes  at  Short  Hills 

New  Jrnr»'i  Moil  K.xclu-ivp  Residence  Section 

On.  "iu<  \\  r\V(  h >i  >"  property  w  the  choii  <•  nl  Nrw 

\  orlt's  nu>»l  dim  iimin.itiiiK  l>imnrm  mm.     I"  ulirr  nrivli 
!>i>rl»>o»l  i  .ik  IuIIv  K-Mrulrd     I drlv minutes  Irom  down- 
town Nrw  York,  rxprrsa  trains ;  Iwo  lo  fifteen  minutes 
liom  station,    lullv    improved;   pure  water,  sewers, 
electric  light,  gas.  sidewalks,  macadamized  roadways,  etc. 


I     f'/.'/t  (■l.mtr.lr  n,iy  fm 


Mrtfcg  .ml  fin.  4m* 
scape  and  garden  ef- 
fect*. \Im|.  f„r  inl-  r 
malum,  of  wr  will  mrrt 
V(hi  »t  the  property  on 
rrrjunt. 


Roche,  Craig  &  Wiley 

Suite  1302,  165  Broadway,  New  York,    r.l  IftttUnUndi 

Nrar  BAL  I  USROL  GOLI  CLUB  and  CANOK 
BROOK  COUNTRY  CLUB.    Golf,  motoring,  drrv- 

m.'     Invigorating  mountain  air,  broad  outlook,  all  advan 
tages  of  refmrd  country  living  with  all  convenience  of 
city  life.     Property  under  development  over  five  years, 
with  more  than  fifty  fine  homes  occupied  or  building. 


Severn/  immunity  rtr- 
tutie  hornet  {completed 
or  neat  ing  completion) 

JsT  tale ;  built  by  us 
t-rtder  the  direction  of 
skilled  architects  of 
national  refutation , 
ana*  tpeciatly  designed 

for  exposure ,  jutlook 
and  landscape  effect. 


l  t>\\l  (TKTT 


Greenwich,  Conn. 


7  Acres: 


Beautiful  srountia  and 
nee-.  Residence  with 
6  masters'  bedrooma,  4 
servants'  rooana  and  4 
bathrooma. 


Billiard  Room,  Music  Room,  etc. 
Hot  water  heat,  electricity  and  perfectly  appointed 
Beautifully  Furnished 
Stable,  Garage,  Conservatories 

To  Rent  Furnished  or  For  Sale  Complete 
Prop-  I  Ott.-r.-il  .it  .i  I        ■         1  11  "  ' 


erty 


Price  to  Close  an  Estate 


Other  Choice  Properties  For  Sale  and  Rent 

Laurence  Timmons 

0pp.  R.  R.  Station         Tel.  456         Greenwich, Conn. 


GOSHEN,  CONNECTICUT 

This  improved  farm  house  on  Main  Street,  at  an 
elevation  of  fifteen  hundred  feet.  Has  ten  rooms, 
large  barn,  hot  and  cold  water  running  throughout. 
Fourteen  acres  of  meadow  and  pasture  land,  and. 
detached,  a  forty  acre  wood  lot.  Also  another 
larger  house  with  about  the  same  amount  of  land, 
situated  across  the  street.  A  tract  on  a  lake  may 
be  had  to  go  with  either  property.  Both  properties 
must  be  sold  at  once,  and  can  be  had  singly  or  to- 
gether at  bargain  prices.  Information  and  photo- 
graphs upon  request. 

Robbins  Battell  Stoeckel,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


Furnished  cottages  to  rent  at 
Lakeville,  Conn.,  also  bar- 
gains in  real  estate.  Address 
L.  PEABODY,  Lakeville,  Conn. 


FARM  FOR  SALE 

About  twenty-five  acres;  cottage;  barn;  two  hen 
houses;  fine  well;  running  brook;  half  hour  drive 
to  depot  and  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants; 
would  make  good  poultry  and  fruit  farm;  $1,.500. 

HENRY  C.  CARTER,  Winsted,  Conn. 


JERSEY  FARM 

Very  desirable  farm  of  175  acres  in  the  peach 
section  of  New  Jersey.  t}/%  hours  from  New 
York.  Modern  house  and  outbuildings,  brook, 
woodland  and  fruit  trees.  Hijfh  rolling  land 
with  extended  views.  For  sale  at  about  cost 
of  the  butldillgl  alone 

MOORE  &  WYCKOFF 

546  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York       Tel.  1263  Bryant 


Princeton 


"A  Town 
of  Hornet" 


Hiin'Knmr  rrsiilcm  rs  with  idt-al  Mirrouri'lims  l.ciutv  in<l 
refinement  on  every  hand  Equally  distant  from  New  York 
and  Philadelphia-  fast  train*.  Rentals  $300  to  $6000  a  year. 
Furnished  homes  also  for  rent. 

Choice  properties  in  other  localities  for  sale  or  rent,  furnished 
or  unfurnished. 

WALTER  B.  HOWE.  Princeton.  N.  J. 

New  York  Office  :  56  Cedar  St. 


FEW  FERTILE  FARMS 

iu  rich  river  valley  may  be  obtained  in  vicinity  of  N. 
Y.  .it  -Jim  an  acre.  2  or  3  such  farms  (houses  and 
building!  in  fine  condition )  on  river  well  known  to 
canoi  ists  and  fishermen  for  sale  to  quick  purchaser. 
2H  miles  from  Lackawanna  express  station.  81 
miles  from  N".  Y.  Address 

\V.  B.  LITTELL.  11  W.  32nd  St..  N.  Y.  City 


For  Sale  in  the  Beautiful  Town  of 

Lake  View,  New  Jersey 

A  fine  One  Family  Residence  of  7  Rooms.  Kitchen,  Dining- 
room,  Parlor  and  Butler's  Pantry,  on  the  first  floor,  4  elegant 
Bed-rooms,  with  Closets  in  each  room,  and  Bath  on  the  second 
flour,  and  a  large  open  Attic.  Has  all  improvements,  includ- 
ing Steam  Heat,  Laundry,  etc. ,  has  a  fine  Cemented  Cellar,  and 
Walks,  City  Water  and  Gas.  The  grounds  is  37}xioo.  45 
minutes  from  New  York,  on  the  Erie.  Lake  View  is  on  high 
land,  is  between  the  citv  of  Paterson,  and  Passaic,  N.  J.,  prop- 
erly restricted.  One  minute  to  the  Trolley,  five  minutes'  waik 
to  the  Erie  Station.  If  your  business  is  in  New  York,  you 
could  nut  select  a  better  nor  a  nicer  location.  It  is  all  hard- 
wood finish  and  trim.  I  will  sell  this  fine  home  for  only 
$4, 500.00,  $1,750  cash,  and  the  balance  of  $2. 750.0c  can  re- 
main on  bond  and  mortgage.  This  property  is  new,  and  it  is  a 
bargain     For  full  information,  write  to 

FRED  G.  BLANCHARD 
115  South  Second  Street         Lake  View,  New  Jersey 


COUNTRY  PROPERTY 

Sale  or  Rent — Furnished  Houses  on  places  with 
stables,  garages,  &c.,  at 

Bernardsville  and  Morristown,  N.  J. 

and  other  desirable  finished  places  and  farms  inland  and  at  Sea 
Shore.  Also,  residence  and  investment  property  in  New  York  City. 

Requirements  of  applicants  to  purchase  or  rent  and  particulars 
of  properties  from  owners  requested. 

POST  &  REESE,  753  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
(S.  E.  Corner  58th  Street). 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Gentleman's  Estate 

Langhorne,  Pa.,  1  60  acres— Large  Colonial  Man- 
sion, all  convenience?;  tenant  house,  all  conveniences; 
corrugated  iron  outbuildings.  All  buildings  ex- 
cellent condition.  Telford  roads.  %  mile  station 
N.  Y.  Branch  Reading- Jersey  Central  R.  R. 
ARTHUR  P.  TOWNSEND.  Langhorne,  Pa. 


Summer  Home  of  the  Late 
Augustus  J.  G.  Warner,  at 
West  Milford,  New  Jersey, 
For  Sale  to  Settle  Estate. 

The  property  comprises  45  acres  of  land  on  the  highest 
elevation  along  the  main  road  from  Newfoundland  to 
Greenwood  Lake,  New  Jersey.  There  it  an  extensive 
view  of  fifteen  miles  in  all  directions.  Directly  in  the 
rear  of  house  is  a  natural  glen  and  grove,  through  which 
a  mountain  stream  runs  and  on  which  there  is  one  small 
pond  and  stone  hauled  ready  for  a  new  dam  to  make  a 
five  acre  lake. 

The  house  is  less  than  three  years  old,  of  colonial 
style,  containing  large  living  room,  reception  room, 
dining  room,  den,  kitchen,  butler's  pantry,  laundry, 
bath  rooms,  toilets,  lavatories,  five  masters'  bedrooms 
and  two  servants'  bedrooms. 

There  is  also  a  large  stable  with  ample  accommoda- 
tions for  horses  and  carriages,  a  new  cow  barn,  wagon 
barn,  ice  house,  etc.,  and  a  young  orchard  of  over  800 
trees.  All  the  buildings  and  the  various  fields  are 
supplied  with  water  by  an  underground  gravity  system 
from  the  stream  on  the  property. 

This  property  cost  over  $25,000  and  a  reasonable 
offer  will  be  entertained. 

HARTSHORNE,  INSLEY  &  LEAKE 

Attorneys  for  the  Estate 
239  Washington  Street         Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


TO  RENT : 


In  Montclair,  N.  J. 

For  one  year  be- 
ginning next  Aug- 
ust or  September, 
a  furnished  resi- 
dence on  mountain 
slope,  fine  location  and  view,  convenient  to 
trolley.  Seven  bed  rooms,  three  bath  rooms, 
screened  veranda,  electric  light,  hot  water  heating. 
Reference  required. 

RENT  $2000 
Address:  Y  Z., Post  Office    =    Montclair,  N.  J. 


IN  THE  RAMAPOES 

Magnificent  views  of  mountain  and  valley,  high 
elevation,  exclusive  section,  characterize  this 
Farm  property  for  sale.  17  acres,  9-room  dwell- 
ing, large  barn,  orchards  and  woodland.  Hour 
out.  Box  181,  care  of  Country  Life  in  America, 
Garden  Citv,  L.  I. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


For  Sale  or  To  Let  Furnished 

"Redacres."  a  country  place  at  Pine  Forge.  Berks  Co., 
Pa.  14  room  stone  house  with  all  modern  conveniences, 
hot  and  cold  water,  gas  for  light  and  cooking,  steam  heat, 
two  bath  rooms.  6  room  tenant  house,  stables,  garage,  green- 
house, garden,  orchard,  etc.  Beautiful  situation,  one  mile 
from  R.  R.  Station.  1  1-2  hours  from  Philadelphia.  Must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Address 

OWNER,  REDACRES.  Pine  Foege,  Pa. 
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//  you  wish  lo  purchase  livestock 
write  the  Reciters'  Sen-ict 


COUNTRY   LIFE    IN  AMERICA 


June   i  ,   19 i I 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


WAREHAM 


FOR  SALE  —  A  charming  estate  of  about  ten  acres,  hand- 
somely wooded  to  the  shore.  Substantial  cottage  of  nine 
bedrooms.  Two  bathrooms  and  lavatory,  besides  usual 
Irving  and  service  rooms,  all  in  perfect  condition;  stable  and 
bathhouse.  

COTTAGE  SITES 

FOR  SALE  —  In  Wareham,  a  few  minutes'  walk  from 
Tempest  Knob  Station  and  the  electric  car  line.  Cottage  lots 
of  ample  size,  directly  on  the  water  and  well  wooded.  An 
opportunity  to  buy  early  and  get  advantage  of  best  prices. 

ALSO 

Near  POCASSET  Station,  a  large  tract  of  land  which  has 
been  platted  into  lots  of  about  30.000  sq.  feet.  This  land  has 
an  extensive  water  frontage  and  is  partially  wooded.  I-ine 
bathing  beach.  An  unusual  chance  to  obtain  a  very  desirable 
site  for  a  summer  home.  Reasonably  restricted.  Full  com- 
mission paid  brokers  on  sales  of  lots  on  both  tracts.  Plans  on 
application.  

WOODS  HOLE 

TO  LET  —  FULLY  FURNISHED  COTTAGE  of  nine  bed- 
rooms, bath  and  usual  living  and  service  rooms;  charming  loca- 
tiou  near  Nobska  Light;  groves,  bathing  beach;  near  golf  links. 

BAR  HARBOR 

FOR  SALE— Avery  attractive  estate,  comprising  a  mod- 
ern cottage  of-pleasing  design  and  thorough  construction,  four 
bathrooms;  stable  and  spacious  grounds.  Location  unsur- 
passed on  the  Island.    Fuller  details  on  application. 


WESTPORT  POINT 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENTAL,  FURNISHED  — The  finest 
gentleman's  place  in  town;  go  acres  elevated  land,  handsome 
lawns,  groves  of  aged  trees,  sea  frontage  and  charming  views; 
modern  Colonial  house  of  18  rooms  and  3  bathrooms,  commc* 
dious  stable,  boathouse;  also  farm  cottage,  large  barn  and 
outbuildings. 


MARTHAS  VINEYARD 

FOR  SALE  — Delightfully  situated  midway  between  Oak 
Bluffs  and  Vineyard  Haven  is  a  charming  estate  of  about  eight- 
een acres  possessing  an  extensive  ljontage  directly  on  the  sea  and 
adorned  with  handsome  trees  of  cedar  and  pine.  Magnificent 
marine  and  landscape  view.  Substantial  cottage  of  simple 
design.  Boathouse,  stable  and  small  cottage.  Illustrated  cir- 
cular on  application. 

NORTH  HAVEN 

FOR  SALE  —  North  Haven  lies  in  Penobscot  Bay  about 
ten  miles  east  of  Rockland,  Maine,  and  is  noted  for  the  select 
society  which  there  congregates  during  the  summer.  The 
property  comprises  about  thirty  acres  with  double  shore 
frontage  of  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile,  which  includes  every 
variety  of  coast  to  be  found  in  this  section.  The  greatest  ele- 
vation is  about  sixty  feet.  The  views  in  every  direction  are 
beautiful  and  bold,  and  are  enlivened  by  the  constant  pano- 
rama of  passing  vessels  of  every  description.  A  house  of 
thorough  construction  that  contains,  besides  the  usual  living 
and  service  rooms,  eight  bedrooms  and  four  bathrooms.  The 
water  supply  from  an  artesian  well  is  ample  and  the  drainage 
is  cared  for  in  the  most  sanitary  manner.  Full  details  on 
application. 


BOSTON 


HORACE  S.  CROWELL 

Buzzards  Bay  and  Cape  Cod  Properties  a  Specialty 

60  STATE  STREET 


MASS. 


Land's  End,  Rockport,  Mass. 

Estate  of  3^  acres  unequalled  for  beauty 
of  location,  having  bold,  high,  rocky  shore, 
also  a  fine  sandy  bathing  beach.  The  ocean 
viiw  is  superb  and  includes  views  of  Strate- 
mouth  Island  and  miles  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque New  England  Coast.  Splendid  facilities 
for  bathing,  sailing,  fishing,  etc.,  in  fact  an 
ideal  spot,  being  only  36  miles  from  Boston, 
four  from  Gloucester. 

HAYES  &  WELCH, 

112  Water  St.    ::::::::  BOSTON 
SEASHORE  PROPERTIES 


To  Rent— In  Stockbridge 

Several  very  desirable  furnish- 
ed houses  both  in  and  out  of 
the  village.    Inquire  of 

DANIEL  B.  FENN 
Stockbridge  Massachusetts 


Berkshire  Hills 

ESTATES     FARMS     COUNTRY  HOMES 

Pittsfield 

South  Mountain,  150  Acres 

A  Splendid  Property.      Opposite  Pittsfield  Country 
Club.    On  State  Highway. 

Lenox 

Aspinwall-Woolsey  Estate 

To  be  sold  as  a  whole  or  in  part.     The  peer  of  all 
available  Country  Seats  in  the  LENOX  district. 

BRUCE  &  CO. 

Real  Estate  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


QUALITY  COTTAGES  FOR  RENT 

My  list  is  a  careful  selection  of  the  best  around 
beautiful,  healthy 
GLOUCE  STER 
Summer  rentals  $400  to  $3000 
Other  fine  North  Shore  cottages  on  application. 

WALTER  O.  ADAM,  6  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 


AN  IDEAL  SUMMER  HOME 

FOR  RENT 

Beautifully  Situated  at  Barnstable,  Mass.,  on  Cape  Cod 

House  contains  1 5  rooms  completely  furnished,  high  location,  bordering 
on  lake  and  five  minutes'  walk  from  salt  water.  Grounds  have  large  shade 
trees,  well  water,  barn.  Excellent  Sailing,  Fishing,  and  Bathing.  House 
ready  for  occupancy  at  any  time.  Rent  for  entire  season  $350  00.  For 
further  particulars  address  M.  M.  Nye,  634  West  1 35th  Street,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.,  or  E.  C.  Nye,  Barnstable,  Mass. 


[ 

. — -c~~"'   ,s  iT^saar.  -  wi< 

Buzzards  Bay  and  Cape  Cod 
REAL  ESTATE 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  Sea  Shore  home,  why  not 
apply  lo  the  man  who  is  the  specialist  on  Buzzards 
Bay  and  Cape  Cod  property  only,  and  who  con- 
sequently knows  the  section  thoroughly?  Details 
of  places  and  photographs  on  application. 

For  Sale  from  S3000  to  $100,000.  For  Rent 
from  $300  to  $5,000. 

1  " 

H.  NELSON  EMMONS 
John  Hancock  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Automobile  Service 

MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Old  Historic 

"Jones  Estate" 

BOLTON,  MASS. 
For  Sale  or  Rent 

The  Jones  Estate  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
located  properties  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 
It  is  only  30  miles  from  Boston  and  15  miles  from 
Worcester.  The  roads  in  both  directions  are  the 
finest.  The  place  has  a  historic  as  well  as  a  state 
wide  reputation.  The  old  manor  house  built  in 
1700  has  been  made  modern  in  every  respect. 

(During  the  19th  Century  it  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Wilder,  the  United  States  Minister  to  France.) 

The  present  owner  bought  the  entire  estate  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  a  peach  farm.  There 
is  no  need  for  the  mansion  and  there  is  more  land 
than  required,  hence  the  reason  for  the  sale  of  the 
house  and  part  of  the  property.  The  purchaser 
has  the  privilege  of  buying  as  much  ground  as 
desired  up  to  200  acres.  Included  m  the  sale  is  a 
greenhouse,  garage  and  stable. 

For  further  particulars,  selling  and  renting  prices, 
address 

HENRY  H.  LYMAN 

BOLTON  MASS. 


The  New  York  Business  Man 

can  leave  his  office  in  the  late  afternoon  and 
the  large  and  comfortable  steamers  of  the 
New  England  Nav.  Co.  will  land  him  at 
New  Bedford  early  the  next  morning  and 

The  Charm  of  Cape  Cod 
and  Buzzards  Bay 

is  his  for  a  long  or  short  time.  Its  cool 
breezes,  its  warm  water  bathing,  its  excellent 
sailing  and  fishing,  with  golf  and  tennis  and 
motoring  over  perfect  roads,  make  this  region 

America's  Greatest  Summer  Playground 

We  have  all  the  places  there  For  Sale 
and  Rent  from  Marion  to  Wianno. 
Rentals  $500  to  $5,000. 

POOLE  &  BIGELOW 

70  Kilby  St.        Real  Estate  Boston 


—COME  TO  THE — 
BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

Life's  Worth  Living  Up  Here 


High  altitude,  dry  air,  beautiful  country,  good  water. 
I  sell  Farms,  Estates,  Homes  and  Manufacturing 
Sites.  All  kinds  and  prices.  Let  me  k,now  what 
kind  of  property  you  are  looking  for  —  then  come. 

I'll  send  illustrated  booklet 
Geo.  H.  Cooper,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Room  198,  Agricultural  Bank  Building 


FOR  RENT  OR  FOR  SALE 

An  estate  of  several  hundred  acres  with  a  large 
roomy  house  and  large  stable;  and  ice  house  well  filled. 

House  is  fully  and  attractively  furnished. 

Mt.  Washington,  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  Har- 
lem R.  R.  Station,  Copake.  N.  Y.  104  miles  from  N. 
Y .  City;  180  miles  from  Boston.  Altitude  1,800  feet. 

Full  particulars  upon  application  to 

JAMES  MACNAUGfiTAN 

P.  O.  BOX  2252  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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COl'  N  T  R  Y    I,  I  V  K    \N  AMKRICA 


MASSACHUSETTS 

VIRGINIA 

ROSE  HILL 

Gentleman's  Estate  in  Waltham 

Tin*  rslutr  i-uinprisrs  limiv  nf  l.*>  rooms,  two 
<i«tU(tr«i;  horse  itnlilc  wit ti  tfO  Imix  stalls;  row  liarn 
with  tirtipa  for  :lit  licad;  Kurii^t'  ami  ice  house;  laud 
«i>ui|>iis«  s  |H  mres  with  alioul  find  trci  s.  imported 
■M  nalnr  slimlis  ami  line  pear  orclmnl;  (lie  house 
sets  Imek  fr.mi  tile  street  mImiiiI  ] .000  ,*|.,  ami  is 
uppnuielietl  |»y  a  Ix-ailtiful  I ree-lionlered  iivenue; 
house  lias  iniHlern  eoiiveiiienee.N.  is  retired,  and 
should  satisfy  anyone  desiring  a  liolue  of  this 
deseriptiou      h'or  further  part ieiil.ics  mldre>s 

V    II.  BROWN,  Waltham.  Ma.sa. 


VIRGIN!  \ 


Country  Home   on  the 
James  River 

By  government  survey,  the  highest  point  on 
the  River  helow  Kii-litiinml. 

Almost  nlMN  in  lioituty  of  locntion.    Hut  two 
or  three  similar  locations  on  •lames  Tidewater. 
Rarely  is  one  of  them  placed  on  the  market  Dwell 
injr  from  ore«t  of  high  t'  rrnee  eomnuuiils  l>eautiful 
view  of  river.    One  hnlf  mile  of  sandy  bench. 

Fruit  and  stock  farm.  North  exposure  on  water 
ideal  eonditioii  for  peaches.  Peach  and  apple 
orchards  hearing. 

miles  tielow  City  Point  twelve  miles  from 
Petersburg.  lt>4  acres,  frame  ilwellintr,  large  stable, 
liarn.  :i  cottages,  fenced  and  cross  fenced,  all  im- 
provements.    For  sale  by  owner,  $13,000,  terms. 

EUGENE  P.  LYLE,  Jr. 
Jamescrest.  Gee  P.  O..  Prince  George  Co. 


MUST  SELL  AT  ONCE 

Beautiful  country  home,  nearly  <oo  acres  fertile  land  half 
cultivated) ,  springs,  creeks,  woods,  plenty  timber  and  game, 
orchards,  ruse  garden.  Excellent  8  room  lirick  dwelling,  fur- 
rushed,  rooms  i8  x  its,  overseer's  house,  outbuildings  Large 
lawn,  large  shade  trees  (some  io.  15  ind  10  feet  in  circum 
ference  )  Price  for  all  including  stock  and  implements,  $1 1,000. 

Owner  JN0.  J.  ARDAN,  Penrith.  Cumberland  Co. ,  Va. 


ON  ARM  OF  CHESAPEAKE  BAY 

FOR  SALE  or  would  RENT 

148  Acre  Improved  VC'ater  front  Farm.  New,  modern,  well 
built  Bungalow  on  well  protected  harbor;  two  barns,  tenant 
bouse,  outbuildings,  rine  climate;  very  healthful;  best  neigh 
bornood.  Oyster  shore.  Power  Launch.  Price  reduced  to 
$23,500.00  for  quick  sale.    For  details  address 

S.  GRAHAM  SMITH,  Dixondale,  Va. 


Virginia  Farm  For  Sale 

Virginia  the  land  of  sunshine,  high  ideals  ami 
bciiiltiliil  women,  Clone  to  best  markets  with  abun- 
dance skilled  labor. 

Ideal  rmiiittv  estate,  near  Washington,  I).  G,i  wio 

M'  "  "I  1110  I II  I  \  .lllllM.il  Mini  I  111  1 1|<  II-.I-K   jilOlllll  I  1 VI  , 

finest  living  springs:  three  separate  sets  farm  Imild- 
iugs  of  <,n|ict  i or  nihility  ,  one  nioilci  n  b.o  11  a  loin  <  osi 
>I-V<"».  'he  fonnisl  boxwood  giirdcn  aroiunl  the  IB 
room  Colonial  brick  mansion  in  considered  without 
1111  equal  in  the  <  lid  Dominion. 

t'.eiierous  porehci  and  magnificent  lawn,  fading 
awav  into  DMUtlful  on  hards;  with  distant  lulls  on 
the  liori/011.  together  witli  modern  house  comforts, 
mark  this  as  a  home  for  family  deal  ring  rural  life 
combined  with  city  conveniences.  K.I'.fi.  telephone, 
water  and  sewage  systems;  thoroughbred  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  full  c<iuipmcnt  modern 
machinerv.  these  can  be  Included  ill  this  live 

wire  proposition.  Purchaser  can  step  into  going 
operation,  with  capable  foreman  and  held  hiinds  in- 
cluded. Large  acreage  in  wheat,  rye  and  oats  pre- 
sents thrifty  nppearnncc  anil  promises  profitable 
crop  in  near  future.  Rich  lowlands  were  fall  plowed 
and  planted  in  corn. 

A  lull  page  "ad  "  could  not  do  justice  to  this  plan- 
tatioti  winch  is  now  offered  ot  tile  reduced  cash 
tunc  ssn.iNKi  (including  extremely  valuable  farm 
equipment  hm  live  stock).  Reasonable  cash  pay- 
ment and  terms  can  be  arranged,  or  small  discount 
for  cash  as  owner  wishes  to  resume  business  in  city. 
Immediate  possession. —  Address  owner  — 

R.  M.  Pettit,  Alexandria,  Va. 


Game  Preserve 

Finest  in  Virginia;  I  ronli  one  mile  on  broad  Potomac;  40  milfs  Wiih- 
ington;  six  hours  New  York;  Penna.  H.  R.  service;  Station  adjoins 
property;  700  fertile  acrrs;  400  in  timber;  abundance  ducks,  part- 
ridge*, wild  turkeys;  excellent  fishing,  yachting,  nv  tor  boating;  river 
four  miles  wide;  delightful  social  environment.  Sacrifice  $16,000. 
1  imber  estimated  worth  half.    Can  prove  investment  feature. 

SOULE  REALTY  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


l>o  you  Initial  In  build  t  poultry  houit  f 
\i  rlU  In  tht  Krtultr,'  Strvici 


WASHINGTON,  I>.  C. 


Riitltinnl  nnd  lalaraaiUnal  llml  toini*  Traatasilaas 

Tilt  Kllll  I'lllronilgr  11/  Ihr  1 1  mini  \lulrt 

Bit 


A  Classical  Country  Estate 
Possibly  one  of  the  finest  residential  properties  in  the  South 
An  ideal  realization  of  Ambition,  Brains  and  Capital 
Represents  a  Quarter  of  a  million  Expenditure 
For  sale  at  $60,000,  with  terms 


TUP  Lori'l ION— Within  fifteen  infn..>.  ot  the  <itv.  in  the  elite  settlor, . 
one  m  many  01  her  estates  t(  high  .listin.  Hon  n<l\n<  rut,  *'l  vantages  of  on 
•lectrli  railroad  for  r,urr>m<v.  TIIK  n  F.  Vfc  1.01*11  K  VI  -  represents  a  lavish 
expenrlhiire  ami  the  employment  In  the  m  tllnir  of  the  highest  sot hori tr  on 
architecture  and  lands*  ip*,  now  in  the  fullr 
—  has  aliout  twenty-five  room*,  which  Incl 
luxury,  the  firvt  floor  will  appeal  to  those 
the  prevent  tip-keep  I*  par  exrellenre. 
manager's  residence,  gardener's  cottage, 


mofvttftctian.  hie  ttARNiOM 
ides  all  modern  conveniences  and 
wfshliM  fosMtnaU*  entertaining. 
Fill  ntthMUt* — ouDtte  of  a 

separate  <|narterS  for  servants. 


several  high  das*  stables,  garage,  poultry  houses,  green  houses  and 
vatorles,  J8.000  bowling  house  and  dancing  room.  TIIK  l.aH'i  —  CUssllH  of  90 
acres,  artesian  and  city  water,  also  spring.  The  contour  Is  undulating,  ter- 
races and  nnnv  stately  oak  trees  and  aired  evergreens,  making  thr  entire 
eslate  a  bea  Ill  I  |»ark.    Printed  description. 


PRACTICAL  REAL  ESTATE  METHODS 

By  Thirty  New  York  Experts 
Net  $2 . 00       Postage  20  cents 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  New  York 


A  GENTLEMAN'S  SOUTHERN  COUNTRY  ESTATE 

40  minutes  from  the  White  House.  The  property  Is  of  rare  beauty,  ami  will 
■PP*>I  t  ■  tho«e  willing  to  pay  for  an  estate  of  Intrinsic  value;  virtually  on  ihe 
eiltfe  of  Washington.  Stat,  ly  resilience  of  Wick,  Inner  walls  of  brick,  17  rooms, 
Io,  .if-<]  on  a  commanding  elevation  'mid  a  giofw  <>f  foreM  trees;  80  acres  of  all 
cleared  champion  land,  buildings  and  capacity  to  earn  fixed  charges.  A  typi- 
cal southern  home  beautiful  and  delightful  with  possibilities  of  FX  aristocratic 
est.ite.  Charming  society,  beat  markets,  electric  road.  Printed  description. 
I'rlca  (35.000. 

GRANT  PARISH,  Broker 
Principal  Office:  1429  ncw  York  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


VIRGINIA 


TN  THE  heart  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
regions  in  this  State  we  offer  a  truly  clctrant 
country  home.  The  environment  is  perfect; 
health,  pleasure,  and  picturesque  conditions 
prevail  in  the  most  pronounced  form.  The 
perfect  setting  of  this  historic  and  interesting 
home  is  appreciated  as  you  approach  the  mag- 
nificently shaded  lawn,  with  its  rare  trees,  firs, 
boxwood,  maples  and  cedars.  The  handsome 
colonial  mansion  has  12  rooms,  with  modern 
equipment.    The  outbuildings  are  complete. 

The  farm  contains  300  acres  and  is  in  high 
state  of  cultivation. 

This  property  is  in  shape  to  be  occupied  by 
people  of  culture  and  refinement.  Price. 
£50,000.    Illustrated  pamphlet. 

Free  Real  Estate  Register  Describing  200  Splendid  Farms  in  Best  Portion  of  State 

H.  W.  H1LLEARY  &  CO.  Charlottesville,  Va. 


$15  Per  Acre 


and  up  ;  easy  payments. 
Productive  soil,  mild  cli- 
mate,  fine  water,  good 

roads,  close  markets,  unsurpassed  school  and  social  advantages.    Write  for  beautiful  illustrated  Quarterly, 
other  attractive  literature  and  cheap  excursion  rates.    F.  H.  LaBaume,  Ag'l  Agt.,  Norfolk 
&  Western  Railway,  Box  2086,  Roanoke,  Va. 

no  irrigation  YEARLY  RAINFALL  45  INCHES!! 


List  of  Representative  Agents  and  Their  Respective  Localities 

Every  agentwhosenameis printed  below  has  been  vouchedfor  by  one  of  the  principal  banks  of  each  city.  COUNTRY  Life  IN  America  readers 
need  have  no  hesitancy  in  inquiring  of  or  dealingwith  them.    Address  REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT,  Country  Life  in  America 


CALIFORNIA 

LOS  ANGELES,  611  Fay  Bldg,       C.  H.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

COLORADO 

COLORADO  SPRINGS,  City  Property  and  Ranch  Lands 
Gazette  Building,  D.  V.  Donaldson 

CONNECTICUT 

GREENWICH,  Smith  Bldg.,  Franklin  Edson, 

Raymond  B.  Thompson  Co. 
GREENWICH,  Country  Property,  37  Railroad  Ave., 

Tel.  456  Green    Laurence  Timmons 
STAMFORD,  Realty,  Estates.  Farms 

Frank  B.  Gurley,  56  Park  Row 

MASSACHUSETTS 

PITTSFIELD,  "Berkshire  Hill  Properties"       Bruce  &  Co. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

DOVER,  464  Central  Ave.,  C.  H.  Bradley 

NEW  JERSEY 

RIDGEW00D,  Fone  50,  Village  and  Farm  Property 

S.  S.  Walstrum 

NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK,  141  Broadway  (Country  Property  Specialist) 

E.  E.  Slocum 
NEW  YORK,  546  5th  Ave.,  City  and  Country. 

Moore  &  Wyckoff 

WESTCHESTER  CO.,  527  Fifth  Ave.,  Scarsdale  Estates 
ROCHESTER,  I  Exchange  St.  C.  F.  Garfield 

Real  Estate  Co. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,     377  Broadway,      Lester  Bros. 


LONG  ISLAND 

LONG  ISLAND.  18  E.34*h  St.,  N.  Y., L'Ecluse,  Washburne&Co. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

FORBES  &  CAMPBELL,  52  Patton  Ave.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

PROVIDENCE,  Industrial  Trust  Co.  Bldg. 

Ralph  C.  Watrous  Co. 
PROVIDENCE,  Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  Building, 

Henry  W.  Cooke  Company 

VERMONT 

BURLINGTON,  Farms.SummerHomes,  Reynolds  Real  Estate 

VIRGINIA 

CHARLOTTESVILLE  H.  W.  Hilleary  &  Co. 

NORFOLK.  Baldwin  Bros.,  94  Brooke  Ave.,  Norfolk.  Va 


lO 


1 lit  Reodtrs'  Sitvice  will  five  inlormalion 
about  Iht  lain!  automobile  accessories 


COUNTRY   LIFE    IN  AMERICA 


June    I  ,  1911 


E,  ,  ,.  D  an  I    In  this  department 

uropean  Keal  are  pttntj  a()ver. 

Estate  Directory  »«<»«>- 

*  tial  property,  gentle- 
men's country  seals,  estates  and  town  houses  located 
in  Europe.  Advertisers  have  the  privilege  of 
using  the  European  Property  Bureau  also.  This 
Bureau  facilitates  negotiations  between  owners 
abroad  and  Americans  here.  Write  for  full 
details  and  advertising  rates.  MANAGER  REAL 
ESTATE  DEPARTMENT,  Country  Life  in 
America,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


"BEAR  WOOD" 

FORMERLY  PART  OF  THE  FOREST  OF  WINDSOR 

THIS  RENOWNED  AND  DISTINGUISHED 
COUNTY  SEAT 

occupying  nearly  3,000  ACRES 
magnificently  situated  in  the  delightful  country  between  Ascot  and 
Reading,  about  lour  miles  from  Twyford,  five  miles  from  Reading, 
twomilcsfrom  Wokingham,  and  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  Roya: 
Borough  of  Windsor,  comprising  a  stately  Mansion,  on  high  ground 
in  a  grandly  timbered  beautifully  undulating  park,  several  lovely 
lakes,  that  overlooked  by  the  Mansion  rivaling  Virginia  Water  in 
beauty,  extensive  wood  and  forest  lands,  seven  excellent  farmf 
(including  well -equipped  home  farms),  with  superior  Residences, 
the  picturesque  model  village  of  Sindlcsham,  numerous  small 
holdings,  cottages,  lodges,  allotments,  etc. 

THIS  ESTATE  is  famous  not  only  for  its  residential  advan- 
tages, with  hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing,  but  it  also  possesses 
great  potentialities  as  a  sound  improving  investment,  Twyford 
being  under  40  minutes,  and  Reading  within  45  minutes  of  London 
by  an  unsurpassed  service  of  express  trains  (on  a  well-laid  line 
with  no  tunnels),  whilst  the  surrounding  country  is  completely 
rural,  and  several  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  on  the  Thames,  such 
as  Sonning,  Henley,  Cliveden,  Maidenhead,  and  Windsor,  are 
within  an  easy  drive  by  motor  and  otherwise. —  Messrs. 

TROLLOPE  are  instructed  to  SELL  the  above  superb  and  highly 
enjoyable  RESIDENTIAL,  SPORTING  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL DOMAIN  by  AUCTION,  at  The  Mart,  near  the  Bank  of 
England,  E.  C.  in  July  next  (unless  an  acceptable  offer  be  pre- 
viously made  privately  I,  in  one  or  more  lots  —  Orders  to  view  and 
particulars  (when  ready  1.  with  plan,  views,  etc.,  may  be  obtained 
of  Messrs.  Trollope.  Land  Agents.  Auctioneers,  and  Surveyors,  14, 
Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  London,  England. 


TO  AMERICANS  requiring  a  residence  in  Eng- 
land: For  sale:  12  Sinclair  Gardens,  West 
Kensington,  London,  a  freehold  house,  four 
storied,  fully  furnished,  containing  piano,  electric 
light  (gas  in  .servants'  quarters),  in  quiet  street  with 
no  public  vehicles,  close  to  Olympia,  White  City. 
Uxbridge  Road  and  Addison  Road  Stations,  and  with- 
in five  minutes'  walk  of  puhlic  trams  and  omnibuses 
plying  to  all  parts  in  and  around  London.  The  house 
has  a  southern  aspect,  it  is  very  dry  and  healthy, 
overlooks  a  square  at  the  back  available  for  the  occu- 
pant and  is  ready  for  immediate  entry.  Owner  in  India. 
Price  only  $11,000.     For  further  particulars  address 

H.  BALDWIN  MAY,  Esq., 

63  Sinclair  Road,    West  Kensington,    London,  England 


THE  READERS'  SERVICE 

Gives  information  regarding  Real  Estate 


CANADA 


"  I  D  A  L  I  A  " 

AT  PORT  HOPE,  ONTARIO,  NEAR  COBOURG 

f FOR  SALE  This  beautiful  estate  of  33  acres,  over- 
looking and  extending  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario. 
Considered  the  most  attractive  and  prettiest  place  in 
all  Canada.  Its  beauty  even  surpasses  that  of  the 
handsome  summer  homes  owned  by  Americans  in 
Cobourg.  Only  a  15-minute  motor  drive  from  Co- 
bourg.  An  ideal  climate.  ULarge  double  brick  house 
containing  on  first  floor  drawing  room,  sun  parlor  or 
palmery,  library,  large  dining  room,  billiard  room 
with  lavatory,  butler's  pantry,  servants'  dining  room, 
kitchen,  laundry,  etc.,  and  servants'  balh  in  base- 
ment. Second  floor,  seven  rooms,  two  bath  rooms  and 
linen  closet  or  cupboard.  Third  floor,  finished  in 
wood,  four  rooms  and  bath.  Also  small  cottage  for 
servants.  Ice  house,  stable,  carriage  house,  etc. 
Excellent  tennis  court  and  bowling  green.  HFurther 
details,  views,  etc.,  upon  application.  Address 

R.  J.  HEMMICK,  Owner       Port  Hope,  Ontario,  Canada 


FOR  SALE 

Group  of  Islands  in  Lake  Superior,  area  ten 
thousand  acres,  virgin  forest,  23  small  lakes, 
splendid  fishing,  good  harbors.  Ideal  location 
for  gentleman's  fish  and  game  preserve.  For 
detailed  information  apply  to 

HICKS 

Toronto,  Ontario 


R.  S. 

43  Victoria  Street 


WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society  has  on 
its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  employment  on  farms.  Many 
of  them  acquired  experience  by  working  on  farms  in  this 
country.  Some  are  also  graduates  of  agricultural  schools  in 
this  country  or  abroad.  They  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  It  you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please  communi- 
cate with  us.  stating  what  you  will  pay.  whether  the  work  is 
permanent  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or  a  married  man. 
We  are  a  philanthropic  organization,  whose  object  is  to  assist 
and  encourage  Jews  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no  com- 
mission to  employer  or  employee. 

Address  FARM  LABOR  BUREAU 
Comer  nth  St.  and  Second  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICE  can  recommend  lor  the  summer  months  ex- 
perienced tutors;  companions;  summer  camp  counsellors;  boat- 
men (or  sail  or  motor:  chauffeurs;  electricians;  farmhands;  for- 
esters; gardeners;  general  men  on  country  places;  stenographers; 
private  secretaries;  musicians;  hotel  waiters;  bell-boys;  clerks: 
swimming  teachers;  tennis-markers;  country  club  stewards,  and 
reliable  men  for  a  variety  of  other  occupations.  Address  all 
communications  to  the  Secretary  for  Employment,  9  Univer- 
sity Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


WANTED, 

a  thoroughly  experienced  gardener,  married, 
without  children,  one  well  up  in  all  branches  of 
the  profession.  References  required.  Address: 
W.  L.,  P.  O.  Box  1587,  New  York. 


Country  Life  in  America  readers  are  look- 
ing for  desirable  properties. 

Manager  Real  Estate  Department 


PRACTICAL 
REAL  ESTATE 
METHODS 

By  Thirty  New  York  Experts 

A  UNIQUE  symposium 
^  *  of  some  thirty-odd 
chapters  dealing  with  every 
branch  of  the  real  estate 
business.  Never  before  have 
the  practical  experiences  of 
a  lifetime  been  brought 
together  in  such  a  plain, 
orderly  manner.  The  valu- 
able knowledge  of  men  in 
the  world's  greatest  realty 
market  is  here  placed  at 
your  disposal. 

f$  Buying,  selling,  leasing, 
renting,  improving,  devel- 
oping, and  financing  real 
estate — these  and  kindred 
topics  are  discussed  by  men 
of  ability  and  knowledge. 

Net,  $2.00  'postage  20c) 

You  Need  this  Book  for  Reference 

D0UBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


Advertising  Brings  Inquiries 

Inquiries  Result  in  Sales 


m 

Is  the  Medium 

Have  you  a  country  estate,  home,  seaside 
cottage,  bungalow,  farm  or  acreage  you  wish 
to  sell  ?  Advertise  it  to  a  class  of  people  to 
whom  the  country  appeals  —  to  the  readers 
of  Country  Life  in  America. 

The  July  1st  issue  goes  to  press  the  10th 
of  June.  Write  for  particulars  and  special 
low  rates.  Address 

Manager  Real  Estate  Directory 


Country  Life  in  America 


Garden  City,  L.  L 


— 
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CAMP  CARIBOU 
otlagr  on  Lake  shorr.  facing  mountains:  large,  fully 
;  itwn  i'ImidIitk.  hathroom,  hut  nnd  mid  wnlrr,  spring 
•»'*'•  long  distamr  telephone,  hathing,  through  r.illm.m,  in 
lair  trout  salmon  anil  logur.  daily  mail;  rental,  five  liun<lrril 
dollars,  includta  catties,  sailhoui .  ur  furl.  telephone  and  com- 
pletr  ri|inpmrnt  Krfrtrmc*.  photographs  anil  pnrtiiulars. 
r.  3.  SNYDER.  55  BLACKS TONK  ST..  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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FOR  SALE 

Fruit  I 
in  South- 
ern Mich- 
igan, 66 
Acres ;  20 
Acres  in 
Grapes,  he- 
sides  Ap- 
ples, Peaches,  Cherries  and  small  fruits. 
New  10-room  house  with  bath,  etc., 
steam  heated,  new  30  x  40  Barn,  7- 
room  Tenant  House  and  Packing  House, 
Stock  and  Tools,  located  one  mile  from 
Paw  Paw.  Address 

WALDO  E.  CUMMER 

960  Riverside  Avenue 
JACKSONVILLE  FLORIDA 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FARMS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

For  business,  pleasure,  or  investment.  $500  to  $50,000.  Circular  free  —  a 
postal  hring*  U. 

P.  F.  LELAND,  Minot  Building.  Boston,  Mass. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


SUMMER  home  in  one  of  the  best  sections 
of  New  Hampshire;  house  of  8  rooms;  re- 
cently rebuilt  at  considerable  outlay;  23 
acres;  exceptional  view;  pure  water  piped  to 
house  from  springs;  abundance  of  fruit;  will 
sell  for  $2600.  $1200  cash.  Owner,  Box  138, 
Antrim.  N.  H. 


FLORIDA 


"FLORIDA  WINTER  HOME"— For  Sale 

Beautiful  bungalow  surrounded  by  orange  trees  on  the 
banks  of  St.  Johns  River,  with  ten  acres  of  the  finest 
irrigated  truck  farm;  delightfully  located  in  region 
famous  for  shooting,  fishing  and  boating,  in  the  town 
of  Sanford,  Florida.  Price  will  be  made  satisfactory. 


CECIL  GABBETT 


SANFORD,  FLA. 


READERS'  SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 

is  prepared  to  give  impartial  advice  regarding 
the  different  suburban  real  estate  operations  now 
being  carried  on  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity 
MANAGER 
REAL   ESTATE  DEPARTMENT 


MAINE 


MAINE 


FOR  SALE 
GRINDSTONE  NECK,  MAINE 
(Winter  Harbor; 


Stable:    5  Stalls;  room  for  a  (  anilines;  4  Rooms  tor  Mrn. 
At  Grindstone  Neck  there  is  Golf,  Safe  Harbor  for  Boats;  Club 
Drives;  Automobiles,  etc.,  etc 

Apply  to 

EDWARD  B.  MEARS 

15th  and  Walnut  Street*,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"Af  OI'fTAi  ,"  ahoul  (1  aires  Modern  Stone 
and  Shingle  House  with  Gas,  wired  for  Klcctricity. 

BaJcmant:  Furnace;  Laundry;  liryuiK  Room; 
'  old  Storage  Room;  Wine  Closet;  Bathroom; 
Coal  Bins. 

l  irst  Moor:  Hall;  Living  Room:  Library;  Din- 
inir  Room;  Breakfast  Room:  Den;  toilet;  Butler's 
I *;i r> r ry ;  Kill  lien;  Servants  flail;  Butler's  Room; 
2nd  Man's  Room:  (  leaning  Room;  lour  Open 
I  in  I'laces. 

Second  Hour:  1.1  Maste. 's  Bedrooms;  5  Bath- 
rooms; 6  Open  l  ire  I'laies;  Sewing  Room;  Maid's 
Room;  Storage  Room. 

Third  Floor !  8  Servants'  Bedrooms;  Bathroom. 

House;  Swimming  Pool;  Casino;  Tennis  Courts; 


Bar  Harbor,  Maine 


RHODE  ISLAND 


MAINE  SUMMER  HOME 

Remodelled  Farm  House,  on  Belgrade  Lakes,  near  Bar  Harbor 
Express  Station.  Six  bedrooms  and  all  modern  conveniences. 
Stable,  barns,  man's  room,  orchard,  vegetable  garden,  motor  and' 
row  boats,  splendid  black  bass  fishing.  Price  $9,000,  including 
furniture,  etc.,  and  fifty  acres  meadow  and  wood  land,  or  will 
exchange  for  similar  property  near  New  York.  Apply 

Box  172,  Country  Life  in  America,  Garden  City,  New  York 

RHODE  ISLAND 


FOR  SALE 

IDEAL  RHODE  ISLAND  FARM 
Short  drive  to  station,  main  line.  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.; 
good  roads;  large  acreage;  50  acres  woodland;  large  modern 
house  with  improvements;  barns,  outbuildings;  pleasantly 
situated:  near  Narragansett  Bay;  good  neighborhood;  suitable 
for  gentleman's  country  place.    Full  description  on  request. 

Howard  V.  Allen,  Estate  Agent,  BoxV,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


Country   Life  in  America  readers 
are  looking  for  desirable  properties. 
Manager  Real  Estate  Department. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FARMS 

Virginia  and  Maryland  Country 
Property  of  Every  Description. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

J.  W.  LATHAM 
1420  New  York  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


I'Olt  SALE 

VERY  DESIRABLE  BUILDING  SITES  ON 

"BONNET  POINT  » 

on  the  ocean  at  the  mouth  of  NARRAGANSETT  HAY,  adjoining 
splendid  bathing  beach,  surl,  but  no  umleitow,  tool  and  bracing  air  and 
very  accessible;  short  distance  from  Narragansett  Pier.  Reasonable 
prices.    Further  particulars  from 


.".  I  I'lnc  Street 


N.  TAI.ItOT 

Tel.  6180  John 


NEW  Vnitk 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MARYLAND 


■FOR  SALE- 


The  most  desirable  estate  on  Miles  River  in  Talbot  County, 
Maryland,  containing  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres  with 
handsome  dwelling  in  good  repair.  Miles  River  is  the  gem  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Chesapeake.  This  property  has  the 
choicest  location  on  the  river.  It  is  three  miles  from  Easton, 
the  County  Seat,  and  one  mile  from  a  Railroad  Station.  Six 
mails  a  day  from  Baltimore  and  four  Irom  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  Excellent  telegraph  and  telephone  service.  The  County 
roads  cannot  be  surpassed  for  automobiling.  The  mansion  might 
be  rented  lor  the  summer.   Address  Box  37,  Easton,  Md. 


Fine  estates  and  choice  farms  in 
established  and  desirable  sections 

CRAIG  F.  R.  DRAKE,  Real  Estate 
Whiton-Stuart  Bldg.       8  East  54th  St.,  New  York 


MARYLAND 


■A  MARYLAND- 


GENTLEMAN'S  COUNTRY  ESTATE 

Fronting  on  the  picturesque  and  navigable  Wye, 
in  the  heart  of  the  "Venice  of  America",  is 
recommended  for  vour  investigation.  There  is  a 

COLONIAL   MANOR  HOUSE 

In  perfect  condition,  surrounded  by  gardens  and 
charming  land-  and  waterscape.  There  is  a  fertile 
farm  of  300  acres  which  netted  a  profit  of  over 
$2,400  for  the  year  1910.  All  buildings  have 
modern  sanitary  installation.  Climate  is  ideal. 
Price  is  attractive. 

SOUTHERN  FARM  AGENCY 

721   Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Virginia 


The  magnificent  country  estate  of  Cheston  in  Queen  Anne's 
County.  Maryland,  on  Wye  River,  contains  over  seven  hundred 
and  sixtv-thiee  acres  of  land  in  high  state  of  cultivation  with 
comfortable  house  andall  necessary  outbuilding  surrounded  by  a 
lawn  and  grove  of  trees  covering  over  seventeen  acres.  Has 
four  miles  of  shore,  is  within  four  miles  uf  a  branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  and  twelve  miles  of  Centreville,  which  is 
also  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  within  three  hours  ot  Philadel- 
phia, and  five  hours  of  New  York.  Fine  boating,  fishing  and 
oystering. 

This  property  will  be  sold  at  public  sale  in  Centreville, 
Queen  Anne's  County,  Maryland,  on  Tuesday,  June  6,  '  1 1. 

Any  one  desiring  furthrr  particulars  and  wishing  to  visit  the 
place  will  communicate  with 

EDWIN  H.  BROWN,  Jr..  Attorney, 

Centreville,  Md. 
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COUNTRY   LIFE    IN  AMERICA 


June   i,   191  i 


A  rr»hif  f^tc'  DirPPf  nrv  th'S  dePartment  are  printed  advertisements  of  architects,  landscape  designers,  sanitary  and 
ilXCIllLCClo     J_/1I  CCLUI  y     constructing  engineers.    This  department  enables  architects  to  get  in  touch  with  readers 

who  intend  to  build.  Special  rates.  Address  ARCHITECTS'  DEPARTMENT,  Country  Life  in  America,  11-13  W.  32d  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  Rare  Delicacy  of  the  Natural  Grain  of 


1ED 


(AMERICA'S  FINEST  HARDWOOD) 

IS  SUGGESTED  IN  THE  CHAIRS  shown  below. 

Iris  significant  that  Red  Gum  is  now  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  finest  cabinet  makers  the  respectful  atten- 
tion, the  superb  mastery  of  finish  and  the  affectionate  "personal  touch"  formerly  given  only  to  mahogany. 


Exam  pits  of  RED  CUM  Chairs  bj 
JOHNSON  CHAIR  CO.,  Chicact 


i  I 


RED  GUM  is  Now  an  ARTISTIC  NECESSITY." 

It  is  our  only  high-class  Native  Cabinet  Wood  of  Real  Distinction. 
RED  GUM  is  Ideal  for  Special  Furniture  and  Fine  Interiors. 

YOUR    Home    DESERVES    RED    GUM  Furniture. 


Remember  that  RED  GUM  equals  Circassian  Walnut  and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

At  its  present  price  RED  GUM  is  the  most  remarkable  purchase  in  the  entire  hardwood 
field.    Insist  on  it  for  interior  trim,  for  carved  detail  work,  and  for  special  order  furniture. 

If  planning  to  build  write  any  of  the  undersigned  Jor  samples,  prices,  and  list  of  important  buildings  of 
ALL  TYPES  wherein  RED  GUM  has  gi-i'en  years  of  eminent  satisfaction,  both  practical  and  artistic. 


Charles  F.   Luehrmann  Hardwood  Lumber 

Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Himmelberger-Harrison  Lumber  Company, 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
Anderson-Tully  Company,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Baker  Lumber  Company,  Turrell,  Arkansas 
Carrier  Lumber  &  Manufacturing  Company, 

Sardis,  Miss. 
Three  States  Lumber  Co.  ,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Lamb-Fish  Lumber  Company,  Charleston,  Miss. 


ARaonf  if  11I  f-Inma  's  within  the  reach  of  all  who  build,  be 
peauiuui  nome  that home hj^e or small  Arti5tic  Com. 

plete  Plans  from  a  good  Architect  ate  what  is  needed.  I  am  that 
good  Architect.    Write  to  me.    My  books  are 

New  Picturesque  Cottages  (1910)  Designs  from  $3500  up.  By  mail  $1.00 

Book  of  Bungalows.    I  and  1%  story        -      $1000  up.  By  mail  $2.00 

Picturesque  Suburban  Houses —  Designs  from  $3000  up.  By  mail  $2.00 

Picturesque  Summer  Cottages  —  From  $1000  to  $4000.  By  mail  Jl.oo 

Camps.  Cabins  and  Shacks.    Designs  from  $300  up.  By  mail  $1.00 
The  five  books  sent  at  one  time,  for  $5.00 

E.  E.  HOLMAN,  ;018-1020  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


"  COUNTRY  AND  SUBURBAN  HOUSES" 

are  books  you  should  have  before  building. 

The  numerous  designs  and  suggestions  will  be  of  considerable  assistance  in  helping  you  develop  your 
ideas  into  practical  buildins  plans.  The  designs  are  carefully  selected  from  oricinal  sketches  and  from 
photos  of  actual  work  and  are  illustrated  by  perspective  views  of  exteriors  with  first  and  second  story 
floor  plans  giving  all  dimensions  and  details.  There  is  a  full  descrintion  01  each  design  with  accurate 
estimate  of  cost.  Interior  views.  Chapters  containing  useful  information  and  methods  ol  planning 
and  building.  Colonial, ArlLtlr.  Murto.  Ilalr  Tlmbfr,  and  other  stvles  of  Architecture.  Books  11  x  u  inches. 

Designs  costing  *6.000  to  *3*.«00.      Price  *3.00  prepaid. 

l>esle«8  costlne  *2.5<M>  to  #10.000.      Price  *i.00  prepaid. 
u/m  .  .  .       d?"°''?J,'"s  «««  °"  for  remodeling  old  buildings 

WILLIAM  P.  DEWSNAP,  Architect,  150  Nassau  St..  New  York  City  (Rooms  513,  514.  51S) 


The  Plan  Shop  BUNGALOW  BOOK 

with  a  supplement  of  SUMMER  COTTAGES  ($200  and  up)  embodies  the  latest 
ideas  in  the  bungalow  art  and  offers  something  different  in  design  and  con- 
struction for  cosy  camps  and  low  cost  homes. 

It  costs  less  in  time,  patience  and  money  to  build  from  practical  plans — the 
Pl«n  Shop  kind  at  $5  and  upwards. 

The  Designer  is  a  Californian  and  knows  the  bungalow  by  heart. 

The  book  is  bristling  with  interest  and  suggestions  for  all  home  makers.  Price 
Fifty  Cents. 

R0LL1N  L  TUTTLE.  Architect,  630-631  Andrm  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Why  Not  Get  The  Best? 

It  costs  no  more  to  build  a  well  planned 
house  than  a  poorly  planned  one.  My 
new  book 

"HOMES  OF  CHARACTER" 

Illustrates  the  "  last  word  "  in  plans  of 
over  40  medium  tost  homes.  $1.00,  post- 
paid.   Sample  pages,  2c  stamp. 

Special  Offer  MLd0°kUar  Free 

with  a  vear"s  subscription  to  KEITH'S 
MAGAZINE  on  Home  Building,  $2.00. 

JOHN  HEHRY  HEWS0N,  Architect 
1233  Williamson  Bid?.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


C.  P.  DARLING 

CIVIL  AND  LANDSCAFB  ENGINEER 
Huntington,  N.  Y.  47  West  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Topographical  and  Real  Estate  Surveying  and  sub- 
divisions. The  laying  out,  general  treatment,  and 
improvement  of  Suburban  and  Country  Estates. 


Surveys,  Maps,  Landscape  Work 

GROUNDS  OF  ALL  KINDS  PLANNED  AND 
PLANTED    IN    AN    ARTISTIC  MANNER 

CLARK  &  PIKE,  Engineers,  Willoughby,  0. 


COR  practical  advice  on  prac- 
tical horticulture  consult 
ARTHUR.  HERRINGTON 

Practical  Landscape  Architect  500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


0.  PERRY  SARLE,  ENGINEER 

146  Westminster  Street,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

WATER  Supply.  Drainage. 
Water   Power.  Foundations. 
Abolition  of   Grade  Crossings. 
HARBOR  AND  RIVER  WORK.  HYDRAULICS 


NEW  EDITIONS  OF 

A  Girl  of  the  Limberlost 

AND 

Freckles 

Uniformly  bound  and  illustrated  in  color.    Each  Vol- 
ume, Fixed  price,  $1.20  (postage  12c.) 

At  the  Foot  of  the  Rainbow 

Color  Illustrations,  $1 .50 

Three  idyllic  Nature  stories  by 

Gene 
Stratton-Porter 

that  have  sold  steadily  by  tens  of 
thousands.  Their  appeal  is  straight  and 
fine ;  the  setting  is  the  outdoors ;  and 
characters  of  the  type  of  Freckles  and 
Elnora  are  held  as  standards  of  pure- 
minded,  lovable  boyhood  and  girl- 
hood in  thousands  of  American  homes. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


The  Readers'  Service  gives 
information  about  Railroads, 
Hotels  and  Tours. 


♦ 
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COUNTR Y    L  I  V  K    IN    AM  K RICA 


//  a  brohtem  grow*  in  your  tnrdtn 
write  to  Tki  Hea4*f»  Strvif4 
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l^/\lll#-r'»f     I  Vrn  In  ilm  d(  pattern  nt  art-  printed  tin  .ul  vt  1 1  iMiinnt  wtl  tclialile  poult  ry  hrccili  1  s  ami  ilialirs  111  poultry  sup  pin  •. 

*  '  'vllUry  1  JITCC  tOiy  J  |H.  |\Milt,v  l)i  |i.utmi  m  ol  <  ountky  I.ikk  in  Amhrica  will  be  to  send  to  its  readers  any  informatiot 
about  poultn  which  they  may  desire.    Address  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT,  COUNTRY  Life  in  America,  11-13  West  32<1  Street,  New  York. 


10  Day-Old  Chicks  Free 
Willi  Every  100  in  June 


>n  nil 
ordtr*  for  d»y- 
old  rliioka  between  , 
n*  iHth  and  August  1st 

wp  (jive  you  a  freo  bonus  

'ty  Ave  day  old  obickg  for  the 
|>ri,-«'  of  llfty  -ono  himdntl  mid 
ton  for  the  prior  of  Idtl,  and  soon. 
>ls  Is  tho  blggoat  opportunity  to 
I'ittihVM    s|,,,-k    over  offered, 
hatched  day  old  chicks  grow 
:.  inaturo  quickest,  are  hard.  M 
and  -.bow  tbelr  Hasslness  bent.  Will 
he   your  best    layers    next  winter 
Nearly  all  the  big  nhow  winners  are 
June  batcbed  clucks. 
UiaUlice  no  bar  to  successful  ship 
We    guarantee  successful 
it*.    Also  rggs  for  hatching,, 
r  utility  and  prize  winnlni 
stock.    Prices  very  rensi uml.l.  . 
'Send  for  our  new  poultry  book 
I"  Money  -  Mak  in*    Poul  try.' 
You'll  read  it. 
PITTSPIt  l.D  I'Ol'l.lRY 
t:AKM  COMPANY 
404  Mala  St. 
Ittsfleld.  M«. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

World'*  Record  for  Twenty-two  Year* 

AT  Madison  Square 
"    Gai  den  Shows  the  last 


til   than  iiii>  axhibitoi 
is     won   on  any  B.  P. 
Rocks  during  that  time. 

Highest  Grade  Breeding 
.iiid  Kxhibition  liiids  for 
Sale  -  New  York  Winneis 
and  Birds  bred  Irom 
Winners.  The  last  13  yens 
?j  Birds  bred  by  us  have 
sold  lor  Jo 00  or  more  each, 
or  that  price  refused. 

Illustrated  Circular  Free, 
giving  New  York,  Chicago 
and  Kansas  Cny  Show 
Records. 

Rfia  from  Best  Pens, 
(10  per  12.  fas  per  33. 

Bradley  Bros., 
Box  811. 
Lee.  Massachusetts. 


Ill  I908."  FilSt 
;ockerel  at  Ne<r 
500  Barred  Ply- 


Conejo  Farms,  Baby  Chicks 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  kind  that  live  and  grow  fast.  Shipped 
safely  any  distance  by  express.  Also  eggs 
for  hatching  from  Barred  and  White  Rocks 
and  White  Wyandottes. 

A  E.  Wright,  Mgr.,  Lock  Box  506.  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGER'S  "JERSEY  STRAIN  " 

Leading  Winners— Madison  Sq  ,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, etc. 
WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
Eggs  —  $1.50,  $3.00,  $5.00  and  $10.00  for  15. 
COLUMBIAN  ROCKS   Eggs -$5.00  for  15. 
PEKIN  DUCKS    Eggs -$1.50  and  $3.00  for  12. 
SQUASHING  PIGEONS 
PAUL  C.  SPRINGER.         R.  D.  4  H.        BRIDGETON.  N  J. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 


For  Winter  Eggs  and  Meat  have 
Given  the  Greatest  Satisfaction 


^^^^^^|^H  This  is  the  most  perfect  specimen  of 

E^R  I  the    Buff  Orpington  in  existence  — 

*  twice  winner  of  Championship  honors 

*"  HJ  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  N.  Y., 
t,  Kfl^^H  beating  all  English  importations, 
t- -t.v/TVflM  also  first  and  all  specials  at  Boston, 
^Kt%%*%t%m»\%W^^  iqh.  Many  other  fine  birds  of  his 
same  blood  lines  in 
my  pens. 

Send  for  the  "  Joe- 
Pye  Book"  and  mat- 
ing list.  P.  0.  Box  30. 


JOQ-PYQ 

breeder  of 

Buff  Orpingtons 


The  "Alton  Farm"  Strain  of  Mnmmoth  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  art 
of  unusual  lizr.  quick  growers  and  heavv  Isveri  We  believe  they 
have  no  equal  as  layers.  Last  year,  a  flock  of  500  divided  into  18 
pent  laid  74.529  eggs,  or  a  hen  average  of  over  148.  We  grow  our 
Ducklings  in  clean  pens  with  plenty  of  clear  water  to  drink,  but  none 
to  swim  or  wallo  v  in.  They  are  fed  bran,  corn  meal  and  middlings, 
with  quantities  of  finely  cut  g'een  clove'.  At  ten  weeks  they  d'ess 
over  10  pounds  to  the  pair,  and  are  a  delicacy  relished  by  the  epicure. 

Large  Stock-    Prompt  Shipments.    Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
rrriti  to-tlau  for  catalog  called   '  Fact*  From  A/ton  Farm." 
S.  B.  &  E.  W.  TWINING.    Afton  Fnrm.  Yardley,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks  of  Quality 

Sent  by  express  direct  to  you 

Why  hot  her  with  eggs?  You  lose  three  weeks, 
vou  don't  know  how  many  will  hatch.  I  can  sup- 
ply you  with  healthy  young  chicks  at  once  and 
guarantee  them  to  reach  you  in  good  condition. 
All  grades  —  finest  exhibition  matings  or  utility 
stock  of  Fishel  Strain  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  My 
prices  are  reasonable. 

Send  six  cents  in  stamps  for  my  chick 
catalog  —  the   finest  ever  issued. 

R.  C.  Caldwell,  Box  1020,  Lyndon,  Ross  Co.,  O. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Raised  in  open  fields.  Hardy  and  prolific  husky  chicks. 
No  dopey  weaklings.  Vigorous  stock.  No  picture  books. 
Day  old  chicks  $15.00  per  100  $145  00  per  1.000 

Hatching  eggs    $8.00  per  100  $70.00  per  1,000 

Hot  water  equipment.  "Simplex"  plans  and  specifi- 
cations. 

WILSON  FARM,  MORRISTOWN,  N.  J.,  Phone  716 


At  Special  Sale  Prices 


Which  means  a 
great  reduction 
in  price  to  move 
two  thousand 
SELECTED 
BREEDERS, 
EXHIBITION 
BIRDS  and  UTIL- 
ITY FOWLS 
quickly. 

U.  R.  Fishel's  White  Plymouth  Rocks 

are  conceded  the  world  over  the  very 
best  that  can  be  or  has  been  produced. 
As  egg  producers  and  money  makers.  Send 
for  SPECIAL  SALE  LIST.    //  is  Free. 

Eggs  $5  per  Fifteen. 

Sale  Stock  Eggs  $6  per  Hundred. 


U.  R.  FISHEL 


Box  80 


HOPE,  IND. 


Wm.  Cook  &  Sons 

(Established  1873) 

Originators  Ik  Orpingtons 

Box  30,  Scotch  Plains,  New  Jersey 

Eventually  if  you  want  the  Best  Orpingtons,  any  variety, 
you  will  send  to  their  Originators,  who  naturally  have 
them.  Why  not  now?  and  avoid  loss  and  disappoint- 
ment. We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  satisfaction,  which 
is  backed  by  a  reputation  of  38  years'  standing.  Over  13,000 
first  prizes  won  by  us.  103  firsts  at  Madison  Square  in 
six  showings,  more  than  eight  times  as  many  as  any  other 
breeder. 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalog  containing  history  of 
the  origination  of  the  Orpington  and  hints  on  poultry 
keeping.  Advice  free.  Inspection  cordially  invited 
Special  sale  of  several  thousand  stock  birds.  Orna 
mental  land  and  water  fowl  for  sale.  Recognized 
headquarter*  for  the  Best  Orpingtons  in  the  world. 
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The  Readers'  Serviie  gives  infor- 
mation about  real  estate 


COUNTRY    LIFE    IN  AMERICA 


J  U  N 


i  ,   i  9  i  i 


G.  D.  TILLE  Y,  Naturalist 


Crowned  Cranes 


I  have  on  sale  the  greatest  collection  of  Cranes  in  this  country,  both  as  to  number  and  variety,  and  offer  the  following  named 
kinds  for  immediate  delivery  —  Sarus,  Common  European,  American  Sandhill,  Demoiselle,  Crowned,  Manchurian,  Japanese  White- 
neck,  Asiatic  White,  Stanley  or  Paradise,  Japanese  Hooded. 

I  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive  dealer  in  land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have  the  most  exten- 
sive and  complete  stock  in  the  United  States. 


Swans  Sheldrakes 

Geese  Herons 

Ducks  Storks 

Gallinules  Flamingoes 


Pelicans  Ibis  Cassowaries  Peafowl  Quail  Doves  Cockatoos  Cockatiels  Finches 

Sea  Gulls  Coots  Ostriches  Fancy  Pheasants  Partridges  Owls  Parrots  Parrakeets  Mynahs 

Shore  Birds  Mud  Hens  Emus  Game  Birds  Jungle  Fowl  Eagles  Lories  Love  Birds  and  other  rare  birds  from 

Spoonbills  Cranes  Rheas  Curassows  Crowned  Pigeons  Macaws  Lorikeets  Toucans  all  parts  of  the  world. 


Darien  is  seventy  minutes  from  New  York  on  the  main  line  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  and  is  situated  on  the  Post  Road,  half  between"  Stamford 
and  South  Norwalk,  on  the  direct  automobile  route  from  New  York  to  Boston.    Visitors  desirous  of  inspecting  the  stock  are  welcome,  by  appointment. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Naturalist,  DARIEN,  CONNECTICUT 


SWANS 
Stately   Royal  Birds 

I  sell  only  ADULT 
Roval  Swum  of  Eng- 
land.  of  breeding 
aye, which  will  breed. 
I  do  not  handle  the 
inferior  continental 
birds,  nf  immature 
age,  and  most  of 
which  have  been  ca- 
ponized  to  render 
them  infertile,  un- 
known to  the  buyer. 
I  can  refer  intending 
purchasers  to  gentle- 
men who  have  pro- 
cured birds  from  me  in  the  past  and  who  have  begged  me  to  BUY 
THEM  BACK  because  they  had  been  OVERRUN  WITH  THE 
PROGENY. 

DR.  CECIL  FRENCH,  Zoologist,      Washington,  D  C. 


Maplecroft  Rhode  Island  Reds 

win  at  all  the  leading  shows.  "It  pays  to  buy 
the  best."  Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale  in  large 
quantities.  Send  for  Circular  and  Mating  List 
of  S.  C.  Reds.  J.  G.  Dutcher,  Prop.  Address 
Maplecroft  Farms,    Pawling,    New  York 

Milch  Goats,   Pea  Fowl,  Swan,  Embden 
Geese,  Pekin  Ducks, 
White  Orpingtons,  Birds  and  Eggs 
One  day  Chicks  and  Ducks 
160  ACRES 

Golden  West  Water  Fowl  Ranche, 

JOLIET.  ILLINOIS 


OXE  OF  TIM'.  -IOIITS  IN  Ol'R  I'AKK 


We  carry  the  largest  stock  in  America  of  ornamental  birds  and  animals.  Our  ponds  now  contain  nearly  200  best  Royal  Swans  of 
England.  We  have  fine  lot  of  the  beautiful  pink  FLAMINGOES  and  the  very  large  European  PELICANS.  Also  STORKS, 
CRANES,  PEAFOWL,  fancy  GEESE  and  DUCKS.  Our  pheasant  pens  contain  over  a  thousand  Ringneck  and  fancy  PHEAS- 
ANTS. AH  stock  is  kept  under  practically  natural  conditions.  We  have  6o  acres  of  land  entirely  devoted  to  our  business.  Can 
also  promptly  furnish  BUFFALOES,  DEER.  LLAMAS,  RABBITS,  etc.  Write  us  before  buying  elsewhere— it  will  pay  you  to 
do  so.   Your  visit  solicited.    We  are  only  6o  miles  from  New  York  and  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

WFN7  St  MAfKFNQFN  Proprietors  of  Pennsylvania  YARDLEY,  PA. 

Department  D.  Tll.nL  0C  MAlrtE.rOE.ll,  Pheasantry  and  Game  Park  BUCKS  COUNTY 


White  Wyandottes 

Honor  winners  in  the  BEST  SHOWS. 
For  size,  shape,  color  and  constitutional 
vigor  of  stock,  and  quantity,  size  and  color 
of  eggs,  my  Hock  of  White  Wyandottes  are 
without  a  peer. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  10  splendid  matings. 
Choice  males  and  females  for  sale. 
Catalogue  of  igi  1  Matings  free  fortheasking. 

HARRY  W.  BRITTON.Moorestowii.N.J. 


V 


1st  Cock,  Phila..  1906 


Giant  Bronze  Turkeys  —  Partridge  Wyandottes 
America's  Best  Strains 

It  the  great  Madison  Square  Garden  Show,  season  of  1908,  our  Bronze 
Turkeys  and  Partridge  Wyandottes  won  more  first  and  special  premiums 
than  all  other  competitors.  At  the  recent  1910  Madison  Square  Show  in 
hottest  competition,  we  again  won  half  the  firsts  and  a  total  of  more  pre- 
miums than  all  other  competitors.  All  stock  farm  raised,  vigorous  and 
unsurpassed  lor  egg  and  table  purposes.  The  choicest  stock  always  for 
sale.    H  'e  have  f<>r  sale  also  some  half-wild  turkeys. 

Write  your  wants  —  We  can  please  you. 
BIRD  BROTHERS  Box  B  Meyersdale,  Pa. 


rr  C  C  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 

LllUO  ROCKS,  ?ft?E?..BK3 

Guineas,  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks. 

Write  for  Free  Price  List. 

C.  ADELL  KAYNER,  West  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Highest  Honors  Madison  Square  Garden 
White  Holland  Turkeys      Indian  Runner  Ducks 
Single  Comb  Buff  Leghorns 

Write  for  what  you  want.  Free  circular. 

Stock  And  Eggs  notv  Half  Price 
ROYAL  FARMS,  Dept.  X.,  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey 

CHICKEN  BUSINESS  fortune?™  ,t 

LGet  Busy.  We  start  you.  Most 
^successful  Poultry  Farm.  Thous- 
*  ands  to  choose  from.  Low  prices' 
on  fowls, eggs,  incubators,&c. 

,  _  ^jBig     illustrated,  valuable  

book  "  Profitable  Poultry  "  tells  how,  sent  for  4  cents. 

BERRY'S  POULTRY  FARM,      Box  42,  I    Clarinda,  low* 


Jink   I  .   I  o  I  I 


COUNTR  V    I.  I  F  E    IN    A  M  K  RICA 


What  li  a  fmr  rrnlal  Int  n  fiun 
pr'iprrlyf     A  i*  Ihr  Hril'lfn'  'trrt.lir 


The  Quality RXgZSEen  FENCE 


Stirtrh    "  Pittsburgh  Perfect"    Fence  'round  youi  poultry  yard,  and  note  how 
much  better  it  looks  than  the  old  fence  it  replaces — the  air  of  distinction  it  gives 
whole  premises.     Observe  how  it  actually  keeps  in  the  smallest  chicks, 
UM  Keeps  out  nil  wild  and  domestic  animals.    As  years  roll  on,  you  see  no  spread  stays, 
"i>  rusted,  broken  and  loose  wires,  no  sagging  between  posts;   instead,  the  fence  remains 
erect,  even  and  firm,  because  it  is  essentially  a  service  fence  of  highest  quality.     Yet  it 
co»U  no  more  than  an  inferior  fence. 


All  "Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fence  is  made  from  Open  riearth 
wire,  tough,  strong,  durable  like  old  time  iron  wire,  and 
perfectly  galvanized  with  pure  zinc  by  our  exclusive 
process.     At   every   point  of  contact,  the  wir«t 


are 


ELECTRICALLY 

Tliit  frnture  i*  fnimil  only  in   "  ritt«l>nr(fh  Perfect 
durability  and  appearance  over  all  other  fences. 

EVERY   ROD  GUARANTEED 


WELDED 

Fence,  and  doubles  Its  strength, 

PERFECT 


Write  for  catalogue  showing  73  different  styles  and  sizes,  adapted  to  every  FIELD,  FARM,  RANCH,  LAWN 
or  POULTRY  purpose,  ot  look  up  the  best  dealer  in  your  town— he  handles  "  Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fence 
exclusively. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Company 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Malrnre  nt  "Pllt»burnh  Perfect"  Brandu  of  Barbed  Wire,  Bright,  Annealed  and  Galvanized 
ITldftcrs  OI  Wir<.  Fcnce  Sup|Mi  Standard  Wire  NaiU,  and  ,rPittaburgh  Perfect"  Fencing. 


Royal  White  Indian  Games  (Cornish) 

The  Ideal  fowl  forcountrv  estates.  They  are  pure  white, 
early  maturing  and  hardy;  desirable  winter  layers  and 
excel  as  table  fowl. having  a  delicious  pheasant-like  flavor. 
I  he  t'hampton  stoek  in  Anierira  into  be  found  at  Rose- 
mary Farm  where  there  are  always  from  500  to  ,').000  to 
choose  from.  For  particulars,  prices  and  nintintrs,  apply  to 

H.  J.  Smith,  Supt.         Rosemary  Farm 
Huntington,  L.  I.,  New  York 


Amateur,  Fancier,  Professional 
Breeder  or  General  Farmer  —  the 
Book  you  need  is 

"The  Poultry  Book" 

372  illustrations.  One  large  hand- 
some volume.    $5.50  postpaid. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO., 

Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


"You  might  be  Interested  in  the  successful 
way  In  which  the  International  Sanitary  Hover 
acted.  We  had  a  late  hatch  in  August,  of  forty- 
two  chicks,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  1  state 
that  today  (Sept.  »)  we  have  the  same  number 
living. 

(Signed)  J.  H.  Hallock, 

Pine  Top  Poultry  Farm.  Hartwood.  N.  Y. 


What's  the  use  hatching 
chicks  if  you  can't  raise  'em 

The  International  Sanitary  Hover  is  essential  to  successful  brooding  of  chickens.  It  is 
indispensable  to  the  farmer  with  a  few  chicks  or  to  the  poultry  man  with  thousands  to 
^  raise.   Both  give  testimony  to  the  wonderful  results  attained  with  this  hover. 

Don't  continue  with  your  old  equipment  and  take  any  chances  this  year. 

This  nearest  to  nature  hover — the  International  Sanitary —  is  built  en- 
tirely of  metal,  and  will  last  20  years.  The  hover  heat  from  above  is  greatest 
near  hovercurtain,  CONSEQUENTLY  NO  CROWDING,  and  chicks  do 
not  pile  in  the  center.    Every  chick  has  a  chance  under  this  hover. 

Vermin-proof,  lice-proof,  dirt-proof.  Steady  hen  heat,  without  drafts  and 
no  possibility  of  foul  air,  gases  or  smoke  getting  to  chicks.  No  expen- 
sive brooder  equipment  necessary  with  these  hovers.  Can  be  set  in  barn, 
box— anywhere. 

Write  today  for  Hover  catalogue  and  convincing  testimonials 

INTERNATIONAL  POULTRY  SALES  CO. 

BOX  36  BROWNS  MILLS  NEW  JERSEY 


DON'T  BUILD 


that  new  hen  house  or  fix  up  the  old  one  until  you  get  our  large  new  100  pp.  catalog  (over  100  Illustrations) 
telling  all  about  the  Porter  Poultry  House  Fixures,  Perfection  Feed  Hoppers,  Simplex  Trap  Nests,  feeds  and 
supplies  of  all  kinds.  Potter  Fixtures  have  been  on  the  market  over  8  years  and  are  used  by  thousands  of 
poultry  keepers.  They  are  complete,  convenient  and  sanitary;  made  in  3  styles  and  1a  sizes  to  fit  any  hen  house. 
We  now  make  the  complete  line  of  PORTABLE  (K.  D.)  HOUSES,  BROOD  COOPS,  PIGEON  LOFTS, 
etc..  formerly  made  hy  the  Morgan  Sanitary  House  Co.,  of  Lemont,  111.  These  are  made  in  20  different 
styles  and  sizes,  and  if  you  want  a  complete,  up-to-date  and  cheap  house  or  coop  of  any  kind  you  should  not 
fail  to  send  for  larze  Illustrated  catalog  telling  all  about  these  goods. 

ffcftN'T  V\\  I  or  sell  your  laying  hens:  use  the  POTTER  SYSTF  .'and  pick  out  the  layers  from 
1/UIl  1  IyILL  the  loafers  and  keep  only  healthy  laying  hens.  The  Potter  System  is  the  greatest  dis- 
covery of  the  century  in  the  poultry  world  and  is  used  by  over  25,000  poultry  keepers.  You  can  save  dollars 
every  year  by  using  our  system,  because  you  keep  only  layers.  Our  new  100  pp.  book  entitled  "Don't  Kill 
the   Laying   Hen'*  is  a  revelation   to  poultry  raisers  on   the  subject  of  laying  and  non-laying   hens  and   egg  production. 

Potter  Poultry  Products  are  for  Particular  Poultry  People,  and  if  you  are  particular  and  want  to  make  more  monev  on  your  flock  you  will  write  today  for 
our  catalogs  and  circulars.  j     POTTER  &  CO 


Bo^  33    Downers  Grove,  Illinois 


KENNEL     DIRECTO  R  Y  —  Continued 


Great  Danes 

Brindle  and  fawn  puppies 
(puppies  starting  at  $25  for 
females)  are  offered  by  the 
most  successful  breeder  in 
America. 

R.  E.  L  Nicholson 
Treasury  Dept.      Washington.  D.  C. 


Great  Danes 

The  Ideal  Dog  for  the  Country  Place.  A 
wonderful  watch  dog,  a  faithful  companion. 
A  litter  of  dark  and  golden  brindle  pups  from 
registered  stock  (starting  with  females  at  $25). 
LARCHDELL  FARM,   Nyack.  New  York 


Great  Dane  Puppies 

For  sale,  something  worth  while.  Sire,  undefeated 
champion  Vohl's  Vulcan,  118,327.  Best  Great  Dane 
in  New  York  Show,  1908-1909-1910-1911.  Dam, 
Linda  Lou,  149,589  A.  K.  C. 

ROYAL  FARMS 

Little  Silver  New  Jersey 


English  Bloodhounds 

The  most  perfect  family  dog.  Companionable, 
intelligent,  affectionate.  Natural  man  trailers, 
easily  trained  to  find  any  member  of  the  family, 
or  strangers;  long  registered  pedigrees:  always 
winners  on  the  show  bench  and  on  the  trail. 

I  can  offer  some  very  grand  pairs  not  related,  and 
single  bitches  nearly  ready  for  breeding  purposes,  or 
as  show  does,  trailers  or  companions. 

Illustrated  Rook.  t«o  stamps.   Photograph,  25  cents. 

T.  L.  WINCHEIX,   Fair  Haven,  Vermont 


Russian  Wolfhounds 

For  beauty  of  form  and  disposi- 
tion these  Aristocratic  dogs  have 
few  equals  and  no  superiors. 
Their  gentility,  courage,  strength, 
speed  and  loyalty  are  tried  and 
true.  Fit  associates  for  child, 
gentleman  or  lady. 

Mirasol    Ken  n  els 

Pasadena,  California 


Russian  Wolfhounds 

Valley  Farm  Kennels 
Simsbury.  Conn. 

The  largest  and  most  successful 
Breeders  and  Exhibitors  of  Russian 
Wolfhounds  in  the  world. 

Illustrated  catalogue  containing 
exclusive  information,  10c. 


i6 


The  Readers'  Serine  will  give  injormation   p  /^v  tt  vr  Hp  T\  -\r 
about  the  latest  automobile  accessories       v-*  v>J  U  IN    1    Ix  I 


LIFE    IN  AMERICA 


June   i,   191  I 


jr-  I    T^\"  .  In  this  department  are  printed  the  advertisements  of  reliable  kennels.     The  Kennel   Department  of 

1\.CI1I1C1  JL/1I  CV^Lv/I  j  Country  Life  in  America  invites  correspondence  and  will  be  glad  to  send  to  its  readers  any  information 
about  dogs  which  they  may  desire.    Address  KENNEL  DEPARTMENT,  Country  Life  in  America,  n-13  W.  ^zd  Street,  New  York. 
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Nowata  Pekingese  and  Pomeranians 

Puppies  and  grown  dogs,  all  colors  now 
for  sale.  Some  of  them  are  exceptionally 
small  and  all  are  healthy  and  housebroken. 

Nowata  Farm  (Owner,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Harby)  Huntington,  L.  I. 


Puppies  and 
Grown  Dogs 

of  highest  breeding  foi 
pets  and  show  purposes. 
Correspondence  a  pleasure. 

Alstead  Collie  Kennels 

Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 


"Alarca  Latirier" 


Scotch  Collies 

Pups  sired  by  Alarca  Campaigner  A. 
K..  C.  io777^and  Hartford  Hope  A.K. 
C  86^84.  Sable  and  white  beauties, 
males  or  females,  6  weeks  to  6  months 
of  age.  Ideal  companions  to  lake  with 
you  to  that  country  home,  intelligent 
pets,  faithful  guardians  of  the  children. 

Hawthorn  Collie  Kennels 
Chas.  C.  Ryder,  Cummaquid.  Mass. 


Collies  of  Quality 

bred  from  the  world's  great- 
est winning  strains,  every 
matured  dog  a  prize  winner; 
beautiful  puppies  now  ready 
for  shipment. 

Lakeview  Collie  Kennels 

II.  W.  Johnston,  Prop.,  Rfoelinnlesbnrg,  (Mil 


WHITE  SCOTCH  COLLIES 

White  Collies  are  the  true  "Aristocrats  of 
Dogdom."  Ours  are  raised  on  an  Island, 
therefore  hardy  and  healthy.  Never  had 
artificial  heat.  Pedigree  stock.  Safest  com- 
panion for  children  and  most  interesting  to 
adults.  Guard  and  ornament  to  city  or 
country  home.  A  few  Sable  and  White 
also.  Puppies  for  sale  cheap. 
Island  White  Collie  Kennels,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


Pomeranians 

all  colors 
for  sale  or 
at  stud 
THE  LAKEWOOD 
POMERANIANS 
35  West  83d  St.,  New  Yorl 


Lakenoou  L.ada 


B  <■«  Glow,  Tin,  Tad 


Pomeranian  Dogs 
and  Persian  Cats 

The  Araent  Kennels  have  for  dis- 
posal exquisite  toy  Pomeranians. 
Black, Bl  e, Bro.vn.alsothe rare»Sable 
colour,  bred  from  noted  winners. 

Prize  winning  long  haired  cats 
and  kittens,  Silvers  and  Whites. 

MRS.  CHAMPION 
Vorthcitte  Iloute,  Northeote  Plaee 
Concord,  Stnten  Is.,  N.  T. 
Tel.  975  W.  West  hrighton 


FOR  SALE 

West  Highland  White  Terrier  Puppies 
from  imported  stock.  Pedigrees  and 
particulars  on  application. 

THE  FARM,  HALIFAX,  MASS.  , 


GRACELANE    BOARDING  AND 
BREEDING  KENNELS 

(formerly  JUNO  BOAKIH.NG  KENNELS) 
We  are  now  at  "Gracelane,"  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  and  have 
changed  our  name  as  above  to  that  of  th»l  eautiful  old  place  that 
willbeour  future  home.  The  managementwill,  however  remain 
unchanged,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Crosby  will 
A  >         Bive  to  all  dogs  sent  to  us  the  same  careful 

J         attention  as  hitherto,  and  we  feel  sure  that 
V  — — «^  the  added  advantages  of  a  perfectly  equip- 

I'ea  .inacommodiousbuildingand  spacious 
«B       shady  yards  will  greatly  enhance  his  for- 
^Wjm±  ^Bl       n-er  success 

I    ■  "Gracelane"  is  on  the  Croton  Dam 

M  Jm.  r  £oad  tlvo  miles  Northeast  of  Ossining. 
C4^Kblf  I  lllere  are  S°od  automobile  roads  all  the 
JCV  a.        Wi|V  1™   New  York,  and  the  run  out 

^^■V       through  picturesque  Westchester  County 
^^^^^T        makes  a  delightful  excursion.    Come  and 
see  us  and  bring  your  dogs. 

„   G.  W.  CROSBY,  Manager 

P.  O.  Ttox  1  76         OSS1NINK.  N.  r.         Telephone  345. 


Irish  Setters 

(Registered) 

For  Sale: — 20-month  and  14-month  dogs  and 
bitches  —  in  training.  Handsome  rangy  dogs. 
Also  some  two-month  pups  now  weaning. 

ST.  VAL  KENNELS,  Barrj  town,  N.  Y. 


"Dachshunde" 

Some  fine  puppies  tor  the 
children.  Companionable, 
affectionate  and  intelligent. 

DACKEL  KENNELS 

737  West  Ferry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


FOR  COCKER  SPANIELS 

Writ!  In  (lie  "Old  Reliable*' 
HANDSOME   ItltOnk    KIWI  1, 

Franklin,  Del.  Co.,  S.  V. 

Nearly  30  years'  expe- 
rience handling  and 
breeding  Cockers  for 
every  class  of  buyers— 
for  house  or  field.  I 
ship  at  my  risk.  State 
wants  clearly.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


COCKER  SPANIELS 

Both  sexes,  all  ages,  all  col- 
ors, and  of  choicest  breeding. 
Our  dogs  have  won  the  high- 
est honors  at  the  leading 
shows  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  hold  a  record 
of  over  1,500  first  prizes. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
State  wants  clearly 
Dlirikifr  Kennels,  Dallas,  Pa. 


Cocker  Spaniels 

We  have  some  beautiful  male  and 
^e1nale  pups,  in  all  colors — the 
finest  we  ever  offered  —  price, 
#25. 00.  All  stock  guaranteed. 
We  have  won  over  800  medals, 
cups  and  ribbons. 

F.  G.  Macintosh 

Franklin  Pa. 


Scottish  Terriers 

Offered  as  companions.  Not 
given  to  fighting  or  roaming. 
Best  for  children's  pets. 
NEWCASTLE  KENNELS 
Brookline,  Mass. 


The  most  unique  and  acceptable  gift  to  your 
sweetheart  or  child.  "  The  ideal  house  pets 
and  companions." 

BOSTON  TERRIERS 

AND 

FRENCH  BULLDOGS 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalog 

SQUANTUM  KENNELS 
Atlantic,  Mass. 


Persian  Cats  and 
Kittens  For  Sale 

Best  prize  stock.  Pedigreed. 
Black  and  colors,  $5.00  up. 
Blanche  E.  Watson 

Aurora  Illinois 


For  Sale  at 
Chrysanthemum  Cattery 

1509  Chicago  Ave.,  Evanston,  III. 

Beautiful  While  Persian  Queen 
Kittens,  sired  by  "  Champion  Sii 
Friar"  from  blue-ribbon  queens. 
Prices  reasonable.  Pet,  breeding 
and  show  stock.  Write  for  price- 
list  and  description. 


For  Sale  — Two  Airedales  (Jfc^) 

For  companions  or  show  bench.  Sire  Ch 
Prince  of  York,  recognized  the  world's  pre- 
mier Airedale.  These  pups  are  far  above 
ordinary.    Other  young  stock  for  sale. 

Soudan  Kennels,  816  E.  17th  St.,  Flatbush,  Brooklyn 

FOR  SALE:  Sound  Airedale  Terrier, 
year  old,  Black  Jacket;  house  broken,  fine 
pal  and  watch.  Sire  Ch.  York  Haymaker 
from  Ch.  York  Sceptre.  Only  dog  puppy 
out  of  parents  who  have  taken  best  in  sliow 
in  New  York. 

G.  W.  Batson,  816  East  17th  Street,  Flatbush,  N.Y. 

Airedale  Farm  Kennels 

SPRING  VALLEY,  NEW  YORK 

30  miles  from  New  York  City,  Erie  R.  R. 

ieliable  breeders  ofblue  blooded,  registered  Airedale  Terriers 

THE  BEST  CHUM  FOR  CHILDREN 

and  the  most  reliable  guardian  of  the  home. 
We  always  have  fine  young  stock  for   discriminating  dog 
lovers.   If  we  can't  please  you  nobody  can. 

HOWARD  KEELER.  Owner 


Book      of  AIRLDALLS 


Sent  FREE.  Describes  the  breed,  gives  points 
about  training  the  dog  for  game,  managing  pup- 
pies, hunting  experiences,  etc.  Invaluable  to  the 
sportsman  and  dog  lover. 

THE  AIREDALE  TERRIER 

is  the  greatest  drg  on  earth.  If  you  want  a  dog  you 

want  an  Airedale,   bend  for  the  book. 

Colne   Farm  Kennels,  Montreal,  Can. 

Home  of  the  World's  Foremost  Champions.  Oldest 
and  Laruest  Breeders  in  America. 


MAI 


What  is  Better? 

Four  Airedale  puppies  ready  for  delivery,  rich  in  the 
blood  of  the  following  Champions:  "  The  Game-cock," 
"York  the  Conqueror,"  "Colne  Lucky  Baldwin," 
"Colne  Rosley  Toff,"  "Master  Briar,"  "Dunbarton 
Lass,"  and  many  other  winners.  Write  for  tabulated 
pedigree  and  prices. 

"  Fashun  Kennels  "   840  Central  Ave.,  Dunkirk.  N.  Y. 

AIREDALES 

Royally  bred  young  stock  for  sale,  at  rea- 
sonable prices.   Correspondence  solicited. 

MAD  RIVER  KENNELS 
Box  201  Urbana,  Ohio 


For  Sale:  Airedale 
Terrier  Puppies 

Sired  by  Crack  Oorang,  A.  K.  C. 
118036;  he  by  Champ.  Crompton 
Oorang,  the  sire  of  Prince  of 
York;  Dam's  grandsire  Eng.  Ch. 
York  Ploriform.  No  better  Aire- 
dale blood  in  America  than  this. 
Wendover  Kennels,  Charlottesville.  Virginia 


CHOWS 


Blue  Dragon 
Kennels 


1  w?wleYorkm  Great  Neck,  L.  I. 

Offer  for  sale  a  fine  lot  of  puppies  bj  their  cele- 
brated CH.  CHINESE  CHUM,  winner  of  many 
championships,  also  winner  of  cup  for  Best  Dog 
in  Show  of  All  Breeds  at  Ccdarfaurst,  Long 
Island,  igo8.  Address  Manager. 


Let  the  Dog  Decide 

and  he  will  surely  choose 

EDUCATOR 
DOG  BREAD 

Why?  Because  it  is  made  from  specially  milled 
Educator  Entire  Wheat  Flour,  sweet  meat,  and  every 
other  ingredient  just  as  carefully  selected  as  if  it  were 
made  for  man.  Sold  in  cartons  and  in  hundred-pound 
lots.  If  your  dealer  can 't  supply  you,  write  to  us. 

JOHNSON    EDUCATOR    FOOD  COMPANY 
Tremont  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


J  l>  N  t 


COUNTS  V    I.I  F  K    IN    AM  E  RICA 


I  lir  Hniilrri'  Smlir   i-iw  i 
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I    lV'l*    SfMi'L'     I  ^1  n^t^tfW V  ' "  ' ~  1  i'l '  11  tirwMit  arc  printed  tlic  advert iscnicnts  of  reliable  stock  farms. 
1  -l  \  L  v  ill  ILK   I  'llvAlOry  Department  of  Country  I. iff  in  Amkrica  will  be  ulad  to  send  to  us  readers ; 


The  I/ivc  Stock 
i  any  informal  ion 

LIVE  STOCK  DEPARTMENT,  Country  Lifr  in  America,  1143  W.  32nd  St.,  New  York 


The  Jersey  Cow  is 
Best  for  Suburban 
or  Country  Home 

8h«  Is  more  profitable.  Her  milk  is  richer 
th.in  that  of  tiny  other  breed  mid  she  yields  a 
lirwe  i| u .1  ■> I II v .  She  produce*  more  bolter. 
The  Jervy  Is  the  best  family  cow  because  of 
her  biMUty.  docility  and  irnitlc  disposition. 
She  costs  no  more  to  keep.  She  Is  long- 
lived,  productive  and  healthy. 

Belore  trou  t>m  or  brttd  tnolhtr  cow— 
'i -  f        I    Facts  and  ligurts  proving 
Ike  a/tster  profit  In  thoroughbred  ftf> 
jey s  will  bt  srnf  (re*  on  request  lo  Iht 
AMt  KK  W    Jl  HSI  ^    (Mill  CLOI 

8  W.  in.  St,  New  York 
If  you  buy  milk  from  a  deafer,  ask  him 
for  Jersey  milk.     II  is  30  per  cent  richer. 

r  i 


KERRY  CATTLE 

The    Kerry  is    an    ideal    Cow   lor  the    Suburban  Home. 
Gives  Irom  litteen  to  twenty  quarts  of  the  richest  milk.  Are 
absolutely  hardy   and   easily    kept.    We  can  otter  a  number 
or   heifers,   fresh   this  Spring,   especially   suited    for  family 
purposes.    For  particulars  and  prices,  write 

Caimsmuir  Farm.  New  City,  Rockland  County,  New  York 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

Mature  animals  weitfh  too  lbs.  to  950  lbs. 
Several  littets  this  string  of  12.  13  and  14. 
one  of  |g  and  one  of  17  *o  far.    Litters  last 
ng  of  pigs  8 


>  akfi 


very 


animal  registered  at  our  expense:  if  not 
satisfactory  return  and  get  your  money 
back. 

Write  for  booklet. 

Hfghwood  Columbia,  Wri«ht  in       H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING 

t  rr«         condition  700  p»  inds  Dundee,  ?i.  V. 


/\BSORBINE 


Will  1  educe  inflamed,  strained,  swollen.  Tendons, 
Ligaments,  Muscles  or  Bruises,  Cure  the  Lameness 

and  (top  pttfn  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or  Bone 
Spavin.    No  blister,  no  hair  gone.    Horse  can  be 
_.  .  u-eil.       a  bottle  delivered.    Describe  your  case 

5J5J^5J5J>  for  special  instructions  and  Book  2  E  free. 

ABSORB1NE.  JR..  the  liniment  for  mankind.  Reduces  strained, 
lorn  Hsrsannwtfli  enlanted  elands,  veins  or  muscles  —  heals  ul- 
cere allays  pain.    Trice  Sl.ooa  bottle  at  dealersor  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.  D.  F.,  41  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Dorsets  for  Winter  Lamb  Raising 

The  most  profitable  of  all  live-stock  occupations.  Winter 
lambs  sell  for  $10  to  $20  per  head  in  the  citv  market. 

It  is  the  solution  of  the  "worn-out  farm"  problem,  as  the 
most  sterile  land  can  be  utilized. 

For  particulars  and  prices  of  breeding-stock,  write 

Caimsmuir  Farm    .    ,   ,   New  City,  Rockland  Co..  N.  Y. 


THE  FAMOUS  BRIGHTHOME  FARMS 

Established  Half  a  Century 

Home  of  the 
World's  Finest  Live  Stock 

We  enn  equip  a  Rentlemar 's  estate  wlirtlier  large  or 
smnll,  witli  hitch  class  live  stock,  better  than  any  estab- 
lishment in  America.  Exceptional  horses,  Holstein 
and  Jersey  cattle,  Berkshire  swine,  Shtopshire  sheep, 
Fancy  poultry,  pheasants  and  rare  birds  Nearly  5,000 
prizes  won  by  exhibits  from  this  establishment. 
Send  for  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue.  20  miles 
from  New  York  City. 

THE  BRIGHTHOME  FARMS 

SAMUEL  WILLETS,  Proprietor 

ROSLYN  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


BRIGHTHOME  FARMS 

RoslynJJ.N.Y 

U.S.A. 


The  Head  of  the  Herd.     Hood  Farm  Torono  60326 


HOOD  FARM  JERSEYS 

FOR  PROFIT,  PLEASURE  AND 
RICH,  ECONOMICAL  MILK 

They  won  the  90  and  30  Days'  Dairy  Tests  and  the  Grand Sweep- 
«/«/..  .  Award  for  the  best  individual  cow  in  any  breed  a'  the  W orld's 
Fair,  Chicago.  Hood  Farm  bred  more  cows  in  the  120  Days'  Dairy 
Cow  Demonstration  at  the  World's  Fair,  Si.  Louis,  than  any  other 
breeder,  and  owned  the  cow  that  stood  first  as  the  best  cow 
entered  and  owned  by  breeder.  The  Champion  and  Grand  Champion 
Bull  and  the  Champion  and  the  Grand  Champion  Cow  in  the  World's 
Fair,  Si.  Louis,  Show  Ring  were  sold  by  us.  • 

Berkshire  Hogs,  289  prizes  won  in  three  years  at  the  leeding  Fairs. 

Most  of  our  stock  is  sold  by  correspondence.  We  invite  inquiries  and 
personal  inspection.  Address, 

HOOD  FARM,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Dwita  Chester  White  Swine 

Stand  for  Prepotency  and  Quality. 
Prize  Winners  in  the  home  of  the  breed. 
John  W.  Dulles 
West  Chester  Pennsylvania 

OAK  HILL  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

Sixty-five  per  cent,  milking  stock  in  advance  reg- 
istry. Young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
RED  BANK,  N.  J.  THEO.  SHUIT,  Supt. 


A  Bottle  of  Milk 


V 


From  a  Guernsey  Cow 
has  a  finer  flavor,  equal 
richness,  a  better  natur- 
al color,  is  more  nutri- 
tious and  wholesome  than 
any  milk  produced. 
Guernsey  Cows  are  most 
economical  producers  of 
the  highest  grade  of 
i**'  dairy  products.  Gi  t  them 
for  your  home  or  com- 
mercial dairy.  Demand 
Guernsey  milk  of  your 
*'  "  dealer. 

Learn  of  their  merits  by  writing 
The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  Box  B,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


Young  Selected  Jersey  Bulls  for  Sale. 
For  pedigrees  and  prices,  address 

THE  PASTURES.     BELFAST,  MAINE 


We  have  printed  a  small  booklet  describing 

BULLS  OF  1910  BIRTH 

In  the  Meridale  Herd,  Shall  we  send  you  a.  copy? 

AYER  &  McKINNEY,  300  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  Readers'  Service  will  [ladly  furnish 
information  about  Retail  Shops 


COUNTRY   LIFE   IN  AMERICA 


June  I,  191  I 


A  Good 
Judge 
of  Cows 


Colantha  4th's  Johanna 


is  likely  to  be  a  good  judge  of  a  cream  separator.  The  same  quality  of  brains  that 
enables  a  man  to  breed  high-class  dairy  cattle,  leads  him  to  buy  the  best  cream  separator. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  man  who  produced  the  World's  Record  Holstein  cow 

COLANTHA  4TH'S  JOHANNA 

has  a  United  States  Cream  Separator.  This  man  is  W.  J.  Gillette,  of  Rosendale,  Wis. 
And  do  you  know  that  the  owner  of 

JACOBA  IRENE, 

the  great  record-breaking  Jersey  cow,  A.  O.  Auten,  of  Jerseyville,  111.,  uses  the 
United  States  Cream  Separator  on  his  farm? 

Also  the  owners  of  the  wonderful  $10,000  Guernsey  cow 

YEKSA  SUNBEAM 

the  Rietbrock  estate,  of  Helendale  Farms  at  Athens,  Wis.,  use  four  United  States 
Separators  on  their  farms. 

TWILIGHT  LONAN 

Chas.  L.  Hill  of  Rosendale,  Wis.,  owner  of  the  celebrated  Guernsey  cow 
Twilight  Lonan  uses  a  United  Slates  Cream  Separator  on  his  farm. 

LORETTA  D 

F.  H.  Scribner,  of  Rosendale,  Wis.,  who  developed  the  celebrated  Jersey  cow 
Loretta  D,  and  who  is  one  of  the  great  Jersey  breeders  of  the  country,  uses  a 
United  States  Cream  Separator. 

If  the  United  States  Separator  is  the  separator  for  these  business  men  and 
thousands  of  others,  leaders  of  the  dairy  world,  why  not  for  you?  These  experts  — 
men  who  know,  and  do  —  require  the  use  of  a  separator  which  skims  closest,  washes 
easiest,  runs  easiest  and  wears  longest.  This  is  the  reason  they  all  choose  the 
United  States  Separator.  The  United  States  Separator  holds  World's  Record  there- 
fore is  the  World's  Standard  Separator. 

Send  for  the  fully  il- 
lustrated Catalog  No. 
28,  and  all  other  infor- 
mation will  be  given. 

VERMONT  FARM 
MACHINE  CO. 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Distributing  Warehouses 
in  All  Dairy  Sections 


PASTEUR  LABORATORIES 

RAT  VIRUS 

For  the  destruction  of  RATS,  MICE,  and  MOLES,  by  a  special  virus  which 
conveys  a  contagious  disease  peculiar  to  these  animals  Harmless  to  human 
beings,  domestic  animals,  poultry  or  game.  Not  a  poison.  50  cts.  to  $1.50: 
INTRODUCED  BY  US  TEN  YEARS  AGO.  If  your  dealer  cannot  sunply 
you.  order  from  us.  PASTJCUR  LABORATORIES  OF  AMERICA 
New  York,  3GG  W.  1 1  th  St.  Chicago,  443  Sonth  Uearburn  St. 

Laboratoire  des  Vaccins  Pasteur  pour  1'Etranger  and 
Institut  Pasteur,  Paris,  Biological  Products 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unceasing  source  of  pleasure  and 
robust  health  to  children.  Safe  and 
ideal  playmates.    Inexpensive  to  keep. 

Highest  type.    Complete  out- 
fits.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Illustrated  catalogue. 
BELLE  MEADE  FARM 
Dept.  N  Markham,  Va. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 
FOR  SALE 

Nicely  marked  and  best  of  breeding. 
WILL  W.  FISHER,  Watervliet,  Mich. 


Compressed 

Pure  -  Salt  Bricks 

give  animals  pure,  refined  dairy  salt.    A  trifling  expense 
avoids  all  neglect  and  waste. 


It's  Horse  Sense 


for  stabled  animals  to  take  just  enough,  just  as  needed. 

No  better  salting  rule  than  animal  instinct. 
Neat  Patent  Holders  furnished.  Ask 
dealers.    Write  for  free  booklet. 

Belmont  Stable 
Supply  Company 

Patentees  and  M/rs. 
Brooklyn,  -  N.  Y. 
Station  C 


A  Pony 

will  do  more  good  and  give  greater 
pleasure  to  children  all  the  year  round, 
than  any  other  investment  of  same 
amount. 

Get  a  colt  to  raise,  or  buy  a  mature  well 
trained  pony.  Costs  very  little  to  ket-p 
them.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Send 
for  Sales  List. 

Stanley  C.  Dunning 
385  Putnam  Ave..  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Refer  to  Harvard  Trust  Company,  Cambridge 


I  are  now  ready  to  book  or* 
I  ders  for  Pigs  from  Spring  far- 
I  rowings-  to    be  shipped  when 
I  weaned.    We  also  have  a  few  I 
fine  pigs  from  last  Fall  litters  still  unso 
1  Be  "sure  and  write  before  baying. 


MORGAN  FARM  BELOIT  WIS 


Ponies 


Shetland,  WeNh  ami 
Hackney  Ponies 


For  Sale: 


My  new  80-page  catalogue 
containing  description  of  breeds, 
nearly  100  illustrations,  etc., 
sent  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

CHAS.  E.  BUNN.   Peoria,  III. 


[» Recent- Writintfs«;l 


The  Family  House.  By  C.  F.  Osborne.  Penn 
Pub.  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Illustrated;  236  pages;  price 
$1  net. 

A  helpful  book  for  anyone  intending  to  become 
a  Householder.  It  tells  what  to  look  for  in  the 
location  of  a  house,  how  to  tell  whether  it  is 
well  built,  dry  and  warm,  how  to  get  comfort 
and  artistic  effects  in  furnishings,  etc. 

Motor-Boats :     Construction      and  Operation. 

Thomas  H.  Russell,  M.  E..  L.  L.  B.  Charles  C.  Thompson 
Co.,  Chicago.    Illustrated;  292  pages;  price  $1. 

A  complete  handbook  of  value  to  any  one 
operating  power-boats.  It  treats  not  only 
the  principles  of  engine  construction  but  of 
boat  building  as  well,  and  includes  chapters 
on  the  most  approved  types,  methods  of  opera- 
tion and  remedies  for  motor  troubles. 

Scottie    and    His    Lady.    By    Margaret  Morse. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  277 
pages;  price  JS1.10  net. 

An  entertaining  story  of  the  career  of  a  collie, 
beginning  in  a  kennel,  and  showing  how  he  is 
developed  through  his  love  for  his  mistress. 
The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  teach  man  to  inspire 
confidence  instead  of  fear  in  this  faithful  friend, 
and  to  do  for  the  dog  what  "Black  Beauty" 
did  for  the  horse. 

The  New  Building  Estimator.    William  Arthur. 

David  Williams  Co.,  New  York.  477  pages;  price 
$2.50. 

A  new  and  enlarged  practical  guide  to  esti- 
mating the  cost  of  labor  and  material  in  building 
construction,  from  excavation  to  finish.  A 
handbook  of  the  utmost  value  to  architects, 
builders,  contractors  and  the  like.  Thoroughly 
up-to-date,  it  includes  a  chapter  on  concrete 
construction. 

The  Metropolitan  Automobile  Guide.  Compiled 

by  Henry  McNair.  The  Automobile  Blue  Book  Pub.  Co., 
New  York.    448  pages;  price  $2.50. 

Every  tourable  route  within  150  miles  of 
New  York  City  is  described  and  illustrated 
in  the  same  manner  that  other  sections  have 
been  covered  by  the  four  preceding  volumes 
of  this  set.  It  is  especially  desirable  for  those 
who  wish  to  make  trips  of  one  or  two  days  only, 
going  one  way  and  coming  another.  The 
maps  are  especially  good  and  the  directions  ex- 
plicit. 

Porcelain  and  How  to  Collect  It.    By  Edward 

Dillon.    E.  P.  Dutton  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated; 

index;  314  pages;  price  $2. 

Old  porcelain  and  its  identification  is  a  sub- 
ject not  to  be  dismissed  in  a  brief  discussion,  and 
Mr.  Dillon  has  succeeded  remarkably  well  in 
keeping  it  down  to  300  pages,  particularly  as 
he  has  attempted  to  treat  adequately  all  three 
of  the  main  divisions  of  his  subject  —  Oriental, 
Continental,  and  British  porcelains.  The 
technical  and  historical  sides  of  the  subject  are 
much  condensed,  and  the  collector  will  find 
useful  information  here  in  a  fairly  convenient 
form. 

The    Adventures    of    Two    Ants.     By  Nanny 

Hammerstrom,  translated  from  the  Swedish  by  A.  E.  B. 
Fries.    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated; 

79  pages;  price  $1  postpaid. 

One  of  the  most  charming  pieces  of  nature- 
writing  for  children  is  this  simple,  absorbing 
story  of  the  doings  of  ants.  The  facts  may  be 
found  in  a  scientific  manual.  But  to  hear  a 
young,  inexperienced  ant  tell  of  the  doings  in 
the  chambered  ant  hill,  and  of  all  the  things  the 
patient  nurse  ant  taught  her  young  charge  to 
do  —  that  is  to  feel  the  thrill  of  a  new  fairy 
tale.  Hans  Andersen  has  no  more  eager 
hearers  than  little  children  who  listen  to  this 
one.  The  translator  deserves  a  share  of  the 
credit  for  this  book.  He  (or  she)  is  also  prob- 
ably to  blame  for  confusing  the  meaning  of  the 
i  words  "pupa"  and  "cocoon." 


COUNTR Y   L  I  F E   IN  AM  E RICA 


The  l(emler\*  Sen  tcr,  will  give  you 


Si  '111  Mil     I         IV 1  ft"  IVW»  n  t"     ' 11  '  '"s  1't'1'"  ' m,*nl  ;,rr  I"  i'"'-1'  anno  ink  cmcnts  of  hijih-nrailc  schools.    Informal  ion  rf-:';inlin 
OlIIWUI     I  'I  p.ll  llllllll    slhools  will  be  gladly  furnished  to  readers  upon  request.  For  school  rates  address  SCHOOL 
Dl  PARTMENT,  Country  Lifr  in  Amhrica,  11-13  West  32nd  Street,  New  York. 


is 


School 
For  Girls 


ogers  Hall 

I  owrll,  Muss. 

Tlilrty-viKlit  minutes  Irom 
Boston.  Colonial  mansion. 
Hruutilul  grounds.  All  out- 
,ln,,r  sports.  Athletics  under 
the  charge  ol  experienced  In- 
structor. Thorough  prepara- 
tion for  College.  Interesting 
A  l\  .in  . -  I «  ouisos  Inr  (irailu- 
atcs  ot  High  Schools.  Special 
.ul\  .intakes  in  A\uslc,  Domes- 
tic Science,  Arts  and  Crafts. 
For  catalogue,  address 

iMIu  MM  S.  Parsons.  B  *..  Principal 


Miss  Hall's 

Town  and  Country  School 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on 
the  Holmes  Road  to  Lenox. 
One  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  Forty-five  acres 
of  woodland  and  campus. 

Ml**  MIR  A  U  HALL,  Principal, 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 


WORCESTER 


For 
Boy* 


Academy 


78th 
Year 


Develops  power  o(  sell  government  and  sense  of  honor-  Faculty 
hosen  for  personality,  moral  influence  and  knowledge  of  subjects, 
'repairs for  best  col leges.  Sbuildings,  u  acres.  "The  Megaron" 
noble  living  and  recreation  room.  Complete  laboratory  building, 
lanual  training.  Sanitary  swimming  pool.  Gymnasium,  physical 
raining.  Gaskill  field,  of  11  acres,  fully  equipped  for  all  sports; 
uarter  mile  track,  aao  yds.  straight-away.  tennis  courts,  beautiful 
eld  house  with  baths  and  lockers.  Sena  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

vldcnve  »t  .Wo. -roster.  Ma»«. 


I  I  .  ll  .Hl  I' 


Connwticvt.  Washington 

Wykeham  Rise 

A  Country  School  for  Girls, 

Miss  Davies.  Principal. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines,    Houghton,  Mich. 

r.  W.  McNair,  Pr;sid;nt. 
Located  in  the  L.ike  Superior  District.    Mines  and  Mills  accessi- 
ble for  college  work.    For  Year  Book  and  Record  of  Graduates 
apply  to  President  or  Secretary- 


"As  much  bigger  and  stronger  as  a  decade  of 
steady  growth  can  well  make  it." 

—  The  Bookman. 

The  Romance  of  a  Plain  Man 

By  ELLEN  GLASGOW 
$1.50 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR: 

The  Ancient  Law  $1.50 

The  Wheel  of  Life   1.50 

The  Battle-Ground   1.50 

The  Voice  of  the  People    ....  1.50 

The  Deliverance   1.50 

The  Freeman  and  Other  Poem*.  Net  1.50 
(Postage,  12c.) 

COMING  MAY  27th 

"The  Miller  of  Old  Church" 

DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE   &  CO. 
Garden  City,  New  York 


BASS  LAKE  CAMP 

FOR  YOUR  BOY 

We  provide  a  summer's  outing  that 
will  long  remain  a  pleasant  memory  and 
a  lasting  mental  and  physical  benefit. 
The  entire  lake  and  three  waterfalls  are 
within  our  grounds.  Well  established, 
carefully  conducted,  free  from  unneces- 
sary restrictions.  Bathing,  Boating, 
Fishing,  Fun.  $50  for  four  weeks.  $100 
July  1st  to  Sept.  6th.   Write  for  booklet. 

D.  H.  MILLER,  Bass  Lake,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


/T>  T/"kfcTT  AC/fOOL      ,  0 


Walnut  Hill  School 


 NATICK,  MASS.  

A  College  Preparatory  School  for  Cirlt 
Seventeen  miles  from  Boston.  Twenty 
acres.  Athletic  Fields.  Four  Buildings. 
An    Outdoor   Study    Room.  Gymnasium. 

Miss  Conant,  Miss  Bigelow.  Principals 


MILLBROOK,  DUTCHESS  COUNTY, 
NEW  YORK 


Full  academic  course.  Full  two  years' 
course  for  high  school  graduates.  College 
preparatory.  Voice  culture,  domestic 
science,  gymnasium  work  and  aesthetic 
dancing  open  to  all  pupils.  Music,  art 
and  riding  the  only  extras.  Fully  equip- 
ped riding  school.  Location  in  a  section 
noted  for  its  great  natural  beauty  and  won- 
derful winter  climate;  twenty-two  acres. 
Golf,  hockey,  tennis,  basket-ball,  skating, 
tobogganing.  The  Bennett  uniform 
required.   Catalog  sent  on  request. 

MISS  MAY  F.  BENNETT 

P.  O.  Box  403         Millbrook,  New  York 


School 
For 
Cirlt 


Abbot  Academy 

AN  DOVER,  MASS. 


23  Milet 
from 
Boston 


Founded  1823 

Situated  In  a  picturesque  New  England  town.  Fine  modern  buildings,  large  sunny  rooms,  library,  art  gallery,  gymnasium,  laboratories, 
observatory  and  rooms  for  social  gatherings.  Full  college  certificate  rights.  Extensive  campus  tor  all  sports.  Long  experience,  special 
equipment,  use  of  all  the  resources  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils,  and  their  personal  association  with  the  faculty  Join  to  make  them  cultivated, 
useful  women.  Address  THE  PRINCIPAL.  PHILLIPS  ST. 


ff  The  Ely  School 

(  For  Girls 

v\  Greenwich,  Conn. 


One  of  the  best  equipped  schools  for  girl9  in  the  country.  Beauti 
fully  located,  overlooking  Long  Island  Sound,  50  minutes  from  Ness 
York  City.  Building  new  and  specially  designed  for  the  school 
College  Preparatory  andgeneral  course.  Modeling.drawing,  paint- 
ing, choral  and  sight  singing  included  in  every  grade.  A  Depart 
mentof  Domestic  Science.  Gymnasium.  Athletics.  OutdoorSports. 


CARE  OF  AUTOMOBILES 

By  Burt  J.  Paris 

This  practical  little  hand-book  tells  everything 
worth  knowing  on  the  subject,  and  is  abso- 
lutely non-technical.  The  author  has  drawn 
upon  many  years  of  observation  and  personal 
experience. 

At  all  Bookstores,  $1. 00  net,  postage  4  cents 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.. 
Publishers, 
Garden  City,  New  York 
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;  ...  Readers'  Service  till  Jxe 
injornution  a  \>ul  auljmoiriles 


COUNTRY    LIFE    IN  AMERICA 


June  i  ,  1911 


npi        f^r\n  r»  t-f\T    \-\r\rr\f*  In  this  department  are  printed  the  advertisements  of  decorators, 
X  llC  VjiOLlIlir\     IjAMIJC  importers,  and  manufacturers  of  art  furnishings  for  the  house 
interior.    We  invite  correspondence  and  will  gladly  assist  in  the  selection  of  furnishings  and  decorations. 
Address,  House  Decorating  Department.  Country  Life  in  America,  Garden  City,  New  York 


No.  171      $  OfJ  No.  127  $A 

11  in.  biro  7  in.  hieh  T 

"A  WEDDING  IS  NOT  A  WEDDING 
WITHOUT  Gifts  of  TECO  Potterv." 

reco  PorreRy 

is '  'the  only  thing  that  it  is  NOT  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive."  Have  you  seen  the 
KEW  SHAPES  as  will  as  NEW  COLORS? 
TECO  is  now  nude  in  BROWNS.  BLUES.  YELLOWS 
and  GRAYS,  as  well  as  the  classic  "TECO  GREEN." 
_        Ask  your  art  dealer  or  write  for  NEW  TECO  BOOK. 
L  THE  GATES  POTTERIES 

•|S|L   2014  Peoples  Gas  Uldt..  Chlcag  , 


A  MESSAGE  FOR  RUG 

LOVERS  FROM  A  RUG  LOVER 

People  say  rugs  are  costly;  how  about  motor  cars? 
Which  enhances  in  value  and  beauty?  Why,  the 
money  put  into  a  set  of  tires  will  buy  a  choice  collection 
of  4  to  8,  thick  antique  gems.  I  am  refening  to 
usual  tires  at  $300  the  set.  also  to  rugs  equal 
to  any  illustrated.  I  do  not  handle  doctored  trash,  but 
gem  pieces  only,  and  I  sell  to  only  those  who  want  the 
best  at  right  prices.  I  will  send  you  my  booklet  which 
shows  you  how  I  can  give  you  the  very  widest  selection 
0/  choicest  antiques  right  in  your  home:  it  tells  also 
what  other  people  have  found  out.    Write  now. 

L.  B.  LAWTON,  MAJOR,  U.  S.  A.,  Retired 

161  Cayuga  Street,  Seneca  Falls,  New  York 


Japanese  Garden  Constructor 


Real  Japanese  Garden  will  be  made  at  small  cost 
T.  R.  OTSUKA,  414  Michigan  Ave.,         Chicago,  111. 


Jfflr  ORIENTAL  RUGS 

niLLEY 

BOSTON  5  PARK  ST. 
HHB^    NEW  YORK     613  FIFTH  AVE, 
BOOK    30  ILLUSTRATIONS     BOt  . 


HALL  CLOCKS 
OF  DISTINCTION 

At  Wholesale 

For  seventeen  years  we  have  pro- 
duced the  finest  Hall  Clocks  is  this 
country. 

We  manufacture  twenty  different  de- 
signs. Each  one  a  tribute  to  the  skill 
and  workmanship  of  the  American 
clockmaker. 

Westminster  and  Whittingtoa  chimes 
of  beautiful  tone.  Massive  cases  finished 
with  wonderful  care  and  accurate  move- 
ments combine  to  make  our  clock  an 
institution  to  be  desired  in  every  home. 
An  heirloom  for  generations  to  come. 

Write  for  our  selling  plan  enabling 
you  to  purchase  direct  from  our  factory 
at  half  the  usual  price  charged  by 
dealers. 


Grand  Rapids 
Clock  &  Mantel  Co. 

173  So.  Front  St. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


32EAST,29.ST. 

NEW  YORK 

(ESTABLISHED  1859) 

ANTIQUES^REPRODUCnONS 

INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 


The    "Beautiful  Hand-XVo-Ven 

PEQUOT  RUGS 

Refreshing  Simplicity 

Wholesome  and  agreeable  colors.    Decidedly  artistic  in  design 
and  inexpensive.    Send  for  Booklet. 

CHAS.    H.  KIMBALL 

44   Yantic  Road.  Norwich  Town,  Conn. 


Visitors  to  England  for  the  Coronation  should 
visit  17,  Church  Street,  Kensington,  London  (a 
genuine  Charles  the  Second  House)  to  see  some 
sets  of  fine  old  tapestry,  which  are  for  sale.  Also 
a  Raeburn  portrait. 

MR.  &  MRS.  STRATFORD  KEIGHTLEY 
Interior  Decorators 


THE  FIREPLACE  is  the  feature 

around  which  family  life  centers.  Let  it  be 
honest,  genuine  and  built  for  burning  logs. 
<J  Send  for  our  "Hints  on  Fireplace  Construction" 
containingreliable  rules  forthe  buildingof  fireplaces. 
The  H.  W.  COVERT  CO.,  174DuaneSt.,  New  York. 


Free 
Book 


"A  GUIDE  TO  SPRAYING" 

Shows  the  right  way  and  the  right  mach- 
ine at  the  right  price.    Mail  postal  Now. 

E.  C.  BROWX  CO..  26  Jay  St.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


ftate  anD 
dSentrine 
antiques 


FURNITURE,  CLOCKS,  MIRRORS,  BRASSES,  ETC.,  OF  THE 
DUTCH,    ENGLISH,    COLONIAL    AND    EMPIRE  PERIODS 

Write  for  photographs,  description  and  price 
of  any  special  things  you  may  be  wanting 

IRVING   ELTING,    Saugerties,  N.  Y.     Collector  of  Choice  Antiques 


"Willowcraft"  Furniture 

To  see  "  Willowcraft "  furniture  is  to  want  it;  to  want  it  is  to  buy  it;  and 
to  buy  it  is  to  secure  a  lifetime  of  artistic  comfort  and  the  feeling  of  satisfaction 
that  alone  comes  from  knowing  you  have  the  best.    Nothing  else  like  it. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  "  Willowcraft  "  furniture  bearing  the  "  Willowcraft " 
stamp.   None  other  genuine  ! 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  the  genuine  stamped  "  Willowcraft  "  send  for 
names  of  "  Willowcraft  "  dealers,  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list. 

THE  WILLOWCRAFT  SHOPS 
Box  3  North  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Trousers  are  safer  and 
more  comfortable 


MOUNTAIN  CLIMBING  FOR 
WOMEN 

DURING  the  summer  and  autumn,  one's 
thoughts  are  apt  to  turn  toward  the 
campfire  and  the  mountain.  I  have 
seen  and  heard  so  many  women  protest  against 
this  form  of  outing,  claiming  it  too  dangerous 
for  women  and  girls,  that  I  feel  inclined  to 
"say  my  say." 

Naturally,  no  one,  either  man  or  woman, 
who  has  a  really  weak  heart,  should  attempt 
climbing,  but  for  the  person  even  in  but  moder- 
ate health,  a  tramp  taken  leisurely,  with  a  little 
climbing,  is  delightful.  There  may  be  parties 
or  if  one  knows  the  country  and  is  not  easily 
frighfened  a  solitary 
jaunt  can  be  greatly 
enjoyed. 

Any  woman  is  far 
safer  in  trousers  for 
this  trip  than  skirts  or 
even  bloomers.  Mine 
are  the  regulation  rid- 
ing trousers,  with  can- 
vas leggings,  flannel 
shirt  and  Mexican 
sombrero.  This  hat  is 
light  and  it  protects 
one  from  the  sun,  and 
sheds  water  splen- 
didly. My  shoes  have 
medium-weight  soles 
as  a  very  heavy  sole 
tires  the  feet  and  ren- 
ders one  less  sure- 
footed. 

I  carry  a  canteen 
filled  with  water  and  a 
little  ice.  The  canvas 
bag  is  not  heavy  and 

holds  a  surprising  number  of  things.  In  my 
pocket  I  carry  a  knife  having  a  safety  shield 
at  the  point  so  that  if  I  should  fall  I  would  not 
be  cut.  Buckskin  gauntlets  are  the  ideal  gloves, 
being  soft  and  pliable,  and  not  too  warm.  My 
cane  is  from  Mexico.  Coffee  wood  though  it 
is,  it  is  stout  and  light. 

As  to  rations,  these  are  necessarily  governed 
by  the  length  of  time  one  is  to  be  gone.  But 
take  a  lesson  from  the  army  and  carry  only 
what  is  absolutely  needful.  Some  bar  chocolate, 
good  crackers  and  nuts  (shelled)  and  some 
coffee,  strained  and  ready  to  be  heated,  is  plenty 
for  a  one  day's  outing. 
For  a  two  or  three 
days  trip,  take  sliced 
bacon,  coffee,  crackers, 
buttered  whole  wheat 
bread,  and  cookies;  a 
small  frying  pan  and 
granite  cup  are  about 
all  that  will  be  needed. 
Carry  with  you  plenty 
of  matches  in  a  moist- 
ure-proof case.  I  take 
a  "poncho,"  as  then 
I  can  defy  rains  with 
impunity;  it  serves 
as  a  shelter  tent  if 
needed,  and  I  can  roll 
myself  in  it  and  lie 
down  for  a  snooze, 
safe  from  bugs  and 
crawly  things. 

Unless  one  is  stout- 
helrted  and  a  good 
shot  she  should  not  go 
up  into  heavily  wooded 
mountains  alone,  as  it 
is  neither  safe  nor  pleasant.  If  you  ever  do  go 
where  there  is  the  slightest  danger  of  wild  ani- 
mals, take  this  hint  from  the  Indian,  and  learn 
to  imitate  a  rattlesnake's  hiss.  Don't  make  a 
wreak  little  noise — hiss  until  you  really  believe  it 
yourself.  By  doing  this  you  avoid  much  danger 
—  as  no  wild  animal  relishes  the  presence  of  a 
rattlesnake.  Should  you  run  into  his  snakeship, 
stop  short,  and  fix  him  with  your  eye,  while 
you  do  some  quick  thinking  as  to  which  way  to 
go  —  then  go. 

If  you  keep  your  presence  of  mind,  there  are 
not  many  real  dangers.  But  you  must  dress 
for  the  occasion,  being  safely  as  well  as  comfort- 
ably clad,  and  such  a  trip  will  wipe  the 
cobwebs  from  jrour  brain,  clear  your  heart 
and  mind  and  make  life  once  more  really 
worth  the  living.  E.  C.  L. 


A  poncho  is  an  excellent 
thing  to  take  along 


J i  n  r    i  ,  1911 
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Water  Supply 

For  Country  Homes 


Our 

I'neumatlc 

Tank 

System, 

operated 

by  Hand. 

Gasoline 

or  Electric 

Pump  or  by 

Windmill. 

provides 

running 

water 

thrnuvjhout 

the  house 

and  grounds 


Affords  Same  Conveniences  as  City  Homes 

Vu.  Ilith,  Wnt.  r  CliwK  Hot  nnil  oAl  W:ilcr  for 
Kitilirn.  I.iiiniln.  Hi-.;  11  Wo  iinniinit  wmI.i  r,.i  Hun, 
MM  nnil  I  1  "  11. 

It's  a  Great  Fire  Protection 

Send  for  r«tnloiriir  "A"  nnil  lot  0111  i-rutim-crs  lliriirr  out 
wnii  MMS     We  Alsostl|i|i|)  electric  liiiliting  plants  for 

LUNT-MOSS  CO. 

43  So.  Market  Street  Boston 

New  York  Office  :  37  Warren  St. 


WORKS  WITH  EASE    SAVES  THE  KNEES 


.'perdteil  in  4coinlorlr.hU-  i  und- 
ue position.  Cultivate*  on  three 
»de*  at  ont  stroke .  Send  for 
descriptive  circular.  Sent  by 
t v press  prepaid  for  ft. 

^     Mehler  Garden  Tool  Co..  Ambler.  Pa. 


HOE.  RAKT.  WEEPER  AND  CULTIVATOR  IN  ONE  ] 


•V-ALL-NO 


•AFTER  DINNER  MINT- 

Temptingly  dainty  creams  that  melt 
in  the  mouth,  leaving  a  refresh- 


ing 


mint  fl, 


avor. 


So!,!  only  in  tin  h  >»<■», 
never  told  in  bulk. 

We  Also  Manufacture 

U-All-No  Mint 
Chewing  Gum 

MANUFACTURING  CO.  of  AMERICA 
453  North  I2lh  St. 
Philsdrlpbia.  U.  S.  A 


THE  ATLANTIC  CO.,  AMESBURY,  MASS. 
SEAGOING  GURNET  DORY 

AND 

SEMI-SPEED  CLIPPER  LAUNCH 

Absolutely  reliable  Atlantic  Motors,  noiseless,  odorless  exhaust, 
shallow  draught,  non-capsii.ible—  sale  lor  offshore  boating,  but 
desirable  aiivwhere  an  excellent  boat  finely  finished  is  wanted  — 
16  to  jo  feet.  Kindly  state  requirements,  to  enable  us  to  reply 
definitely  and  submit  specifications. 

Catalog**  D  -I  on  Request. 


V  r.x.i  «.  I  KNET  IMIKV 


[_  _   ±       ''/  believe  in  a  hoe  an  t  an  acre 
boy." — Emerson. 

OUR  OWN  STORY 
HH    of  how  health,  good  habits  ami  bank 
aerounts  have  been  built  up  for  boys,  is  told  in  a 
most  unique  and  beautifully  illustrated  book,  printed 
in  colors.    Send  for  it. 

15c.  The  Boy  Gardeners  15c. 
The  Boys'  Garden  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Y/Mv  TJ'JFim) : 


Automatic  Dynamo 
Lighting  System 

Electric  Lights  Throughout  and  No  Battery  Trouble 

Ycrur  engine  drives  a  Dynamo  which  lights  the 
car  and  keeps  a  battery  fully  charged.  The  battery 
is  used  to  supply  energy  for  light  and  power  when 
the  engine  is  stopped.  Absolutely  automatic.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  turn  a  switch  to  get  any  desired 
light. 

All  the  light  you  want  whenever  you  want  it 
—  wherever  you  want  it.  Invented,  perfected  and 
marketed  by  an  electrical  manufacturer  established 
twenty  years  ago. 

Write  for  catalog  —  mention  make  and  model 
of  car  —  we  have  installed  this  system  upon  some 
34  different  makes  and  models. 

WARD  LEONARD  ELECTRIC  CO. 

Bronxville,  N.  Y. 


PLUVINOX 

For  a  low-cost  roofing,  lining,  sidin?,  use  our  "  NOVENTO  " 
Waterproof  Roofing  Paper  —  only  6'J<f  per  100  «q.  ft. 


A  reinforced,  ready-to-lay 
roofing.  Built  up  in  layers 
making  three  roofings  in 
one.  For  all  classes  of 
buildings  and  most  se- 
vere conditions.  Strong, 
durable  and  attractive. 


REINFO  FCE  D 

ROOFING 

THE  HYDREX  FELT  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 

1211  I.II1KIITY  hTKEKT.  NEW  YOKK 


Washington.  D.  C. 


.  N.  J 


THE  CLIPPER 


There  are  three  things  that  de- 
stroy your  lawns:  Dandelions, 
Buck  Plantain  and  Crab  Grass. 
In  one  season  the  "Clipper" 
will  drive  them  all  out. 
CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 
Dixon,  111. 


There's  M 


oney  in 


Poultry 


Our  Home  Study  Course  in  Practical  Poultry 
Culture  under  Prof.  Chis.  K.  Graham,  late  of  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  teaches  how  to 
mnke  poultry  pay. 

Persona/  instruction.  Expert  Advice. 
250  Paee  Catalogue  free.    Write  to-day. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Dept.  C.  P  .  Springfield.  Maft*u 


Prof.  Graham 


Little  Vignettes  of  Country  Life 

Adventures  in  Contentment 

and 

Adventures  in  Friendship 

By  DAVID  GRAYSON 

Cfl  Two  volumes  of  heart's-ease  for  city-tired  folks.  Beautiful  frontispieces  in  colors 
by  Thomas  F.  Fogarty,  and  many  drawings  in  black  and  white. 

The  Outlook  Says: 

"  'Adventures  in  Friendship  '  is  to  be  recommended  to  all  those  who  imagine  that  the  business  of 
life  is  to  make  money;  who  are  absorbed  in  dealing  with  things  and  have  missed  the  way  of  peace  and 
joy;  and  who  rush  when  they  ought  to  loiter:  altogether  a  delightful  book." 

Both  volumes  uniformly  bound  and  boxed.        Each,  Fixed  Price,  $1 .20.  (Postage  1 2c.) 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

<J  Visit  our  Bookshop  in  the  New  Pennsylvania  Station. 
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SPRING   IN   GARDEN  CITY 

For  the  first  time  we  feel  ready  to  receive 
visitors,-with  comparatively  few  things  to 
apologize  for.  It  took  a  short  time  to  erect 
the  building  for  the  Country  Life  Press, 
but  it  has  taken  a  long  time  to  get  all  the  new 
machinery  necessary  for  the  complete  opera- 
tion of  all  the  departments.  The  last  to  be 
put  in  order  is  the  color  department  for 
photo-engraving,  so  that  we  now  make_  our 
own  plates  for  colored  covers  and  illustrations. 
The  very  latest  machine  is  the  binder  which 
is  being  installed  to  put  a  magazine  together, 
so  that  the  World's  Work  will  be  open  flat 
instead  of  being  wired  with  rigid  staples, 
which  permit  of  only  half  opening  it. 

An  early  fall  and  a  late  spring  have  held 
up  much  of  the  planting  out  of  doors,  but 
much  of  the  work  was  done  in  April,  after 
five  months  of  outdoor  inactivity,  and  by 
the  time  these  lines  get  into  print  we  hope 
everything  will  be  green  and  attractive. 

At  all  events,  such  as  the  place  is,  our 
friends  and  neighbors  will  be  made  welcome. 

Please  note  that  the  telegraph  station  in 
our  building  is  the  Western  Union.  Do  not 
use  the  Postal  Telegraph  to  Garden  City  — 
it  means  delay. 

The  Garden  and  Farm  Almanac  has  been 
entirely  sold  out  and  no  copies  can  be  supplied 
until  the  1 91 2  Almanac  is  readynext  December. 

The  Sweet  Pea  Society  has  an  exhibition  on 
our  grounds  in  June  —  150  varieties  of  bloom. 

The  American  Booksellers'  Association  held 
its  convention  in  New  York  and  a  train  load 
visited  us  at  Garden  City  on  May  9th, 
greatly  to  our  pleasure. 

April  saw  more  than  8,000  trees,  shrubs, 
and  flowers  planted  on  our  grounds. 


"To  business  that  we  love  we  rise  betime 
And  go  to  t  with  delight." — Antony  and  Cleopatra 

NEW  YORK   OFFICE  MOVED 

Which  reminds  us  that  we  have  rented  our 
old  building,  133,  137  East  Sixteenth  Street, 
to  the  Irving  Place  Realty  Company,  who  are 
sub-leasing  it  to  several  tenants;  and  you 
will  find  our  Advertising  Department  in 
new  quarters  at  11  West  32nd  Street,  an 
office  building  in  the  centre  of  things  and 
only  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Station,  at  Thirty-third  Street  and 
Seventh  Avenue. 

GARDEN   CITY  NOTES 

The  following  trains  stop  at  our  Country 
Life  Press  station: 

FROM  NEW  YORK  ARRIVE  C.  L.  PRESS 

7.  12  A.  M  7.54  A.  M. 

7.56  A.  M  8.35  A.  M. 

II  .OO  A.  M  II  .35  A.  M. 

Other  trains  from  New  York  arrive  in 
Garden  City  three  blocks  from  Press  — 


OTHER  TRAINS  FROM 
NEW  YORK 
9.32  A.M..  . 

2  .  OO  P  .  M .  . 

3  .02  P.  M.  . 
3.36  P.  M.  .  . 


ARRIVE 
GARDEN  CITY 
10.  II  A.  M. 
2.42  P.  M. 
3.41  P.  M. 
4.21  P.  M. 


PENNSYLVANIA   BOOK  SHOP 

From  the  very  first  our  little  bookstore 
has  done  well,  and  seems  to  serve  a  useful 
purpose  to  the  public.  We  have  engaged 
and  put  in  charge  of  the  shop  Mr.  Bradford 
Scudder,  a  trained  bookman  and  formerly 
a  librarian,  so  that  our  customers  will  find 
in  him  an  expert  in  all  that  they  may  wish 
to  know  about  new  books.  The  shop_  is  in 
the  concourse  of  the  new  station.  It  is  not 
large,  but  most  people  have  not  found  fault 
with  that,  as  it  carries  a  good  stock  of  the 
books  of  all  publishers. 


BOOKS   FOR  THIS   TIME   OF  YEAR 

Here  is  a  list  of  books  for  people  who  want 
to  enjoy  the  country  in  June.  They  may  be 
tad  of  any  bookseller,  or  will  be  sent  on  ap- 
proval by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden 
City,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  No  descriptions  or  ad- 
jectives are  attempted,  because  you  can  see 
them  at  your  bookseller's,  or  we  will  take  the 
risk  of  mailing  copies. 

Neltje  Blanckatt 

The  American  Flower  Garden.  Illustrated. 
Size,  8x12.    Boxed,  net,  $5. 

How  to  Attract  the  Birds.  Illustrated.  Size, 
6|x8f;  net,  $1.35. 

Nature's  Garden.  Illustrated.  Size,  7!  x  iof ; 
net,  $3. 

Birds  That  Hunt  and  Are  Hunted.  Illustrated. 
Size,  7!  x  iof;  $2. 

Blrd  Neighbors.    Illustrated.    Size,  7I  x  iof;  $2. 

Charles  K.  and  Chester  A.  Reed 
Guide  to  Taxidermy.    Illustrated,  net,  $1.50. 

Chester  A.  Reed,  B.  S. 

North  American  Birds'  Eggs.  Six  hundred  and 
sixty  half-tone  illustrations  and  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pen-and-ink  sketches.  Size,  65  x  9,  net, 
$2.50. 

Goldfish  —  Aquaria  —  Ferneries.  Illustrated . 
Size,  3!  x  jf,  50c. 

Bird  Guide.  In  two  parts.  Pocket  size  — 
illustrations. 

Part  I.  Water  and  Game  Birds:  Birds  of 
Prey.  Size,  3!  x  5! .  Flexible  sock  cloth.  Illus- 
trated, net,  $1;  Flexible  leather,  net,  $1.25. 

Part  II.  Land  Birds  East  of  the  Rockies: 
From  Parrots  to  Blue  Birds.  Size,  35  x  5! .  Flex- 
ible sock  cloth.  Illustrated,  net,  75c;  Flexible 
leather,  net,  $1. 

Parts  I.  and  II.  Bound  in  a  single  volume.  Size, 
3J  x  sf .    Illustrated.    Flexible  leather,   net,  $2.25. 

Wild  Flowers  East  of  the  Rockies.  Size, 
45  x  6|.    Illustrated,  net,  $2.50. 

Flower  Guide:  Wild  Flowers  East  of  the 
Rockies.  Size,  si x  3i-  Illustrated.  Cloth,  net, 
75c;  Leather,  net,  $1. 

The  Library  of  Country  Life  in  America 

This  series  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  success  of  our 
magazine —  "Country  Life  in  America."  Though 
each  volume  is  complete  and  quite  independent  of 
any  other,  these  books  are  closely  connected  in  their 
strong  appeal  to  every  man  or  woman  with  outdoor 
interests. 

The  Country  House.  By  Charles  Edward 
Hooper.  Three  hundred  and  eighty  photographs 
and  plans.  Size,  8xioi  Cloth.  Postpaid,  $3.30; 
net,  $3. 

The  Poultry  Book.  By  Harrison  Weir,  F.  R.  H.  S. 
Size  7!  x  10.  One  great  volume  with  colored  frontis- 
piece and  many  illustrations  in  the  text.  Postpaid, 
$5.50;  net,  $5. 

The  Dog  Book.  By  James  Watson.  Complete 
in  one  volume  with  128  full  pages  of  lUustrations. 
Size,  8  x  iof.    Binding,  buckram.    Postpaid,  $5.40; 

net>  $S-  „     c  ™, 

How  To  Make  a  Fruit  Garden.  By  b.  \\ . 
Fletcher.  With  182  photographic  illustrations  by 
the  author.    Size,  8  x  io§.    Cloth.    Postpaid,  $2.20; 

net>  $2-  „ 

How  to  Make  a  Flower  Garden.  More  than 
two  hundred  beautiful  photographs.  Size,  8  x  io3. 
Cloth.    Postpaid,  $1.80;  net,  $1.60. 

How  to  Make  a  Vegetable  Garden.  By  Edith 
I.  Fullerton.  With  250  photographs  by  H.  B.  duller- 
ton.    Size,  8xioJ.   Cloth.    Postpaid,  $2.20;  net,  $2. 
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Steinw 

If  you  are  convinced  in 
every  argument  for  the 
Steinway  and  hesitate  at 
tke  price,  remember  that 
it  is  tke  price  that  makes 
all  Steinway  attributes 
possible. 

The 

Steinway 
Miniature 

A  grand  piano  in  small  compass 
— 5  ft.  10  in.  Made  to  retain 
all  tke  essentials  of  a  true  grand. 

Price  in 
Ekonized  Case, 

$800. 

In  Mak  ogany 
Case,  $900. 

The  name  of  the  Stein- 
way dealer  nearest  you, 
together  with  illustrated 
literature,  will  be  sent 
upon  request  and  men- 
tion of  this  magazine. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 

STEINWAY  HALL 

107  and  109  East  14th  Street,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 
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Country  Life's  Creed 

CJTo  encourage  country  living; 

CJ  To  draw  people  from  the  crowded  cities  into  the 
open  spaces; 

CJ  To  foster  a  love  of  the  wide  outdoors,  the  home 
of  health  and  of  broad  horizons ; 

CJ  To  keep  active  the  love  of  all  things  that  live  and 
grow  —  of  birds  and  animals  in  free  and  unendangered 
lives,  of  great  trees  that  bless  us  in  their  growing  and 
in  their  sacrifice,  and  of  all  flowers ; 

CJTo  inspire  communion  with  Nature  in  all  her 
moods ; 

CJ  To  encourage  the  owning  of  houses  and  land,  and 
to  foster  the  love  of  home ; 

CJTo  teach  good  taste  in  architecture  and  in  deco- 
ration, and  to  encourage  the  building  of  better  homes ; 

CJ  To  preach  the  gospel  of  the  garden,  the  planting 
of  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  the  making  of 
better  gardens ; 


CJ  To  spread  the  discoveries  of  the  newest  agriculture, 
and  to  help  make  farming  more  effective ; 

CJ  To  encourage  the  breeding  of  better  horses,  dogs, 
cattle,  fowls,  and  all  the  animals  that  serve  us ; 

CJ  To  encourage  clean  sport  and  all  wholesome  out- 
door enjoyment  and  activities ; 

CJTo  help  with  all  practical  problems  of  country 
living ; 

CJ  To  minister  to  all  the  needs  and  enthusiasms  and 
joys  of  those  who  live  in  the  country  and  love  it; 

CJ  This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  our  effort. 
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"This.  also,  was  motor-boating,  but  another  sort.    It  was  a  painful  incident  in  our  attainment  of  a  very  great  privilege  " 


THE  JOY  OF  MOTOR-BOATING 

By   ALBERT  HICKMAN 

Photographs  by   A.   B.    Phelan,    W.  B.  Jackson,  and  others 

[Editors'  Note. —  This  article  is  one  of  a  series  on  "  The  Joys  of  Country  Life,"  which  we  plan  to  publish  from  time  to  time,  and  which  we 
hope  will  express  the  feeling  and  spirit  of  some  of  those  activities  which  we  usually  treat  in  a  more  practical  fashion.  "The  Joy  of  Edged  Tools'' 
and  "The  Fun  of  a  Greenhouse"  appeared  in  our  December  mid-month  issue;  "The  Fun  of  Driving  a  Motor-Car"  in  the  January  mid-month 
number;  "The  Joys  of  Gardening"  in  our  March  ist  issue;  "The  Joy  of  Angling"  in  our  May  ist  issue.  Another  installment  of  "  The  Joy  of 
Motor-Boating"  "The  Joy  of  Farming,"  "The  Joy  of  Home-Building,"  and  others  will  follow.] 


THE  late  Sir  Alfred  Jones,  president  of  Elder,  Demp- 
ster &  Co.,  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
men  in  the  world.  First  he  walked  from  Wales, 
the  Garden  of  Eden  out  of  which  came  all  the  Joneses, 
into  the  Elder,  Dempster  office  in  Liverpool,  where  he 
stayed,  as  an  office  boy.  Later  he  found  Elder  incon- 
venient, and  he  bought  him  out.  Then  he  found  Dempster 
inconvenient  and  he  bought  him  out.  There  were  some 
intermediate  processes,  of  course,  but  this  was  pretty 
much  the  effect.  When  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  know 
him  first  he  was  controlling,  of  one  sort  or  another,  129 
steamers  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  earth,  and  was  doing 
it  out  of  one  head  without,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  the  aid 
of  note-books  or  references  of  any  kind.  Besides,  he  was 
running  the  pioneer  English  banana  business;  the  Hotel 
Metropole,  Grand  Canary;  a  banking  business  in  West 
Africa;  the  mail  service  to  the  West  Indies;  a  wholesale 
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grocery  business  in  England,  and  as  A.  L.  Jones,  on  the 
West  Coast,  he  was  selling  coal  to  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co., 
as  such,  and,  I  trust,  making  a  good  thing  out  of  it.  And 
he  was  fathering  the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine 
and  doing  unnumbered  other  things  besides.  So  when  he 
came  to  make  a  speech  he  showed  a  great  regard  for  the 
value  of  words.  For  this  reason,  and  because  he  never 
opened  his  lips  unless  he  had  something  to  say,  and  for 
one  other  very  special  reason,  his  speeches  went,  word 
for  word,  into  every  newspaper  of  importance  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

I  remember  one  night  at  a  dinner,  after  the  launching 
of  one  of  his  great  steamers,  when  it  was  evident  that  he 
had  to  speak,  he  stood  up,  and  in  finishing  he  said:  "I 
don't  know  that  I  have  anything  more  to  say  than  this: 
that  with  the  introduction  of  this  type  of  steamer,  and  with 
things  as  they  are  at  present,  we  can  now  carry  a  ton 
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fourteen  miles  for  a  penny,"  and  he  sat  down.  This  is 
the  extreme  refinement  of  commercial  shipping. 

Here  is  something  quite  as  wonderful.  If  you  take  a 
little  coffeecup  of  gasolene,  mix  it  with  a  hogshead  of  ordin- 
ary atmospheric  air,  feed  the  mixture  through  a  brass 
arrangement  into  an  ornate  machine  made  largely  of  cast 
iron,  to  which  you  also  supply  one  small  electric  spark  at 
judicious  intervals,  you  can  silently  carry  a  sick  man,  his 
wife,  two  daughters,  three  guests,  an  American  captain,  a 
Canadian  mate,  a  Scottish  engineer,  a  Swedish  deck-hand, 
a  Japanese  steward,  and  a  Chinese  cook,  in  palatial  sur- 
roundings, over  100  yards  of  the  calm  and  imperishable 
sea.    That  is  the  extreme  refinement  of  motor-boating. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view.  There  was  a  time, 
such  a  short  while  ago  that  the  little  children  in  the  streets 
remember  the  wonderful  language  it  bred,  when  even  a 
reasonable  man  might  kneel  in  salt  water  that  floated  a 
peacock-feather-colored  film  of  oil  against  his  white  duck 
trousers,  where  it  stayed,  and  wrestle  through  hours  with 
some  dreamer's  dream  cast  in  iron,  till  the  tears  of  rage 
flowed  down  and  mixed  with  the  sweat  on  his  face.  This, 
also,  was  motor-boating,  but  another  sort.  It  was  a  painful 
incident  in  our  at- 
tainment of  a  very 
great  privilege  and, 
happily,  it  is  past. 
If  you  do  that  sort 
of  thing  to-day  it  is 
your  own  luxurious 
eccentricity,  and  no- 
body else  is  to  blame. 

At  the  same  time 
the  sombre  spectacle 
of  the  gentleman 
with  the  tears  in  his 
eyes  and  the  carbon- 
ized grease  in  his 
hair  kneeling  before 
an  unworthy  altar 
means  one  new  thing 
in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  means  that 
what  is  called  the 
sporting  fraternity 
had  taken  to  me- 
chanical engineering 
as  a  pastime.  They 
never  did  that  before.  They  had  chased  little,  hard  balls 
over  large,  green  fields  with  various-shaped  sticks  for  many 
hundreds  of  years.  They  had  batted  big,  soft  balls  around 
little,  walled  yards  with  different-shaped  scoops  for  almost 
as  long.  They  had  captured  and  subdued  every  kind  of 
beast  from  the  wild  ass  to  the  wild  elephant,  and  ridden  on 
their  rumps  or  the  backs  of  their  necks,  as  they  saw  fit,  to 
prove  it.  And  they  had  done  many  other  things.  But  they 
had  never  tackled  the  marine  two-cycle  internal-combustion 
motor  of  the  year  1903,  and  they  had  one  or  two  things  to 
learn.  It  was  a  bloody  war,  but  short.  The  patient  inventor 
saw  also  the  trouble  and  bent  his  head  to  the  task  of  devising 
something  that  could  be  coaxed  by  sheer  unintelligent 
kindness.  Mercifully,  he  accomplished  this  end  and 
allayed  the  distress.  Even  the  two-cycle  engine  of  to-day, 
of  best  sorts,  is  almost  as  infallible  as  the  moral  law,  and 
the  four-cycle  is  more  infallible  than  steam,  which  is  all 
we  need  say  about  it,  fjecause  this  means  that  it  is  the  most 
satisfactory  power  we  have. 

The  marine  engine  at  once  came  to  bear  a  special  relation 
to  its  owner.  Motoring  on  the  water  is  much  cheaper  than 
motoring  on  land,  and  therefore  the  marine  engine,  and 


The  sombre  spectacle  of  the  gentleman  with 
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especially  the  little  two-cycle  engine,  could  have  many  more 
kinds  of  owners  than  an  automobile  engine.  It  had  another 
advantage  over  an  automobile  engine:  its  owner  could  sit 
and  make  friends  with  it  while  it  was  running  and  keep  a 
fatherly  eye  over  its  cycles,  and  no  man  may  live  under  the 
bonnet  of  an  automobile  when  she  is  under  weigh.  If  he 
did  he  would  probably  be  very  much  frightened. 

So  the  marine  motor  became  to  the  man  much  as  his 
gun  and  his  horse  had  been  to  him  in  years  gone  past,  and 
to  show  how  utterly  this  was  the  case  the  man  began  to 
lie  about  the  wonderful  things  the  motor  could  do,  just 
as  he  had  about  the  gun  and  the  horse,  only  much  worse. 
Men  have  always  lied  about  their  sports,  but  probably 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  world  there  never  was  an  imple- 
ment or  an  adjunct  of  sport  about  which  men  have  lied  so 
terribly  as  about  the  two-cycle  motor.  A  normally  con- 
stituted man  will  fight  with  his  engine  all  day  and  lie  about 
it  all  night,  and  wholly  in  its  favor,  and  he  will  not  do  that 
for  his  wife.    There  is  some  sort  of  mysterious  tie. 

I  went  once  with  a  man  in  his  motor-boat  on  what  was 
ostensibly  a  duck-shoopng  expedition.  Across  three  miles 
of  open  October  water  and  back,  out  of  every  four  revolu- 
tions of  the  screw  the 
man  did  one,  and  the 
engine  did  three. 
There  were  times 
when  things  were  bet- 
ter than  this  and  at 
other  times  when 
they  were  worse.  But 
this  was  a  reasonable 
average.  We  got 
near  only  one  duck 
and  he  hadbeen  shot 
before.  He  had  one 
wing  and  one  leg  brok- 
en and  he  was  having 
some  difficulty  about 
keeping  his  head  up. 
He  couldn't  fly  and 
he  couldn't  dive,  and 
he  could  swim  with 
only  one  foot.  Ev- 
erything considered, 
we  thought  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  shoot 
him,  and  we  decided 
we  would  capture  him  alive  or  not  at  all.  We  did  not  cap- 
ture him  at  all;  we  couldn't  catch  him.  Yet  that  man,  in 
the  next  season,  knowing  that  I  had  been  with  him  on  that 
trip,  told  me  that  in  the  season  before  his  engine  had  never 
stopped  once.  This  is  a  sheer  fact.  I  have  an  engine  that 
in  nine  years'  service  has  never  stopped  once,  of  itself, 
for  any  reason  whatever,  but  I  dislike  saying  so. 

In  the  wonderful  development  of  the  marine  gas  engine 
—  the  whole  great  industry  has  grown  up  within  the  past 
ten  years  —  the  United  States  has  had  a  great  deal  to  be 
proud  of.  Contrary  to  usual  conditions,  it  was  she  that 
developed  the  heavy,  slow-speed  engine,  while  the  English- 
men, under  the  influence  of  the  automobile  motor,  were 
bringing  to  perfection  the  light,  high-speed  racing  machine. 
As  in  all  these  evolutions,  the  development  was  brought 
about  by  two  or  three  brilliant  men,  and  Globe,  Standard, 
Murray,  and  Tregurtha,  and  Craig  became  familiar  to  the 
new  guild  of  power  boatmen  as  the  standard  marine  engines 
of  the  day.  The  United  States  stood  practically  alone 
in  the  development  of  the  cheaper  and  simpler  and  less 
economical  two-cycle  engines,  and  it  was  the  earlier  examples 
of  these  that  were  responsible  for  the  coining  of  more  vile 


the  tears  in  his  eyes  and  the  carbonized  grease 
an  unworthy  altar" 
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pln.iM-N  tli.ui  e\en  i-,.  If,  and  die  hieath  i  il  whose  reputa- 
tions still  taints  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  the  sport. 

The  way  it  came  about  was  simple.  Probably  nothing 
that  evei  happened  appealed  more  perfectly  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  man  with  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  than  the 
sudden  knowledge  that  it  was  within  his  means  to  cruise 
out  on  the  high  seas  on  his  own  quarter-deck,  independent 
of  the  winds  of  heaven  and  with  a  dozen  of  his  friends  in 
the  cockpit.  The  demand  for  motors  became  very  great. 
Kvery  man  is  to  some  extent  an  inventor,  and  every  inven- 
tor, in  this  case,  had  his  ideas  moulded,  cast,  machined 
(more  or  less),  and  assembled,  and  sold  to  the  public. 
Such  a  collection  of 
junk  by  first  inten- 
tion was  never  given 
out  to  an  innocent 
world.  That  they 
would  not  go,  or 
would  go  very  little, 
made  no  difference. 
The  public  wanted 
them  and  the  public 
was  the  best  judge 
of  what  it  required. 
In  England  they  do 
things  differently. 
They  try  them  out 
on  the  factory.  Hut 
in  the  United  States 
all  new  ideas,  en- 
gineering or  other, 
are  tried  out  on  the 
public,  and  to  the 
outsider  it  seems  to 
give  the  public  a 
sort  of  lateral  motion 
that  is  most  interest- 
ing. We  have  no 
doubt  that  you  are 
climbing  up  the  gold- 
en stairs,  like  our- 
selves, but  from 
where  we  are  labor- 
ing it  appears  as  if 
you  were  covering 
the  stairway  freely, 
from  balustrade  to 
wall.  It  would  seem 
to  be  a  longer  jour- 
ney, but  perhaps  it 
is  easier.  You  know 
best. 

In  any  case,  it 
took  very  good  men  weeks  and  months  to  find  out  that 
many  of  the  early  two-cycle  engines  would  not  go  at 
all.  The  trouble  was  that  they  made  certain  sounds 
and  signs  that  always  seemed  to  the  student  to  mean 
that  they  would  go  in  the  golden  future,  when  in 
reality  they  were  not  only  not  designed  to  go,  but  their 
design  was  the  only  thing  that  prevented  their  going. 
This  was  literally  true.  To  show  how  far  this  tendency 
went  in  the  two-cycle  business  one  instance  will  be  enough. 
Only  three  years  ago  a  man,  whom  it  has  become  a  common 
habit  to  call  one  of  the  very  foremost  two-cycle  designers 
in  the  United  States,  sent  out  to  several  people,  in  exchange 


There  Is  no  organism  that  conduces  so  nicely  to  the  pose  of  1  the  millionaire  yachtsman 

does  the  motor-boat  " 


possibly  the  owner's  character.  The  following  season  the 
builder  announced  that  alter  full  and  mellow  consideration 
he  had  come  to  the  decision  that  the  cylinder-port'-,  wnr 
so  designed  that  the  engine  never  could  have  run,  and  he 
sent  out  a  new  set  of  cylinders  to  each  owner,  free.  I  am 
acquainted,  personally,  with  three  of  these  extraordinary 
machines.  One  of  them,  with  its  new  cylinders,  after- 
ward came  to  me,  but  it  was  still  not  feeling  very  well. 
I  found  that  it  had  a  patent  automatic  compensation 
carburetor  that  not  only  would  not  compensate,  but, 
after  you  had  patiently  compensated  it  by  hand  it  would 
automatically  shift  itself  into  the  worst  possible  adjustment, 

almost  to  a  hair's 
breadth.  So  I 
stripped  it  off  and 
replaced  it  with  a 
good  carburetor, 
and  the  engine's  rev- 
olutions increased 
greatly  and  she  de- 
veloped about  29 
horsepower.  Now 
the  designer  has 
stripped  it  off  also, 
but  where  the  extra 
1 1  horsepower  may 
be  I  have  no  idea. 

And  yet,   in  the 
face  of  all  this,  what 
I  said  about  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  ma- 
rine motor,  two-cy- 
cle or  four-cycle  of 
best  sorts,  is  in  this 
year  true.  And  that 
is  almost  a  miracle. 
The  United  States 
has  one  mighty  un- 
seen force  in  its  fav- 
or in  any  evolution 
of  this   kind.  En- 
tirely   contrary  to 
her  own  general  be- 
lief  she   is,  among 
the  great  manufac- 
turing nations,  the 
best   example  of  a 
free    trade  country 
in     existence,  and 
every  political  econ- 
omist and  everybody 
else  with  a  grain  of 
common  sense 
knows  that  free  trade  is  the  only  working  condition  under 
which  you  may  get  any  kind  of  decent  industrial  develop- 
ment.   She  has  protection  as  to  her  external  trade,  but  the 
United  States'  external  trade  amounts  to  nothing  when 
compared  with  her  internal  trade.   She  has  free  trade  within 
3,300,000  square  miles  among  80,000,000  people,  with  all 
sorts  of  products  from  sub-arctic  to  sub-tropical,  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  might  sink  into  the  sea  without  injuring 
her  very  much.  So  on  her  free  trade  depends  her  prosperity, 
and  if  she  had  still  more  of  it  she  would  be  still  more  pros- 
perous.   Before  very  long,  when  this  present  government  in 
England  shall  have  finished,  dying,  we   shall    have  the 


for  money,  four-cylinder  engines  that  he  said  would  develop,.,  beginnings  of  free  trade  within  the  British  Empire, 
40  horsepower,  but  that  could  not  be  made  to  run  at  all  "  12,000,000  square  miles  and  450,000,000  people.  But  the 
by  any  corps  of  experts.  They  could  be  made  to  turn  over  United  States  is,  in  these  days,  the  greatest  free  trade 
a  little,  but  the  only  thing  they  developed  was  heat,  and    country  among  manufacturing  nations  in  the  world. 
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Now,  in  the  United  States,  there  are  said  to  be  over 
3,000  manufacturers  of  gasolene  engines,  and  as  there  is, 
in  this  case,  no  artificial  protection  in  the  form  of  a  trust, 
each  of  these  has  the  free  and  glorious  privilege  of  compet- 
ing with  all  the  others  and  capturing  all  the  trade  because 
they  build  the  best  engine.  And  this  is  to  a  great  extent 
what  has  happened.  It  is  notably  true  that  the  men  who 
have  built  the  best  engines  of  their  particular  sort  have 
largely  captured  their  particular  trade.  So  individuality, 
as  ever  when  it  is  permitted,  has  justified  itself,  and  free 
trade,  as  ever,  has  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer, 
who  is,  after  all,  the  only  man  worth  the  State's  consider- 
ation; because  we  are  all  consumers. 

So  this  is  what  has  accounted  for  the  amazing  develop- 
ment. Under  free  competition,  natural  selection  and  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  have  taken  place  as  nicely  among 
marine  gasolene  engines  as  among  post-pleistocene 
mammals,  and  more  rapidly.  They  have  absorbed  one 
another's  tendencies  and  stolen  one  another's  ideas.  They 
have  jumped  one  another's  patents  and  altogether  coalesced 
so  luxuriantly  that  these  few  short  years  have  served  to 
revolutionize  the  whole  business.  And  the  consumer  has 
skinned  the  pot  of  the  boiling.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples this  continent  has  furnished  of  the  manufacturer 
performing  properly  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  and 
it  is  doubtless  only  a  foreshadowing  of  the  blessed  time 
to  come  when  the  consumer  will  be  paramount  and  the 
voice  of  the  manufacturer's  association,  weeping"  for  a 
little  more  protection,  will  be  silent  in  the  land.  Then 
you  and  I  may  go  out  and  buy  the  best  thing  in  the  cheap- 
est market,  as  the  Lord  intended,  and  there  will  be  happi- 
ness throughout  all  the  earth. 

Though  it  may  seem  like  applying  a  vast  philosophy 
to  the  development  of  the  gasolene  engine,  one  more  point 
is  worth  noting.  Just  so  surely  as  you  throw  all  men  in  a 
heap  and  give  them  a  free  and  proper  chance  to  compete 
with  one  another,  just  so  surely  will  one  man  come  out 
on  the  top  of  the  heap.  That  is  what  is  called  the  triumph 
of  individuality.  It  is  the  wreck  of  socialism  and  the 
hope  of  everything  else.  It  is  the  detail  that  makes  per- 
sonality dominant  and  makes  our  uncomplicated  world 


consist  of  ourselves,  a  few  friends,  a  few  charming  acquain- 
tances, and  a  few  notable  personages.  The  struggling 
masses  and  the  wealthy  classes,  that  we  read  about  and  are 
depressed  by,  all  become  myths,  which  they  are,  and  there 
are  only  you  and  me  and  a  few  well  known  people.  That  is 
another  blessing. 

I  was  simply  establishing  a  principle.  We  have  not 
moved  from  motor-boats  and  gasolene  engines  at  all. 

Let  us  suppose  that  you  are  a  bewildered  gentleman 
wishing  to  select  an  engine  and  wishing  to  get  the  best. 
You  stand  up,  one  lone  pilgrim  with  a  pen  and  a  check- 
book, and  over  against  you  are  the  3,000  engine  builders, 
or  whatever  the  number  may  be.  It  resembles,  a  little, 
Horatius  and  the  Tuscan  army.  You  announce  in  a  loud 
voice  that  you  wish  to  purchase  a  heavy-duty  engine  for 
any  sort  of  a  cruising  boat  from  25  to  125  feet  long,  and 
the  army  comes  on  with  a  rustling  of  little  pamphlets  like 
the  leaves  of  the  forest.  But  you  are  freed  from  all  terror. 
You  have  learned  the  unseen  principle  on  which  these 
things  work  and  you  have  laid  it  away  in  your  heart.  To 
the  first  man  who  advances,  bearing  aloft  ^a  beautiful 
picture  book  and  with  words  proceeding  out  of  his  mouth 
like  a  two-edged  sword,  you  ask  one  question: 

"In  what  years  did  you  win  the  Marblehead  race?" 
There'  is  no  reply,  and  his  face  becomes  as  the  face  of  a. 
man  lost  in  thought. 

"Or  the  Bermuda  race?"  you  continue.  There  is  also 
no  reply,  and  you  say: 

"Possibly  these  questions  are  unfair.  Name  the  largest 
and  best  cruising  boats  in  which  your  engines  are  installed." 

And  the  great  Lord  of  Luna  fell  at  that  deadly  stroke, 
As  falls  on  Avernus  the  thunder-smitten  oak. 

You  note  someone  saying:  "Will  you  excuse  me  a  mo- 
ment, but  I  have  to  see  a  gentleman  "  and  you  will 

see  that  the  place  where  he  stood  is  vacant.  And  you 
advance  into  the  army  asking  always  the  same  three 
changeless  questions  and  refusing  to  be  turned  aside  from 
them;  and  as  you  go  on  you  see  that  the  army  begins  to 
open  before  you  in  lanes  that  widen  into  streets,  until  at 
{Continued  on  page  66) 


'  Motor-boating  is  the  one  sport  of  kings  in  which  the  poor  man  can  have  much  more  fun  than  any  king,  because  he  has  so  many  less  things  to  think  about ' 


One  of  the  joys  of  travel  lu  the  Middle  West  Is  a  sail  on  the  Great  Lakes,  our  wonderful  inland  seas.    The  steamers  are  excellent,  and  between  Buffalo  and 

Detroit  one  may  go  either  by  boat  or  by  rail,  north  or  south  shore,  on  a  through  ticket 
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YOU    wonder  I  don't   go   abroad?"  queried   Mr.  J. 
Wilkinson    Elliot,    the    well-known  nurseryman. 
"  I'd  like  to,  but  there's  still  one  state  I've  never 
been  in." 

This  remark  seems  to  typify  the  feelings  of  a  rapidly 
pi  >wing  number  of  really  patriotic  Americans  who  realize 
something  of  the  beauties  and  attractions  of  Europe,  but 
who  prefer  to  defer  their  visits  "across  the  pond"  until 
they  know  their  own  country  quite  thoroughly.  And  a  very 
laudable  sentiment  it  is,  for  the  old  joke  of  the  American 
who  has  a  fair  general  knowledge  of  Europe  but  can  give 
an  European  no  detailed  information  about  America,  outside 
his  own  state,  has  fast  been  becoming  a  shameful  reality 
as  a  result  of  the  craze  for  foreign  travel. 

"See  America  First"  will  prove  a  very  delightful  motto 
to  follow,  and  many  are  finding  carefully  planned  trips  to 
a  new  locality  every  year  the  most  enjoyable  way  to  spend 
the  annual  vacation,  whether  it  be  in  summer  or  winter. 
The  old  notion  that  a  vacation  consists  of  complete  re- 
laxation and  utter  laziness  is  fast  giving  way  to  the  more 
sensible  idea  of  a  complete  change  of  scene  combined  with 
activities  which  are  enjoyable.  Both  of  these  are  found 
in  large  measure  when  traveling  in  America,  and  then,  too, 


unlike  many  other  vacations,  one  enjoys  all  the  comforts 
of  home  en  route  and  feels  that  the  journey  is  highly  edu- 
cative as  well  as  pleasurable.  Before  the  homeward 
journey,  also,  there  are  usually  a  few  days  spent  at  one  of 
the  luxurious  resort  hotels  to  vary  the  period  of  travel 
and  indulge  in  outdoor  recreation. 

Until  one  begins  the  systematic  preliminary  reading 
desirable  before  taking  a  vacation  tour,  the  greatness  and 
varied  interests  of  our  country  are  not  fully  realized;  but 
when  the  time  comes  to  choose  a  destination  and  route 
one  finds  it  a  puzzle  to  select  from  the  wealth  of  possibilities. 
In  the  vast  expanse  between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  is  in- 
cluded nearly  every  sort  of  climate,  scenery  and  agricul- 
tural or  industrial  activity  known  to  man.  Every  state 
has  its  interests  and  makes  its  strong  appeal  to  the  tourist. 
No  two  are  quite  alike;  in  fact,  some  of  the  states  are  in 
certain  ways  as  radically  different  as  two  foreign  countries, 
yet  they  are  all  parts  of  one  great  country,  throughout 
which  the  Yankee  tongue  is  spoken  and  typically  American 
ideas  and  institutions  prevail. 

There  is  usually  a  desire  to  see  some  of  our  great  scenic 
wonders  and  beauties  first.  Almost  every  state  has  at 
least  one  attraction,  scenic  or  other  wise,  worth  crossing  a 
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continent  to  see, 
and  there  are 
certain  localities 
in  every  section 
which  almost 
seem  to  be  set 
apart  as  great 
play-grounds  for 
the  nation, 
where  a  variety 
of  outdoor  sports 
may  be  enjoyed 
in  settings  of 
great  natural 
beauty. 

Although  every 
resort  of  conse- 
quence, which 
may  be  the  rest- 
ing and  turning 
point  of  a  sight- 
seeing tour,  now 
has    its  golf 

The  Bridal  Veil  Falls  is  only  one  of  the  many 

glories  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  greens,  tennis 

courts    and  the 

like,  there  is  always  one  star  attraction  for  each,  and  so 
one's  tastes  will  influence  him  largely  in  the  choice.  But 
let  us  make  a  start  near  home  and  gradually  extend  the 
held  from  New  York  to  include  those  states  which  offer 
the  greatest  attractions. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

New  England  is  one  of  those  groups  of  states  to  which 
people  seem  naturally  to  gravitate  in  the  vacation  season. 
Connecticut  is,  perhaps,  the  least  interesting  of  them  all 
to  the  tourist.  Its  wooded  hills  and  fertile  river  valleys 
are  very  beautiful,  the  latter  being  of  especial  interest 
because  of  the  well-kept  farms  and  the  unusual  sight  of 
tobacco  growing  in  the  North  under  acres  of  cloth  cover- 
ing; while  in  Long  Island  Sound,  along  the  southern 
boundary,  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  yachting  and 
power-boating. 

Continuing  eastward  on  the  lines  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  one  reaches  Rhode  Island, 
a  very  small  but  a  very  delightful  state.  Here  are  far- 
famed  Newport,  round  trip  fare  from  New  York  $9.40, 
and  Narragansett  Pier  with  their  magnificent  summer 
residences  and  aquatic  recreations.  Up  Narragansett 
Bay  with  its  numerous  islands  is  a  glorious  playground 


for  the  motor-boat  and  the  small  sail-yacht.  The  best 
way  to  reach  Boston,  the  hub  of  New  England,  from 
which  one  starts  on  most  trips  further  north  and  east,  is 
by  Fall  River  or  Providence  boat  from  New  York,  the 
fare  being  $4,  stateroom  $2.  A  moonlight  trip  up  the  sound 
is  a  pleasure  long  to  be  remembered,  and  from  Fall  River 
the  journey  by  rail  is  only  a  little  over  an  hour. 

The  coast  of  Massachusetts  is  noted  as  a  seashore  resort 
with  all  which  that  implies.  Cape  Cod  because  of  its 
strange  hook-like  formation  is  of  much  interest,  Province- 
town  being  the  principal  town.  It  is  especially  attractive 
because  of  its  quaintness  and  wonderful  circular  harbor. 
It  is  easily  reached  by  rail  from  Fall  River  or  Providence, 
or  by  boat  from 
Boston,  the  latter 
round  trip  fare 
being  $1. 

Farther  north, 
one  comes  to  old 
Plymouth,  the 
landing-place  of 
the  Pilgrims. 
Here,  as  well  as 
in  most  of  the 
coast  , towns  and 
Boston  as  well, 
one  finds  as  great 
a  wealth  of  his- 
toric associations 
as  his  -heart  could 
wish.  Nearer 
Boston  are  Hull 
and  Nantasket 
Beach,  a  famous 
seaside  resort 
reached  by  a  short 
sail  down  Boston 
Harbor. 

Over  the  lines 
of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  the  North  Shore 
is  almost  a  household  phrase  in  American  life.  Some  of 
the  most  magnificent  summer  homes  on  the  coast  are 
located  at  Manchester  and  Magnolia,  round  trip  from 
Boston,  $1,  while  Beverly  is  now  regarded  as  the  sum- 
mer Capital  because  of  President  Taft's  annual  presence 
there.  Other  nearby  points  of  interest  are  Nahant,  Swamp- 
scott  and  Revere  Beach,  the  Coney  Island  of  Boston. 
Then  there  is  quaint  and  beautiful  old  Gloucester,  a  superb 
sail  from  Boston,  the  round  trip  being  75  cents.  From 


Maine  is  the  most  popular  Eastern  fishing  country 
and  the  guides  there  are  excellent 


Pike's  Peak  near  Colorado  Springs  is  a  Rocky  Mountain  landmark  which  every    Lake  Placid,  and  Saranac  Lake  nearby,  are  in  the  heart  of  the  Adirondack? 

good  American  should  visit  when  in  the  West  and  easily  accessible  to  the  fishing  country  in  the  ' '  Great  North  Woods  ' ' 
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i  lloucestci  .1  five  1  tut  I. ire  by  trolley  takes  one  to  Annisquam, 
.1  littlr  dream  town  of  winding  streets,  apple  trees,  inland 
coves  and  picturesque  little  colonial  houses.  At  all  of 
these  nearby  points  iiUv  can  enjoy  sea  fishing;  and  at 
mo$t  of  them,  bathing;  yachting  is  also  popular,  particu- 
I.11U  at  \l.11  hlehe.ul.  The  lover  of  Colonial  architecture 
should  not  miss  Salem,  Newburyport,  Concord  or  Lexing- 
ton, which  are  rich  in  well-preserved  old  houses,  most  being 
of  historic  interest.  Fares  from  Boston  vary  fromtwenty-fivc 
to  seventy-five  cents.  No  canoe  enthusiast  should  leave 
Boston  without  seeing  the  beauties  of  the  Charles  River. 

Central  Massachusetts  is  of  note  chiefly  as  a  beautiful 
rolling  farming  country,  cut  up  by  many  small  rivers;  but 
west  ,.f  the  Connecticut  in  the  charming  Berkshire  Mills 
it  Incomes  quite  mountainous.  Mere  at  Lenox  and  Pitts- 
held  are  beautiful  count  r\  residences,  hotels  particularly 
popular  in  autumn  when  the  foliage  is  turning,  and  all 
sorts  of  outdoor  recreations.  Pittsfield  is  reached  from  New 
York  over  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railway 
after  a  pleasant  trip  beside  the  Mousatonic  River,  round 
trip  fare  #<>.?o. 

\  ennonl  is  always  thought  of  as  a  rolling  country  of 
wooded  hills  and  prospe  rous  farms.  With  no  large  cities 
in  the  state  and  t  he  ( ! recti 
Mountains  as  a  landmark, 
one  who  loves  the  country 
will  feel  right  in  his  element. 
Lakes  Champlain  and  Mctn- 
phremagog  are  the  real  va- 
cation points  where  there- 
is  good  boating,  bathing, 
fishing,  and  camping.  Bur- 
lington is  the  starting  point 
tor  all  points  on  Lake 
Champlain,  and  is  reached 
from  New  York  over  the 
New  Haven  road  to  Spring- 
field and  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad  and  con- 
necting lines,  round  trip  fare, 
#15.65;  or  from  Boston  over 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
way and  connecting  lines, 
round  trip  fare,  #10.50. 

In  going  to  Lake  Mem- 
phremagog  from  New  York  the  route  is  as  just  described, 
except  that  one  continues  to  follow  the  beautiful  Connect- 
icut River  valley  over  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  almost 


Yachting  Is  the  sport  royal  along  the  New  England  seacoasts  and  in  the 
Great  Lakes,  particularly  at  Mackinac  Island 


Within  an  hour  or  two  from  New  York  City.  New  Jersey  offers  river  and 
lake  resorts  of  great  beauty  with  boating  and  fishing 

the  entire  distance  to  Newport,  the  round  trip  fare  being 
#17.75.  From  Boston,  over  another  division  of  the  same- 
railroad  one  follows  another 
attractive  river,  the  Merri- 
mac,  up  through  the  pic- 
turesque lake  country  of 
New  Hampshire,  crossing 
into  Vermont  at  Woodsville 
and  so  on  to  Newport,  round 
trip  fare,  #10.60. 

If  one  goes  up  through  the 
granite  hills  of  New  Hamp- 
shire for  the  first  time  it 
would  be  folly  indeed  not 
to  see  something  of  the  lake- 
country  in  the  central  part 
of  the  state,  which,  because 
of  its  proximity  to  the 
White  Mountains  has  been 
called  the  Switzerland  of 
America. 

Five  principal  lakes 
beckon  alluringly.  Lake 
Sunapee,  round  trip  from 
and  very  popular;  Winnis- 
Lochmcre  #1.97,  is  chiefly 


Boston,  #4.50,  is  attractive 
quam,  fare  from  Boston  to 


The  golfer  need  not  want  for  his  favorite  pastime  in  winter,  for  It  may  be 
enjoyed  in  Florida  In  the  shade  of  blossom-clad  trees 


known  for  its  fishing;  Squam,  round  trip  to  Ashland, 
#5.10,  is  picturesque  and  popular  in  its  cottage  and 
hotel  life;  Newfound,  just  north  of  Bristol,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  strangely  the  least  popular  (and  so 
excellent  for  camping  and  fishing),  round  trips  from  Boston, 
#4.40;  Winnipesaukee,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of 
all,  with  its  nearly  three  hundred  islands,  nearby  peaks 
and  distant  views  of  the  W7hite  Mountains,  forms  a  picture 
of  rare  beauty  very  seldom  equalled.  Here  one  finds 
hotels  a  plenty,  cottages  by  the  hundred  and  recreation 
possibilities  of  every  sort  known  to  the  lakes.  A  large 
steamer  plies  between  the  principal  points  of  interest, 
Weirs,  Centre  Harbor,  Wolfboro  and  Alton  Bay,  giving  for 
seventy-five  cents  a  round  trip  never  to  be  forgotten.  All 
of  these  places  are  reached  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road, the  round  trip  from  Boston  being  #5  for  all  except 
Alton  Bay,  which  is  #4. 

It  would  be  a  pity,  too,  to  go  through  the  Granite  State 
into  Vermont  without  a  peep  at  the  White  Mountains; 
one  would  better  spend  his  whole  vacation  there,  par- 
ticularly in  autumn.     Undoubtedly  the  best  way  to  see 
{Continued  on  page  go) 


A  St.  Lawrence  skiff,  a  boat  that  is  sharp  at  both  ends,  easy  to  row,  and    A  skiff  or  punt  is  usually  called  safe,  because  it  is  flat  and  broad,  but  it 
almost  as  good  in  heavy  weather  as  a  whale  boat  begets  a  recklessness  that  is  bad  for  a  child 


SAFE  BOATING  FOR  CHILDREN 

THE  FEAR  OF  BOATING  ACCIDENTS  DESTROYS  MANY  A  MOTHER'S  SUMMER 
HAPPINESS— DANGER  LIES  WHOLLY  IN  A  CHILD'S  IGNORANCE  — IT  IS  A  PARENT'S 
DUTY  TO   INSTRUCT  THE   CHILD    IN   THE   USE  OF  BOATS  AT  AN   EARLY  AGE 

By  W.  E.  PARTRIDGE 

Photographs  by  Edwin  Levick 


PEOPLE  often  shudder  at  the  idea  of  small  children 
alone  in  a  rowboat,  the  reason  being  that  they 
know  nothing  about  handling  a  boat  themselves. 
Hence  they  hope  to  make  their  children  safe  by  command- 
ing them  to  keep  out  of  boats  entirely.  For  a  few  years, 
perhaps,  they  may  succeed;  but  later,  the  child,  away  from 
parental  restraint  and  utterly  unfamiliar  with  boats,  goes 
afloat,  and  what  wonder  that  drowning  accidents  sometimes 
follow?  The  behavior  of  boys  and  girls  in  boats  at  picnics 
makes  one  feel  that  they  are  playing  with  death.  The 
play  seems  ready  to  turn  to  earnest  at  any  moment.  In- 
variably the  reason  is  the  utter  ignorance  of  how  to  man- 
age a  boat  and  of  all  that  goes  to  make  a  boat  dangerous 
or  safe. 

To-day  the  rowboat  is  not  much  used  by  older  people, 
the  motor  boat  having  taken  its  place;  but  it  is  quite  as 
popular  as  ever  with  the  children.  For  those  who  have 
been  properly  instructed,  the  rowboat  is  only  a  little  more 
dangerous  than  a  wheelbarrow.  Even  a  child  of  six  can 
be  so  instructed  that  he  is  in  no  more  danger  in  a  rowboat 
alone  than  he  would  be  at  play  on  a  stone  sidewalk,  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  so  instruct  his  children  at 
the  first  suitable  opportunity. 

When  the  child  knows  that  permission  to  use  a  boat 
by  himself  depends  upon  learning  how  to  handle  it  and 
always  following  instructions,  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  any 
one  to  see  what  a  clever  careful  boatman  he  becomes.  The 
earlier  his  education  begins  the  better,  for  he  is  likely  to 
learn  thoroughly  if  his  instruction  begins  at  five  years  of 
age  rather  than  seventeen. 

Boating  cannot  be  learned  as  most  children  learn  to 
drive  a  horse,  or  think  they  have  learned,  because  the 
child  must  have  all  the  knowledge;  the  boat  does  not 
supply  what  is  lacking  in  the  child.  In  driving,  the  train- 
ing of  the  horse  is  much  more  than  that  of  the  child.  This 
training  helps  the  driver,  but  the  boat  does  not  contribute 
to  help  the  child's  ignorance. 

In  order  to  speak  intelligently  about  a  boat  the  names 


of  the  most  important  parts  must  be  known.  The  front 
end  is  the  bow;  the  rear  end  is  the  stern;  the  cross  seats 
are  thwarts.  Aft  means  toward  the  stern;  forward, 
toward  the  bow.  The  space  between  the  after  thwart 
and  the  stern  is  called  the  stern  sheets.  Usually  the  seats 
in  this  space  have  the  same  name.  The  right-hand  side 
is  the  starboard  and  the  left-hand  side,  the  port.  The 
strip  that  forms  the  edge  of  the  boat  is  the  gunwale.  The 
rudder  is  located  at  the  stern  of  the  boat, -and  is  used  for 
steering.  The  keel  is  what  might  be  called  the  backbone 
of  the  boat,  extending  the  whole  length,  and  at  the  stern 
is  often  made  deeper  by  a  piece  called  the  skeg.  The  rope 
attached  to  the  bow  for  fastening  the  boat  is  called  the 
painter. 

It  is  impossible  to  learn  the  reason  for  many  of  the 
names.  Some  of  them  have  come  down  to  us  from 
antiquity  through  many  languages.  We  use  them  be- 
cause they  are  definite,  universally  understood  and  there 
are  no  others  to  take  their  places. 

The  first  boat  a  child  usually  has  anything  to  do  with  is 
the  punt.  It  is  broad  and  stable,  so  it  is  called  safe,  but 
it  begets  a  recklessness  that  is  bad  for  the  child.  A  round- 
bottom  boat,  either  of  the  St.  Lawrence  skiff  type,  or  a 
light  boat  with  a  square  stern,  is  best  because  the  child 
is  forced  to  learn  caution. 

The  first  lesson  to  be  taught  is  how  to  get  into  a  boat. 
In  stepping  into  a  boat  from  a  dock  or  float,  the  foot  should 
be  placed  on  the  centre  line,  so  that  the  weight  will  be 
evenly  balanced  and  the  boat  will  not  rock  or  roll,  but 
remain  on  an  even  keel.  This  seems  almost  too  simple 
to  mention,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  child  to  do  it  properly. 
With  a  light  boat  or  canoe  it  is  even  more  of  a  task.  One 
should  place  the  foot  on  the  centre  line  and  at  the  same  time 
stoop  forward  and  take  hold  of  each  gunwale.  In  this 
position  one  is  perfectly  balanced  and  there  is  no  tendency 
for  the  boat  to  tip  toward  either  side.  One  can  move  to  a 
seat  either  in  front  or  behind  without  danger.  When  the 
boat  is  too  wide  to  reach  the  gunwales,  stand  in  the  middle 
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When  holding  the  oars  ready  to  roach  forward 
and  begin  the  stroke,  the  wrists  should  be  elevated 
a  little,  turning  the  oar  blade 


and  balain  c  si  i 
that  there1  is  no 
tipping.  While 

one  is  thus  bal- 
anced in  tin-  mid- 
dle of  tfac  boat 
there  is  no  dan- 
ger. When  one 
gives  directionsof 
this  sort  in  help- 
ing a  woman  into 
a  boat  or  canoe, 
she  usually  says 
"yes"  and  puts 
her  foot  eight  or 
ten  inches  otT  the  centre  line,  and  if  one  does  not  hold  on  to 
the  lady  and  the  gunwale  as  well,  there  is  a  fine  oppor- 
tunit\  for  a  spill.  Men  who  let  boats  know  this  well  and, 
as  show  n  in  our  pictures,  always  hold  fast  to  the  gunwale 
while  people  are  embarking. 

When  one  is  in  i  boat  thesccrct  of  safety  is  in  keeping 
the  boat  on  an  "even  keel;"  that  is,  the  two  gunwales  are 
kept  level.  To  do  this  we  must  have  the  weights  evenly 
distributed  across  the  boat.  If  you  have  to  move  back- 
ward or  forward,  don't  stand  up,  don't  go  tumbling  about. 
If  both  hands  are  free,  take  hold  of  the  gunwale  and  keep 
on  the  centre  line.  It  is  difficult,  to  make  people  under- 
stand this.  Children,  especially  those  who  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  tumbling  about  in  flat-bottomed  skitfs,  have 
no  idea  of  the  importance  of  moving  in  such  a  way  that 
the  boat  does  not  tip.  This  is  the  lesson  that  should  be 
thoroughly  taught  —  keep  the  gunwales  of  the  boat  level. 
Innumerable  drownings  occur  because  people  disregard 
this  vital  rule. 

The  first  step  in  changing  places  is  for  two  persons  to 
move  simultaneously  to  opposite  sides  of  the  boat,  keeping  in 

perfect  balance. 
When  one  reaches 
the  gunwale,  or 
both,  if  of  equal 
weights,  they  are 
ready  to  move  to- 
ward each  other 
and  pass,  still 
keeping  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the 
boat.  Then  they 
move  together  to 
their  places.  The 
motions  should 
be  regular  with- 
out any  rolling  of  the  beat.  It  is  difficult  to  persuade 
grown  persons  to  undertake  this  simple  manoeuvre,  or  even 
to  make  the  attempt.  If  one  insists  on  the  fine  points  he 
will  be  met  with  the  remark,  "You  are  afraid";  yet  if 
they  received  proper  attention  the  number  of  drownings 
would  be  greatly  reduced. 

Many  people  fall  overboard  from  reaching  for  things  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  as  in  gathering  pond  lilies.  In  a 
large  or  steady  boat,  like  a  punt,  the  danger  is  in  falling 
out;  in  a  light  boat,  the  danger  is  in  a  capsize.  One  who 
can  throw  weight  far  enough  "in  board"  (into  the  boat) 
to  balance  the  outstretched  arm  may  reach  out,  but  ordi- 
narily it  is  best  to  bring  the  boat  to  the  object,  and  pre- 
vent reaching. 

In  a  boat  the  directions  are  to  sit  still,  especially  if  there 
are  several  on  board.  Do  not  jump  if  the  boat  tips.  Throw- 
ing the  weight  over  in  this  way  often  makes  the  boat 
upset  the  opposite  way.    Never  rock  the  boat  under  any 


In  pulling,  the  wrists  should  always  be  raised  to 
bring  the  blade  of  the  oar  into  a  vertical  position 


X 


The  hands  are  often  carried  too  low  as  the  oars 
leave  the  water.  The  blades  should  not  go  above  a 
horizontal  position 


circumstances.  It  is  dillicull  to  find  words  unfix  ierit  |y 
strong  to  condemn  such  a  lliing.  It  is  a  deliberate  invita- 
tion to  death.  The  profound  ignorance  of  those  who 
do  such  a  thing  is  the  only  reason  for  not  making  it  a 
prison  offense. 

If  a  boat  is  upset,  don't  be  frightened.  Hold  fast  to  the 
boat.  Though  one  cannot  swim  nor  float,  the  boat  will 
give  sufficient  support  to  keep  mouth  and  nose  above  the 
water  till  help  conies.  Don't  cling  to  another  person.  It 
will  probably  drown  both.  When  thrown  into  the  water 
do  not  throw  the  hands  above  the  head  and  scream.  The 
raised  arms  force  the  head  under  water.  Screaming 
empties  the  lungs  when  you  need  them  full.  Save  your 
breath  to  keep  yourself  afloat. 

When  one  reaches  a  landing,  disembarking  is  easily 
made  safe  and  easy.  The  gentleman  on  the  dock,  holding 
the  boat  in  place  with  one  foot,  offers  his  hand,  the 
passenger  takes 
it,  then  stands 
erect  on  the  keel, 
puts  one  foot  on 
the  dock  and 
steps  out.  This 
is  quite  the  re- 
verse of  embark- 
ing, and  when 
done  exactly  as 
just  described 
there  is  no  rolling 
of  the  boat  and 
no  cause  for  any 
danger  whatever. 

The  younger 
the  child  the  greater  will  be  the  interest  in  the  elemen- 
tary lessons.  They  can  often  be  made  the  object  of  an 
outing  and  furnish  the  pleasure.  Later  in  life  simple 
things  lose  their  interest  and  elementary  lessons  become  a 
bore  and  little  attention  is  paid  to  them.  Learned  early 
they  become  second  nature. 

When  making  a  landing  and  going  ashore  the  rule  is  to 
take  the  painter  with  you.  As  one  steps  out,  the  boat 
tries  to  move  away  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  still 
water,  the  boat  will  move  astern  readily,  if  one  starts  for- 
ward quickly,  so  it  often  happens  when  one  comes  bow  on 
to  the  dock  and  starts  to  get  out  he  finds  the  boat  has 
slipped  away  for  some  distance  owing  to  his  forward  mo- 
tion. In  stepping  out  upon  the  dock  a  more  energetic 
motion  is  given  and  the  boat  goes  still  further  away.  The 
heedless  one,  who  forgets  his  painter  and  finds  his  boat 
adrift,  may  perhaps  recover  it  with  some  difficulty,  and  per- 
haps not.  When  landing  under  any  circumstances,  the  safe 
rule  is  to  have  the  painter  in  hand  and  to  make  the  boat 
fast  before  leaving  her.  In  tidal  waters  there  can  hardly 
be  any  exception  to  this  rule.  In  fresh  water,  however, 
where  the  boat 
can  be  hauled  up 
for  half  her  length 
when  landing, 
this  may  answer 
and  be  considered 
safe.  The  only 
exception  is  when 
some  one  is  left 
in  charge. 

As  soon  as  a 
child  begins  to 
feel  at  home  in  a 

hoat  hp  wishpq  to  Dropping  the  wrists  after  the  stroke  is  ended 
iw»t  us  vvianca  lu  Drings  tne  blades  of  the  oar  into  a  practically 
"make     It     go.         horizontal  position,  constituting  the  "feather" 
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To  save  trouble  in  teaching  he  is  usually  given  that  abom- 
ination, the  pin  oar,  and  so  never  learns  to  row.  A  round 
oar,  properly  leathered  so  that  when  dropped  it  does  not 
slip  out  of  the  rowlock,  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  pin 
oar  and  many  others  besides.  Let  the  oars  a  child  begins 
with  be  of  plain  spruce,  six  or  seven  feet  long. 

For  general  rowing,  the  spoon  oar  is  always  best,  and 
gives  the  expert  much  the  greatest  satisfaction,  but  for 
the  child  the  straight  oar  is  best,  because  it  can  be  used  for 
so  many  purposes  which  would  surely  ruin  a  spoon  oar. 

Spruce  is  preferable  be- 
cause it  is  much  lighter 
than  ash,  of  which  the 
greater  number  of  straight 
oars  are  made. 

Proper  rowing  is  possible 
only  with  a  loose  oar,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  one 
should  always  "feather" 
the  oar.  That  is,  when  the 
oar  is  out  of  the  water, 
going  forward  for  a  new 
stroke,  the  blade  should  be 
laid  flat  so  as  not  to  catch 
the  wind  or  the  waves. 
This  cannot,  of  course,  be 
done  with  an  oar  fastened 
on  a  pin.  With  the  loose  oar  it  is  so  simple  a  matter  as 
to  become  almost  automatic.  When  holding  the  oars 
ready  to  begin  the  stroke,  the  wrists  should  be  elevated  a 
little,  and  in  this  position  one  reaches  forward,  puts  the 
blades  into  the  water  and  pulls  the  handles  toward  him. 
The  fishermen  sit  erect  in  rowing;  so  did  Hammil  the 
famous  oarsman,  and  so  does  the  famous  Belgian  crew. 
But  it  is  best  for  ordinary  mortals  to  lean  forward  some- 
what and  stretch  the  hands  out  in  front  when  putting 
the  oar  into  the  water;  and  in  pulling  to  move  back- 
ward so  far  that  the  body  is  tilted  backward  a  little. 
As  the  blade  of  the  oar  is  taken  out  of  the  water  the 
wrist  is  dropped.  This  brings  the  blade  flat  or  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  the  water.  As  the  hands  go  forward 
they  should  not  fall  below  the  level  of  the  rowlock  and  the 
oars  should  form  a  straight  line  across  the  boat  when  seen 
from  ahead  or  astern.  As  the  blades  are  horizontal  when 
going  forward  for  the  following  stroke,  they  catch  neither 
water  nor  wind,  passengers  are  not  spattered  nor  is  the 
progress  of  the  boat  retarded. 

When  the  child  begins  to  row  do  not  go  out  with  the 
idea  of  going  somewhere.  Just  go  to  teach  him  how  to 
row.  That  will  be  excursion  enough  for  one  day.  Just 
as  the  getting  in  and  out  of  a  boat,  changing  positions 


Sculling.  Right  wrist  bent,  oar  turn 
ing  toward  the  spectator 


and  learning  something  about  balancing  may  each  be  made 
an  interesting  lesson. 

To  learn  how  to  put  an  equal  force  into  each  arm  and 
make  the  boat  go  in  a  straight  line  is  not  quickly  learned, 
and  while  the  child  is  mastering  the  oar,  it  is  best  to  use 
a  rudder  and  steer.  As  soon  as  the  oars  are  somewhat 
under  command,  begin  the  lesson  of  steering.  To  hold 
a  straight  course,  tell  the  child  to  find  some  object  just 
over  the  middle  of  the  stern  and  when  it  seems  to  move 
to  one  side  or  the  other  pull  the  boat  about,  with  one  oar 
or  the  other  until  the  object  is  again  in  its  place.  This  is 
a  good  exercise,  because  it  takes  the  eyes  away  from  the 
oars,  and  makes  control  of  them  instinctive. 

Later  one  has  to  steer  and  see  where  one  is  going  at  the 
same  time.  Do  not  stop  rowing,  or  turn  on  your  seat 
and  look  around.  Instead,  turn  the  head  and  look  out  of 
the  corner  of  your  eye.  The  child  should  learn  to  see  in  this 
way,  without  stopping  his  stroke,  merely  glimpsing  things. 

Often  the  child  wants  to  make  speed  and  so  pulls  harder 
with  the  right  arm.  He 
should  pull  harder  with  the 
left  arm  and  no  harder 
with  the  right  —  ea*sy  work 
with  one  and  hard  with  the 
other. 

One  of  the  things  which 
the  beginner  is  reasonably 
sure  to  do  is  to  have  his 
oar  caught  in  the  water — 
"catching  a  crab,"  it  is 
called.  The  remedy  is  an 
easy  one;  lift  the  handles 
of  the  oar  so  that  the  oar 
comes  out  of  the  rowlock. 
The  trouble  is  over  in  an 
instant,  and  without  dan- 
ger. Holding  on  to  the  oar  and  trying  to  lift  the  blade 
out  of  the  water  is  dangerous  and  an  upset  is  possible. 

Another  means  of  propelling  a  boat  is  with  one  oar, 
called  sculling.  The  oar  goes  over  the  stern  resting  in  a 
half-round  notch  called  a  "scull  hole,"  or  in  a  rowlock. 
The  oar  is  placed  over  the  stern,  the  lower  edge  of  the 
blade  pointing  toward  the  keel.  Taking  hold  of  the  handle 
with  the  wrist  depressed,  the  handle  is  carried  across  the 
boat.  Raising  the  wrist,  the  angle  of  the  oar  is  reversed 
and  the  handle  is  carried  across  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  blade  at  an  angle  acts  like  a  propeller.  The  inclination 
keeps  it  under  water.  An  expert  will  scull  a  boat  nearly 
as  fast  as  he  can  propel  it  with  an  oar,  but  as  the  boat  is 
jerked  from  side  to  side  with  the  motion  of  the  oar,  this 
method  is  not  suitable  for  pleasure  boating. 


Left  wrist  bent,  oar  turning  away  from 
the  spectator 
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FUhlna  In  the  bl«  tide-water  pool,  sixteen  miles  from  the  river  mouth         Stuck  In  mid-stream   not  enough  water  to  float  the  loaded  and  leaky  boat 


FISHING  FOR  SEA-TROUT  IN  NEW  BRUNSWICK  RIVERS 

By  A.  RADCLYFFE  DUG  MO  R  E 
Photograph*  by  the  author 


FOR  main-  weeks  the  fishing  fever  had  been  dis- 
turbing our  minds  and  making  our  bodies  rest- 
less. Ever  since  the  first  bluebird  had  come 
north  and  we  had  listened  with  delight  to  the  ethereally 
delicate  song,  we  had  talked  and  thought  and  dreamed  of 
fishing.  (It  was  myself  and  wife  that  were  planning  this 
dissipation.)  While  we  were  debating  the  important 
question  of  where  to  go  a  friend  suggested  "a  perfectly 
splendid  place"  in 
New  Brunswick, 
where  trout  of  im- 
mense size  and  un- 
questioned gameness 
could  be  found  in  vir- 
gin pools  of  streams 
unknown  to  sports- 
men. This  certainly 
sounded  alluring. 

At  last  the  day 
came  and  we  started 
with  glad  hearts,  for 
all  seemed  to  be 
going  well,  notwith- 
standing certain 
small  details  which 
might  have  annoyed 
some  people  whowere 
not  suffering  from  a 
bad  attack  of  fishing 
fever. 

In  due  course  we 
arrived  at  Frederic- 
ton,  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing we  headed 
north,  going  by  very  slow  train  to  C— ,  on  the  banks  of  the 
M—  river,  arriving  at  midnight.  Early  next  morning  our 
guide  came  to  the  hotel  and  said  that  though  the  season 
was  a  trifle  early  he  thought  he  could  take  us  to  where 
we  should  catch  some  good  trout. 

We  took  quite  a  fancy  to  this  guide,  who  was  a  true 
son  of  Ireland,  good  tempered,  and  of  wit  full  to  over- 
flowing; and,  what  was  still  more  to  the  point,  he  knew  a 
good  deal  about  trout  fishing.    Very  large  flies,  he  declared, 


A  fine  three-pounder. 


were  necessary  for  the  early  fishing  —  No.  I  salmon,  no 
less.  I  had  with  me  a  book  of  salmon  flies,  but  having 
practically  never  used  anything  larger  than  No.  6,  I  had 
very  few  of  the  larger  sizes  and,  frankly,  I  did  not  have 
much  faith  in  them  for  trout.  It  had  nearly  always  been 
my  experience  that  small  flies  proved  better  than  large 
ones.  However,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  having  the 
guide  blame  our  tackle  if  we  failed  to  catch  the  fish,  I 

searched  the  town 
and  procured  some 
very  badly  faded  Sil- 
ver Doctors  and  Wil- 
kinsons of  the  desired 
size.  With  our  out- 
fit in  a  light  wagon 
and  ourselves  in  a 
carriage  we  started 
on  a  twelve  -  mile 
drive  to  a  river  near 
which  John,  theguide, 
told  us  that  his  mar- 
ried daughter  lived, 
and  there  we  could 
put  up  for  a  couple 
of  days  while  we 
tried  the  fishing. 

We  found  every- 
thing thoroughly  to 
our  satisfaction  —  a 
nice  clean  house  on 
a  very  tidy  farm,  and 
a  promising  river 
within  stone's  throw. 
After  a  bite  of  lunch 
we  assembled  the  rods  and  were  poled  up  the  river  to  a 
likely  looking  pool,  where  we  disembarked.  Scarcely  had 
I  made  half  a  dozen  casts  with  the  No.  I  Wilkinson,  at  the 
head  of  the  pool,  than  a  huge  surge  where  the  fly  had  just 
touched  the  water  set  my  heart  throbbing.  Almost  be- 
fore I  realized  what  had  happened  the  line  tightened  with 
that  magnetic  thrill  which  makes  the  blood  of  a  fisherman 
dance  in  his  veins.  There  was  scarcely  need  to  strike, 
but  I  did  so,  and  was  rejoiced  to  find  the  hook  had  gone 


"  The  comparative  size  of  the  tiny  creel  and  the  large  trout  was  too 
much  for  John  " 
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The  strike. 


The  river  was  ideal  in  most  respects  — fairly  swift,  clear,  and  icy  cold,  with  deep 
pools  here  and  there  in  which  lay  the  bis  fish 


home.  Just  at  first  that  fish  played  a  gentle  game,  going 
slowly  down  stream  to  deep  water,  and  I  could  not  estimate 
his  size;  but  suddenly  he  resented  my  restraining  his 
movements,  and  started  to  make  things  lively,  first  thrash- 
ing the  water  as  he  came  to  the  surface,  then  making 
frantic  runs  here  and  there,  trying  all  the  while  to  get  near 
a  mass  of  drift  brush  which  was  caught  against  the  bank 
at  the  farther  side  of  the  stream.  Had  he  once  attained 
his  object  it  would  have  been  good-bye  to  him,  so  I  gave 
him  the  butt  as  firmly  as  possible,  gradually  steering  the  big 
fellow  away  from  the  danger,  until  I  had  him  in  clearer  and 
quieter  water.  Every  nerve  in  my  body  was  tense  with 
excitement,  and  if  that  fish  had  escaped  I  believe  I  would 
have  cried  —  or  sworn  —  but  we  'kept  together,  though 
between  us  there  was  sometimes  seventy  feet  of  line,  taut 
as  a  fiddle  string,  now  quiet,  now  ripping  through  the 
water  like  a  keen-edged  knife.  But  the  end  was  near. 
Slowly  the  big  fish  was  coming.  I  had  given  him  no  rest 
and  he  was  tired.  Choosing  a  quiet  piece  of  shallow 
water  I  reeled  him  in  toward  the  small 
landing  net;  but  the  net  looked  too  small, 
and  I  feared  it  would  not  hold  him.  Very 
gradually  I  worked  the  big  fellow  toward 
it  and  at  the  critical  moment  scooped  him 
up;  but  my  surmise  was  correct  —  the 
net  was  too  small,  and  the  fish  gave  a  mighty 
jump  and  cleared  it,  but  fortunately  the 
hook  still  held.  To  beach  him  was  now 
the  only  way,  and  I  backed  up  to  the  sandy 
bar  and  got  my  prize  safely  ashore.  What 
a  beauty  he  was — three  pounds,  five  ounces 
—  not  very  large,  it's  true,  but  such  a 
fighter;  so  silvery  and  so  clean-cut;  not 
two  weeks  from  the  ocean!  Yes,  he  was  a 
prize,  and  I  could  only  regret  that  he 
had  not  fallen  to  my  wife's  rod  (that 
sounds  well!) 

Now  my  wife  had  with  her  a  creel,  as 
she  called  it,  and  this  creel  was  of  the 
smallest  size  that  is  made  —  about  nine 
inches  long.  It  was  a  cause  of  much  amuse- 
ment to  ourselves  aid  to  any  one  who  saw 
it;  but  the  wife  maintained  that  she  had 
never  caught,  and  never  expected  to  catch, 
a   trout  long  enough  to  bend  in  that  creel. 


All  the  trout  she  caught  had  to  be  shaken 
backward  and  forward  in  order  that 
head  and  tail  might  be  said  to  touch 
both  ends  of  the  basket.  In  vain  had 
I  tried  to  persuade  her  not  to  bring  such 
a  ridiculously  useless  article  with  us,  but 
being  a  woman  —  well,  the  basket  came, 
anyhow. 

John  declared  it  was  just  about  big  enough 
to  carry  a  cast  of  flies,  "if  they  weren't 
too  large";  but  still  the  wife  insisted  that 
she  never  expected  to  catch  a  trout  that 
could  not  be  put  in  that  basket,  and  that, 
too,  without  its  having  to  be  bent.  When 
John  pointed  to  my  fish  and  asked  her 
whether  that  would  go  in  her  creel,  she  ven- 
tured to  remind  him  that  she  had  not 
caught  it,  and  with  that  she  began  to  whip 
the  pool  with  a  No.  1  Silver  Doctor.  In 
two  or  three  minutes  I  heard  a  shriek  of  de- 
light and  saw  her,  with  bowed  rod,  playing 
a  fish,  her  first  decent-sized  trout  (though 
she  had  at  various  times  caught  a  large 
number  of  bass,  one  of  which  weighed  ten 
pou-nds).  Her  excitement  was  delightful  to  watch,  and  the 
way  in  which  she  hurried  that  fish  to  the  net  was  almost 
laughable.  At  last  she  had  him,  and  he  weighed  a  pound 
and  three-quarters.  But  John  never  mentioned  the  tiny 
creel.  He  winked  at  me,  and  I  guessed  he  was  waiting  for 
a  larger  fish.  Pretty  soon  she  got  another  one  which, 
though  a  splendid  fighter,  was  half  a  pound  smaller  than 
the  first.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  fish  we  had  no 
more  luck  that  day,  but  we  had  thoroughly  enjoyed  our- 
selves, and  the  wife  acknowledged  that,  after  all,  there 
were  large  trout  in  the  world,  though  she  had  previously 
doubted  it. 

The  river  was  an  ideal  one  in  most  ways  —  fairly  swift, 
clear,  and  icy  cold,  with  deep  pools  here  and  there  in  which 
lay  the  big  fish.  On  the  second  day  of  our  stay  here  I 
had  no  luck  at  all,  but  the  wife  caught  a  fine  three-pounder. 
Unfortunately  I  was  not  with  her  when  she  landed  it,  but 
there  were  great  stories  of  her  excitement.  By  bad  luck 
she  had  left  the  tiny  creel  at  the  house. 


The  landing.  Bringing  one  of  these  fighting  trout  to  the  net  is  not  always  as  easy  as  it  seems 
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Cooking  in  the  rain  is  an  excellent  tost  of  good  nature.   Without  a  proper  amount  of  camp 
philosophy,  little  inconveniences  like  this  are  sometimes  regarded  too  seriously 


On  tin-  thud  day  we  uini  down  stream  in  the  l><>at, 
Railing  as  we  went  along.  We  wort*  going  very  slowly, 
the  wife  sitting  in  tin-  how  casting  can-fully  over  every 
likel)  place.  Suddenh  there  was  a  splendid  rise  at  the 
tlx  ,  she  struck  too  quickly,  aiul  missed.  Almost  instantly 
she  had  that  fly  back  on  the  spot,  but  nothing  came.  Again 
and  again  the  large  tl\  was  dropped  on  the  epiiet  water 
behind  a  submerged  stone,  and  with  a  disconsolate  sigh 
she  was  just  saying  w  hat  a  shame  it  was  to  have  lost  such 
I  monster  (all  fish 
that  rise  to  her  My 
and  miss  it  are* 'mon- 
sters"), when  there 
was  a  might)  splash 
and  a  beautiful  fish 
leaped  clear  out  ol 
the  water  as  he 
seized  the  fly.  A 
more  perfect  rise  I 
have  never  seen. 
Away  he  went,  dow  n 
to  the  quicker  water. 
Nothing  could  stop 
him  at  first,  and  the 
chances  seemed  en- 
tirely in  his  favor. 
Gradually  the  wife 
got  control  of  the 
reel,  and  it  was  a 
caution  the  way  in 
which  she  made  that 
line  come  in.  The 
rod  bent  till  the  tip 
touched  the  water, 
but  nothing  would 
do  but  that  that  fish 
must  continue  com- 
ing. Without  real- 
izing how  close  the 
fish  was,  she  reeled 
in  past  the  nine-foot 
leader.  At  that  mo- 
ment she  weakened, 
and  the  fish  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  relax- 
ing in  the  strain  and 
dashed  off.  Down 
went  the  tip  till  the 
rod  pointed  straight 
at  the  fish;  the  knot 
caught  in  the  top 
ferrule,  and  the  sud- 
den jerk  pulled  out 
the  tip  and  down  the 
line  it  slid  until  it 
actually  hit  the  fish. 
Things  were  cer- 
tainly looking  black. 

"Look  out!  The 
big  divil  is  eatin' 
the  rod,"  called  John,  as  the  fish  smashed  the  tip  into 
tiny  pieces;  but  the  wife  held  on,  and  jumping  out  of  the 
boat,  soon  had  her  three-pound  fish  safely  beached.  We 
laughed  until  there  were  tears  in  our  eyes  as  we  got  out 
another  tip,  warning  the  wife  not,  on  any  account,  to  let 
the  fish  eat  it. 

"Now,  let's  put  him  in  the  creel,"  said  John,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  blue  eyes.  "Please,  ma'am,  an'  here's  the 
creel,  will  ye  put  him  in,  yersilf?"    The  comparative  size 


Fishing  on  the  way  down  the  river.  Nearly  every  pool  yielded  trout 
ones,  and  all  of  them  great  fighters 


of  the  tiny  creel  and  the  large  trout  was  too  much  foi  John. 
"Let's  cut  alf  his  head,  ma'am,  and  put  that  in,  for  it's 
all  it'll  howld,"  and  since  that  day  the  tiny  creel  has  never 
been  in  evidence.  During  the  afternoon  we  caught  several 
fair-sized  fish,  and  all  of  them  great  fighters. 

The  following  day  we  left  the  farm  and  drove  to  another 

and  wilder  river  fourteen  miles  away.  John  had  a  boat 
on  the  T— ,  and  in  this  we  started  down  the  river  eight 
miles  to   his  camp.     Unfortunately  the   water   was  low; 

■ — more  and  more 
thinly  it  spread  ovei 
the  widening,  stony 
bed  of  the  river; 
finally  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  boat 
could  only  be  taken 
down  if  empty,  and 
so  we  walked  to  the 
camp. 

It  was  a  comfort- 
able log  cabin,  beau- 
tifully situated,  over- 
looking the  river. 
Near  it  was  a  large 
and  likely  looking 
pool,  so  we  wasted 
no  time  before  trying 
our  luck.  I  lost  two 
good  fish  and  the 
wife  took  the  great- 
est care  in  explaining 
how  and  why  I  had 
lost  them.  There- 
were  so  many  rea- 
sons for  their  hav- 
ing gotten  off  that 
I  was  really  surprised 
that  they  should 
have  stayed  on  at 
all.  To  lose  a  fish  of 
decent  size  is  bad 
enough,  but  how  it 
happened  should 
never  be  told  except 
by  the  unfortunate 
fellow  who    lost  it. 

However,    I  kept 
my  temper  (more  or 
less),    said  nothing 
(or  very  little),  and 
kept  on  casting  and 
watching  for  retribu- 
tion, which  was  thor- 
oughly   mean  and 
cruel.      It  was  not 
long  in  coming,  and 
to  my  great  delight 
I  saw  a  nice  fish  take 
the  fly  that  my  wife 
so   skilfully  offered. 
Splash!  splash!  whirr!  the  running  line  made  the  reel  shriek 
and  the  rod  bent  in  a  graceful  bow.    Only  for  an  instant, 
and  then  it  sprang  back,  the  line  hung  limp  —  the  tension 
was  gone,  and  so  was  the  fish.    Had  the  wife  been  a  man, 
we  know  exactly  what  she  would  have  said,  but  the  running 
water  made  so  much  noise  that  I  could  not  hear  her  re- 
marks.   Then  smiling  —  and  that  was  contemptible  —  I 
asked  her  which  of  the  many  aforesaid  reasons  was  the  one 
which  accounted  for  the  loss  of  the  immense  (I  put  emphasis 


many  of  them  large 
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on  that  word)  fish.  Soon  she  had  another  and  lost  it, 
so  we  called  quits  and  had  a  good  laugh  over  our  bad  fishing. 
No  luck  fell  to  our  lot  that  afternoon.  We  caught  nothing 
heavier  than  three-quarters  of  a  pound.  Evidently  very 
few  large  fish  had  come  so  far  up  the  river.  So  we  decided 
to  work  down  stream  until  we  should  meet  them. 

John  thought  it  would  be  wiser  to  use  a  large,  flat-bottom 
boat  for  the  trip,  as  we  could  then  fish  from  if  with  comfort, 

 ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^     whereas  the 

smaller  one  was 
so    cranky  that 
fishing   from  it, 
'  when  loaded, 

^^jfJIMr  <     would  have  been 
rather  too  excit- 


ing, and  in  places, 
even  dangerous. 
The  flat-bottom 
boat  was  evident- 
ly quite  safe  un- 
less she  took  it 
into  her  head  to 
sink,  and  from 
the  way  the 
water  poured 
through  the 
seams  when  we 
launched  her,  this 


Varying  hare.  It  seemed  absolutely  devoid  of  fear,       was  by  no  means 
hopping  about  and  eating  unconcernedly 

a  remote  possi- 
bility. The  next  morning  when  we  went  to  load  her 
she  was  safely  ensconced  on  the  bottom.  Fortunately 
the  water  was  not  very  deep,  and  after  some  difficulty  we 
got  her  afloat  and  loaded,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  trip  bailing 
was  an  important  part  of  the  day's  programme.  At  nearly 
every  pool  on  the  way  down  we  caught  fish.  Many  of 
them  were  large  ones,  and  gave  us  no  end  of  fun  and  as, 
unless  they  were  injured,  we  always  returned  them  to  the 
stream,  we  felt  there  was  no  necessity  for  limiting  our 
catch. 

In  one  of  the  pools  a  big  chap  rose  several  times  to  our 
flies  without  actually  touching.  "Now,"  said  John,  "this 
is  the  time  to  produce  my  big  bird,"  and  out  of  his  pocket 
came  an  immense  bass  fly  —  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  was  put  on  the  wife's  leader  and  was  sent  whizzing 
through  the  air  toward  where  the  fish  lay.  With  a  mighty 
splash  the  fly  struck  the  water.  This  was  too  much  for 
any  self-respecting  trout.  Up  he  came  and  with  a  gulp 
took  the  offending  disturber  of  his  meditations.  What 
a  time  he  made  of  it!  Up  and  down  the  pool;  here,  there, 
everywhere,  and  finally,  just  as  it  seemed  about  time  to 
bring  him  to  the  net  he  got  loose  and  that  was,  of  course, 
the  last  we  saw  of  him.  But  it  goes  to  show  what  I  have 
always  maintained  —  that  occasionally  a  very  large  fly 
will  excite  or  provoke  a  trout  or  salmon,  and  prove  very 
effective  when  all  else  fails. 

For  several  days  we  continued  our  way  down  the  river, 
camping,  usually,  fairly  early  in  the  day.  One  afternoon, 
as  we  were  about  to  pitch  camp,  the  rain  came  down  in 
torrents.  Some  women  would  have  been  discouraged  at 
getting  their  hair  out  of  curl,  but  the  wife  thought  it  great 
fun.  Dressed  in  a  waterproof,  with  the  case  of  the  water- 
proof for  a  hat  (that's  an  idea  worth  remembering),  she 
cooked  us  a  delicious  dinner. 

I  have  been  camping  with  people  who,  when  it  rained, 
regarded  it  as  a  personal  insult  for  which  one  of  the  party 
(I  was  usually  the  one)  was  entirely  to  blame.  "Why 
hadn't  I  told  them  it  was  like  this,  and  of  course  they 
wouldn't  have  thought  of  coming."    "How  could  anyone 


be  expected  to  sleep  on  wet  boughs  —  in  fact,  how  could 
the  boughs  be  cut  when  they  were  wet,  and  even  the  ground 
was  wet,"  and  so  on;  growl,  growl,  growl,  simply  because 
of  some  nice,  refreshing  rain.  Why,  I  have  had  it  refresh 
me  for  sixteen  consecutive  days,  but  growling  did  not  do 
any  good  —  in  fact,  so  far  as  I  know,  growling  has  never 
yet  stopped  rain  or  any  other  trouble;  rather  the  reverse, 
for  it  seems  as  though  the  growlers  always  have  the  most 
troubles. 

Our  last  camp  was  at  tide-water,  some  sixteen  miles 
from  the  actual  mouth  of  the  river.  The  tent  overlooked 
a  very  large,  deep  pool,  fully  200  yards  long.  On  the 
opposite  side  a  small  sparkling  brook  added  its  share  to 
the  larger  river.  One  day  the  fishing  was  not  good  in  the 
big  pool  owing  to  the  very  high  tide,  so  we  amused  our- 
selves along  the  bank  of  the  smaller  stream,  and  we  made 
acquaintance  —  a  sort  of  bowing  acquaintance  — -  with 
a  very  clever  and  very  aggravating  trout.  He  lived  in  a 
small  pool  under  an  old,  dead  birch  stump  which  bent  over 
the  water.  I  cast  toward  his  home,  thinking  it  a  likely 
place,  and  it  was,  for  instantly  there  was  a  splash  and  a 
glint  of  silver  as  the  fish,  which  we  subsequently  named 
McGinty,  came  to  the*  fly  and  missed  it.  Again  I  cast  and 
saw  him  leave  the  shade  of  the  big  stump;  but  he  changed 
his  mind  and  returned.  For  some  time  I  continued  casting, 
without  results,  so  I  tried  another  fly  and  McGinty  made  a 
dart  at  it,  but  without  success  —  at  least,  so  far  as  I  was 
concerned.  After  awhile  I  actually  hooked  him,  but  only 
for  an  instant,  and  off  he  went.  Then  we  gave  him  a  rest, 
after  which  the  wife  tried  him  and  had  two  fine  rises  and 
two  equally  fine  misses. 

So  we  left  McGinty  and  went  farther  up  the  stream, 
getting  some  very  good  fishing,  but  nothing  over  one 
pound.  On  returning  to  McGinty's  pool  an  hour  or  so 
later,  we  again  tried  to  coax  the  wily  fellow,  but  beyond 
coming  out  to  take  a  look  at  our  flies,  he  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  us.    Next  day  we  tried  him  again,  with 


Just  trout— bright.  sUvery  fellows  quite  recently  from  the  salt  water 


just  about  the  same  luck  —  made  him  rise  several  times 
and  hooked  him  once,  but  McGinty  didn't  like  us  well 
enough  to  desire  a  closer  acquaintance;  for  though  we 
spent  hours  trying  to  lure  him  out  of  his  hiding  place,  we 
had  to  acknowledge  ourselves  beaten. 

While  fishing  we  saw  several  moose  along  the  river  side, 
and  one  time  got  to  within  about  twenty-five  fe'et  of  a 
young  bull,  and  watched  him  feeding  for  a  long  time. 
At  night,  as  we  lay  on  our  bed  of  balsam  boughs,  we  could 
hear  the  big  creatures  splashing  through  the  water,  as 
(Continued  on  page  88) 


That  nature  surpasses  man  as  a  landscape  architect  cannot  be  denied  In  the  face  of  such  evidence  as  this   and  125  acres  of  It  cost  only  $500:  this  included  about  fifty 

acres  of  good,  tillable  land,  the  rest  mountain  and  forest.    West  end  of  the  house  from  the  pasture 


A  VACATION  ON  AN  ABANDONED  FARM 

HOW  ONE  CITY  MAN  HAS  SOLVED  THE  VACATION  PROBLEM,  AND  INCIDENTALLY  PRO- 
VIDED  \  HOME  FOR  IIIS  OLD  \GE,  BY  BUYING  AN  ABANDONED  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
FARM  AND   MAKING    PLAY  OF   THE   WORK   OF   RECLAIMING    IT  DURING  HIS  VACATIONS 

By   E.   GORDON  PARKER 

Photographs    by   J.    J.    Parker   and    the  author 


A BOLT  four  years  ago  my  family  con- 
sisted of  a  girl  eight  years  old,  a  boy 
of  six.  and  a  baby  girl  of  two.  First, 
of  course,  was  their  mother;  last,  of  course, 
myself.  I  was  working  hard  to  get  the 
living  according  to  our  standard,  and  to  save 
something.  I  was  teaching,  as  private  tutor, 
almost  every*  day  —  working  with  preparatory 
boys  from  July  to  October  or  all  the  year; 
with  college  men  from  October  to  July.  My 
work  kept  me  busy  from  nine  in  the  morning 
till  midnight,  with  half  an  hour  for  lunch,  and 
two  hours  for  dinner.  Several  years  of  it  had 
made  me  good  and  tired,  and  finally  I  decided 
to  break  the  chain  of  circumstances  which 
seemed  to  hem  me  in. 

Early  in  October,  1905,  I  planned  to  rest 
for  a  week.  My  summer,  the  tenth  in  the 
harness,  had  been  mighty  long  and  hot.  It 
was  on  a  Saturday  morning  that  I  took  the 
nine  o'clock  train  from  Boston  for  the  New- 
Hampshire  hills.  By  noon  I  was  at  Franklin 
or  Bristol  or  Danbury  or  somewhere  there. 
In  the  afternoon  a  real  estate  agent  was  driving 
me  about  in  a  new  world. 

Yet  not  in  a  world  wholly  new,  for  I  had  seen 
something  much  like  it  before.  Like  many 
others  of  the  middle  class  I  was  born  in  the 


country.  During  my  boyhood  and  youth  I 
was  surrounded  by  old  farms,  hills  and  valleys, 
lakes,  ponds,  and  woods.  I  did  not  realize  how 
beautiful  the  environment  was,  although  I 
knew  there  were  uplands  covered  with  big 
rock  maples,  and  lowlands  where  the  spruces, 
cedars,  and  tamaracks  flourished.  I  knew, 
too,  that  there  were  sugar-parties  in  the  spring, 
many  wild  flowers  in  May  and  June,  hay  fields 
in  July,  acres  of  ripening  grain  in  August,  good 
trout  streams  all  summer  long,  partridges  in 
the  fall,  and  places  to  coast  and  skate  in  the 
winter.  But  I  did  not  look  then  at  these  things 
with  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  spends  his  days 
shut  up  in  an  office  in  the  city. 

Now  the  old  world  seemed  new,  for  my  eyes 
were  open.  My  tutoring  in  connection  with 
landscape  architecture  was  one  of  the  things 
which  helped  throw  off  the  scales;  the  con- 
trast between  my  city  surroundings  and  the 
sights  I  was  enjoying  was  another.  There  were, 
as  of  old,  the  rock-maple  woods,  but  now  not 
woods  merely:  they  were  great  patches  of 
glorious  color  —  red,  green,  and  gold.  There 
were  the  hillsides,  now  covered  with  yellowing 
birches  and  blue-green  pines;  and  ravines 
where  hemlocks  a  century  old  overhung  pic- 
turesque rocks,   and   swift,   tumbling  brooks. 
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After  the  years,  after  the  work,  it  all  looked 
good. 

Before  I  left  the  place  I  was  the  owner  of  an 
abandoned  farm —  125  acres,  2,500  feet  above 
Boston  level. 

The  farm  lies  about  thirty  miles  from  Concord, 
to  the  north.  It  is  south  of  Bristol  and  New- 
found Lake,  about  six  miles,  and  so  high  that  it 
overlooks  the  lake,  which  is  itself  well  up  among 
the  hills.  We  reach  it  by  trains  which  leave 
Boston  at  9  a.  m.  or  1  p.  m.,  and  land  us  at 
Bristol  or  Danbury  in  about  three  hours.  From 
the  station  we  have  a  five-mile  drive,  so  beauti- 
ful that  the  hour  goes  before  we  know  it,  and 
we  are  at  the  farm. 

On  the  south  end  of  the  place  is  a  mountain 
side,  with  north  slope,  covered  with  big  white 
and  yellow  birches,  poplars,  old  white  pines,  red 
oaks,  and  spruces.  Rocks  are  there  too,  but  not 
visible  from  a  distance.  In  a  pocket  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  is  a  meadow  of  some  six 
or  seven  acres.  Along  the  west  side  of  the 
place  runs  a  low  ridge,  dropping  gradually  to 
the  north,  where  there  are  thickets  of  young 
spruces  and  hemlocks  between  groves  of  maples 
and  beeches.  Along  the  base  flows  a  brook, 
from  a  spring  well  up  toward  the  south  end  of 
the  ridge,  down  through  a  rocky,  bushy  pasture 
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in  the  lower  southwest  corner  of  the  place. 
The  central  and  eastern  portion  of  the  north 
half  of  the  farm  is  open  field.  It  rises  gently 
to  the  west,  and  to  the  south  half,  which  is 
less  open  and  more  rough.  Down  in  the  valley 
to  the  north,  some  two  miles  away,  is  a  river, 
the  roar  of  which  we  can  hear  when  the  water 
is  high  and  the  wind  right.  Beyond  the  river, 
up  in  the  hills,  lies  Newfound  Lake;  and  fifty 
miles  farther  north  rise  the  domes  and  peaks  of 
the  White  Mountains.  Hills  and  mountains 
sweep  in  a  great  semi-circle  about  us  from  the 
west,  through  the  north,  to  the  east.  The 
surface  of  the  farm  is  well  diversified,  not  only 
by  hills,  valleys,  and  gently  sloping  fields,  but 
also  by  wooded  and  open  spaces.  Woods  and 
bushy  pastures  cover  about  seventy-five  acres, 
open  fields  about  fifty  acres.  All  this  I  bought 
for  less  than  five  dollars  per  acre.  But  there 
were  no  buildings;  they  had  been  burned  the 
year  before. 

Having  committed  myself  by  purchasing 
the  farm,  I  had  to  plan  for  a  house.  Just  how 
I  should  manage  to  get  away  from  business  long 
enough  to  occupy  it  in  the  summer  was  another 
problem,  the  solution 
of  which  I  deferred. 
Meanwhile  my  wife 
w  a  s  growing  inter- 
ested. 

Together  we  decided 

that  the  house  must 

be  of  field  stone  and 

shingle  exterior, 

rather  low  and  broad, 

with  large  living-room, 

dining-room,  kitchen, 

four    bedrooms,  and 

bath.    We  also  wanted 

a  good  broad  piazza 

along  one  side  of  the 

house  and  under  the 

main    roof.  We 

wanted  interior  finish 

of  wood,  beamed  and 

paneled;  and,  finally, 

a  big  fireplace  in  the 

living-room.    From  an 

architect  we  got  a  sat- 
isfactory embodiment 

of  all  our  ideas,  with 

a  few  more  good  ones, 

for  $35. 
This  was  in  January. 

About  the  middle  of 

February  I  took  a  Sat- 
urday, went  to  Dan- 
bury,  and  met  a  local 

mason  and  a  local  carpenter  with  whom  I 
made  arrangements  for  the  work.  They  would 
undertake  to  do  the  whole  thing  by  the  day; 
they  would  buy  everything,  except  the  win- 
dows, doors,  frames,  and  interior  finish,  at 
the  lowest  possible  price  and  without  com- 
missions, and  hire  all  the  men.  The  mason  was 
to  have  a  commission  of  twenty-five  cents  per 
day  on  stone-layers,  but  nothing  on  helpers. 
The  carpenter  asked  nothing  but  his  regular 
wages.  I  trusted  them  absolutely,  and  my  trust 
was  not  betrayed.  I  chose  this  mode  of  pro- 
cedure because  the  city  builders  who  figured 


on  the  job  as  a  whole  wanted  #3,250.  I  thought 
I  could  do  better.  It  turned  out  that  the  work 
cost  me  more,  but  I  got  something  different, 
and  I  think  something  which  will  suit  us  better 
when  we  complete  the  work. 

The  local  men  got  busy  at  once.  The  mason 
bought  lime  and  cement,  and  hired  a  teamster 
to  haul  it  from  the  station  to  the  barn  of  a 
"summer"  man  who  was  good  enough  to  offer 
me  the  use  of  it.  This  was  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, when  snow  was  on  the  ground.  The 
carpenter,  in  March,  bought  his  rough  lumber, 
to  be  delivered  as  wanted  in  May  and  June. 
In  April,  during  the  Easter  recess,  I  went  to 
New  Hampshire  for  a  week.  While  there  I 
decided  upon  the  site  for  the  house,  and  with 
the  builders  set  the  batter-boards.  We  kept 
close  to  the  old  site  because  the  approach  and 
the  view  were  best  there.  Besides,  the  quondam 
farmer  had  dug  a  50-foot  well  close  by,  one  of 
the  best  within  miles.  Back  home  again,  I 
bought  the  windows,  doors,  frames,  and  in- 
terior finish.  No  bills  to  be  paid  as  yet,  except 
lime  and  cement,  and  teaming.  For  these  items 
I  paid  $175. 


The  house  is  low  and  broad,  the  first  story  of  native  field  stone  serving  to  tie  it  to 
a  component  part  of  its  environment.   East  end  of  the  house  from 


The  first  floor  rooms  are  few  in  number,  but  large. 
Note  the  noble  dimensions  of  the  veranda 


The  masons  began  work  on  the  7th  of  May. 
On  the  19th  I  ran  up  for  a  look  and  paid  the 
first  instalment  of  wages.  The  foundations 
and  cellar  were  almost  complete.  May  31st 
saw  me  on  the  spot  again.  This  time  I  headed 
off  the  mason  who  was  trying  to  lay  his  rough 
field  stone  in  regular  courses.  I  paid  more 
wages.  On  June  5th  I  paid  the  carpenters  for 
work  on  sills  and  frames  for  doors  and  windows; 
on  the  1 8th  I  took  another  look  and  paid  the 
whole  crowd.  It  seemed  as  though  the  neigh- 
borhood was  out  for  my  money.  To  make  all 
these  payments  I  had  to  borrow  about  $1,100 
from  myself.  By  the  2d  of  July  the  masons 
were  through  with  their  part  of  the  work. 

The  carpenters  then  went  at  it  in  earnest, 
and  I  worked  with  them.  I  brought  a  plumber 
to  the  scene  to  put  in  kitchen  range,  tank  in 
the  attic,  a  force  pump  from  the  well,  and  a 
drainage  system  from  sink,  toilet,  and  bath. 
The  mason  had  attended  to  all  the  ditching 
and  to  the  outside  sanitary  work.  The  plumber 
was  out  within  a  week.  The  carpenters  had 
things  so  far  along  that  we  moved  in  on  the 
26th  of  July.  The  house  up  to  this  point  had 
cost  me  in  round  numbers  $2,250.  All  bills, 
except  those  paid  out  of  the  $1,100  I  advanced 
from  past  savings,  were  attended  to  out  of 
current  earnings.  Including  the  amount  paid 
for  the  farm,  and  for  traveling  expenses  and 
entertainment  in  connection  with  my  inspection 
trips  in  May  and  June,  my  total  outlay  was 
now  roughly  $3,000. 


I  shut  up  the  office  on  the  1st  of  July,  boldly 
taking  the  bull  by  the  horns.  It  was  perfectly 
clear  that  I  could  not  get  the  family  into  the 
country  for  the  summer,  and  give  myself  a 
vacation,  unless  I  stopped  the  tutoring  in  the 
city.  Of  course  all  earnings  for  the  time  came 
to  a  sudden  end.  But  one  can't  get  on  forever 
without  a  rest.  No  man  can  work  all  the  time 
and  do  really  good  work.  I  find  it  possible 
to  accomplish  as  much  now  in  forty  weeks  as 
I  formerly  did  in  fifty-two.  And  I  do  a  little 
with  a  boy  or  two  at  the  summer  place. 

As  I  said  before,  we  moved  into  the  house  on 
the  26th  of  July,  1906.  We  had  sent  some 
furniture,  dishes,  bedding,  and  table  linen  on 
ahead  of  us.  Since  the  1st  we  had  been  board- 
ing at  the  hotel  in  a  village  five  miles  from  the 
farm.  Now  we  changed  to  semi-camp  life. 
It  was  great  fun,  even  though  the  wind  whistled 
through  the  cracks  on  stormy  nights.  I  worked 
with  the  carpenter  finishing  the  exterior  during 
the  next  month.  His  wages  were  $50.  About 
the  first  of  September  we  went  back  to  Boston, 
leaving  the  carpenter  to  work  out  another  $50. 
The  last  three  days  of  September  and  the  first 
four  of  October  I  spent 
on  the  farm,  with 
men  and  team,  mov- 
ing^ the  stone  from 
the  old  barn  wall  and 
grading  a  little  about 
the  house.  For  this 
work,  $20.  Thus  ended 
the  first  year.  The 
total  outlay  was  now 
about  $3,250.  Half 
of  the  sum  came  from 
past  earnings;  the 
other  half  from  current 
earnings. 

Since  the  first  year 
we  have  spent  the 
months  of  July  and 
August  at  the  farm. 
Each  year  we  have 
done  a  little  on  the 
house  and  some  land- 
scape work  about  it. 
In  April,  1907  and 
1908,  I  worked  for  a 
week  with  a  carpenter 
on  the  chambers,  two 
of  which  are  now  fin- 
ished— the  smaller  one 
in  hard  pine,  the  larger 
paneled  and  ceiled 
with  cypress  stained 
a  grayish  green,  and 
floored  with  hard  pine  stained  reddish  brown. 
The  latter  we  have  furnished  with  antiques 
picked  up  at  auctions  or  at  farmhouses.  In  it 
we  have  a  good  bed,  a  mahogany  bureau  and 
sofa,  some  mirrors  framed  in  mahogany,  an 
old  cherry  table,  four  feet    long  with  drop 


the  soil  and  make  it  seem 
the  highway 
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Second  floor  plan.  A  suggestion  for  improvement 
would  be  the  location  of  the  chimney  where  it  would 
serve  for  possibly  three  bedroom  fires  upstairs  and  for 
kitchen,  dining-room,  and  living-room  downstairs 

leaves,  a  birch  sewing-table,  and  a  chest  of 
drawers  for  linen  and  bedding.  There  are  also 
three  fine  old  hardwood  chairs.  The  cost  of 
the  whole  lot  was  about  the  price  of  the  bureau 
in  a  city  antique  shop.  The  expense  of  finish- 
ing the  little  chamber  was  about  $50.  The 
larger  one  cost  three  times  as  much. 


• 
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For  grading  and  seeding  I  paid  jtio  in  Septem- 
ber, Ig07,  ami  Jtji  co  in  August,  i<joH  lor 
»  lilting  hushes  in  1  In-  past  tire  .111 J  oil  tin-  meadow, 
Jtl  >  I'hii  bring*  t hr  outla\ ,  including  furniture, 
up  to  about  /i.soo. 

The  plant mik  of  tier*,  shrubs,  ami  flowers  I 
do  1>\  myscll  in  the  summer,  <u  i-ct  help  t.>i  .1 
day  or  two  in  the  spring  ami  fall.  At  the 
corners  of  the  house,  ami  l>y  the  veramla  pillars, 
I  have  started  some  woodbine  ami  wild  grape. 
In  beds,  massed,  arc  some  high-bush  blue 
berries,  spireas.  meadow  sweet,  steeple  bush, 
twertbriar  or  eglantine,  low  bush  honeysuckle, 
red  wood  lilies,  yellow  meadow  lilies,  meadow- 
rue,  false  Sol.. inon's  seal,  and,  for  borders,  the 
low  old-fashioned  French  roses  —  large  red 
with  yellow  centre.  I'. very  August  I  set  out 
thirty  or  more  young  pines,  spruces,  and  hem- 
locks. They  arc  doing  so  well  that  they  will 
soon  give  a  splendid  background  and  setting 
for  the  house.  Besides  planting,  I  have  laid 
some  dry  stone  walls  in  connection  with  the 
approach  road. 

\\  i-  expect  it  w  ill  take  us  another  five  years 
to  finish  the  interior  as  we  want  to  see  it  done, 
and  to  put  the  grounds  in  artistic  shape.  The 
expense  for  the  interior  will  be  at  least  £750.  I 
may  have  to  spend  more  on  the  grounds. 
My  own  labor  does  not  count,  for  that  is  part 
of  the  fun.  In  time  we  hope  to  build  a  small 
stable,  large  enough  to  shelter  a  pair  of  ponies, 
a  carriage,  hay  and  feed,  and  wood  for  the 
season.  For  this  stable  $b?$  should  suffice, 
l'he  cost  of  the  whole  place  will  then  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  £$,000. 

You  ask,  and  with  reason,  whether  something 
less  expensive  would  not  serve  the  purpose 
equally  well.  We  arc  satisfied  to  invest  the 
amount  named.  The  neighborhood  is  one 
appreciated  by  city  folk  who  have  nice  places 
for  summer  occupancy.  We  have  something 
which  will  not  depreciate  in  value  —  there  are 
seventv-five  acres  of  growing  timber,  and  a 


Spruces  down  In  the  pasture  northwest  of  the  house 

the  children 


house  with  lower  story 
of  stone  whit  li  will 
stand  for  ages.  Besides, 
it  will  sometime  be  a 
gratification  to  our  pos- 
terity. Had  we  accepted 
the  city  contractor's 
bid,  the  house  would 
have  cost  less  and 
would  have  been  com- 
pleted the  first  year; 
but  we  now  should  not 
have  the  pleasure  of 
doing  something  each 
season;  and  the  finish 
as  originally  planned 
was  nothing  but  plaster. 

You  may  be  interested 
in  the  question  of  the 
vacation's  cost.  Wc 
pay  for  the  two  months 
about  #365  more  than 
wc  should  if  we  stayed 
at  home.  Actual  living 
expenses  arc  cheaper  on 
the  farm;  but  the  in- 
terest on  the  invest- 
ment, the  insurance, 
taxes,  expenses  of  travel, 
use  of  horse  and  carriage 

for  a  month,  and  minor  items  bring  the  total  to 
the  amount  named.  Wc  regard  the  cost  as  mod- 
erate. You  can  figure  for  yourself  the  expenses 
of  a  vacation  of  equal  length  spent  in  any  other 
way — in  boarding  at  a  farm  house,  at  a  summer 
resort,  in  camping  out,  or  in  travel.  As  we  do  it 
the  cost  of  clothing  is  in  no  way  increased — and 
clothing  is  an  item  which  means  something  to 
the  habitues  of  fashionable  resorts,  and  to 
travelers.  When  we  work  we  wear  our  cast-offs; 
when  wc  play  we  dress  as  at  home. 

Do  wc  get  enough  out  of  it  to  make  the  scheme 
worth  while?  We  think  we  do,  because  wc  like 
the  life.  It  is  not 
wildly  exciting,  but  it's 
healthful  and  restful. 
We  get  fresh  milk, 
cream,  butter,  eggs,  veg- 
etables, fruits,  and 
meats  from  neighboring 
farmers  or  traders  — 
all  delivered  at  the 
door.  During  the  first 
two  weeks  of  July  we 
pick  all  the  wild  straw- 
berries we  want;  then 
we  find  blueberries  in 
abundance;  and  later 
blackberries  and  apples. 
All  these  fruits  grow  on 
our  own  place.  You 
can't  buy  anything  of 
the  kind  in  the  city 
markets. 

Each  morning  I  de- 
vote twenty  minutes  to 
the  force-pump,  which 
fills  the  tank  and  gives 
us  water  for  the  day. 
After  breakfast  we  ram- 
ble about  the  place, 
through  woods  and  over 
fields,  hunting  for  wild 
flowers  or  studying  the 
birds;  we  do  a  little 
grading  and  planting; 
we  go  driving,  hunting 
for  old  furniture  or 
china;  we  go  trout-fish- 
ing; or  we  stay  at  home 
and  read.  We  always 
enjoy  the  sunsets  and 
the  evening  song  of 
birds;  sometimes  we  get 
up  for  the  glories  of  the 
dawn  and  for  the  morn- 
ing chorus.  All  this 
may  be  quiet,  as  com- 
pared with  the  gaiety 
of  summer  resorts,  but 
we  have  not  vet  had 
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Mountain  woodland  and  meadow  south  of  the  house.  Such  tlmberland  Is  In 
Itself  a  savings  account  that  can  be  drawn  on  Indefinitely  with  proper  handling 

enough  of  it  to  find  it  monotonous.  And  we 
show  the  good  effects  physically.  The 
children  grow  plump  and  brown  of  face,  every 
eye  clears,  and  we  all  get  back  the  lost 
appetites. 

Nor  is  that  all.  Wc  bring  the  country 
back  with  us  to  the  city.  Through  the  winter 
we  talk  of  the  past  summers  and  make  plans 
for  those  to  come.  The  children  brighten  at  the 
thought,  their  mother  lives  it  over  with  them. 
When  I  come  home  late  at  night,  as  I  always 
do,  I  put  a  stick  on  the  fire,  and  after  a  time  lose 
myself  in  fancy.  Then  I  hear  the  summer 
winds  blowing  among  the  pines  and  beeches, 
the  rattle  of  the  hail  on  the  roof,  or  the  roll  of 
the  thunder  among  the  hills,  and  I  go  to  bed  and 
sleep,  the  same  refreshing  sleep  that  comes  to 
me  in  the  country.  I  never  tire  of  that  sort 
of  conclusion  to  the  day's  work. 

An  itemized  statement  of  what  the  place 
has  cost  us  is  given  below,  but  in  connection 
with  these  figures  it  must  be  remembered  that 
aside  from  the  fact  that  the  farm  itself  is  a 
perennial  source  of  enjoyment  and  interest  to 
the  whole  family,  it  provides  for  our  vacations 
for  all  time  to  come,  and  furthermore  is  a  good 
investment  from  a  financial  standpoint. 

Cost  of  farm,  including  agent's  commission  $  550.00 

Plans  and  specifications  .'    .  35 .00 

Lime  and  cement   165.00 

Masons,  including  excavations,  drains,  etc.  925. CO 

Plastering  kitchen  and  bathroom     ....  25.00 

All  freight  charges  and  cartage   50.00 

Rough  lumber   362.50 

Doors,  windows,  frames,  casings   200.00 

Flooring  .    1."  .    .    .    .  100.00 

Interior  finish,  pine  and  oypress   125.00 

Shingles,  best  cedar   147-5° 

Carpenters   300.00 

Plumbing,  including  kitchen  range  ....  200.00 

Hardware   50.00 

Furniture,  dining-room,  and  kitchen  outfit     .  275.00 

Tools,  wheelbarrow,  etc   15.00 

Amount  expended  to  date  £3,525.00 

Estimated  expense  of  finishing  and  furnishing  in- 
terior   2  750.00 

Estimated  expense  of  putting  grounds  in  shape  50. OO 

Estimated  cost  of  stable   675.00 


—  an  ideal  playground  for 


Total  outlay  for  a  place  such  as  we  plan  $5,000.00 

Let  me  urge  you  whose  needs  are  like  mine, 
to  buy  a  place  like  ours.  You  need  not  farm  it, 
though  that  might  add  something.  Own  it; 
go  to  it  in  the  spring  or  fall  for  a  week,  and  for 
two  or  three  months  in  the  summer;  fuss  with 
it,  improve  it,  enjoy  it.  There's  health  in  it; 
and  there's  a  wealth  of  compensation  every 
day  of  the  year.  And  incidentally  you  will  be 
establishing  a  homestead  for  your  old  age, 
and  for  the  generations  to  come. 


A  large  outfit  for  a  camping-tour  of  several  days  includes  many  necessary  items      Savory  odors  from  the  meal  prepared  in  this  impromptu  kitchen  were  begin- 
packed  in  surprisingly  small  space  ning  to  attract  the  men  folks  of  the  party 


AN  AUTOMOBILE  CAMPING  TRIP 


SOUNDS  formidable,  doesn't  it?  Well, 
it  isn't,  and  experience  has  proved  it 
to  be  one  of  the  most  pleasurable  and 
inexpensive  of  vacations  —  once  you  have  the 
car.  Many  a  young  man  of  otherwise  unblem- 
ished character  has  mortgaged  his  home  and 
"hocked"  the  family  plate  to  secure  one,  but  that 
is  neither  here  nor  there.  I  write  of  the  use 
of  the  car  and  not  of  procuring  it. 

The  joy  of  a  camping  tour  lies  in  being  kept 
constantly  in  the  open  and  among  friends,  for 
it's  a  game  you  can't  play  alone,  and  wouldn't 


Shaving  presents  no  terrors  when  one  is  screened  by  the  car  and   has  water 
heated  over  an  alcohol  stove 


want  to.  Then,  too,  you  can  travel  where  and 
as  far  as  you  will  —  thirty  or  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  a  day.  If  you  dislike  the  neighbor- 
hood, a  day's  run  will  often  place  you  in  another 
state.  Best  of  all,  there  is  no  worry  about  good 
hotels.  Fertile  farming  country  for  night  camps 
is  all  you  need.  This  may  be  found  on  a  trip 
from  most  any  city.  Consult  your  Blue  Book, 
and  a  few  minutes'  time  will  discover  a  suitable 
route  quite  as  pleasing  as  ours  from  Cleveland 
to  the  Canadian  shores  of  Lake  Ontario. 

In  selecting  the  party,  congenial  dispositions 
are  essential,  for  all  will  get  a  tremendous  lot 
of  each  other's  society.  Preferably  leave  all 
servants  at  home,  or  at  most  take  only  the  chauf- 
feur. The  ideal  party  consists  of  two  couples, 
the  women  knowing  how  to  cook,  and  the  men 
understanding  the  car. 

Equal  care  must  be  taken  in  purchasing  a 
camp  outfit.  For  our  trip,  we  found  that  the 
following  list  filled  every  requirement  and  was 
easily  packed  on  the  car. 

One  canvas  tent  8M  feet  square. 

One  A  tent  8  x  10. 

Four  folding  stools  and  cots* 

Blankets,  ponchos  and  pneumatic  pillows. 

Two  waterproof  duffle  bags. 

Canvas  water  bottle. 
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Folding  water  bucket  and  basin. 
Two  hatchets  and  a  clothesline. 
Aluminum  cooking  set. 
Alcohol  stove  and  fuel. 

Two  vacuum  bottles  and  refrigerator  basket 
Two  electric  flash  lamps. 
Camera  and  tripod. 
Fishing  tackle. 

Canned  provisions,  coffee,  sugar,  etc. 
Tarpaulins,  assorted  straps. 

Our  personal  baggage  was  kept  down  to  the 
least  possible  amount.  Two  double  suit-cases 
rode  on  the  luggage 
carrier  and  two  large 
duffle  bags  were  placed 
in  front  of  them.  We 
also  carried  a  tool  out- 
fit, including  a  spade, 
hatchet,  pick-axe  and  a 
coil  of  strong  rope;  also 
the  usual  repair  outfit 
for  car  and  tires. 

It  was  on  a  doubtful 
July  day  that  we 
started  from  Cleveland 
Ohio.  The  outfit  de- 
scribed, weighed  250 
pounds  and  none  of 
the  party  was  a  light- 
weight, but  the  car 
bowled  smoothly  along 
through  Summit  and 
Stark  counties  into  the 
delightful  Tuscarawas 
Valley.  A  secluded  schoolhouse  yard  was  our 
lunch'ing-place,  and  at  Massillon,  we  replen- 
ished the  refrigerator  basket  and  filled  the 
vacuum  bottles  preparatory  to  camping  for  the 
night.  Near  Beach  City,  we  found  a  delight- 
ful spot  for  our  tents  in  a  grove  and  were  soon 
partaking  of  a  welcome  supper,  spread  upon 
a  folding  cot  for  a  table. 

The  following  morn- 
ing, we  were  up  with 
the  sun,  our  hunger 
keen  for  the  delicious 
breakfast  of  ham  and 
eggs  and  coffee  pre- 
pared over  our  trusty 
alcohol  stove.  Soon 
afterward,  we  broke 
camp  and  continued 
our  journey.  The 
roads  were  good  and 
we  soon  passed  through 
Canal  Dover,  New 
Philadelphia,  Coshoc- 
ton and  Dresden. 
Lunch  was  served  near 
the  bank  of  the  canal, 
and  our  camp  for  the 
night  was  pitched  in  a 
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newly  mowed  clover  field.  The  owner  readily 
'gave  us  permission  to  pitch  our  tents,  and  of 
him,  we  bought  eggs  and  milk. 

Early  the  third  day,  found  us  speeding  through 
Zanesville  and  Newark  to  Columbus,  where  we 
had  lunch  at  a  hotel.  It  was  a  good  lunch,  but 
not  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  trip.  Things 
did  not  taste  so  good  as  when  eating  in  the  open, 
and  we  resolved  thereafter  to  confine  ourselves 
to  the  picnic  lunch,  supplemented  by  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  alcohol  stove.  Onward,  we  pro- 
ceeded along  the  National  Highway  to  Spring- 
field, near  which  we  camped  in  a  meadow, 
where  we  were  welcomed  with  heavy  rain  which, 
far  from  dampening  our  enthusiasm,  rather  in- 
creased it,  especially  because  of  the  superb  be- 
havior of  our  car  over  the  seas  of  mud  between 
Dayton  and  Cincinnati  the  following  day.  Just 
about  as  the  rain  stopped,  we  camped  on  a 
knoll  overlooking  the  White  Water  Valley. 

On  the  fifth  morning,  the  Indiana  line  was 
crossed  and  we  enjoyed  good  roads  to  Indianap- 
olis, where  we  spent  an  uncomfortable,  hot  night 
in  a  hotel,  resolving  then  and  there,  not  again 
to  desert  our  cool  tents  and  comfortable  cots. 

At  Rochester,  we  camped  on  a  wooded  knoll 
near  a  sparkling  spring,  which  flowed  into  a 
beautiful  little  lake.  The  fishing  proved  so 
good  and  the  spot  so  charming  that  we  had  not 
the  heart  to  leave  it  for  two  nights  and  a  day. 

Upon  leaving  this  camp,  we  continued  through 
South  Bend  into  Michigan  to  a  camp  near 
Eagle  Lake.  Here  we  had  more  rain  during  the 
night,  but  not  a  drop  came  through  our  tents. 
As  we  were  spinning  along  toward  Ann  Arbor,, 
the  next  afternoon,  a  heavy  thunder  storm 
suddenly  overtook  us.  It  meant  hustling  to 
apply  curtains  to  the  car  and  make  for  the  nearest 
meadow,  where  we  barely  succeeded  in  raising 
our  tents  before  the  storm  broke. 

Our  next  camps  were  in  Canada.  The  first 
(Continued  on  page  76) 


Two  nights  and  a  day  were  happily  spent  in  this  delightful  woodland  camp  near 
a  lake  famed  for  its  fishing 


L«x>kln«  bark  from  P»lm»r  »  Hill.   The  rood  la  far  steeper  than  It  appears  In  the 
picture  but  not  «toep  enouih  to  embarrass  the  motor-cycle 


Along  the  rood.  The  scenery  even  In  the  foothills  Is  charming,  ond  the  roads 
generally  are  good  -a  necessary  adjunct  to  a  successful  motor-cycle  trip 


HAVE  jnu  ever  experienced  tin-  joys  of 
the  motor -bike?  Do  you  know  what 
it  means  to  throw  your  leg  over  the 
saddle  and  spin  off  down  the  highway,  carefree 
.is  a  mallard  in  close  season  -  ||  you  do,  accept 
the  congratulations  of  a  fellow  enthusiast  who 
has  also  found  this  new  road  to  bliss;  but  if 
not,  hie  away  to  the  nearest  Agent  and  get  a 
ride  on  his  demonstrator. 

You  perhaps  own  an  automobile,  which  you 
use  for  business  and   pleasure.    And  several 
times  you  have  undoubtedly  sat  up  and  taken 
notice   at   the  ever-increasing   bills   for  tires, 
repairs,  gasolene,  oil.  and  more  tires.    Or  you 
may  belong  to  that  large  class  of  those  who 
would  like  to  own  an  auto  but  can't  afford  it. 
The  answer  to  both  puzzles 
is  simply  this:  buy  a  motor- 
cycle.    The  two-wheeler, 
in  its  present  state  of  de- 
velopment, is  fully  as  re- 
liable as  its  big  brother, 
is  even  faster  and  can  be 
run  at  a  very,  very  tiny 
fraction  of  the  cost. 

Speaking  of  speed,  who 
holds  the  world's  record 
for  annihilating  a  mile  of 
space? 

"Why,  Barney  Oldfield, 
of  course,"  I  hear  you 
answer.  "Didn't  he  do  a 
mile  in  27.33?" 

That's  ail  right,  but  it's 
a  bum  guess,  just  the 
same.  Mr.  Oldfield  does 
not  hold  the  record,  but  a 
gentleman  named  Curtiss, 
sometimes  mentioned  in 
connection  with  aeroplane 
work,  does,  and  his  mile 
was  done  in  26!  seconds 
oh  a  motor-cycle.  Figure 
that  down  to  m.  p.  h.  and 
it  reads  a  trifle  over  136 
miles  per,  which  is  cer- 
tainly some  traveling.  But 
the   average    rider  cares 

little  about  speed.  He  wants  a  machine  that 
will  plug  along  day  after  day  over  good  and 
bad  roads  without  lying  down  on  the  job,  and 
that's  only  what  almost  any  up-to-date  motor- 
bike will  do. 

Now  before  describing  a  little  tour  which  it 
was  my  privilege  to  take  last  season  I  purpose- 
to  djyell  briefly  on  the  question  of  motor-cycles 
in  general.  If  you  know  all  about  them  you're 
welcome  to  skip  this,  but  if  you  are  actually 
contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  machine,  a 
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few  pointers  from  a  rider  of  some  experience 
may  not  be  amiss. 

The  objections  most  commonly  urged  are,  that 
the  machines  arc  dirty  and  dangerous,  noisy  and 
"vulvar."  Furthermore  (say  the  critics)  they 
joggle  the  rider  so  terribly  that  serious  physical 
disorders  arc  sure  to  be  caused;  they  frighten 
horses  into  running  away;  and  lastly,  they  are 
dangerous  to  the  riders  and  every  one  else  because 
constantly  liable  to  "blow  up." 

The  above  constitute  all  the  arguments  I 
have  ever  heard  brought  against  the  motor- 
cycle and  I've  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  some 
pretty  rabid  people  express  their  opinions. 
The  machines  are  not  dirty  if  decent  care  is 
taken   and   an  occasional   cleaning  is  given, 


The  up-to-date  motor-cycle  Is  a  radical  departure  from  the  old-time  springless  model,  with  its 
short  wheelbase.  high  frame,  and  pad  of  hard  leather  for  a  saddle 

and  the\r  are  noisy  only  at  the  choice  of  the  rider. 
The  noise  part  comes  from  riding  with  the 
muffler  cut  out,  and  this  is  prohibited  in  most 
*  cities;  in  addition  many  manufacturers  are  now 
'  making  the  machines  with  "cut-outless"  mufflers 
realizing  the  harm  done  their  business  through 
I  public  prejudice  against  the  noise.    Of  course, 
'•you  never  heard  of  an  auto  driver  opening  his 
-muffler  and  making  a  noise  like  three  score  and 
ten  motor-cycles  run  amuck!    No  indeed!  Auto 
drivers  are  always  gentlemanly  and  never  do 
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anything  that  could  in  any  way  annoy  the  dear 
public!  If  a  motor-cycle  is  driven  over  a  dusty 
road  both  machine  and  rider  pick  up  some  dirt 
and  dust,  but  is  any  kind  of  travel  —  save  by 
ships,  water  and  air  —  especially  conducive 
to  cleanliness?  The  early  machines  were  truly 
dirty;  that  is,  the  engine  threw  a  considerable 
amount  of  oil  and  grease  over  the  rider,  but 
this  is  largely  a  thing  of  the  past. 

"Motor-cycles  frighten  horses."  Perhaps  they 
do  sometimes,  but  how  about  automobiles?  fn 
point  of  fact,  I  have  yet  to  cause  a  rurra*way 
through  frightening  a  horse  with  my  motcrr-^tycle 
riding,  and  in  the  past  two  seasons  have*cdye'red 
seven  thousand  miles.  V* 
X'ow  as  to  the  "joggle."    The  first  machines. 

built    with     short  wfleel- 
bases,     high    frames,  no 
springs  or  spring  forks,  and 
with  a  pad  of  bard  leather 
for  a  saddle,  were  doubt- 
less    uncomfortable  and 
"joggly."    Since  that  day, 
however,  all  motor-cycles 
have  departed  widely  from 
bicycle  lines,  for  the  early 
machines  were  really  noth- 
ing but  a  heavy  bicycle 
to  which  was  strapped  an 
engine.    There   is  now  a 
large  springy  saddle  in  a 
low  position  —  so   low  in 
certain    models    that  the 
rider  can  easily  touch  the 
ground   with   both   feet — 
some  style  of  spring  fork 
or  even  spring  frame,  which 
absorbs  most  of  the  road 
vibration,  and  spring  grips 
on    the    handle-bars.  A 
common  but  erroneous  idea 
is  that  there  is  a  consider- 
able   degree   of  vibration 
from  the  engine.    On  the 
contrary,  practically  all  the 
vibration  is  from  the  un- 
evenness  of  the  road,  and 
even    when    driving  the 
motor  at  a  terrific  speed,  say  2,500  revolutions 
per  minute,  or  about  forty  to  fifty  miles  per 
hour,    the    vibration    transmitted    from  the 
engine  is  hardly  noticeable,  so  far  as  causing 
any  discomfort.    The  road  "joggle,"  the  only 
one  to  be  considered,  is  not  present  on  a  good 
road,  and  on  a  rough  road  is  largely  taken  care 
of  by  the  spring  forks,  spring  saddle,  and  spring 
grips. 

As  to  that  last  objection,  that  a  motor-cycle 
is  liable  to  blow  up,  no  one  who  knows  a  thing 
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about  gasolene  engines  would  make  so  absurd 
a  statement.  Motor-cycles,  like  automobiles, 
are  dangerous  —  when  driven  recklessly.  Guns 
are  dangerous  —  when  pointed  at  human 
beings.  Horses  are  dangerous — when  so  skit- 
tish as  to.be  frightened  without  cause.  Fishing 
is  dangerpus  —  the  boat  may  upset  and  the 
angler  be  drowned.  Almost  everything  is 
dangerous  under  certain  circumstances,  but 
the  serious  accidents  from  motor-cycle  riding 
arc  too  few  to  notice,  nearly  all  of  them  hap- 
pening in  races  or  where  the  rider  is  inexcusably 
careless. 

Now  coming  to  the  motor-cycle  itself,  we 
may  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  engine,  the 
heart  of  the  whole  machine.  Here  we  have 
a  choice  of  one,  two  or  four  cylinders,  giving 
from  about  z\  to  8  horsepower.  The  novice 
should  begin  with  a  single,  preferably  of  3  to  4 
horsepower,  as  that  will  give  all  the  speed  any 
reasonable  person  could  desire  and  will  not 
fail  on  any  hills  likely  to  be  met.  The  twin 
or  two-cylinder  engine,  is  needed  if  the  rider 
lives  in  an  exceptionally  hilly  country  or  if  he 
desires  more  speed  than  forty-five  miles  per 
hour.  If  a  side-car  is  to  be  used  the  more 
powerful  twin  is  necessary  to  carry  the  increased 
weight,  but  the  heaviest  and  most  powerful 
machines^are  always  the  most  difficult  to 
manage. 

The  transmission  is  a  point  which  furnishes 
material  for  endless  discussion,  usually  more 
or  less  profitless.  Three  types  are  offered: 
chain,  belt,  and  shaft.  In  the  belt-drive 
there  is  a  choice  of  flat  leather  belt  and  a  rubber 
or  leather  V  belt,   run  in  V-shaped  pullies; 


A  Catskill  ■■knoll."   All  through,  this  section  is  an  abundance  of  small  game 
The    chain-drive    has    many    advocates,    yet  „\which  took  me  safely 


perhaps  does  not  enjoy  so  general  favor  as  the 
belt,  though  many  excellent  machines,  both 
here  and  abroad,  are  fitted  with  this  drive. 
The  shaft  drive  has  until  lately  been  used  only 
in  connection  with  four-cylinder  engines.  This 
drive  is,  of  course,  on  the  same  general  principle 
as  that  of  the  chainless  bicycle,  power  being 
transmitted  by  means  of  a  shaft  and  gears.  It 
is  needless  to  enter  here  into  a  discussion  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  various 
types  of  transmission.  All  are  good  and  the 
purchaser  cannot  make  a  serious  mistake, 
whatever  type  he  selects. 

Almost  every  year  it  seems  Incumbent  upon 
me  to  take  a  little  flier  from  my  Connecticut 
headquarters  up  into  central  New  York,  where 
sundry  specimens  of  Fontinalis  have  accommo- 
datingly avoided  capture  all  through  the  season 
for  my  express  benefit.  One  day,  while  pre- 
paring for  this  particular  season  —  bing!  a 
brilliant  idea  struck  me  square  on  the  think 
tank.  Why  not  go  by  motor-cycle ?  I  couldn't 
find  any  answer  to  that  question  and  so  it  was 
settled. 

My  folks,  as  usual,  began  throwing  cold  water, 
but  as  the  weather  was  warm,  not  to  say  sultry, 
that  didn't  bother  me  worth  a  counterfeit 
copper. 

"You  won't  get  through,"  they  kindly  in- 
formed me.  "Something'll  surely  break  down, 
and  then  what  will  you  do?" 

The  motor,  leaning  against  a  clothes  post 
in  the  back  yard,  looked  positively  sick  at  these 
unkind  words,  but  brightened  up  a  bit  as  I 
retorted  indignantly. 


"Break  down,  huh! 
Well,  when  has  she 
ever  broken  down  be- 
fore?" 

That  remark  was  a 
ten-strike,  and  the  only 
response  was  a  feeble 
mutter  to  the  effect 
that  there's  always  a 
first  time.  Without 
more  palaver,  I  dug  out 
an  ancient  road  map 
and  began  to  make  com- 
putations. Two  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  I 
figured  it.  Down  the 
Connecticut  shore  road, 
through  White  Plains 
to  the  Hudson,  thence 
up  the  river  to  Poughkeepsie  or  thereabouts 
and  then  cross  country  to  the  headwaters  of 
the  Delaware.    It  looked  good  to  me. 

I  made  a  start  one  beautiful  morning  in  July 
and  didn't  have  a  particle  of  trouble  until  I 
was  fully  three  city  blocks  from  home.  Sand, 
as  you  may  or  may  not  know,  is  the  worst  thing 
the  motor-cyclist  can  strike,  and  as  I  was  just 
beginning  to  open  her  up  I  biffed  into  a  deep 
patch  of  this  material  where  some  road  repairing 
was  going  on.  It  was  still  pretty  dark,  and  I 
couldn't  see  what  I  was  up  against  until  too  late. 
The  heavy  suitcase  on  my  luggage  carrier  helped 
to  overbalance  me,  and  I  found  myself  embracing 
old  Mother  Earth.  It  was  a  close  call  from  bend- 
ing the  front  forks,  but  motor-cycles  are  built 
to  stand  a  lot  of  rough  work  and  so  we  soon 
sped  on  unharmed. 

Mile  after  mile  was 
buzzed  off  by  the  pur- 
ring motor,  and  I  defy 
you  to  produce  any- 
thing more  enjoyable 
than  that  superb  morn- 
ing's ride.  After  the 
first  spill  I  had  abso- 
lutely no  further  diffi- 
culty until  nearly  over 
to  the  Hudson.  Just 
this  side  of  Tarrytown 
they  were  oiling  the 
road  —  literally  drown- 
ing it — and  as  for  riding 
through  the  mess  — I 
was  fortunate  in  being 
directed  to  another  road 
into  Tarrytown,  though 
self 


I    carried   along  on    my   machine  and 
indubitable  evidence  of  the  oiled  surface. 

I  stopped  in  historic  Tarrytown  long  enough 
to  tank  up  with  gas,  and  then  hit  the  trail  up 
the  old  Albany  post  road  along  the  Hudson. 
Everything  was  running  finely  and  I  felt  at 
peace  with  the  world.  Presently  I  came  to  a 
twin  cylinder  motorcycle  on  its  stand  by  the 
road,  the  rider  glumly  regarding  it  with  an  . eye 
of  evil.  Now  no  motor-cycle  rider  ever 
passes  a  brother  in  trouble  on  the  road  without 
stopping  to  offer  assistance.  Accordingly  I 
shut  off  power  and  in- 
quired if  he  was  stalled. 
He  responded  in  the 
affirmative. 

"What  seems  to  be 
the  matter?"  I  con- 
tinued. 

"She  won't  go,"  was 
his  naive  response. 
Then  he  went  on  to  in- 
form me  that  one  of 
his  cylinders  refused  to 
fire,  though  he  didn't 
know  which  one  it  was 
or  wherefore.  He  also 
added  that  he  was  new 
to  the  motor  -  cycle 
game. 

I'm  not  a  gas  engine 
expert  by  any  means, 
but  it  was  only  a  matter 
of  a  minute  or  two  to 
discover  that  the  trouble 


A  glimpse  of  the  Hudson  from  the  Old  Post  Road 


was  merely  a  cracked  porcelain  in  one  of  his. 
spark  plugs;  as  soon  as  a  new  plug  was 
fitted  his  motor  ker-banged  like  a  veteran. 
He  was  taking  a  run  up  to  Albany  and  so 
we  continued  in  company.  After  covering 
some  miles,  that  vague  hunch  which  often 
suggests  an  unexpected  trouble  or  danger 
began  to  tell  me  that  we  were  off  our  road,  and 
on  inquiry  wc  found  this  to  be  true.  Then  a 
strange  thing  happened.  W$  both  turned  our 
.machines  around  to  retrace  our  path  according 
to  the  directions  given,  myself  in  the  lead.  I 
rode  on  back,  expecting  every  moment  to  hear 
the  chugging  of  the  other  machine  behind  me, 
but  it  didn't  appear.  I  found  the  right  road 
and  then  waited  a  few  moments  for  my  new 
acquaintance,  after  which  I  proceeded  slowly, 
thinking  that  he  might  catch  up,  but  never 
again  did  I  meet  the  rider  of  the  twin.  Whether 
his  engine  stalled  him  again  or  whether  he  was 
simply  tired  of  my  company  I  do  not  know; 
at  any  rate,  he  vanished  as  far  as  I  was  concerned. 

At  Peekskill  I  stopped  for  a  bite  to  eat  and 
a  fresh  supply  of  gasolene.  Here  another 
motor-cyclist  told  me  of  a  short  cut  whereby 
I  could  strike  a  fine  road  to  Poughkeepsie,  but 
I  confused  his  directions  so  badly  that  on  coming 
to  the  road  in  question  I  turned  the  wrong  way, 
and  went  spinning  along  at  thirty-five  miles 
an  hour  away  from  my  destination.  On  learn- 
ing of  my  mistake  I  reversed  and  hit  the  back 
trail  even  faster  to  make  up  the  lost  time.  It 
was  not  far  from  Poughkeepsie  that  I  saw  a 
tattered  flag  gaily  fluttering  in  a  field  and  nearby 
an  inscription  in  glaring  letters,  "Curtiss  landed 
here."  A  Poughkeepsie  rider  gave  me  some 
welcome  information  concerning  my  route  after 
leaving  the  river,  and  following  his  advice,  I 
continued  on  the  Albany  road  to  Rheinbeck, 
where  I  crossed  the  Hudson,  incidentally  waiting 
an  endless  time  for  the  ferry  to  condescend  to 
take  me  over.  It  was  then  quite  late  in  the 
afternoon  and  I  pushed  rapidly  on,  struck  by 
a  sudden  desire  to  accomplish  many  parasangs 
ere  nightfall.  I  followed  up  the  west  shore  of 
the  river  to  Saugerties,  branching  off  from  there 
for  the  cross  state  run.  Then  came  more  newly 
oiled  roads;  in  fact,  I  passed  the  cart  which  was 
(  Continued  on  page  88  ) 


Where  wings  would  help  —  ferrying  across  the  Hudson  at  Rhlnebeck 
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CONDUCTED    BY    THOMAS  McADAM 


BROAD  - LEAVED  EVERGREENS 
FOR  LIMESTONE  DISTRICTS 

IS  THERE  any  way  by  which  we  can  have 
broad-leaved  evergreens  in  a  limestone 
country?"  asks  a  reader.  "I  feci  sure  your 
help  would  be  a ppreci.it cil  by  many  in  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York.  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Illinois.  Here  in 
the  valley  of  Virginia  we  have  splendid  box, 
but  is  there  no  substitute  we  can  use  for  -rho- 
dodendron, mountain  laurel,  azalea?  Arc  we 
to  be  debarred  from  the  effects  obtainable  only 
with  the  soft,  Itmsc-growing  evergreen  shrubs? 
Box  is  ^ood,  but  not  very  good  around  house 
foundations.  Also  can  you  tell  us  what  we  have 
in  America  that  most  nearly  approximates  the 
'laurel'  and  ' laurustinus'  that  make  great 
pudding-shaped  domes  in  old  English  gardens?" 

It  is  perfectly  practical  to  have  a  bed  of  lime- 
hating  evergreens  in  a  limestone  district,  simply 
by  removing  three  feet  of  soil,  and  substituting 
soil  rich  in  peat  and  free  from  lime;  and  you 
should  use  rain  water.  Mr.  John  Dunbar,  of 
Rochester,  V  Y.,  and  others,  have  proved  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  you  can  grow  rhododendrons, 
mountain  laurel,  and  azaleas  in  this  way.  Doubt- 
less this  method  will  apply  to  other  evergreen 
members  of  the  great  heath  family  {Ericacea),  e. 
g.  mountain  andromeda,  everblooming  daphne, 
heaths,  Galax,  shortia,  bearberry,  wintergreen, 
partridge  berry. 

But  for  planting  on  a  large  scale  it  is  bad  art 
to  do  this  sort  of  thing,  even  if  one  can  afford  it. 
The  ideal  policy  in  a  limestone  country  is  to  plant 
heavily  the  species  which  nature  has  adapted 
to  lime  by  experiments  covering  myriads  of 


years.  Box  is  a  famous  example  of  this;  and 
holly,  according  to  Dallimorc,  will  thrive  in  soil 
containing  an  abundance  of  lime.  American 
holly  seems  to  me  the  noblest  of  all  our  broad- 
leaved  evergreens.  Why  not  make  that  a 
dominant  feature  and  use  it  in  many  ways;  why 
not  trim  it  like  a  bay  tree  and  produce  a  new, 
American  decorative  plant  as  far  ahead  of  the 
bay  or  classical  laurel  {Laurus  nobilis),  as 
day  is  ahead  of  night?  Remember  that  English 
holly  is  pruned  into  every  conceivable  shape  to 
harmonize  with  architectural  details,  and  con- 
sider the  winter  glory  of  American  holly  on 
your  terrace,  while  the  bays  are  sulking  in  their 
sheds.  And,  in  this  way,  you  can  get  rid  of 
unsightly  tubs. 

The  "English"  laurel  of  which  you  speak  is 
the  quickest  grower,  and  has  the  broadest  and 
shiniest  leaf  of  the  evergreens.  It  ought  to 
be  called  the  laurel-leaved  cherry,  for  it  has  no 
relation  to  the  classical  laurel  or  mountain 
laurel  and  is  simply  an  evergreen  cherry.  There 
arc  several  varieties  native  to  Japan  and  the 
Caucasus  which  are  hardy  as  far  north  as 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  hardiest  of  all  is 
the  Schipka  Pass  laurel  which  survives  the 
winters  near  New  York  but  is  sometimes  dis- 
figured. Look  for  it  in  catalogues  under  the 
name  Prunus  Laurocerasus,  var.  Schipkaensis. 

Our  American  equivalent  is  Prunus  Caroliniana, 
beloved  in  the  South  under  many  inaccurate 
names—  wild  orange,  mock  orange,  wild  peach.  A 
better  name  would  be  evergreen  cherry.  I  have 
seen  this  lovely  tree  luxuriating  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  where  the  soil  is  said  to  be  too  limy  for 
azaleas.  Unfortunately,  it  grows  wild  only  as 
far  north  as  the  Cape  Fear  River.    It  might  be 


hardy  with  you,  but  would  it  be  evergreen  and 

unhurt? 

The  best  way  for  you  to  solve  this  problem 
might  be  to  take  an  automobile  ride  to  the  largest 
old  nursery  in  a  big  limestone  valley,  and  on  the 
way  visit  the  oldest  country  places  and  gardens, 
asking  everywhere  about  the  most  important 
species,  which,  in  addition  to  the  above  are  as 
follows:  trailing  myrtle  {Vinca  minor);  fire  thorn 
{Pyracanhal  coccinea);  climbing  euonymus 
{Euonymus  radicans);  hardy  yucca  {Yucca 
filatnentosa) /Japanese  holly  {Ilex  crenala)  ;Oregon 
grape  {Herberts  Aquifolium);  Japanese  mahonia 
{Herberts  Japonica);  English  ivy  {Hedera  Helix). 

The  ideal  way  to  discover  all  lime-lovers  or 
lime-haters  would  be  to  have  a  horticultural 
survey  made  by  trained  investigators  and  photo- 
graphers. W.  M. 

GO  TO  THE  PEONY  SHOW 

EVERYONE  who  has  the  chance  ought  to 
go  to  the  national  peony  show  at  Phila- 
delphia in  June.  This  will  be  one  of  the  great 
floral  events  of  the  year.  The  ideal  way  to  select 
flowers  for  one's  garden  is  to  see  the  flowers 
themselves,  and  place  orders  then  for  future  de- 
livery. In  this  way  you  can  discover  the  latest 
improvements,  match  colors,  and  keep  your  gar- 
den free  from  discords.  The  American  Paeony 
Society  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society's  Building  on 
Broad  Street  below  Locust.  This  admirable 
society  has  held  exhibitions  at  Chicago,  Boston, 
Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Ithaca.  For  further 
particulars  and  dates  write  to  Mr.  S.  M.  Meehan. 
Germ  an  town,  Pa. 


4* 


Moutan  or  tree  peony.  This  class  has  larger  flowers  than  the  herbaceous  kinds, 
but  is  harder  to  grow  and  is  not  always  long-lived 


Madam  Breon.  a  favorite  peony  since  1850.  when  it  was  introduced  by  Guerin. 
Now  is  the  time  to  see  new  colors  and  forms  among  peonies 
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This  is  the  mo?ith  of  a  wonderful  insect  pageant. 
Cicadas  that  have  been  slowly  developing  for 
seventeen  years  will  come  out  of  the  ground  by 
millions,  fly  among  the  trees  and  shrubbery  of 
our  gardens  and  orchards  and  forests,  fill  the  air 
with  their  piercing  notes,  and  enjoy  to  the  full 
their  few  weeks  of  life  in  the  sunshine.  It  is 
the  nature  student's  opportunity,  for  two  great 
broods,  one  Northern,  one  Southern,  appear  at 
the  same  time.  The  Director  will  gladly  help 
each  reader  of  this  page  to  find  out  all  he  can  by 
personal  observation.  What  no  man  has  ever 
seen  before  may  be  revealed  to  you! 

OUR  LONG-EXPECTED  VISITORS 

WHO  HAS  seen  the  first  "seventeen-year 
locust"  in  191 1?  Before  any  one 
thinks  I  like  that  term,  let  me  abandon 
it  for  the  correct  name,  "periodical  cicada." 
Locusts  are  grasshoppers.  Cicadas  are  very 
different.  These  are  American  insects.  They 
were  here  before  the  white  men  came.  Indians 
warned  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  when  to  expect 
them.  The  old  error  in 
name  grew  out  of  the  sup- 
position that  these  swarm- 
ing insects,  which  the  Ind- 
ians roasted  and  used  as 
food,  must  be  the  same 
locusts  that  come  in  mig- 
rating swarms  into  various 
places  in  Northern  Africa 

and  Eastern  Asia,  where  they  are  collected  and 
eaten. 

The  two  kinds  of  cicadas.  I.  The  two-year 
cicada,  or  dog-day  harvest-fly,  is  the  common 
black  and  green  cicada,  whose  "reedy  note" 
sounds  through  the  tree  tops  during  the  hottest 
hours  of  the  hottest  summer  days.    It  requires 


inducted      oJuCia  $ 


but  two  years  to  "grow  up,"  and  as  there 
are  two  broods  of  this  insect,  one  coming 
forth  each  summer,  we  are  never  without  this 
music. 

2.  The  periodical  cicada  is  brownish  in 
color,  with  yellowish  legs  and  wing-veins.  The 
largest  are  1^  inches  long,  with  wing-spread 
of  3  inches.  A  form  of  smaller  size  and  darker 
colors  occurs  in  the  same  swarm,  North  as  well 
as  South. 

The  cicada  is  represented  in  the  United  States 
by  two  races,  one  of  which  takes  seventeen 
years  to  complete  its  life  cycle  —  to  mature; 
the  other  requires  but  thirteen  years.  The 
slower  race  lives  north  of  35°  north  latitude, 
the  other  south  of  this  line.  Nobody  can  dis- 
tinguish the  insects  of  the  two  races  by 
examining  specimens;  they  look  just  alike. 
The  longer  growing  season  in  the  South  has 
probably  brought  about  more  rapid  develop- 
ment. 

Two  big  broods  come  out  this  month.  This 
year,  "Brood  II"  of  the  seventeen-year  race, 
and  "Brood  XXIII"  of  the  thirteen-year  race, 
appear  together.  Each  is  an  unusually  large 
brood,  covering  many  states.  The  two  will  not 
appear  together  again  until  the  year  2132. 
When  did  they  last  coincide? 

Brood  II  has  been  reported  regularly  every 
seventeenth  year  since  1724,  by  scientific  ob- 
servers in  Connecticut.  In  New  Jersey,  every 
emergence  has  been  recorded  since  1775.  The 
brood  covers  a  strip  of  territory  reaching  from 
Albany  straight  through  to  Richmond  and 
northern  North  Carolina.  It  takes  in  the 
western  half  of  Connecticut,  all  of  New  Jersey, 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  the  middle  third 
of  Virginia.  Easterners  live  closer  together 
than  people  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Thousands  will  see  the  seventeen-year  cicada 
this  season,  and  will  wonder  and  ask  questions 


Seven  close  nests  of  the  cicada,  showing  damage  to  the 

about  it.  Some  people  will  remember  the  same 
brood  that  last  appeared  in  1894,  over  the  same 
region,  for  broods  are  stationary. 

Brood  XXIII  covers  the  lower  half  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  including  only  those  states 
that  border  on  the  river.  The  northern  limit 
is  the  line  between  Iowa  and  Missouri,  and  takes 


in  the  lower  half  of  Illinois  and  Indiana.  The 
western  half  only  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
is  included. 

The  coming  of  the  swarms.    About  the  fifteenth 
of  May  should   mark  the  beginning    of  the 
emergence  of  cicadas  of  Brood  II  from  the 
ground  where  they  have  been  concealed  for  the 
past  seventeen  years.    They  come  with  a  rush. 
The  parents  of  this  same  brood  began  to  emerge 
on  Staten  Island  on  May  15,  1894.    The  insects 
may  be  two  feet  below  the  surface,  where  mellow 
soil  is  as  deep  as  that.    Usually  they  lie  between 
six  and  twelve  inches  below  the  surface,  each  in 
a  smooth-lined  cell    of  hardened  earth.  This 
is  the  slim,  wingless  pupa,  with  great  burrowing 
claws  on  its  front  pair  of  legs.    With  these  tools 
it  digs  its  way  up  to  the  light.    Often  a  chimney 
of  earth  pellets,  a  leaning  tower  two  or  three 
inches  high,  is  built,  and  the  pupa  climbs  to 
the  top  of  this,  and  lies  there  until  it  feels  im- 
pelled to  break  a  hole  through  the  wall  and 
escape  from  it.    Often  no  chimneys  are  made; 
the  pupa  comes  out  of  a'  hole  in  the  ground. 
The  impulse  to  climb  is  the  first  one;  a  grand 
rush  is  made  by  the  now 
very  energetic  insect  to  get 
to  the  top  of  the  nearest 
bush,  tree,  or  post.  Here 
the  old  garment  of  skin  is 
cast  off,  and  the  wings  are 
released  and  spread  out  for 
twig  the  first  time.    The  insect 

reaches  full  development. 
The  cicadas  come  out  by  night.  Between  sunset 
and  midnight,  thousands  come  forth,  under  a 
great  white  oak,  we  will  say  (for  that  is  a  fav- 
orite tree  with  these  insects),  and  every  one  will 
climb  up  the  trunk  of  that  particular  tree. 
Reaching  a  leaf  or  twig  that  offers  good  foothold, 
{Continued  on  page  7#) 
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THE  ARISTOCRATS  OF  THE 
GOAT  FAMILY 


Pacific- 


Coast  people  ar< 
of   raising  goals  — 


are  always  seeking 


OUT  on  the 
making  a  success 
not  the  kind  th.it 
an  opportunity  t<>  cive  you  a  boost  in  the  world, 
but  the  gentle,  sleek,  fawn-like  Toggenburgs 
that  give  so  much  rich  milk  and  make  such 
delightful  pets.   The  Toggenburg*. 

you  know,  are  from  Switzerland,  and 
are  to  the  goat  family  what  the  Jer- 
seys arc  to  the  milk  family  of  cows 
—  the  aristocrats  ef  the  race.  The 
great  value  of  Toggenburgs  is  that 
they  combine  splendid  milking  qual- 
ities with  an  intelligent  and  kindly 
disposition  when  properly  handled. 
They  are  beautiful  creatures  that 
women  can  handle ,  or  manage.  Re- 
cently a  man  bought  some  young 
Toggenburgs  to  start  a  small  herd 
for  his  daughter  to  look  after.  He 
would  not  think  of  her  taking  care 
of  a  cow,  but  he  knew  that  thCK 
were  animals  that  could  be  easily 
handled  by  women  or  children. 

People  who  own  Toggenburgs  say 
that  there  is  never  any  trouble  to 
sell  the  milk;    in    fact,   the  chief 
difficulty  is   to  get   enough  to  go 
around.  It  is  so  agreeable  and  pal- 
atable for  babies  and  invalids  that 
it    is    always    in    demand.  The 
prevailing  price  seems  to  be  twenty-five  cents 
a  quart,  never  less,  but  sometimes  more.  A 
full-grown  goat  will  give  from  three  to  five 
quarts  a  day  and  ordinarily  where  they  are  kept 
on  not  too  expensive  land,  they  can  get  along 
nicely  at  a  cost  of  about  five  cents  a  day.  The 
milk  is  fully  as  rich  as  Jersey  milk  and  runs  as 
high   as  7  per  cent,   in  butterfat.    The  nice 


CONDUCTED   BY    DAVID  PHELPS 

thing  about  giving  it  to  a  baby  is.  that  when 
the  family  goes  away  the  milk  supply  can  be 
taken  along  also.  "Nanny"  can  be  put  in  a 
crate  in  the  baggage  car  and  "Snookums" 
need  not  vary  a  particle  from  the  regular  menu, 
nor  will  there  be  any  fear  of  the  long  train  of 
ills  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  a  change  of  milk 
for  the  baby. 

Then  you  can  make  most  delicious  cheese 
from   the  whole  sweet  milk  that  would  cost 


Thoroughbred  Toggenburg  does.    They  cost  little  to  keep  and  will  live  on 
pasturage  too  poor  to  support  any  of  the  other  domestic  animals 

about  $i  a  pound  if  you  had  to  buy  it  at  the 
store.  This  cheese  is  not  only  very  nutritious 
and  easily  digested,  but  has  a  delicate  flavor 
that  is  most  appetizing.  It  takes  about  four 
quarts  of  milk  to  make  a  pound  of  cheese. 

The  most  money  in  the  goat  industry  is  in 
selling  the  young  goats.  A  young  thorough- 
bred Toggenburg  goat,  weaned  at  five  months 


of  age,  is  worth  #75;  and  the  grade  doe  of  the 
same  age  is  worth  from  #15  to  #35,  according 
to  the  individual.  But  the  most  encouraging 
feature  of  the  whole  business  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  goats  arc  scarce  and  hard  to  get.  As  it  is 
with  the  milk,  there  arc  more  buyers  than  goats. 
One  of  the  largest  breeders  in  the  West  answered 
over  two  hundred  letters  last  year  inquiring 
about  goats.  He  cannot  begin  to  fill  all  the 
orders  he  receives.  He  had  an  inquiry  not  long 
ago  asking  for  his  price  on  a  car- 
load,  and  a  physician  from  New 
York  State  wanted  his  figure  on 
fifty  head.  There  is  practically  an 
unlimited  field  for  the  sale  of  good 
milk  goats  in  the  United  States,  on 
account  of  the  supply  being  far  be- 
low the  demand. 

One  of  the  common  mistakes 
made  by  many  who  start  in  the 
business  and  are  ambitious  to  make 
all  they  can  out  of  it,  is  to  breed  the 
docs  too  young  in  life.  The  most 
successful   breeder  in  this  country 

—  the  man  who  has  the  best  stock 
and  has  the  best  name  as  a  breeder 

—  says  that  he  never  breeds  the 
does  until  they  are  two  years  old. 
That  insures  size  and  development. 
Another  mistake  is  to  wean  the 
kids  too  early.  Some  breeders  wean 
them  as  early  as  two  months  of  age. 
If  you  expect  to  derive  the  best  re- 
sults from  your  young  goats  they 
should  be  given  all  the  milk  they 

want  until  they  are  four  or  five  months  old. 
The  secret  of  producing  a  stout,  lusty  animal 
is  to  feed  it  well,  especially  during  the  nursing 
period,  so  as  to  promote  and  insure  development. 

If  the  goats  are  well  bred  and  are  given 
care  they  will  be  good  milkers  if  properly 
handled.  Just  to  show  the  possibilities  of  these 
little  animals,  one  of  the  well-known  breeders 


Swiss  Toggenburg  doe  "Fanetta."   She  gave  1709  pounds  of  milk  in  eleven  and 
one-half  months.   Does  of  this  breed  are  gentle  and  easily  managed 


'  Prince  Bismark."  an  exceptionally  fine  example  of  the  type  of  Toggenburg 
needed  to  build  up  a  herd.    He  is  built  like  a  bison  and  weighs  300  pounds 
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in  this  country,  owns  a  goat  that  gave  1.709 
pounds  of  milk  in  a  year.  She  gave  nine  pounds 
and  ten  ounces  in  one  day  —  or  five  quarts  of 
7  per  cent,  butterfat  milk  —  and  only  weighed 
135  pounds  at  the  time. 

James  E.  Downing. 

A  THREE-ACRE  POULTRY  PLANT 
AND  A  LIVING 

WHEN  my  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Bishop,  of 
Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  claimed 
that  last  year  he  cleared  $2  per  hen 
on  a  flock  of  200  White  Leghorns,  and  backed 
up  his  statement  with  a  balance  sheet,  I  wanted 
to  find  out  how  he  did  it,  and 
accordingly  I  spent  a  day  in  his 
company  looking  over  his  poultry 
plant. 

Mr.  Bishop  is  a  retired  business 
man  and  when,  finding  time  hang 
heavily,  he  turned  to  the  raising  of 
chickens  as  a  pastime  more  than 
anything  else,  he  brought  busi- 
ness methods  to  bear  on  his  poultry 
venture,  which  may  account  for 
his  success.  He  started  with  a  few 
hens,  studied  them,  and  soon 
learned  to  care  for  them  scienti- 
fically. Then,  having  time  and 
means,  he  decided  to  invest  in  the 
equipment  needed  for  200  hens. 

He  built  two  laying  houses,  each 
10  x  30  ft.,  which  are  divided  into 
three    sections  —  one    for  roosts, 
one  for  a  scratching  floor,  and  one 
for  a  dust  room.    The  floor  in  a 
section  of  the  house,  about  10  x  12 
ft.    square,   is   covered  several  in- 
ches   deep    every    fall    with  fresh 
soil.    In  this  place  the  whole  flock 
of  200  hens  can    take    their  bath 
together.     When    asked    how  he 
destroyed  lice  in  his  houses,  Mr. 
Bishop  said  he   never  had  any  to 
destroy.  The  hens  when  taking  their 
dust  bath,  fill  the  whole  house  with  a 
cloud  of  dust,  and  lice  can  not  live      One  of  the 
there.  The  floor  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  house  is  covered  with  litter  in 
winter,  and  the  hens  are 'kept  busy  nearly  all  day 
scratching  for  grain.  The  conditions  for  the  hens 
in  winter  are  as  nearly  like  those  in  summer  as 
possible.    The  houses,  which  face  the  southeast, 
are  warm,  having  large  windows  in  the  front  that 
let  the  sunlight  into  every  part  of  them.  The 
windows  are  provided  with  shutters  that  can  be 
closed  over  them  on  cold  nights.  .  The  interior 
of  the  houses  are  whitewashed,  and  everything 
about  them  indicates  cleanliness. 

The  laying  hens  in  winter  are  fed  whole  grain, 
such  as  whole  wheat,  corn,  and  buckwheat, 
which  is  covered  with  litter  so  that  the  hens 
must  exercise  to  get  it.  Once  a  day  they  are 
fed  a  warm  mash  composed  of  one-third  each 
corn  meal,  ground  oats,  and  wheat  bran,  but 


only  enough  partly  to  satisfy  them.  Cooked 
meat  is  usually  given  the  hens  every  two  days, 
and  both  commercial  shells  and  grit  arc  supplied. 

A  section  of  one  house  is  used  for  cooking 
meat  and  for  keeping  and  mixing  the  food.  In 
it  there  is  a  large  stove  and  kettle  cast  together. 
When  skim  milk  can  be  obtained  it  is  always 
given  to  the  hens  to  drink.  The  maturing 
pullets  are  fed  the  same  ration  as  the  laying 
hens.  At  first  the  young  chicks  are  fed  oat 
flake,  and  milk  when  possible,  and  as  they  grow 
older,  cracked  corn  and  wheat.  In  summer 
the  green  food  for  all  the  fowls  is  grass,  and  in 
winter  cabbages  and  other  vegetables.  Alfalfa 
meal  is  fed  to  some  extent  and  with  good  results. 


pullets  and  cockerels,  where  they  can  be  separ- 
ated and  each  fed  separately  in  the  best  way  to 
mature  the  pullets  for  laying  and  the  cockerels 
for  market.  In  the  fall  the  pullets  are  ready 
to  go  in  the  house  for  laying  hens.  One  brood 
o!  chicks  follows  another  in  this  way,  from  the 
incubators  to  the  houses  for  layers,  until  June, 
after  which  time  no  more  eggs  are  set. 

Mr.  Bishop's  plan  is  to  be  recommended,  as 
all  experienced  poultrymen  know  that  it  is 
not  the  best  way  to  keep  laying  hens,  young 
pullets,  and  cockerels  together  in  the  same 
house. 

Mr.  Bishop's  chickens  know  him  and  his 
quiet  ways  and  are  disturbed  by  any  one  else. 

Gentleness  reacts  on  animals  and 
they  respond  to  it  by  greater  activ- 
ity and  production. 

I  think  there  is  little  more  than 
one  acre  of  level  land  in  that  part  of 
the  place  devoted  to  the  residence, 
barn,  and  poultry  houses.  Besides 
this  there  are  about  two  acres  of 
tillable  land,  and  two  or  three  acres 
of  rough  waste  land  used  for  chick- 
en runs  and  pasture.  Altogether, 
less  than  three  acres  are  devoted  to 
poultry.  The  buildings  and  land 
together  represent  an  investment  of 
$3 ,000. 

A  family  cow  is  also  kept  and  the 
land  provides  nearly  enough  food 
for  her.  The  fruit  and  vegetables, 
milk,  butter,  cream,  eggs,  fowls,  etc., 
produced  on  the  place,  with  the 
net  cash  returns  from  the  poultry, 
fruit,  etc.,  make  a  very  good  living. 

The  following  is  an  itemized 
statement  of  receipts  and  expenses: 


RECEIPTS 


houses  for  chicks  and  pullets  not  ready  to  lay.  These  are  better  out 
on  a  range,  and  separated  from  laying  stock 


Eggs  sold  at  market  prices  $436.00 
Eggs  for  hatching 
Fowls  sold  .... 
Manure  sold  .... 
Value  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables   

Value  of    milk  products 


105 .00 
79-95 
9.40 

200.00 
75.00 


Mr.  Bishop  keeps  White  Leghorns  mostly, 
as  these  lay  a  pure  white  egg.  Part  of  the 
flocks  are  pure  breds.  The  eggs  are  shipped 
to  New  York  once  a  week,  and  a  special  price 
is  obtained  for  selected  eggs.  Supplies  are 
bought  in  quantities  and  at  lowest  prices. 

In  a  suitable  room  in  the  house,  a  240-egg 
incubator  is  used.  Eggs  are  put  in  it  early  in 
March,  and  the  first  chicks  come  out  about 
the  first  of  April.  These  are  taken  to  the 
brooder  house  and  put  in  a  brooder.  The 
chicks  are  strong  enough  in  a  few  weeks  to 
move  from  the  brooder  to  the  section  of  the 
house  that  is  heated  with  a  stove  under  the 
floor.  By  midsummer  they  are  large  enough 
to  remove   to  a  house  built   for   the  young 


Total 


*905-3S 


EXPENSES 

Grain  purchased  for  poultry  and  cow  $200.00 
Interest  on  an  investment  of  $3,000  at 

5  per  cent.   150.00 

Taxes  and  insurance   25.00 

Total   $375.00 

Leaving  a  net  profit  of  $530.35 

Mr.  Bishop  has  demonstrated  what  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  on  a  very  small  area,  and  this  should 
be  of  interest  to  others  who  may  be  in  greater 
need  of  the  returns  than  he  is. 

W.  H.  Jenkins. 


House  for  laying  hens.   The  poultry  plant  is  mostly  on  the  rough,  untillable 
portion  of  the  place,  and  this  being  partly  waste  land  reduces  the  investment 


Brooder  house.    The  brooder  under  the  shed  is  for  small  chicks  just  from  the 
incubator.    The  enclosed  part  of  shed  has  bottom  heat  and  is  for  larger  chicks 
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EDUCATING  THE  COLT 

THK.RK  is  .1  fascination  in  the  work  of 
training  a  young  colt  which  can  be  ap- 
preciated only  by  one  who  has  taken  a 
well-bred  equine  younger  ami  watched  him  vet 
accustomed  to  halter,  harness,  wairon.  and  saddle, 
and  eventually  become  a  trained,  useful,  and 
affectionate  friend.  Then  's  vast  difference 
between  breaking  and  training  a  colt.  By  the 
former  method  it  may  be  subdued  and  made  to 
obey  the  will  of  its  master,  but  a  horse  so  trained 
is  seldom  trustworthy,  since  it  obeys  simply  be- 
cause it  fears  the  pcnaltx  of  disobedience. 

A  colt's  education  should  begin  in  infancy 
and  the  first  lesson  should  consist  of  petting 
acquainted;  he  must  get  accustomed  to  seeing 
and  having  you  around  and  discover  that  you 
are  a  friend  to  be  knitted  and  not  a  creature 


A  cott  gains  confidence  and  learns  a  tot  from  seeing 
the  dam  handled 

to  be  avoided  if  possible,  and  to  be  kicked  at 
when  escape  seems  impracticable. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  a  halter  on  the  colt 
when  he  is  a  day  or  so  old  —  one  without  a 
lead  attached  at  first.  The  halter  should  be 
put  on  and  taken  off  frequently,  and  the  colt 
will  soon  learn  that  he  can  be  held  by  it  and  made 
to  move  around  at  the  will  of  his  master.  The 
first  time  he  is  tied  up  be  sure  that  your  lead  is 
strong  and  that  he  is  fastened- where  he  will 
not  be  likely  to  injure  himself.    Teach  him  to 


stand  quietly  in  a  stall;  to  back  out  nicely; 
to  "get  over"  when  commanded;  but  do  not 
leave  him  tied  up  too  long  at  a  time  at  first. 

The  average  colt  at  first  usually  objects  to 
the  harness;  it  should  be  gently  but  quickly 
put  on  and  fastened,  and  so  firmly  secured  that 
no  amount  of  bucking  or  kicking  can  shake  it- 
off. 

In  training  a  colt  a  whip  is  seldom  necessary 
and  should  be  used  only  when  you  arc  sure  the 
occasion  would  seem  imperatively  to  demand  it, 
and  then  in  such  a  way  that  the  colt  will  un- 
derstand what  the  punishment  is  for. 

Before  the  colt  is  hitched  to  a  vehicle  of  any 
kind,  he  should  start,  back,  or  stop  at  the  word, 
and  do  it  willingly  and  promptly. 

H.  Wii.bert  Class. 

TO  KEEP  A  HORSE  IN  CONDITION 

Till'*,  stomach  of  the  horse  is  smaller  than 
that  of  most  animals,  in  proportion  to 
his  size,  and  his  digestive  system 
requires  food  that  is  abundant,  wholesome, 
clean,  and  sweet,  and  regular  hours  of  feeding. 
He  should  be  fed  and  watered  at  least  three 
times  a  day. 

To  horses  that  are  to  be  used  immediately 
after  feeding,  food  of  a  concentrated  kind  such 
as  oats  or  corn  should  be  given  an  hour  or  more 
before  going  out,  and  bulky  food  like  hay  should 
be  withheld. 

While  the  horse's  stomach  is  proportionately 
small,  its  capacity  for  water  is  almost  phenom- 
enally great,  hence  the  rule  of  watering  before 
feeding  should  be  adhered  to.  Other  reasons 
exist  for  the  observance  of  this  rule.  The 
proportion  of  water  in  the  blood  is  750  parts 
in  1,000,  and  an  enormous  quantity  is  required 
for  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice.  The 
amount  of  this  digestive  fluid  secreted  daily 
necessary  for  the  horse's  digestion  is  from 
ten  to  twenty  gallons,  99  per  cent,  of  which 
fluid  is  composed  of  water. 

During  every  twenty-four  hours  the  digestion 
demands  for  the  formation  of  the  gastric  juice 
double  or  treble  as  much  water  as  there  is 
blood  in  the  whole  body.  Water  passes  with 
great  rapidity  from  the  stomach,  being  prin- 
cipally absorbed  by  the  internal  surface,  and 


passes  directly  into  the  blood,  and  not,  as 
many  believe,  into  the  intestines.  This  has  been 
shown  by  repeated  experiments.  Substances 
dissolved  in  water  consumed  are  found  almost 
immediately  thereafter  in  the  blood  vessels. 

Severe  exertion  should  not  be  required  on 
a  full  stomach  because  of  the  pressure  on  the 
diaphragm,  which  interferes  with  proper  breath- 
ing, and  also  because  digestive  disturbance  is 
liable  to  follow. 

The  horse  cannot  vomit,  hence  the  danger 
when  derangement  of  the  stomach  occurs. 
After  a  longer  fast  than  usual  food  should 
be  given  sparingly  at  first. 

Bulk  is  necessary  to  intestinal  digestion, 
but  it  must  be  consumed  gradually.  Con- 
dition cannot  be  maintained  on  concentrated 
or  condensed  food  alone. 

Grooming  is  essential  in  keeping  the  horse 


Teaching  a  colt  to  shake  hands. 

help  to  "  gentle  ' 


Lessons  of  this  sort 
him 


in  condition.  This  should  be  thoroughly  done 
twice  each  day,  and  plenty  of  elbow  grease 
applied.  After  grooming,  go  over  the  coat  with 
a  clean,  soft  cloth,  if  you  want  your  horse  to 
present  a  particularly  spick  and  span  appear- 
ance. 

In  wet  weather  when  the  roads  are  muddy,  a 
horse's  legs  should  be  washed  clean  after  a  drive, 
and  thoroughly  dried.  Sand-crack,  quarter- 
crack,  thrush,  and  brittle  horn  result  if  this  ad- 
vice be  not  heeded.  James  W.  Dixon. 


Perfectly  halter-broken  and  less  than  forty  days  old. 
Always  tie  a  colt  where  he  cannot  injure  himself 


This  three-months-old  colt  is  well  trained  to  h 
and  has  never  been  struck  with  a  whip 

•"9 


The  proper  way  to  hold  a  colt  —  or  a  horse,  either  - 
when  leading  him 
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GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF 
FEEDING 

INJUDICIOUS  or  improper  feeding  is  respon- 
sible for  no  end  of  ailments  in  dogs  which 
can  be  readily  avoided  by  proper  care  and 
attention.  The  continued  use  of  corn  meal 
as  a  dog  diet  results  in  cutaneous  trouble, 
irritation,  scratching,  sores,  and  loss  of  hair. 
The  dog  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  bad  case 
of  true  mange  and  to  the  uninitiated  is  "mangy." 
Mange  is  quite  different,  however,  being  par- 
asitic, whereas  the  improper  feeding  complaint 
is  blood  trouble  and  the  method  of  treatment 
necessarily  differs.  True  mange  is  treated  by 
outward  applications  which  kill  the  parasite, 
whereas  the  other  complaint  has  to  be  treated 
internally  —  primarily  by  a  radical  change 
in  the  diet,  and  medicinally  by  blood  purifiers. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  without  good  food 
all  improved  strains  of  animals,  no  matter 
how  highly  bred,  de- 
teriorate or  run  out. 
There  is  an  old  adage 
that  the  breed  goes 
in  at  the  mouth,  and 
to  mature  animals  so 
as  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults they  must  be 
properly  nburished  and 
developed.  I  say  prop- 
erly nourished  or  de- 
veloped, advisedly,  be- 
cause it  depends  very 
much  on  the  breed  and 
the  requirements, 
whether  size  is  wanted 
or  otherwise.  In  the 
case  of  St.  Bernards 
Mastiffs  or  Great 
Danes,  where  size  is  a 
consideration,  puppies 
must  be  forced  along 
from  the  very  start 
and  kept  growing  and 
fed  so  that  they  will 
have  good  bone  and 
straight  legs.  Meat 
and  food  containing 
phosphate  of  lime  is  in 
their  case  a  necessity. 
Of  course  it  is  so  with 
all  dogs,  graded  ac- 
cording to  what  is 
wanted  in  the  way  of 
size,  but  in  the  case 
of  all  the  large  breeds 
it  is  more  of  a  neces- 
sity. It  is  the  ni- 
trogen that  the  dog 
uets  which  develops 
him,  and  in  the  grain 
or  starchy  foods  we  get 
the  fuel  foods. 

Very  little  progress 
has  been  made  with 
regard  to  what  is 
proper  in  dog  feeding, 
and  every  dog  owner 
becomes  a  law  unto 
himself.  All  should 
know,  however,  that 
there  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference between  her- 
bivorous and  carnivor- 
ous animals  in  the  size 
of  their  stomachs. 
Whether  their  stom- 
achs are  small  because 
they  are  carnivorous 

or  vice  versa  is  immaterial,  and  we  have 
only  the  fact  to  deal  with.  I  think  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Wynn,  the  great  English  authority 
on  the  Mastiff,  suggested  a  fairly  liberal  feeding 
of  grain  food  to  young  Mastiffs  for  the  purpose 
of  enlarging  their  stomachs,  thus  enabling 
them  to  eat  more  meat.  But  all  dogs  are  not 
built  on  their  lines,  and  the  necessary  amount 
of  nitrogen  must  be  given  in  its  most  compact 
form.  Not  only  do  we  have  this  in  meat,  but 
we  also  have  it  in  food  that  is  more  perfectly 
digested.    Experiments  in  feeding  dogs  have 


been  made  by  scientists  with  the  result  that  it 
has  been  proved  that  dogs  can  thrive  for  any 
length  of  time  on  an  exclusively  meat  diet, 
but  with  a  regimen  of  strictly  starchy  food  it 
is  quite  the  reverse.  They  may  put  on  fat,  but  it 
is  at  the  expense  of  vitality,  and  they  are  more 
liable  to  disease  and  inability  to  recover  from  it. 

Dog  feeding,  of  course,  begins  with  the  puppy, 
and  here  we  have  the  vital  difference  of  stomach 
size  to  encounter.  A  puppy's  stomach  is 
exceedingly  small  when  compared  with  that  of 
the  calf,  for  instance.  Of  course,  it  is  much 
smaller  actually,  but  it  is  also  smaller  when  we 
take  the  respective  sizes  of  the  animals  into 
consideration.  I  take  the  calf  as  comparative, 
because  the  first  food  given  a  puppy  is  invariably 
milk  from  the  cow.  Now  there  is  no  better 
food  for  an  infant  animal  than  the  milk  of  its 
own  species,  but  when  you  cross  them  you 
come  to  grief.  A  calf  will  take  more  at  one 
drink  than  a  puppy  will  take  in  a  week,  so  that 


Puppies  of  the  large  breeds,  such  as  Russian  Wolfhounds.  Great  Danes,  etc.,  must 
from  the  very  start,  to  give  them  good  bone  and  straight  legs.  Meat  in  their  case 
of  the  German  Crown  Prince  and  their  Borzoi 

cow's  milk  in  its  natural  condition  is  not  suited 
to  puppies,  and  much  less  so  when  it  is  watered 
under  the  belief  that  it  needs  weakening  because 
the  puppy  is  so  young.  Quite  the  reverse  is 
required  and  the  necessary  amount  of  nourish- 
ment is  only  to  be  obtained  by  enriching  the 
milk.  This  may  be  done  by  beating  up  an  egg 
in  the  milk,  or  the  addition  of  condensed  milk 
which,  because  it  contains  sugar,  is  more  like 
what  the  puppy  has  had  from  birth. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  dogs  mature 
very  rapidly  indeed.    A  dog  is  as  far  advanced 


at  the  end  of  a  year  as  a  young  man  of  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  we  may  say  as  a  basis  of  com- 
parison for  feeding,  that  a  puppy  after  three 
months  of  age  advances  in  one  month  more 
than  a  boy  does  in  a  year.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  to  keep  a  puppy  for  any  length 
of  time  on  a  milk  diet  is  radically  wrong.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  nature  is  a  very  sound 
guide,  and  if  in  its  natural  state  the  dam  does 
not  continue  to  give  milk  in  any  large  quantity 
for  over  six  weeks,  it  is  intended  by  nature  that 
puppies  need  a  change  of  diet  at  about  that 
age.  If  left  to  her  own  resources  the  dam  will 
come  home  to  her  nest  after  a  food  forage  and 
disgorge  partly  digested  food—  meat  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  she  can  get  it—  and  the  puppies 
will  feed  on  that.  They  would  not  get  a  drop, 
of  milk  after  eight  weeks  at  the  most. 

In  England  they  are  great  believers  in  oat- 
meal for  puppies,  and  judging  by  the  result  of 
oatmeal  as  the  diet  of  Scotchmen,  it  is  a  good 
bone  producer.  By 
many  it  is  said  to 
be  too  heating  for  our 
climate,  but  the  very 
large  increase  of  its  use 
as  a  domestic  cereal 
would  seem  to  contro- 
vert that.  My  person- 
al experience  is  that  no 
harm  results  from  its 
use,  whereas  corn 
meal  will  not  do  at  all 
if  used  steadily. 

For  the  house  dog 
there  is  not  much  risk 
of  skin  trouble  from 
the  use  of  corn  meal, 
because  it  is  only  a 
variant  on  the  home 
table,  and  the  dog  fed 
table  -  scraps  has  all 
sorts  of  food.  The 
main  thing  in  this 
table-scraps  feeding  is 
to  see  that  the  dog  has 
sufficient  meat,  and 
that  from  puppyhood. 
It  is  a  mistaken  idea 
altogether  to  refrain 
from  meat  feeding,  and 
it  is  immaterial  whether 
the  meat  is  raw  or 
cooked.  Bones  should 
also  be  given  to  all 
dogs,  particularly  to 
growing  ones.  There 
is  a  very  prevalent 
belief  that  feeding 
chicken  bones  is  at- 
tendant with  great 
risks,  as  they  sliver  and 
the  sharp  points  will 
penetrate  the  intes- 
tines. They  might  do 
that  if  the  sharp  points 
remained  long  on  the 
bones,  but  they  soon 
disappear  when  sub- 
jected to  the  gastric 
juice  of  the  dog.  It 
is  questionable  if  a  piece 
of  chicken  bone  ever 
passes  beyond  a  dog's 
stomach.  I  got  for  sev- 
eral years  the  table 
scraps  from  a  large 
boys'  school  where 
they  had  chicken  twice 
a  week.  At  first  I  had 
some  fear  of  the  result,  from  having  read  about 
the  danger  from  slivers,  but  it  occurred  to  me 
that  these  sharp  points  would  be  soon  done  for, 
and  the  test  I  made  was  carried  on  too  long  to 
admit  of  its  not  being  thorough. 

The  main  thing  in  feeding  a  dog  is  to  recognize 
essentials,  the  first  of  all  being,  perhaps,  the 
early  maturity  of  the  dog;  that  we  must  feed 
a  puppy  of  three  months  of  age,  as  we  would 
a  boy  of  four  or  five  years,  and  so  on.  Further, 
that  the  dog  is  carnivorous  and  thrives  best  with 
a  liberal  ration  of  meat.       James  Watson. 


be  well  fed  and  forced  along 
is  a  necessity.  The  children 


A  NOTEWORTHY  SUMMER  HOME  ON  LONG  ISLAND 

By  ALFRED  F.  LOOM  IS 


THE  summer  home  of  Edward  T.  Cockroft, 
at  Easthampton.  L.  I.  (  Albro  & 
Lindcbrrg.  architects),  is  considered 
by  many  the  most  distinctive  house  in  that 
community  of  the  extremely  well-to-do.  It 
is  essentially  summery  in  appearance,  with  its 
large  porch  at  the  cast  end  and  the  corresponding 
pergola  at  the  opposite  extreme.  The  design 
is  original  and  modern,  but  restrained.  The 
proportions  are  satisfying. 

The  house  is  constructed  of  stucco  over  wire 
lath.  The  stucco  is  a  warm  buff  in  color,  the 
tone  being  obtained  by  usini:  the  yellow  sand 
of  the  vicinity.  The  pale  green  blinds  arrest 
the  monotone  of  the  walls,  and  the  luxuriant 
salmon-colored  geraniums  in  the  window 
boxes  create  a  pleasing  theatrical  effect.  The 


Photographs  by  Henry  H.  Saylor 


First-floor  plan.   Note  unusual  location  of  entrance  hall 


other  woodwork  is  unstained  and  allowed  to 
weather. 

The  whole  exterior  of  the  house  breathes  an 
air  of  cool,  easy  comfort,  and  this  effect  is  also 
reached  in  the  interior.  The  front  door  opens 
directly  to  the  long  living-room,  which,  with 
the  dining-room,  occupies  the  main  part  of  the 
building.  The  dining-room,  with  the  porch 
at  its  extreme  end,  is  on  the  right  of  the  front 
entrance,  and  the  living-room  at  the  left  is  also 
accessible  from  out-of-doors  through  the 
pergola. 

Directly  opposite  the  front  entrance  is  the 
carriage  entrance,  which  is  separated  from  the 
living-room  by  a  small  hall  and  cloakroom. 
The  living-room  is  set  two  steps  lower  than  the 
dining-room    level    to  accentuate  the  picture 
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effect  of  the  latter  room  viewed  from  the  former. 
It  is  finished  in  chestnut  throughout  and  is 
roomy  and  comfortable,  with  a  large  fireplace 
at  one  end  for  use  in  emergency.  The  dining- 
room  is  finished  in  French  style  with  white 
furniture  and  white  and  gray  walls.  These 
tints  heighten  the  effect  of  coolness  which  is 
so  desirable  in  a  summer  home.  In  fact,  all 
the  furnishings  are  light  rather  than  elaborate. 

The  stairway  ascends  in  a  straight,  easy 
flight  from  the  rear  entrance  hall.    Upstairs,  the 


six  masters'  bedrooms  are  all  placed  in  the 
front  of  the  house  where  there  is  plenty  of 
sunlight.  From  the  windows  of  these  rooms 
there  is  an  extended  view  of  the  ocean.  There 
are  four  bathrooms  for  these  rooms,  and  in  the 
ell  at  the  rear  of  the  house  there  are  three  ser- 
vants' rooms  and  one  bathroom. 

The  roof  is  of  unstained  shingles  woven  in 
and  curved  at  the  ends  to  produce  the  thatch- 
like effect  which  these  architects  use  so 
successfully. 


The  grounds  around  the  house  are  laid  out 
with  hydrangea,  privet,  and  an  occasional 
cedar,  again  with  the  idea  of  offering  a  contrast 
to  the  lighter  tones  of  the  house.  Dorothy 
Perkins  roses  are  trained  over  the  pergola  and 
on  the  lattice  on  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
wistaria  grows  in  profusion  over  the  front  door. 

The  carriage  house  in  the  rear  is  designed 
in  architectural  harmony  with  the  main  building. 

The  total  cost  of  this  unusually  charming 
summer  home  was  $18,000. 


The  white  paneled  walls  and  light,  dainty  furnishings  of  the  dining-room  are 
typical  of  the  pervading  air  of  coolness  and  comfort  throughout  the  house 


The  porch  opening  off  the  dining-room.  This  is  the  most  comfortable  and  popular 
portion  of  the  house  on  hot  summer  days.   Stables  at  the  right 


• 


This  vacation  homr  consist*  of  a  living-  ana  dining-room  with  kitchen  attached,  In 
one  canvas  house,  with  Ihnw  <«>i>arul(<  sleeping-houses  nearby 


One  of  the  detached  sleeping  -  houses  with  Its  bathroom  adjoining.  Note  how  the 
sides  may  be  let  down  for  free  circulation  of  air  at  nn  in. 


CANVAS  VACATION  HOUSES  IN  OHIO 


THERE  arc  thousands  of  persons  who 
cannot  afford  a  summer  home,  -in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  which  is  to 
be  occupied  for  only  a  month  or  two  each 
season;  and  there  are  others  who,  although  able 
to  enjoy  such  a  luxury,  do  not  care  to  tic  up  their 
money  in  this  way.  Various  expedients  are, 
therefore,  resorted  to.  Living  in  a  tent  suggests 
itself  because  it  offers  the  attraction  of  placing 
one  about  as  near  to  nature  as  it  is  possible  to 
get;  but  with  the  thought  of  it  come  vision!  of 
the  lack  of  comforts  and  conveniences  which 
one  does  not  wish  long  to  do  without.  If  the 
vacation  is  of  only  a  fortnight's  duration,  the 
finer  conveniences  do  not  matter  so  much,  but 
where,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  whole  family  wishes 
to  remain  in  the  country  for  two  or  three  of  the 
summer  months,  they  become  essential. 

The  problem  thus  presented  seems  to  have 
been  vcr\  satisfactorily  solved  by  Mr.  Adelbert 
L.  Spitzcr  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  Up  the  Maumec 
River  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  city, 
Mr.  Spitzcr  has  located  his  summer  home,  which 
consists  of  four  separate,  detached  houses,  three 
of  which,  are  exclusively  for  sleeping.  All  are 
of  heavy  canvas  stretched  over  frames  of  pine 
with  board  floors  raised  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground.  Each  building  has  two  canvas  roofs, 
one  about  eight  inches  above  the  other.  This 
not  onlv  makes  the  rooms  cooler,  but,  in  case  of 
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a  severe  storm,  it  prevents  any  leaking.  The 
canvas  is  made  in  sections  of  proper  size, 
stretched  over  the  wooden  frame  and  fastened 
to  it  with  screw-eyes  passed  through  holes  cut 
about  the  edges  of  the  canvas. 

Thus  moving  in  or  out  is  a  simple  matter. 
At  the  end  of  the  season  the  canvas  can  easily 
and  quickly  be  taken  down,  leaving  only  the 
wooden  frame  exposed  to  the  weather  during  the 
winter.  If  the  woodwork  is  painted  to  prevent 
it  becoming  watersoaked,  rotting  will  be  pre- 
vented for  several  years.  The  furniture  may 
be  shipped  back  to  the  city  home  or  placed  in  a 
small,  inexpensive  stable  or  automobile  house 
nearby  as  desired.  Reconstructing  the  house 
upon  the  return  of  summer  is  equally  simple. 

One  of  the  houses  is  given  up  entirely  to  the  liv- 
ing- and  dining-room  with  its  adjoining  kitchen. 
The  former,  a  high,  airy  room,  is  18  x  34  ft. 
giving  ample  space  for  every  necessary  comfort 
of  the  ordinary  summer  cottage.  The  floor, 
although  of  smooth  matched  lumber,  is  covered 
with  three  large  rugs  to  make  it  seem  more  home- 
like. Almost  the  entire  upper  half  of  the  side 
walls  has  been  left  open  to  admit  light  and  every 
breeze  that  blows,  but  these  openings  and  the 
doors  as  well  have  all  been  screened  and  provided 
with  canvas  curtains  to  close  them  in  stormy 
weather.  When  not  in  use,  these  are  rolled  up 
above  the  windows  by  cords  passing  through 


little  awning  pulley  blocks  and  fastened  there. 
Nearby  and  connected  with  the  living-house 
by  a  narrow  wooden  path,  arc  the  three  sleep- 
ing-houses. These  are  12  x  14  ft.  with  bath- 
rooms 5  x  7  ft.  attached,  and  are  built  exactly 
like  the  living-house.  Wide  screened  windows 
on  opposite  sides  ensure  free  circulation  of  air 
at  night,  while  the  curtains,  which,  instead  of 
rolling,  pull  directly  up  and  down,  give  privacy 
for  dressing  and  undressing.  One  can  adjust 
the  curtains  to  the  height  of  his  head  and  still 
admit  light  and  air  above.  Each  of  the  houses 
is  provided  with  the  usual  bedroom  furniture 
and  two  single  brass  beds  placed  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  room  near  the  windows. 

The  bathrooms  arc  well  equipped,  including 
wash  bowl,  shower  bath  and  closet,  with  all  the 
plumbing  arranged  with  unions  so  that  these 
pieces  may  be  detached  and  stored  with  the  fur- 
niture and  canvas  during  the  winter. 

Water  was  secured  by  pumping  from  a  well 
near  the  river  by  a  system  which  stores  the  water 
inatankundcrpressure.  The  sewage  is  carried  into 
the  river  by  a  short  line  of  large  pipe.  Both 
pipe  systems  were  relatively  inexpensive. 

Altogether  this  unique  summer  home,  while 
not  at  all  attractive  in  itself,  makes  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  lover  of  the  open  and  seems  to 
provide,  at  moderate  expense,  every  comfort  of  a 
more  permanent  and  costly  wooden  structure. 


and  comfortable.    All  the 


The  Uvtng-room.  also  used  for  dining,  is  airy,  roomy 

windows  are  screened  and  have  curtains  for  stormy  weather 


Each  of  the  bed-rooms  is  of  ample  size  and  is  fitted  with  the  usual  furniture,  while 
a  fully  equipped  bathroom  opens  from  it 
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AN  ATTRACTIVE  HOUSE  OF  UNIQUE  DESIGN 

By  R.  A.  STURDEVANT 
Photographs  by  Jessie  Tarbox  Beals 


A HOUSE    that    is    striking    enough  to 
.  arrest    attention    anywhere  —  even  in 
a   community   of   unusually  attractive 
homes  —  without  being  bizarre,  that  is  pleasing 
to  the  eye  as  well  as  most  unusual  in  design,  is 
the  home  of  Miss  I.  C.  Montgomery,  at  Nassau 


First  floor  plan.  The  complete  detachment  of  the  serv- 
ice portion  from  the  rest  of  the  house  is  a  good  feature 


Boulevard,  Long 
Island,  designed  by 
Charles  H.  Sparry 
and  Louis  V.  Bruyere. 

The  house  is  located 
on  a  100  x  100  ft.  lot, 
which  is  terraced  up 
slightly  from  the 
street.  A  charming 
feature  of  the  grounds 
is  the  pergola  and  gar- 
den space  at  the  rear 
of  the  house  between 
the  two  wings.  At 
the  end  of  this  per- 
gola is  a  sundial  and  a 
short  flight  of  concrete 
steps  leading  up  to 
the  terrace.  The  long 
French  windows  at  the 
back  of  the  hall  and 
the  north  windows  of 
the  sun  parlor  overlook 
this  grassy  terrace. 

The  exterior  finish 
of  the  house  is  shing- 
les, with  wide  expos- 
ure of  butts,  the  whole 
painted  white. 

As  will  be  seen  by 
the  floor  plans,  the 
two  wings  project  at 
obtuse  angles  instead 
of  right  angles,  mak- 
ing every  room  in  the 
house  open  to  the  sun- 
light at  some  time 
during  the  day. 

While  not  apparent- 
ly a  large  house,  it  is 
so  well  planned  that 
the  floor  space  is  made 
to  yield  eleven  good 
sized  rooms  besides  a 
large  stair  hall,  recep- 
tion room,  pantry,  and 
three  bathrooms. 

The  entrance  porch 
is  at  one  corner  of 
the  house,  from  which 
a  door  leads  into  the 
small  reception  hall, 
which  in  turn  opens 
into  the  large  central 
hall  from  which  the 
stairway  ascends  to 
the  second  floor. 


This  central  hall  extends  the  width  of  the 
house,  and  strikes  the  visitor  as  being  unusually 
bright  and  cheerful,  as  the  rear  wall  is  composed 
wholly  of  long  French  windows  opening  out  on 
the  grassy  terrace  at  the  back. 

At  the  left  of  the  hall  is  the  living-room, 
14  x  17  ft.,  and  directly  beyond  the  living-room 
is  the  sun  parlor.  Hall,  living-room,  and  sun 
parlor  are  connected  by  wide  doorways,  so  that 
they  may  be  thrown  practically  into  one  large 
room  at  will. 

The  living-room  is  unusually  well  lighted, 
having  expansive  east  and  south  windows,  but 
the  sun  parlor  is  nothing  but  windows  on  the 
south,  west,  and  north.  They  are  of  casement 
construction,  making  the  room  virtually  a 
veranda,  without  the  necessity  of  taking  off 
the  windows  and  storing  them  away.  Both 
rooms  have  large  fireplaces  and  built-in  seats. 

The  dining-room  is  at  the  right  of  the  central 
hall,  and  opens  on  the  front  piazza  with  long 
French  windows.  Here  the  ceiling  is  beamed 
—  the  beams  stained  a  soft  brown  —  and  a 
large  open  fireplace  adds  the  necessary  finishing 
touch. 


At  the  back  of  the  dining-room  a  large  butler's 
pantry  connects  with  the  kitchen.  This  pantry 
is  equipped  with  a  sink  and  a  large  dresser  or 
glass  enclosed  cupboard  and  shelves. 


Bcf  Room 

■ — sr--^- 

1 — lOf~T*^ 

View  of  front  and  south  side  of  the  house,  showing  how  the  entrance  hall  divides  the  entrance  porch  from  the 
porch  proper,  giving  a  measure  of  seclusion  to  the  latter 


Rear*view  of  the  house  showing  the  pergola  and  sundial.    Note  the  differences  in  detail  in  the  two  wings. 
Growth  of  the  planting  will  add  greatly  to  the  general  effect 
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The  second  floor  rooms  are  for  the  family  or  guests, 
the  servants'  quarters  being  on  the  third  floor 


Beyond  the  pantry 
is  the  kitchen,  its  loca- 
tion in  the  northwest 
wing  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  sun  parlor 
in  the  southwest  wing, 
which  insures  perfect 
ventilation  and  plenty 
of  sunshine. 

Opening  off  the 
kitchen  is  the  refrig- 
erator room,  where  ice 
is  delivered  from  the 
outside,  and  the  ser- 
vants' porch,  shaded 
by  small  evergreen 
trees,  which  give  it  a 
measure  of  seclusion 
from  the  adjoining 
street. 

On  the  second  floor 
are  five  good  sized 
bed  rooms  and  two 
bathrooms,  the  two 
main  bed  rooms  being 
arranged  en  suite  with 
one  bath. 

Both  bathrooms  are 
tiled,  with  nickle  fit- 
tings and  open  plumb- 
ing. Each  bedroom 
has  ample  closet  space, 
and  one  has  an  open 
fireplace. 

The  finish  of  the 
woodwork  on  this 
floor  is  white,  with 
birch  doors  and  yellow 
pine  floors. 

The  sleeping  quar- 
ters for  the  servants 
are  on  the  third  floor, 
comprising  two  bed- 
rooms and  a  bath- 
room. 

All  floors  through- 
out the  house  are 
double,  and  the  heat- 
ing is  by  steam. 

A  concrete  floored 
cellar  extends  under 
the  entire  house,  with 
the  exception  of  the 
sun  parlor,  and  here 
are  located  a  laundry, 
fruit  closet,  and  coal 
bins. 
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WHEN  you  have  a  few  friends  in  for  an  even- 
ing, it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  your 
piano  will  do  credit  to  your  judgment  and  taste. 

Price  $775 — Freight  and  Handling  Additional 

Handsome  Art  Catalog  on  Request 

THE  STARR  PIANO  COMPANY 


Factory  and  Executive  Offices 


ALABAMA— BIRMINGHAM.  1921  Third  Avenue 

Montgomery,  108-112  Dexter  Avenue 
CALIFORNIA — Los  Angeles.  628-632  S.  Hill  Street 
FLORIDA— Pensacola.  8  S.  Palafox  Street 

Gainesville.  30"  E.  Main  Street 
INDIANA— Evansville,  124  Main  Street 

Indianapolis.  138  and  140  N.  Pennsylvania  Street 

Mtncie.  ill  W.Jackson  Street 

Richmond.  933-935  Main  Street 
IICHIGAN— Detroit,  110  Broadway 

Selling  agents  in 


RICHMOND,  INDIANA 

OHIO— Akron,  Mill  and  High  Streets 

Cincinnati,  139  W.  4th  Street 

Cleveland,  1220-1224  Huron  Road 

Dayton,  4th  and  Ludlow  Streets 

Hamilton,  10  S.  Third  Street 

Springfield.  51  High  Street 

Toledo,  329  Superior  Street 
TENNESSEE— Chattanooga.  722  Market  Street 

Nashville,  240-242  Fifth  Avenue,  North 
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Makes  Buildings 
30  Degrees  Cooler 

On  a  hot  day  the  temperature  in  the  upper  part  of  a 
building  will  be  from  15  to  30  degrees  cooler  when  covered 
with  J-M  Asbestos  Ready  Roofing  than  when  covered  with 
any  other  roofing — the  exact  difference  in  temperature  de- 
pending on  what  the  other  roofing  is. 

You  can  easily  prove  this.    Place  two  thermometers  on  a 
board,  as  illustrated,  and  nail  over  them  the  roofings  you  wish 
to  test.    Lay  these  in  the  sun  for  an  hour  and  then  note 
e  difference  in  the  thermometers. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 

keeps  a  building  cool  because  its  white  surface  reflects  the  heat  and  be- 
cause of  the  great  insulating  quality  of  the  asbestos  of  which  it  is  prin- 
cipally composed.  Asbestos,  you  know,  is  used  as  a  covering  on  about 
all  the  pipes  carrying  steam,  etc.,  in  theworld  to  prevent  heat  escaping. 

Due  to  its  stone  (Asbestos)  construction,  this  roofing  is  also 
absolutely  fire-proof,  rust-proof,  rot-proof,  and  acid-proof.  And,  like 
all  stone,  it  never  needs  painting. 

It  is  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  buildings,  in  any  climate.   Comes  all  ready  to  lay. 
Your  dealer  sells  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing — if  not,  we  will  supply  you  direct,  also  apply  it 
if  desired.   Write  our  nearest  House  for  "large"  sample  to  test  and  handsomely  illus- 
trated Book  No  •  28.    We'll  also  include  sample  of  the  curious  Asbestos  Rock.' 
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THE  JOY  OF  MOTOR-BOATING 

(Continued  from  page  jS) 

the  farther  end  of  one  of  these  you  find  a  man 
very  busy  selling  engines  who  hardly  looks  at 
you  at  all  until  you  ask  your  questions,  when  he 
smiles  a  reminiscent  smile  and  shows  you  his 
picture  book,  and  it  does  not  say  anything  about 
the  only  watcr-jacketted  exhaust  on  earth,  but 
it  says:  Marblehead,  such-a-year,  or  Bermuda, 
such-a-ycar;  and  the  pictures  are  beautiful 
boats  named  Glenda  and  Viator  and  Elkhorn, 
or  Tonopah  and  Ailsa  Craig,  or  Tuna  and 
Talisman.  So  you  give  this  man  a  cheque  and 
he  says:  "Some  day,  under  the  mercy  of  Heaven, 
we  may  send  you  an  engine,"  and  you  go  away 
happy  because  you  know  that  when  it  comes  it 
will  be  an  engine. 

To  be  very  practical  for  a  little,  all  this  means 
that  if  you  wish  to  get  an  engine  for  a  heavy 
cruising  boat,  showing  the  utmost  reliability, 
the  greatest  economy  and  the  most  careful 
thought-out  design  for  the  yachtsman,  out 
of  the  3,000  engine  builders  your  choice  may 
possibly  fall  among  just  three.  Among  high- 
speed racing  engines  of  the  best  type  —  and  these 
have  all  been  four-cycle  — •  there  have  perhaps 
been  three  in  the  country  that  have  fully  jus- 
tified their  builders.  There  have  been  special 
engines  built  for  special  boats^  but  among  stock 
.engines  there  are  unquestionably  not  more  Than 
three  to  select  from,  and  the  names  of  these  you 
may  recognize  in  the  more  prominent  race 
meetings. 

Even  among  the  welter  of  two-cycle  engines 
there  are  perhaps  three  that  in  practical  service 
have  proved  themselves  a  little  better  than  any 
of  the  others.  One  of  these  is  a  slow-speed, 
heavy-duty,  two-port  machine  that  has  built 
itself  a  reputation  for  trustworthiness  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  others  moderately 
high-speed  engines.  There  is  a  moderately  high- 
speed machine  that  without  question  has  saved 
designers'  salaries  for  many  rival  builders.  One 
season  its  water-jackets  were  enlarged  about 
the  head  of  the  cylinder  and  the  timer  was 
elevated;  in  the  following  year  rose  up  all  the 
timers  in  the  land  and  the  cylinder-heads 
swelled  portentously. 

It  did  away  with  its  water-piping  and  bloomed 
a  pressure  oiling  system,  and  immediately  water- 


"The  owner  lives  with  his  engine  and  knows  that  it 
is  wonderful  — like  his  gun  and  his  horse  " 

piping  vanished  out  of  all  the  earth  and  every 
scrap-pile  styled  an  engine  was  overlaid  with 
seamless  brass  tubing.  But  the  presiding 
genius,  like  the  late  Sir  Anthony  Gloster,  left 
them  stealing  and  sweating  a  year  and  a  half 
behind,  until  now  this  four  years'  development 
has  conventionalized  into  a  remarkably  con- 
venient little  machine  that  will  run  for  hours 
without  any  sort  of  attention.  And  some  other 
of  the  two-cycle  engines  are  not  so  very  much 
worse.  The  marvel  is  how  good  some  of  them 
can  be  for  the  price.    There  are  probably  as 
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Blessing 
for  Babies 
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vented  for  keeping  babies 
1  play  box.  a  crib,  a  carriage 
■  and  safety. 
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PIERCE  < 


MARK 


Do  you  know  how  to  heat  success- 
fully that  cold  house  of  yours,  or 
that  house  you  arc  planning  to  build? 
You  can  know  if  you  will  send  for 


A 


Primer  about  Heat 

This  primer  tells  in  simple,  understandable  language  just  what  house 
heat  is,  how  it  is  produced  and  distributed,  the  kinds  of  heal,  avail- 
able, the  difference  between  steam  and  hot  water, 
the  part  the  boiler  plays,  why  some  kinds  of  heat 
should  be  avoided,  where  the  steam-fitter  comes 
in  and,  in  conclusion,  gives  a  brief,  non-technical 
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description  of 


Pierce 


Boilers  ^Radiators 

It  does  this,  because  the  boiler  and  the  radiators  are  the  vital  parts 
of  any  heating  equipment.  Pierce  Boilers  have  made  good  in  over 
200,000  homes  during  the  past  .'}.>  years — made  good  in  fuel  saving, 
freedom  from  repairs,  adaptability  to  conditions  and  in  furnishing 
adequate,  healthful,  clean  heat.  Your  steam-fitter  can  tell  you 
exactly  w  hich  Pierce  Boiler  is  best  suited  to  your  home.  All  you 
need  to  know  is  that  you  want  a  Pierce  Hoiler  and  why.  Our  heat 
primer  will  tell  you.   Send  for  it  today,  it  is  free. 

Pierce,  Butler  &  Pierce  Mfg.  Co.,  240  James  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Showrooms  in  principal  cities 


Lighting 


Economical  lighting  of  country  homes  and  buildings  by  electricity— 
the  cleanest,  safest,  most  pleasant  light — is  possible  for  everyone  by  the 
simple  and  efficient 

Fay  8i  Bowen 

Electric  Lighting  System 

using  storage  batteries  to  give  light  any  hour  of  the  twenty-four  by  simply  turning  a 
switch  The  engine  is  run  at  any  convenient  time,  and  you  don  t  need  a  trained 
engineer.  These  plants  are  very  simple  and  perfectly  safe—  32-volt  current.  A  space 
6  feet  square  is  sufficient  for  a  large  plant.  The  engine  and  dynamo  are  direct-con- 
nected doing  away  with  troublesome  belts  and  saving  space  In  addition  to  lighting, 
you  can  have  ample  power  to  pump  water,  run  the  sowing  machine,  vacuum  cleaner 
or  machinery  in  barn  and  out-buildings.   And  you  reduce  fire  risk. 

Send  for  Our  Electric  Bulletins 

Investigate  this  system.  We  will  gladly  give  you  an  estimate  on  an  equipment 

for  your  esact  requirements. 
FAY  &  BOWEN  ENGINE  CO.,    123  take  Street,  Geneva.  N.Y..  I'.  S.  A. 
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Makes  Buildings 
30  Degrees  Cooler 

On  a  hot  day  the  temperature  in  the  upper  part  of  a 
building  will  be  from  15  to  30  degrees  cooler  when  covered 
with  J-M  Asbestos  Ready  Roofing  than  when  covered  with 
any  other  roofing— the  exact  difference  in  temperature  de- 
pending on  what  the  other  roofing  is. 

You  can  easily  prove  this.    Place  two  thermometers  on  a 
board,  as  illustrated,  and  nail  over  them  the  roofings  you  wish 
to  test.    Lay  these  in  the  sun  for  an  hour  and  then  note 
the  difference  in  the  thermometers. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 

keeps  a  building  cool  because  its  white  surface  reflects  the  heat  and  be- 
cause of  the  great  insulating  quality  of  the  asbestos  of  which  it  is  prin- 
cipally composed.  Asbestos,  you  know,  is  used  as  a  covering  on  about 
all  the  pipes  carrying  steam,  etc.,  in  the  world  to  prevent  heat  escaping. 

Due  to  its  stone  (Asbestos)  construction,  this  roofing  is  also 
absolutely  fire-proof,  rust-proof,  rot-proof,  and  acid-proof.  And,  like 
all  stone,  it  never  needs  painting. 

It  is  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  buildings,  in  any  climate.   Comes  all  ready  to  lav. 
Your  dealer  sells  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing— if  not,  we  will  supply  you  direct,  also  apply  it 
if  desired.    Write  our  nearest  House  for  "large"  sample  to  test  and  handsomely  illus- 
trated Book  No  -  28.    We'll  also  include  sample  of  the  curious  Asbestos  Rock.' 
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perfect,  a  god  that  you 

lill  give  you  a  gift  that 

jyou,  and  you  will  thank 

[ife  for  telling  you.  Be- 

ly  be  that  there  is  more 

it  of  motor-boating  in 

iport  on  earth. 

yachtsman"  must  be 

world  or  he  would  not 

everything  on  earth 

function,  from  the  un- 

biscuit  to  the  unheard 

Jiga,  and  "the  millionaire 

has  his.    His  task,  set 
-The  owner  lives  with  t    jg  tQ  bu;ld  beautiful 

is  wonderful — like         ,      ,.11      .  .1   . 

m  splendidly  at  the  cost 

r,  for  you  and  me  to  buy 

piping  vanished  out  <ln  half  their  cost.    It  is 

scrap-pile  styled  an  y  he  fulfill  it!    For  that 

seamless    brass    tubjause  the  process  is  the 

genius,  like  the  late  which  is  this: 

them  stealing  and  s0  a  certain  eminence  in 

behind,  until  now  tlust  evolve  things  to  keep 

has  conventionalize,,^  and  when  you  evolve 

venient  little  machur  socjal  prestige  you  get 

without  any  sort  ofr  people  derive  the  benefit 


of  the  two-cycle  er 


lis  was  made  into  a  nice 


worse.  The  marv<appiied  to  things  ashore: 
can  be  for  the  p buses  and  wise  men  live  in 


I 


If, It  "LUUy  " 


n> ii  Vr  bought 
th»  lint 


hor  more  than  iixly  years 

June  Brides 

have  expressed  their  preference  for 

"LIKLY" 
BAGGAGE 

Travelers  today,  whether  on  honey- 
moon trips  or  on  globe-encircling  tours, 
find  "  l.ikly  "  Haggage  indispensable  if 
they  would  secure  the  utmost  conven- 
ience and  pleasure. 

There  are  Trunks  for  all  practical  pur- 
|H>ses  and  for  all  occasions,  which  may  be 
secured  in  sets  or  combinations  having  a 
uniform  general  style  and  ap|>carancc. 

And  each  Trunk  is  distinguished  by 
exclusive  "  l.ikly  *'  features  that  place  it 
in  a  class  by  itself. 
In  particular,  ask  your  dealer  about 

"Likly"  Wardrobe  Trunk* 

both  for  mm  and  for  women. 
"Likly"  Guaranteed  Hand  Baggage 
and  "Likly"   Motoring  Specialties 

Complete  Catalogues  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer  mill  be  sent  on  request 

HENRY  LIKLY  &  CO. 


630  Lyell 
Avenue 


Rochester 
N.  Y. 


Blessing 
for  Babies 


Baby  Cariole 


(Patented) 

is  the  finest  contrivance  ever  invented  for  keeping  babies 
happy,  without  handling.  It  is  a  play  box,  a  crib,  a  carriage 
in  one.  It  gives  the  baby  freedom  and  safety. 
It  can  be  rolled  about  the  house,  onto  the  porch,  onto  the 
lawn.  Gives  the  baby  plenty  of  outdoors  without  any  danger. 
Keeps  babies  wonderfully  contented  hours  at  a  time. 
The  frame  is  white  enameled  with  nickel  trimmings.  The 
sides  of  silver  finished  wire  screen  afford  fine  ventilation, 
keep  insects  and  animals  out  The  sanitary  mattress  rests  on 
woven  wire  springs.  t 
Easily  collapsible  and  easily  set  up  without  tools.  You'll  find 
it  a  year  round  convenience,  without  an  equal,  and  wonder 
how  you  ever  did  without  it-  Write  Dept.  1    for  our  illus- 
trated descriptive  booklet 

THE  EMBOSSING  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Makers  of ' '  Toys  that  Teach. ' ' 


PIERCE 


MARK 


Do  you  know  how  to  heat  .success- 
fully that  cold  house  of"  yours,  or 
that  house  you  arc  planning  to  build? 
You  can  know  if  you  will  send  for 


A 


Primer  about  Heat 

This  primer  tells  in  simple,  understandable  language  just  what  house 
heat  is,  how  it  is  produced  and  distributed,  the  kinds  of  heat  avail- 
able, the  difference  between  steam  and  hot  water, 
the  part  the  boiler  plays,  why  some  kinds  of  heat 
should  be  avoided,  where  the  steam-fitter  comes 
in  and,  in  conclusion,  f^ives  a  brief,  non-technical 
descripl  ion  of 


What 
Heat 

for  your 
House? 


A  I Vimcr  for  (he  man 
who  ii  about  to  build 
•  rum  hoow  <c  mftirvi 
old  bouae  comfortable 


PiGrce 


Boilers  a7  Radiators 

It  does  this,  because  the  boiler  and  the  radiators  are  the  vital  parts 
of  any  beating  equipment.  Pierce  Boilers  have  made  good  in  over 
200,000  homes  during  the  past  85  years — made  <jood  in  fuel  saving, 
freedom  from  repairs,  adaptability  to  conditions  and  in  furnishing 
adequate,  healthful,  clean  heat.  Your  steam-fitter  can  tell  you 
exactly  which  Pierce  Boiler  is  best  suited  to  your  home.  All  you 
need  to  know  is  that  you  want  a  Pierce  Boiler  and  why.  Our  heat 
primer  will  tell  you.   Send  for  it  today,  it  is  free. 

Pierce,  Butler  &  Pierce  Mfg.  Co.,  240  James  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Showrooms  in  principal  cities 


Lighting 


Economical  lighting  of  country  homes  and  buildings  by  electricity— 
the  cleanest,  safest,  most  pleasant  light — is  possible  for  everyone  by  the 
simple  and  efficient 

Fay  61  Bowen 

Electric  Lighting  System 

using  storage  batteries  to  give  light  any  hour  of  the  twenty-four  by  simply  turning  a 
switch  The  engine  is  run  at  any  convenient  time,  and  you  don  t  need  a  trained 
engineer.  These  plants  are  very  simple  and  perfectly  safe— 32-volt  current.  A  space 
6  feet  square  is  sufficient  for  a  large  plant.  The  engine  and  dynamo  are  direct-con- 
nected doing  away  with  troublesome  belts  and  saving  space  In  addition  to  lighting, 
you  can  have  ample  power  to  pump  water,  run  the  sewing  machine,  vacuum  cleaner 
or  machinery  in  barn  and  out-buildings.   And  you  reduce  fire  risk. 

Send  for  Our  Electric  Bulletins 

Investigate  this  system.  We  will  gladly  give  you  an  estimate  on  an  equipment 
for  your  esact  requirements. 

FAY  &  BOWEN  ENGINE  CO.,    123  Lake  Street.  Geneva.  N.Y..  V.  S.  A. 
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Pump  Water. 
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Household  Uses 
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The  Howard  Watch 


Everyone  concedes 
that  the  Railroad 
man  must  have  an 
accurate  watch. 

His  business  requires  it. 

But  how  about  the  man  in  any 
other  calling? 

Why  should  he  be  content  with 
less  than  the  best  in  a  timepiece? 

Is  not  a  cheap  or  unreliable  watch 
an  evidence  of  slackness  in  character 
and  habit — a  confession  as  to  the  slight 
value  he  places  on  his  own  time? 


There  is  a  big  change  taking 
place  in  this  country  on  the  watch 
question. 

Respect  for  a  fine  watch  mechanism 
increases  with  culture  and  civilization. 

There  are  not  so  many  men  who  think 
it  smart  to  carry  a  poor  watch  and  bang  it 
around . 

More  men  every  day  are  willing  to  put 
money  in  a  fine  watch  even  if  it  is  carried 
in  the  pocket  where  it  cannot  always  be  seen. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always  worth  what 
you  pay  for  it.  The  price  of  each  watch — from 
the  17-jewel  (double  roller)  in  a  Boss  or  Cres- 
cent gold-filled  case  at  $40  to  the  23-jewel  in 
a  14-k  solid  gold  case  at  $150  —  is  fixed  at  the 
factory  and  a  printed  ticket  attached. 


Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a  HOWARD  Watch.    Find  the  HOWARD  jeweler  in  your 
town  and  talk  to  him.    He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 

Drop  us  a  postal  card,  Dept.  D,  and  we  will  send  you  "The  Story  of  Edward  Howard  and 
the  First  American  Watch  " —  an  inspiring  chapter  of  history  that  every  man  and  boy 
should  read. 

E.  HOWARDWATCH  WORKS,  Boston,  Mass. 


Ornamental  Fixtures  for  Country  Grounds 

The  choice  of  a  fountain 
should  be  guided  by  the 
space  at  your  disposal  and 
the  quantity  of  water  avail- 
able. The  illustration  shows 
an  artistic  effect  adapted  to 
most  conditions. 
Our  fountains  include  a  wide 
variety  of  artistic  designs. 
We  also  supply  special  de- 
signs for  all  requirements. 

We  issue  separate  catalogues  of  Display  Foun- 
tains, Drinking  Fountains,  Electroliers,  Vases, 
Grills  and  Gateways,  Settees  and  Chairs, 
Statuary,  Aquariums,  Tree  Guards,  Sanitary 
Fittings  for  Stable  and  Cow  Barn. 

Address:  Ornamental  Iron  Department 

J.  L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Seventeenth  Street,  NEW  YORK 


them."  Similarly:  Human  benefactors  build 
beautiful  boats,  and  you  and  I  (who  love  the 
eternal  sea)  go  out  in  them  in  the  rosy  dawn. 

The  way  it  works  is  simple.  If  you  are  oper- 
ating a  power  yacht  in  calm  waters  for  the  sake 
of  your  social  prestige,  and  are  putting  on  the 
full  pressure  of  what  is  technically  called  "dog," 
it  is  de  rigeur  that  you  have  an  immense  crew, 
a  crew  that,  ton  for  ton,  would  make  a  battleship 
livid  with  mortification.  I  remember  one  case 
where  I  was  an  abashed  guest,  where  they  had 
a  crew  in  festoons,  down  to  a  boy  who  only 
functioned  once  in  all  the  time  I  was  aboard, 
and  this  was  by  carrying  away  a  tray  of  cigar 
ashes  and  casting  it  into  the  ocean.  Socially 
this  may  be  beautiful,  but  from  a  yachtsman's 
point  of  view  it  is  great  rot.  To  operate  a 
yacht  in  this  way  costs  a  very  great  deal  of  money 
and  any  one  who  can  afford  to  do  it  can  afford 
to  build  any  sort  of  boat  he  wishes.  Now  here 
comes  in  the  explanatory  point.  Motor-boats 
on  this  continent  have  been  vigorously  governed 
by  changing  fashions.  We  have  passed  from 
plumb  bows  and  overhang  sterns,  with  two  spars, 
through  sloping  bows  and  canoe  sterns  with 
no  spars  at  all,  and  now  we  are  coming  back  to 
plumb  bows  and  overhang  sterns  again,  and  we 
have  once  more  developed  a  spar,  and  sometimes 


"  So.  when  'the  millionaire  yachtsman's'  boat  goes 
out  of  fashion,  she  descends  to  the  real  yachtsman, 
who  runs  her  for  the  sheer  love  of  her  " 

two.  There  is  every  indication  that  motor- 
boat  fashions  travel  in  a  closed  orbit,  like 
Halley's  comet,  but  motor-boats  have  been 
discovered  for  such  a  short  time  that  the  period 
has  not  yet  been  calculated.  So,  when  "the 
millionaire  yachtsman's"  boat  goes  out  of  fashion 
he  casts  her  aside  and  she  descends,  with  all  her 
satinwood  and  ivory,  to  a  real  yachtsman, 
who  runs  her  for  the  sheer  love  of  her,  and  who 
knows  her  from  the  chain-stoppers  in  her  fore- 
peak  to  the  last  lost  paint-tin  in  the  lazarette. 
It  is  a  blessed  arrangement.  It  is  the  benign 
breath  of  Providence  offering  to  some  of  the 
keenest  worshippers  of  His  sea  the  means  of 
attaining  it  in  its  full  glory.  Already  the  coast- 
wise harbors  are  full  of  unfashionable  90-footers 
hauled  up  —  magnificent  boats  that  cost  $20,000 
to  $30,000  to  build,  and  that  you  and  I  may 
obtain  for  a  comparatively  few  kopecks.  They 
may  not  be  anything  we  might  plan  if  we  were 
planning  them,  but  they  are  splendid  craft  in 
the  main  and  we  let  too  many  of  them  lie  still. 
Run  for  the  pure  pleasure  of  running  them,  and 
not  for  the  blazing  appearance  of  things,  it 
costs  very  little  more  to  keep  a  big  cruiser  in 
commission  than  it  does  a  moderate-sized  boat, 
and  you  have  comfortable  staterooms  and  the 
space  and  airy  freedom  of  a  house.  A  little 
more  paint,  a  little  more  varnish,  and  not  so 
much  more  gasolene.  The  captain  and  the  mate, 
the  Scottish  engineer,  the  Swedish  deckhand, 
and  the  Japanese  steward  all  vanish,  and  are 
replaced  by  gentlemen  that  tell  amazing  stories 
into  the  verge  of  the  gray  dawn.  The  Chinese 
cook,  or  some  other  cook,  may  remain,  at  the 
option  of  the  expedition,  and  there  is  one  more 
man,  who  polishes  eternally  and  keeps  all  things 
in  order.  Then  you  move  into  that  mysterious 
country  where  the  flow  of  tides  unheard  and 
the  slow  revolving  canopy  of  the  stars  work  the 
mechanism  that  reduces  charted  banks  and 
uncharted  snobs  to  their  own  proper  position 
in  the  Universe,  and  you  fish  for  sculpins  in 
your  bare  feet,  and  your  perspective  is  restored, 
as  in  the  days  when  you  were  a  little  child. 
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IF  you  are  building  or  re- 
*  modeling  your  house  your 
work  will  progress  much  more 
satislactonly  and  rapidly  il 
you  have  expert  advice  upon 
the  selection  of  wood  finish 
for  the  trim  and  floors ;  also 
in  deciding  upon  hardware, 
tiles, lighting-fixtures,  wall-cov- 
ering, drapery  and  furniture. 

You  can  have  for  the  ask- 
ing the  full  service  of  Murphy 
Varnish  Company's  Depart- 
ment of  Decoration  which 
includes  practical  advice  on 
all  of  these  points. 

Write  today  and  send  your 
blue  prints  or  a  rough  draft 
of  your  plans  to  Margaret 
Greenleaf ,  Consulting  Decor- 
ator for  Murphy  Varnish 
Company.  You  will  be  aston- 
ished at  the  complete  color 
scheme  you  will  receive. 

This  is  offered  free  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Company 
to  their  patrons. 

Murphy  Varnish  Company 
stains,  enamels  and  varnishes 
are  the  most  artistic  —  and 
last  the  longest. 

Address  Department  of  Decoration 

Murphy  Varnish  Company 


345  Fifth  Ave. 


New  York 


Co/or, 

Craftsmanship 

and  Design 

All  these  telling  quali- 
ties are  brought  to  rare 
perfection  in 

Hawkes  Glass 

Cut.  Engraved. 

The  distinctive  difference  in 
a  Hawkes  piece  appeals  to 
even  the  untrained  eye;  expert 
judges  of  glass  unanimously 
accord  it  highest  artistic 
praise. 

At  ike  best  dealers. 


No  piece  without  this  trade 
mark  engraved  on  it  is 
genuine.    If  your  dealer 
does  not  sell  Hawkes 
Glass,  write  for  address 
of  one  who  does. 


Do  You 

Smoke 
Advertising? 
or  Cigarets? 

Read  This 

The  usual  way  of 

putting  a  new  cigaret 
on  the  market  is  simply  to 
put  the  same  old  cigaret  into 
a  new  box,  and  whoop  'er  up!  A 
big  selling  organization  and  big  adver- 
tising arc  brought  to  bear  and  big  sales 
are  the  result.    When  the  novelty  of 
the  new  label  wears  off  and  the  public 
is  ready  for  a  change,  the  Process  is 
repeated — and  the  patient  public  goes  on  smoking 
advertising — not  cigarets. 

For  fifteen  years  the  public  has  been  stampeded  from  one 
cigarct  to  another  in  just  this  way,  and  about  the  only  change  it 
ever  gets  is  from  a  red  box  to  a  blue  one  and  back  again— with  an 
occasional  dash  of  brown.  In  short,  the  average  cigaret  is  not  a 
smoking  proposition,  but  a  selling  proposition. 
roff  business  is  different.     I  started  the  manufacture  of 


The  Maka 


tl  Makaroff  Russian  Cigarets 

because  that  was  the  only  way  I  could  be  sure  of  getting  the  kind  of  cigarets 
1  wanted.  It  has  grown  because  there  are  a  lot  of  other  folks  who  want  that 
kind  of  a  cigaret.  And  the  number  grows  just  as  fast  as  people  find  out  what 
kind  of  a  cigaret  Makaroff  is. 

Just  let  this  fact  sink  into  your  consciousness  and  stay  there — this  business 
is  and  always  will  be  operated  to  make  a  certain  kind  of  cigarets — not  merely  to 
do  a  certain  amount  of  business.  I  always  have  believed  that  if  we  produced 
the  quality,  the  public  would  produce  the  sales.  And  that  faith  has  been 
justified.  Makaroffs  are  really  different  from  other  cigarets  — and  the  differ- 
ence is  all  in  your  favor. 

You  will  find  that  you  can  smoke  as  many  Makaroffs  as  you  want  without  any  of  the 
nervousness,  depression  or  "craving:"  that  follows  the  use  of  ordinary  cigarets. 

Makaroffs  are  absolutely  pure,  clean,  sweet,  mild  tobacco,  untouched  by  anjthint  whatever 
to  give  them  artificial  flavor,  sweetness,  or  to  make  them  burn. 

Pure  tobacco  won't  hurt  you.  You  may  not  be  used  to  it,  and  you  may  not  like  the  first 
Makaroff,  but  you'll  like  the  second  one  better,  and  you'll  stick  to  Makaroffs  forever  if  you 
once  give  them  a  fair  chance.  We  have  built  this  business  on  quality  in  the  goods  ana 
intelligence  in  the  smoker — a  combination  that  simply  can't  lose. 
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Ask 
Your 
Dealer 


No.  15  is  15  Cents  —  No.  25  it  a  Quarter 
Plain  or  Cork  Tip* 


Mail  address,  95  Milk  Street— Boston,  Mass. 


Ask 
Your 
Deader 


Write  for  Our  M  O    £-.*  ■  • 

Free  Book  on  Home  Kerngeration 

It  tells  you  how  to  select  the  Home  Refrigerator — how  to  know  the  good  from  the 
poor — how  to  keep  a  Refrigerator  sweet  and  sanitary— how  your  food  can  be  prop- 
erly protected  and  preserved — how  to  keep  down  ice  bills — lots  of  things  you  should 
know  before  selecting  any  Refrigerator. 

Don't  be  deceived  by  claims  being  made  for  other  so-called  1 
"porcelain"  refrigerators.  The  "Monroe"  has  the  only  real  por- 
celain food  compartments  made  in  a  pottery  and  in  one  piece  of 
solid,  unbreakable  White  Porcelain  Ware  over  an  inch  thick, 
with  every  corner  rounded,  no  cracks  or  crevices  anywhere. 
There  are  no  hiding  places  for  germs — no  odors,  no  dampness. 


13-Inch  V»« 
Gnvic  Iris  Pattern 


T.  Q.  Hawkes  &  Co. 

Corning,  N.  Y. 


GKMonroe' 


Iways  soli 
and  at  Factory  Prices. 
Cash  or  Monthly  Payments. 


The  Lifetime  Refrigerator 

The  leading  hospitals  use  the  "Monroe" 
exclusively  and  it  is  found  today  in  a 
large  majority  of  the  very  best  homes. 
It  is  built  to  last  a  lifetime  and  will 
save  you  its  cost  many  times  over  in 
ice  bills,  food  waste  and  repair  bills. 

The  "Monroe"  is  never  sold  in  stores,  but  direct  from  the  factory  to  you,  freight 

prepaid  to  your  railroad  station,  under  our  liberal  trial  offer  and  an  ironclad 
guarantee  of  "full  satisfaction  or  money  refunded." 

Easy  Payments  ^e  depart  this  year  from  our  rule  of  all  cash  with  order 
and  will  send  the  "  Monroe "  .  freight  prepaid  on  our 
liberal  credit  terms  to  all  desiring  to  buy  that  way. 
Just  say,  "Send  Monroe  Book,"  on  a  postal  card  and  it  will  go  to  you  by  next  mail.  (10) 

MONROE  REFRIGERATOR  COMPANY,  Station  E,    Lockland,  Ohio 
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Paint  Your  House ! 


wait 

1  happens  to  be  high. 
The  entire  increase  in  cost 
of  paint  will  not  amount 
to  more  than  5  per  cent., 
which  will  be  a  very  few 
dollars  at  most,  if  the 
paint  is  made  from  pure 
linseed  oil  and 

Dutch  Boy  Painter 

Pure  White  Lead 

Not  enough  to  pay  for  having  a  shabby  look- 
ing house.  Get  from  your  painter  the  cost 
of  100  lbs.  "Dutch  Boy  Painter"  pure 
white  lead,  4  gallons  pure  linseed  oil,  1  gal- 
lon turpentine,  1  pint  turpentine  drier.  This 
will  make  8  gallons  of  old-fashioned  paint — ■ 
the  cheapest  per  gallon  as  well  as  per  job. 

Send  for  Our  Free  Painting  Helps 

Ask  for  Helps  No.  657  Wo  will  send 
color  schemes,  paintinsr  directions, 
and  names  of  "  Blue  List "  Painters 
in  your  community  who  use 
"Dutch  Boy  Painter"  white  lead. 

National  Lead  Company 

New  York,  Boston.  Buffalo,  Cincinnati.  Chicago. 

Cleveland,  St.  Louis.  San  Francisco 
(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Company,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  &  Oil  Company,  Pittsburgh) 


SMOKY  FIREPLACES 

Made  to  Draw 

FOR  over  twenty  years  we  have  made 
a  special  study  of  the  correction  of 
faulty  chimneys,  and  in  all  that  time  never 
have  failed  to  make  the  most  stubborn 
chimney  draw. 

Seldom  are  two  sets  of  conditions  the 
same,  and  each  problem  requires  individ- 
ual study  by  expert  engineers.  When 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  is  ascertained, 
an  estimate  is  given  for  correcting  the 
fault  and  establishing  a  perfect  draft  in 
the  chimney.  During  the  performance 
of  the  work,  your  rooms  are  not  disturbed, 
nor  are  the  daintest  decorations  soiled. 

We  do  not  accept  payment 
unless  successful 

Estimates  given  without  charge  within  five 
hundred  miles  of  New  York. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY 

Engineer  and  Contractor 
215  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cooking  Odors  removed  by  the 
Whitley  Ventilating  System. 


A  PLEA  FOR  PLAIN  FISHING 

WHILE  planning  a  vacation  trouting 
expedition  we  glanced  through  the 
back  numbers  of  Country  Life  in 
America  for  ideas  and  suggestions.  The 
article  "Fly  Fishing  for  Brook  Trout,"  by 
Charles  Bradford  in  the  April,  1906,  number 
caught  our  attention. 

We  had  planned  an  inexpensive  but  jolly 
good  time  fishing  as  we  had  fished  when  small. 
The  article  set  us  to  wondering  if  we  had  better 
give  up  our  happy  and  hopeful  anticipations 
rather  than  outrage  the  author's  picture  of 
humanity  and  sportsmanship. 

We  knew  we  were  unable  to  afford  the  cork- 
handled  lancewood  or  bamboo  rod  which  Mr. 
Bradford  seems  to  insist  upon.  In  the  busy 
days  of  the  past  we  had  neglected  to  learn  how 
to  flip  an  expensive  bit  of  feather  invitingly 
along  a  stream.    In  the  old  days  we  fished  with 


Fishing  was  a  simple  matter  in  the  old  days.     A  bent 
pin  and  a  string  meant  fish  for  dinner 

a  pole  cut  from  the  bank;  fished  with  hooks 
costing  something  like  five  cents  a  dozen;  fished 
without  leader  or  reel  and  (how  we  ought  to 
blush  now!)  fished  in  a  calico  shirt  and  patched 
pants.  Still  the  trout  bit — perhaps  they  were 
different  in  those  days. 

And«is  it  not  quite  as  fair  to  the  trout  to  de- 
ceive him  with  a  live  worm  or  grasshopper  with 
a  hook  in  it,  as  it  is  to  deceive  him  with  an  arti- 
ficial fly  —  with  a  hook  in  it?  and  because  we 
find  the  worm  or  cricket  more  efficient  than 
the  fly,  can  we  be  justly  accused  of  harboring 
motives  of  mere  destruction,  of  wishing  to 


As  we  grow  older  we  add  to  the  equipment,  but  the 
trout  don't  bite  much  better 

catch  trout  by  the  job  lot?  Even  Mr.  Brad- 
ford aims  to  select  the  right  fly  for  the  right 
place  and  time.  Why  has  he  one  or  two  thou- 
sand artificial  flies  in  stock  if  it  is  not  to  catch 
more  fish  with  greater  ease?  If  so,  cannot  we 
in  turn  suggest  the  still  more  productive  means 
of  dynamite  and  the  net? 

In  the  article  referred  to  live-bait  trout  fishing 
is  condemned  as  "cruel,  clumsy,  uncleanly, 
and  unfair."  Now  the  scientist  declares  that 
the  worm,  which  is  the  orthodox  bait  of  us 
ordinary  anglers,  suffers  not  at  all  in  its  squirms; 
its  actions  are  but  reactions.    It  is  the  same 


REMODELING,  DECORATING, 
AND  FURNISHING 

WHEN  you  undertake  to  remodel,  deco- 
rate and  furnish  your  house  by  the 
ordinary  method,  you  burden  yourself 
with  trouble.  If  you  make  no  one  firm  respon- 
sible for  the  entire  work,  you  must  assume  that 
responsibility  yourself.  And  because  you  are 
not  an  expert  at  such  matters,  you  lay  up  for 
yourself  annoyance,  delay,  excessive  cost  and 
dissatisfaction. 

The  advantages  of  the  Hoggson  Co-operative 
Method  are  never  more  strongly  emphasized 
than  when  applied  to  remodeling,  decorating 
and  furnishing.  Suppose  that  you  place  your 
town  house  in  our  hands.  One  contract  with  us 
covers  every  detail  of  the  work  and  assures  you 
of  harmonious  results;  it  limits  the  cost  to  you 
and  the  profit  to  us.  This  contract  is  guaran- 
teed by  a  bond,  if  requested.  As  we  have  a 
habit  of  finishing  our  work  on  time,  you  may 
take  an  untroubled  vacation  and  return  to  find 
everything  completed  and  the  house  ready  for 
occupancy. 

State  your  requirements  and  let  us  inform  you 
further.  We  have  representatives  in  fifteen 
states  and  can  handle  work  anywhere. 

HOGGSON  BROTHERS 


7  East  Forty- 
Fourth  St., 
New  York. 


First  National 
Bank  Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


THREAD 

AN  D 

THRUM 
RUGS 


THREAD 

and 
THRUM 
RUGS 


are  now  made 
seamless  in  any 
width  up  to 

16  FEET 


J and 
colo 
_    —  a 


any   length;    in  any  color  or 
rcombination.  65  regular  shades 
any  other  shading  made  to  match 
Send  for  color  card. 

 Arnold,  Constable*  Co.,  Selling  Agents,  New  York 

Thread  &  Thrum  Work  Shop,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


"Yon  choc 
Colors,  we'll 


ROWE'S 

GLOUCESTER 

BED  HAMMOCK 


For  Verandas,  Porches,  Lawns,  Indoors 
The  Perfect  Couch  for  Outdoor  Sleeping 

A  Rowe  Hammock  has  hung  for  8  or  10  summers  on  a 
porch  within  200  feet  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Last  season 
a  visitor  referred  to  it  as  "your  new  hammock."  40  years' 
experience  shows  that  Rowe's  Hammocks  give  10  years  of 
continuous  out-of-door  service.  As  far  as  the  signs  of  wear 
go,  you  can't  tell  whether  a  Rowe  Hammock  has  been  used 
6  months  or  6  years. 

It  is  made  by  sailmakers  on  the  model  we  supplied  for 
years  to  the  U.  S.  Navy.  It  is  made  from  duck  that  is  60  per 
cent,  to  200  per  cent,  stronger  than  that  in  others,  and  sewn 
with  thread  that  is  twice  as  strong.  It  has  sewing  and  brac- 
ing that  no  other  maker  has  learned  the  need  of.  It  is  hand- 
some, but  severely  plain — no  showiness,  just  solid  merit. 

Our  Khaki  is  permanent  in  color,  will  not  soil  clothing. 

A  very  few  first-class  stores  are  licensed  to  sell  our  ham- 
mocks. If  not  conveniently  situated,  you  should  buy  direct 
from  us.    Deliver*  prepaid,  ready  for  hanging. 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 
Small  silk  name-label  on  every  Rowe  Hammock. 
E.  L.  ROWE  &  SON,  Inc.,  Sailmakers  and  Ship  Chandlers 
324  Wharf  Street,  Gloucester,  Maaa. 
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THl  CONNOISSEUR 


TO  buy  cut  J.ns  with  surety  of 
•«curin|f  real  artistic  merit  and 
intrinsic  worth  one  must  needs  he 
informed  on  the  subject. 
First  comes  the  necessity  of  knowing 
how  to  distinguish  genuine  full-cut 
ware  from  the  pressed-cut  sorts. 

After  this  is  required  ahility  to  select 
the  really  fine  pieces  from  the  mediocre 
or  commonplace  in  genuine  cut  glass. 

Wc.  the  producers  of 

Bufyttl 

Cut  ©lass 

have  prepared  a  little  hook  which  we 
call  the  Connoisseur  Book^- the  illus- 
tration ahove  heing  taken  from  its  cover. 
In  this  hook  we  present  such  facts 
regarding  the  production  of  cut  glass  as 
will  qualify  its  readers  to  judge  cut  glass 
values  with  discrimination  and  safety — 
in  a  word,  as  connoisseurs.  This  hook 
is,  in  condensed  form,  a  comprehensive 
exposition  of   cut  glass  making. 

If  you  will  mail  us  your  card  with 
your  address  we  shall  he  glad  to  send 
you  a  copy  without  charge. 

TUTHILL  CUT  GLASS  CO., 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 


Rustic  Hickory 
Chair  only  $2.50 

Comfortable,  handsome,  durable 

chair  (or  porch,  lawn  or  den.  Made  of 

young  hickory  with  bark  on.    No  paint 

or  varnish  to  hide  natural  beauty  of  wood. 

Put  together  by    old  school 

1  craftsmen  to  outlast  anybody 

"now  living,  no  matter  how  used 

or  abused.    But  little  hickory 

remains  in  American  forests. 

Hickory  Furniture  will  cost 

more   each   succeeding  year. 

This  chair  handed  down  to  next 

generation  will  be  worth  many 
|  HAND  MADE      rimes  ^  cost  now 

Shipped  prepaid,  east  of  Rocky  Moun-  <J*0  Ct(\ 
tains.     With  rockers,  75  cents  extra.  »P«'"" 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  the  Genuine  Rustic 

Hickory  Furniture  order  from  us. 

CDITI?  Catalog  with  over  100  styles  of  Rustic 
1*  IXlLlli  Hickory  Chairs,  Settees,  Tables,  Rockers, 
Swings  and  Odd  Pieces.    Write  for  it  today. 

Rustic  Hickory  Furniture  Co. 

66  State  Street,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
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\bur  New 
Home  deserves 
Yale  Hardware 


r 
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THIS  charming  handle, 
wrought  with  all  the  fidel- 
ity of  the  brass-monger 
of  Colonial  times,  is  only  one 
of  the  many  designs  in  handles 
made  in  our  works. 

The  small  key  plate  shows 
the  pleasing  way  in  which  the 
security  of  the  Famous  Yale 
Cylinder  Lock  has  been  added 
without  disturbing  the  appear- 
ance of  simplicity  so  highly 
prized  by  our  forefathers. 

Let  us  send  you — -free — our  very  useful  book 
about  "  Yale  Hardware  for  your  Home." 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Go. 

9  Murray  Street,  New  York 


The  Makers  of  Yale  Products 

Locks,  Padlocks.  BuildcrV  Hardware 
Door    Checks   and    Chain  Hoists 


Chicago,  Washington, 
Ronton,  San  Francisco. 
London,  Paris,  Hamburg 


Dedham  Design 
Colonial  School 

vuitiui  tm  tvi  tAi tvvvvvvvivvvvii  \-vvvtv 


Carnie-Goudie 

fiammo-pori" 

Real  Summer  Comfort 

Your  veranda  needs  a  Hammo-port.  Combined  hammock 
and  davenport.  Sprint:  sustains 750  pounds.  Seasoned  hard- 
wood frame.  Stenciled  valance.  Magazine  and  work  pockets 
at  each  end.  Cords  without  knots.  Adjustable  back 
rest  and  wind  shield.  Made  In  tan  and  green  duck. 
Your  dealer  should  supply  you.  If  not,  send  tt.75  and 
we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied.  All  charges  prepaid 
east  of  Rockies.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
iWIVk  Doll  Hammo-port  —  just  big 
y^MB  enough  for  the  children's 
^fiVwj  dolls,  but  made  like  the  large 
^kmmmmmm^uWjcr  Hammo-port.  Complete  with 
^rajSL^V  Stand.  Sent  for  »1. 00. 


gADGERS  *J 


Chemical 
5 FIRE  ENGINE 

for  the  Protection  of 

Country  Homes, 
Villages  and  Factories 

Especially  when  located  some  distance  from  a 
Fire  Station. 
Throws  a  stream  75  to  85  feet.    Better  than  a 
thousand  gallons 
of  water.    Extinguishes  fire  in 
Oil  or  Gasolene.    May  be  oper- 
ated by  one  man.    Costs  almost 
nothing  to  maintain. 

Absolutely  Safe 
Lasts  a  Lifetime 

Better  than  Insurance  which 
does  not  save  treasures  which 
cannot  be  replaced. 

Badger  Fire  Eitinf  oisher  Co. 
34  L  Portland  Si. 
Boston,  Mats. 


Full  injormation 
sent  ok  request. 
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II  you  wish  to  purchase  live-stock 
write  the  Readers'  Service 


COUNTRY    LIFE    IN  AMERICA 


June    i  ,    I  9 1  1 


Hrirf  i^nlf  n  ra  1  Di  rf*rtr\r\T  Information  about  trees,  shrubs,  flowers, 
UrilCUllUI  ell  171ICLLUI)/    plants,  etc.,  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 

Address  HORTICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT.133-137  East  16th  Street,  NewYork. 


LIGHTNING 

STRUCK.  TREES 

SAVED 

Don't  cut  them  down.  Send  for  one  of 
our  inspectors.  He  will  advise  you  if  they 
can  be  saved.  Damage  from  lightning 
varies  greatly.  In  severe  cases  trees  in- 
jured may  be  redeemed  by  methods  of 
pruning  and  fertilizing. 

It  takes  fifty  years  to  grow  only  a  fair- 
sized  tree;  so  it  pays  to  make  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  preserve  those  you  have. 

Caring  for  trees  is  our  business.  One  of  the 
satisfactory  phases  of  our  work  is  that  for 
a  year  after  it  is  done  we  make  repeated 
inspections  entirely  at  our  own  expense. 


This  means  an  out  and  out  guarantee  to 
you.  No  other  concern  gives  you  this  ex- 
tra service;  this  absolute  tree  insurance. 

Send  for  one  of  our  Inspectors  and  make 
sure  your  trees  are  in  good  health.  Let  us 
mail  you  a  most  interesting  booklet  on 
"Trees— The  Care  They  Should  Have." 


Munson-Whi taker  Company 

FORESTERS 

Boston  -  622  Tremont  Bldg.  New  York  -  822  Fourth  Ave.  Bldg. 

Chicago  -  302  Monadnock  Bldg. 
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ILLETT'S 


Hardy  Ferns  and  Flowers 

For  Dark,  Shady  Places 

Send  for  my  descriptive  catalogue 
of  over  50  pages,  which  tells  about 
this  class  of  plants.  It's  free. 
Edwmd  Eiu.tn.Box  B    southwicu, mas& 


i-LATE  PLANTINGn 

If  you  wish  to  plant  hardy  perennials  after  the 
Southern  Nurseries  have  finished  shipping,  send 
to  Vermont  and  get  plants  and  bulbs.  We  send 
out  plants  until  June  first. 

Ask  for  Horsford's  Catalogue 
Frederick  H.  Horsford,      Charlotte,  Vermont 


ij^ajER  Lilies 

Hardy  and  Tender 

Any  pond  or  stream  can  be  beautified  by 
these  magnificent  plants  with  their  gorgeous 
flowers,  exquisitely  tinted  and  delicately  per- 
fumed.   Easy  to  care  for  and  inexpensive. 

Our  Aquatics  form  an  unequalled  col- 
lection. The  illustration  shows  one  of  the 
Nymphaeas  of  which  we've  many  varieties 
both  tender  and  hardy,  night  blooming  and 
day  blooming.  Nelumbiums  are  another 
fine  sort  —  with  large,  tender  bluish  leaves, 
a  wealth  of  gigantic  flowers. 

We  offer  free  to  our  patrons  the  services 
and  advice  of  our  expert  in  devising  plans 
for  ponds  and  in  selecting  varieties. 

Write  for  free  leaflet  on  "  Care  and  Culture  of 
Water  Lilies  and  Aquatics." 

1417  MDV  A  nD  17 171?  714  Chestnut  St., 
OHillKI    A.   UIxHiIlIX  Philadelphia 


Dreer's  Garden  Book  for  1911 

Contains  hundreds  of  cultural  articles  including  "How  to  Grow  Water 
Lilies."  188  pages,  nearly  1000  illustrations.  Sent  free  If  you  men- 
tion thin  publication. 


with  the  other  low  forms  of  animal  life  which 
are  used  for  bait. 

Granted  that  this  means  is  clumsy.  What 
of  it?  Should  we  trip  the  light  fantastic  miles 
from  anybody?  Must  we  proceed  from  pool 
to  pool  by  a  two-step  or  waltz? 

Surely,  no  one,  when  fishing,  minds  the  slight 
stain  from  an  angle  worm  or  the  loam  from 
which  it  comes.  At  any  rate  water  is  plentiful 
and  near  at  hand. 

But  with  the  best  of  living  bait  the  trout 
is  a  worthy  antagonist.  He  taxes  the  skill 
and  ingenuity  of  the  most  artful  angler.  The 
eye  must  be  alert,  the  hand  ready,  every  nerve 
obedient  to  the  slightest  influence  of  breeze 
or  current,  or  the  prey  is  lost. 

It  is  not  the  method  of  capture  which  deter- 
mines the  angler's  pleasure.  It  is  not  the  way 
in  which  he  handles  his  equipment.  It  is  the 
brook,  the  fish,  the  man  himself. 
•  Fishing,  and  trout  fishing,  is  a  democratic 
sport.  It  is  for  rich  man,  poor  man,  barefoot 
boy,  or  banker.  Its  requirements  are  neither 
gold  nor  silver,  much  knowledge  or  much  tackle 
—  merely  a  love  for  the  out-of-doors.  It  is 
he  of  the  gentle  heart  who  gains  the  pleasure 
which  the  trout  brook  offers.  It  may  be  the 
doctor  finding  peace  in  the  turns  of  the  spring- 
fed  rivulet.  It  may  be  the  merchant  revisiting 
the  glimpses  of  the  sunlight  on  the  mountain 
torrents;  it  may  be  the  philosopher  who  thinks 
and  fishes.  The  bait  may  be  the  "Royal 
'Coachman"  or  the  plebeian  worm  —  it  is  all 
the    same.  Ralph  E.  Dyar. 

AN  AUTOMOBILE  CAMPING  TRIP 

(Continued  from  page  52) 

was  near  the  Detroit  River  where  we  enjoyed 
a  delicious  supper  of  frog's  legs,  fish,  and  chicken. 
The  next  was  in  a  schoolhouse  yard  near  London, 
and  the  last  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario. 

At  the  end  of  our  1,200-mile  journey,  we  had 
not  one  disagreeable  or  unpleasant  experience 
to  record.  Every  moment  had  been  enjoyable, 
and  all  voted  it  the  ideal  way  to  make  the  trip. 
The  car  couldn't  have  behaved  better,  and  one 
puncture  was  our  only  trouble.  Seventeen 
miles  per  gallon  of  gasolene  had  been  our  average. 

Most  surprising  of  all,  are  the  low  expenses 
of  such  a  trip.  It  is,  in  fact,  about  the  cheapest 
vacation  one  can  devise.  It  cost  us  from  $1 
to  $1.25  a  day  to  run  the  car,  ind  our  meals 
averaged  £2.50  a  day  for  four  people.  Lodging 
cost  us  nothing.  Rather  different  from  rail- 
road travel  and  hotel  expenses!  And  we  had 
delicacies,  too;  our  refrigerator  basket  kept  our 
butter  cold  and  enabled  us  to  have  deliciously 
cool  cantaloup,  lettuce  and  tomatoes. 

A  HOME  IN  THE  DESERT 

THE  accompanying  photograph  shows 
a  California  bungalow  which  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  its  prototype 
in  India.  Many  of  the  Indian  bungalows  have 
clear-story  windows  —  not  a  second  story  — 
above  the  veranda  roofs,  for  the  purposes  of 
ventilation.  This  has  proved  to  be  a  most 
desirable  feature  in  a  hot  country. 

The  bungalow  shown  herewith  is  located 
in  the  midst  of  the  desert  at  Palm  Springs,  Cal., 


An  attractive  desert  bungalow  built  for  a  purpose 

near  an  old  Indian  village.  Hot  weather  comes 
there  as  early  as  May,  so  that  special  construc- 
tion was  necessary.  The  roof  is  double,  ven- 
tilators extend  all  around,  and  the  inside  doors 
are  supplied  with  large  transoms.  This  is  a 
type  of  bungalow  built  for  a  purpose,  and  not 
to  conform  with  a  fad. 

Mrs.  B.  W.  McKenzie. 
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/  Daffodils, 
that  come  before  the  Swallow  dares 


FROM  NOW  UNTIL 

July  1st 

Not  Later 

There  is  no  more  useful  garden  material 
than  what  are  known  as  Dutch  Bulbs, 
Hyacinths,  Tulip9,  Narcissi,  Crocus,  etc. 
They  give  fcr  a  small  outlay  of  time  and 
money  an  abundance  of  flowers  in  thehouse 
from  December  until  April,  and  in  the  gar- 
den almostbefore  the  snow  is  off  the  ground 
in  the  spring  until  the  middle  of  May. 
These  Bulbs  are  grown  almost  exclusively 
in  Holland,  and  in  enormous  quantities, 
where  they  are  sold  at  very  low  prices. 
Usually  they  pass  through  the  hands  of 
two  dealers,  and  more  than  double  in  price 
before  reaching  the  retail  buyer  in  America. 

By  ordering  from  us  now  instead  of 
waiting  until  fall,  you  save  from  20  to  40  per 
cent,  in  cost,  get  a  superior  quality  of 
Bulbs  not  to  be  obtained  at  any  price  in 
this  country,  and  have  a  much  larger  list 
of  varieties  to  select  from.    Our  orders 
are  selected  and  packed  in  Holland,  and 
are  shipped  to  our  customers  in  the  original 
packages  immediately  upon  their  arrival 
from  Holland,  perfectly  fresh  and  in  the 
best  possible  condition. 

If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  our 
very  low  prices,  we  must  have  your  order 
not  later  than  July  1st,  as  we  import  Bulbs 
to  order  only.  They  need  not  be  paid  for 
until  after  delivery,  or  taken  if  not  of  a 
satisfactory  quality.  (References  required 
from  new  customers.)  Our  import  price 
list,  the  most  comprehensive  catalogue  of 
Bulbs  published,  is  now  ready  and  may  be 
had  for  the  asking. 


A  Few  of  the  Prices  : 


Fine  Mixed  Hyacinths 
Fine  Mixed  Tulips 
Extra  Fine  Mixed  Tulips  . 
Narcissus  Poeticus  . 
Double  Daffodils 
Narcissus  Bicolor  Empress 
Narcissus  Emperor  . 
Narcissus  Golden  Spur 
Narcissus  Bicolor  Victoria 
splendid  free  flowering 
Spanish  Iris,  slpendid  mixture 


Per  100 

$3.25 
.75 
.95 
.70 
1.75 
2.50 
2.75 
2.25 

2.50 
.45 


Per  500 

$15  50 
3.50 
4  25 
3.00 
8.00 
11.50 
12.00 
10.00 

10.00 
1.75 


ELLIOTT  NURSERY  CO. 
337  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh 
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^he  Spirit  of  the  Angelas 

Only  those  works  which  have  the  power  to  stir  the  emo- 
tions— to  penetrate  into  the  soul-feelings  of  all  who  see  or 
hear — are  deemed  worthy  to  bear  the  title  "masterpiece." 

Execution  and  technique,  however  perfect,  have  only 
mechanical  value  unless  every  measure  or  note  is 
idealized  by  wholly  human  expression.  Thus 


THE  NATURE  CLUB 

(Continued  from  page  j6) 

the   pupa  humps  its  back,  and  awaits  the  final 

change. 

Within  an  hour  the  skin  splits  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  thorax,  and  twenty  minutes  later 
the  creamy  white  insect  should  be  through  its 
struggles,  and  be  peacefully  drying  its  wings 
and  body  wall. 

The  late  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley,  lover  of  beauty,  as 
well  as  famous  scientist,  says  of  the  transforma- 
tion scene  he  so  often  witnessed:  "There  are 
few  more  beautiful  sights  than  this  fresh-forming 
cicada  in  all  its  different  positions,  clinging  and 
clustering  in  great  numbers  to  the  outside  lower 


The 


ANGELUS 


is  a  masterpiece,  not  because  of  its  perfect  workman- 
ship alone,  but  because  of  all  player-pianos  it  is  the  only 
one  that  gives  the  power  of  personal  expression  in  every 
note  and  chord. 


THE  PHRASING  LEVER 


affords  instantaneous  and  positive 
control  of  every  delicate  variation 
of  tempo,  enabling  you  to  obtain  the  artistic  effects  of  the  skilled  pianist. 

THE  GRADUATING  MELODANT  emphasizes  the 

melody  notes  of  the 
composition  while  subordinating  the  accom- 
paniment— both  to  any  varying  degree. 

THE  MELODY  BUTTONS  permit  gradual  varialion 
of  lone  volume. 

THE  SUSTAINING  PEDAL  DEVICE  gives  the 
vibrant  tones  of  the  open  strings. 

THE  DIAPHRAGM  PNEUMATICS  duplicate  the 
resilient  touch  of  the  human  fingers. 

THE  ARTISTYLE  MUSIC  ROLLS  with 
their  single  expression  line  indicate  the  correct 
use  of  all  these  unparalleled  Angelus  expres- 
sion features. 

Our  agent  in  your  city  will  gladly  demonstr-ie 
the  unlimited  musical  possibilities  of  the 
ANGELUS  and  quote  you  liberal  terms  of 
payment,  with  or  without  the  exchange  of  your 
present  piano. 

Knabe-Angelus,  Emerson-Angelus,  Angelus 
Piano  and  Cabinet  Angelus.  In  Canada, 
the  Gourlay -Angelus  and  Angelus  Piano. 

THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  COMPANY 

Business  established  1877       MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Regent  House        Regent  Street  London 


Choice  Plants 
and  Shrubs 

Before  selecting  anything  in 
the  line  of  trees,  plants  or 
shrubbery  for  your  suburban 
or  country  home.you  should 
visit  our  nurseries  or  send  for 
descriprive  catalogue  which 
we  send  free. 

Experienced  and  Competent  Gardeners 

Any  lady  or  gentleman  requiring  their  services  can  have  them  by 
applying  to  us.  No  fees.  Please  give  particulars  regarding  place. 

JULIUS  ROEHRS  CO.,  Exotic  Nurseries,  Rutherford,  N  J. 


Beautiful  Terraces 

and  lawns  owe  their  soft,  grassy  beauty  to  KALAKA, 
the  Wizaid  Lawn  Producer — a  modern  grass  seed. 

Sown  like  other  prass  seed  but  it  comes  up  where  nil  others 
full.  Kalaka  is  seed  and  fertilizer  mixed.  Needs  only  soil  — 
moisture.  A  marvel  for  bringing  up  new  lawns  and  terraces  or  re- 
plenishing old  cnes.  Cheaper,  goes  further  than  common  seed. 
Instructive  booklet,  "  How  to  Make  a  Lawn  "  is  free.     Send  for  it. 

The  Kalaka  Company,  815  Exchange  Ave,,  Chicago 


Thorburn's  Lawn  Grass  Seeds 

Containing  a  mixture  of  the  finest  grasses;  quarts,  25c; 
2  qts.,  45c;  4  qts.,  80c.  Sent  prepaid  by  mail  to  any 
address  in  the  United  States. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  33  Barclay  St.,  New  York 


Plant  for  Immediate  Effect 

Not  for  Future  Generations 

Start  with  the  largest  stock  that  can  be  secured  !     It  takes  over  twenty 

years  to  grow  such  Trees  and  Shrubs  as  we  offer. 
We  do  the  long  waiting — thus  enabling  you  to  secure  Trees  and  Shrubs  that 
give  an  immediate  effect.      Spring  Price  List  Now  Ready. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES  Bc"  rSBSBSMJ'fc: 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Proprietor 


Twigs  containing  cicada  eggs,  male  and  female  cicadas- 
and  empty  pupa  shell 

leaves  and  branches  of  a  great  tree.  In  the 
moonlight  such  a  tree  looks  for  all  the  world  as 
though  it  were  full  of  beautiful  white  blossoms!" 

In  the  September,  1909,  number  of  Country 
Life  in  America,  two  pages  of  pictures  show  the 
steps  by  which  the  cicada's  final  moult  is  ac- 
complished. If  you  have  access  to  this  number, 
by  all  means  look  them  through  again.  But 
the  more  important  thing  is  to  find  out  where 
the  insects  are  emerging,  and  go  out  with  a 
light  and  see  the  miracle  performed.  The  cicada 
is  not  shy.  Bring  indoors  a  branch  on  which 
the  insects  are  preparing  to  moult.  Not  one  of 
the  family  can  go  to  bed  before  the  job  is  com- 
pleted. By  morning  the  pale  creatures  will  have 
turned  brown,  and  unless  you  prevent  it,  they 
will  have  taken  flight. 

The  brief  aerial  life  of  cicadas.  The  first  day 
out  of  the  ground  fully  dries  the  cicada's  wings 
and  shiny  armor,  the  first  week  sees  millions 
flying  and  singing  together.  The  month  that 
follows  is  occupied  by  the  serious  work  of  egg- 
laying.  Within  six  weeks  of  the  time  of  their 
emergence  the  females  have  exhausted  their 
strength,  and  died,  after  laying  their  four  to 
six  hundred  eggs.  The  males  have  not  survived 
so  long.  The  brood  comes  out  of  the  ground 
with  a  surprising  suddenness.  They  do  not 
straggle  out,  but  all  come  at  about  the  same 
time.    Six  weeks  later  they  are  gone. 

The  musical  instrument  of  the  cicada.  The 
sluggish  insect  will  let  you  handle  it.  There  is 
no  sting  to  be  afraid  of.  Hold  between  thumb 
and  finger  so  as  to  prevent  the  wings  from  flap- 
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Because  all  the  blades 
are  of  crucible  tool 
steel,  hardened  and 
tempered  in  oil, 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Quality 

Lawn  Mowers 

arc  alu  ays  sharp.  No  oi  lui 
mowers  have  this  grade  of 
steel  —the  same  kind  as  used 
in  all  high-grade  cutting 
tools. 

"Pcnim  l\  anias"  will  «.U>  absolutely 
first-class  work,  aiul  wear  almost  iu; 
dcrinitcl) .  'ITicy  are  self-sharpening 
aiul  do  not  require  rc-gliodiog.  This 
feature  alone  will  soun  pay  for  a 
mower. 

Ask  your  seedsman  or  hardware 
dealer. 

FREE  ON  REQUEST 
"The  Lawn      Its  Making  and  Care,'*  a 
text-book  written  by  a  prominent  au- 
thority will  prove  most  helpful  to  those 
interested  in  lawns    and  shrubbery. 

si  riU.KK  HARDW  ,\KK  I'OMI'  VNV 

P.  O.  Box  1576,  HhiUdelphu.  ^ 
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SUTTON  &  SONS.      READING,  ENGLAND- 


Deadly  Pills  Kill  Dandelions 

and  all  other  weeds.  Puts  them  permanently  out 
of  business.    No  backache. 

500  Pills  and  "Jab.tick"  prepaid  $1.00 

Money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied 

WILLIAM  A.  SPINKS  &  CO. 
362  West  Erie  Street  Chicago 


Landscape  Gardening 

A  course  for  Home-makers  and 
Gardeners  taught  by  Prof.  Craig 
and  Prof.  Beal,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

Gardeners  who  understand  up-to- 
date  methods  and  practice  are  in 
demand  for  the  best  positions. 

A  knowledge  of  Landscape  Gar- 
dening is  indispensable  to  those 
who  would  have  the  pleasantest 
Pxof  Craig  homes. 

250  page  catalogue  free.     Write  today. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dept.  C,  Springfield.  Mas*. 
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"HAMILTON-MADE" 
GARDEN  HOSE 


Why  slow-process  hose  is  cheapest 

THIS  company  is  one  of  the  largest  rubber  hose  manufacturers  in  the  world. 
We  make  many  kinds  of  hose,  for  all  purposes.  We  ought  to  know  what 
process  makes  the  hose  that  is  really  cheapest. 

We  have  carefully  tested  the  rapid  processes  of  making  hose,  and  deliberately 
decided  to  sti<  k  to  OttI  old,  slow  process. 

Why?  First,  because  the  new  rapid-process  hose  will  not  stand  the  tremendous 
pressure  which  Hamilton-Made  hose  must  stand  in  testing.    It  is  not  strong  enough. 

Then  time  has  proved  that  the  stiff,  springy,  hard-to-kink  hose  produced  by  our 
slow  process  is  in  the  long  run  the  cheapest  hose  that  can  be  made,  because  it  takes 
so  long  to  'wear  out. 

The  lasting  quality  of  hose  cannot  be  told  by  examination  when  it  is  new.  You 
would  probably  think  our  15-cent  hose  as  good  as  our  25-cent  hose  ;  but  after  six  or 
eight  years'  use  you  would  find  that  the  25-cent  hose  was  actually  cheaper  than  any 
lower-priced  hose. 

Buy  hose  that  has  the  maker's  name  on  it.  It's  your  best  safeguard.  If  it  is  good 
hose,  don't  you  think  the  maker  will  want  everybody  to  knoiv  that  he  made  it? 

There's  a  Hamilton-Made  Hose  for  every  different  use, 

each  grade  made  BETTER  THAN  IS  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  that  use,  and  GUARANTEED  to  stand  a  SPECIFIED  PRESSURE. 
Whatever  kind  of  hose  you  need,  ask  the  dealer  for  Hamilton-Made, 
and  you  will  be  certain  of  getting  the  BEST  HOSE  OF  THAT  GRADE 
that  is  made. 


Here  are  some  of  the 
leading  grades  of 
Hamilton-Made  Garden 
Hoae.    Note  that  every 
label    bean   the  words 

HAMILTON-MADE 


^CYGNET^ 


How  to  get  the  best  hose 
that  is  made 

COME  dealers  do  not  sell  the  highest-grade  garden  hose. 
^  They  argue  that  everybody  wants  low-priced  hose. 
We  know  better,  for  we  know  that  our  stiff,  strong,  tough 
"Hamilton"  brand  hose  is  really  the  CHEAPEST  OF 
ALL,  and  that  many  wise  buyers  will  be  glad  to  get  it.  We 
therefore  make  this  offer  to  all  who  cannot  buy  it  of  a  dealer: 

II  your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  we  will  deliver  to  you  any- 
where in  the  United  States.  PREPAID,  50-Ioot  lengths  of 
HAMILTON  brand,  our  highest  grade  garden  hose,  com- 
plete with  standard  brass  couplings,  for  the  regular  price, 
$12.50  EACH  LENGTH 

This  splendid  hose  stands  a  pressure  of  750  POUNDS  to 
the  square  inch,  and  while  it  is  our  highest-priced 
garden  hose,  it  lasts  so  long  that  it  is  really  the  cheapest 
hose  made. 

If  hose  of  such  extremely  high  resistance  is  not  required, 
we  will  send  KENMORE  (guaranteed  650  pounds)  at  $10.50, 
or  CYGNET  |500  pounds  I  at  S8.00,  for  50-foot  lengths. 
Shipped  same  day  order  is  received. 

Hamilton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co. 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 


GUARANTEED  ROSES 

jGua  ran  teed  to  lire,  (row  And  bloom.  Backed  by  50 
years  of  priceless  experience  and  success.  Write  for  1911 
Floral  Guide — authority  on  tbe  right  varieties  for  every  place 
and  purpose.  FREE  to  you.  Get  it  now.  Be  ready  for  Spring. 
THE  CONARO  A  JONES  CO..  Boi  125F,  WEST  GROVE.  PA. 


"Fair's  Hardy  Plants9- A  book  ^s^  VH 

that  tells  about  the  wonderful  Irises,  Peonies,  Poppies  and 
'Anemones  that  have  made  Wyomissing  famous,  besides  niiraer-\j~f*sj 
mis  other  garden  treasures.  More  than  a  mere  catalogues— Free,  vSM 
Bcrtrand  H.  Fan*,  Wyoaning  forgeries,  643 C  Fan  Si,  Reufitg.  POl 


IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCES 


For  All  Purposes 


Made  of  the  highest  (Trade 
materials  in  a  factory  devo- 
ted exclusively  to  high  grade 
fences.  If  you  need  a  fence  of 
any  kind  you  will  save  money 
in  the  end  by  getting  it  in  the 
first  place  from  the 
k  Enterprise  Foundry 
and  Fence 
Co. 


Send  for  Catalog 


Shows  100  designs  of 
fence  and  entrance  gates,  all 
artistic,  all  especially  de- 
signed  so  as  to  be  the  best  for 
each  purpose.  Be  sure  to  see 
J  .  this  catalog  before  you  order. 
If  Send  postal  today.  Address 

1220  E.  24th Street 
Indianapolis. 
Ind. 


8o 


The  Readers'  Service  will  aid  you 
in  planning  your  vacation  trip 
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Manufactured  by 


Coldwell  Lawn  Mower  Go. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Coldwell's  Motor  Lawn  Mowers 

Will  do  the  work  of  three  horse 
lawn  mowers — and  do  it  better 


CI  They  will  mow  up  20  per  cent  grades.  ^  They  leave 
no  hoof-prints  as  horses  do.  They  will  roll  the  lawn 
smoothly.  i|  They  do  away  with  the  expense  of  two 
men  and  three  horses.  <JThey  are  of  no  expense 
when  not  in  use.  <J  They  are  simple  to  operate  and 
economical.    <IThey  are  a  necessity  on  every  large  lawn 

Catalogue  sent  on  request 


Coldwell  Lawn  Mowers 


Hand,  Horse  and  Motor 


ANYBODY  CAN  GROW  FLOWERS 
OR   FERNS   SUCCESSFULLY  IN 

"Illinois  SELF-WATERING"  Boxes 

Flower  Growing  No  Longer  a  Knack 

You  may  think  you  can't  grow  flowers  in 
the  house.  You  can.  You  can  grow  them 
in  the  house  or  on  the  porch — it  you  grow 
them  in  Illinois  SELF- WATERING  Flower 
Boxes  or  Baskets.  Water  once  a  week, 
that'sall.  You  pour  aweek's 
supply  of  water  down  metal 
pipe — see  picture.  Soil  ab- 
sorbs water  as  it  wants  it- 
nature's  way.  No  fuss.  No 
trouble.    No  leaky  boxes. 

Water  your  plants  in  hanging  bas- 
kets without  removing  them.  No 
muss.  Illinois  SELF-WATER- 
ING Flower  Pots,  Boxes, 
Hanging  Baskets  have  false 
■bottom.  Sponges  in  false  bot- 
tom supply  moisture  up 
through  the  soil— nature's 
way,  supplying  roots  as 
they  call  for  moisture- 
nature's  way.  Surface 
soil  kept   porous  and 
mulchy  —  nature's  way. 
All  sizes  and  styles.Made 
of  metal.  Can'tleak.  Ask 
about  our  guaranteed 
free  trial  offer.  Catalog 
on  request  Write  to-daj\ 

AMERICAN  METAL 
BOX  CO. 
186N  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


CONlRD  *  JONES  to.,  West  Grove, Pa. 
Agent!  for  M.  Y.,  H.  J.  and  Fa. 


Make  the  Farm  Pay 

Complete  Home  Study  Courses  in  Atrienltnre, 
HorlleilUnre,  rloricullNi-e.  LnadMftpe  (iurdening,  For- 
utr j,  Poultry  Culture,  and  Yeieriwiry  Science  under 
Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Mass.  Agricultural  College,  Prof. 
Craig  of  Cornell  University  and  other  eminent 
teachers.  Over  one  hundred  Home  Study 
Courses  under  able  professors  in  leading  colleges. 
250  pai_-e  catalog  free.     Write  lo-dny. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Kept.  C.  A.,  Spiingflelil,  Muss. 


On  Account  of  the  Projected  Sale 

of  my  greenhouse  business  1  offer  for  sale  the  following  SELECTED 
STOCK  grown  for  my  own  use  and  in  splendid  shape  to  stock 
greenhouses  on  private  estates  ;  we  offer  it  with  such  confidence  that 
we  will  ship  it  on  approval  to  any  gardener  enclosing  order  or  card 
of  owner  of  estate.    If  you  wish  a  fine  stock  this  IS  IT, 

CARNATION  PLANTS  IN  2V2  INCH  POTS 

Alma  Ward   $10  per  100 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Ward    $9  per  100 

Dorothy  Gordon   $8  per  1 00 

Enchantress   $5  per  100 

Rose  Enchantress    $5  per  100 

White  Enchantress    $6  per  100 

Beacon    $5  per  100 

Winsor    $5  per  100 

Georgia    $6  per  1 00 

THESE  ARE  SUITED  TO  FIELD  OUT  AT  ONCE 

Salvia  Zurich,  twice  transplanted  $2  per  100 

Fringed  Petunias  "        '  $2  per  100 

Verbena.           "        "  $2  per  100 
Geraniums  in  4  inch,  Riccard  and 

all  leading  kinds  in  bud  and  bloom  $10  per  100 

Coleus  G.  Bidder  and  Verschaf  $4  per  100 

Chrysanthemums :  Golden  Eagle  $5  per  1 00 

Poehlmann  $5  per  100 

I.  M.  RAYNER 
Box  148  Greenport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Vibrating 
drums  of  a 
male  cicada 


ping,  and  look  at  the  under  surface  of  the  body. 
If  it  is  a  male  you  have  captured,  two  ear-shaped 
drums  will  be  seen  on  the  first  segment,  or  joint, 
of  the  abdomen  —  the  one  next  to  the  thorax. 
A  strong  muscular  cord  attached  to  the  inner, 
concave  side  of  each  drum,  contracts  and  ex- 
pands, so  as  to  throw  it  into  vibration,  and 
hollow  chambers  connected  with  the  drums 
magnify  the  sound  produced  by  the  vibrations, 
giving  it  depth  and  volume,  which  is  increased 
by  the  thin  membranes,  called  mirrors,  which 
lie  beneath  the  external  drums.  Notice  the 
corrugated  appearance  of  the  drums.  They 
are  of  parchment-like  substance,  in  bands  that 
alternate,  thick  and  thin  in  structure,  and  very 
flexible. 

The  cicada's  love  song.  Pinch  him  gently, 
and  he  will  spring  his  familiar  rattle  —  the  long, 
metallic,  clicking  sound,  not  unlike  the  voice 
of  some  of  our  meadow  grasshoppers.  This 
is  a  protest  against  the  unusual  fact  that  he  is 
not  able  to  get  away.  You  can 
see  the  drums  vibrating,  againand 
again,  by  persuasive  pressure.  But 
the  song  of  the  free  cicada  — that 
has  modulation,  expression.  Hear 
the  chorus  of  thousands,  as  they 
beat  time  together,  making  an 
uproar  as  of  reapers  at  work  in 
a  field  of  grain,  or  the  busy  noises 
of  machinery  in  a  great  factory. 
E/om  the  last  week  of  May  to  the 
middle  of  June  the  days  will  be 
full  of  the  monotonous  music.  It 
may  be  tiresome  to  you,  but  to 
the  silent,  voiceless  female  cicadas, 
for  whose  pleasure  it  is  made  and  kept  up  for 
three  weeks,  it  is  music  indeed.  They  have 
waited  seventeen  years  to  hear  this  concert, 
and  when  it  is  done  it  is  time  to  die.  Let  us 
endure  it  with  patience,  and  try  to  enjoy  it. 

Listen  for  the  isolated  song,  represented  by 
one  student  thus:  "tsh-e-e-E-E-E-E-e-ou," 
with  emphasis  on  the  middle  notes,  the  whole 
prolonged  sometimes  to  a  half  minute  in  length, 
shrillest  and  highest  in  pitch  at  the  middle, 
lower  and  slower  at  both  extremities.  This 
is  "the  gaunt  cicada's  reedy  note"  of  which  the 
poet  sings.  Do  you  hear  it  after  sundown? 
How  do  the  insects  behave  at  night?  Do  you 
find  them  in  the  throng  about  street  lights? 
What  kind  of  eyes  have  they?  How  many? 
Where  placed?    Have  they  feelers? 

The  "stings"  of  cicadas.  Once  it  was  believed 
that  these  insects  kill  trees  by  stinging  them. 

Other  early  writers  said:  "They 
eat  all  the  foliage,  leaving  the 
trees  bare."  Both  statements 
are  false,  as  any  one  can  prove 
by  observation  of  his  own  this 
year.  The  mouth  of  a  cicada  is 
a  large  beak,  fitted  with  a  suck- 
ing tube,  fine  as  a  cambric  needle. 
Its  food  is  liquid  — the  juices  of 
plants,  principally  the  sap  of 
trees,  obtained  by  piercing  the 
tender  bark  of  succulent  twigs, 
not  with  the  beak,  but  with  the 
needle.  You  can  see  the  insects 
on  the  twigs.  Set  about  finding 
what  they  are  doing.  Can  you  find  the  punc- 
tures they  make? 

The  ovipositor,  or  egg-laying  apparatus, 
is  often  mistaken  for  a  "stinger."  Either  this 
sharp  organ  or  the  beak  might  pierce  your  finger 
if  you  were  handling  a  cicada,  but  nature  has 
provided  no  venom,  and  the  insect  has  neither 
power  nor  inclination  to  sting  anybody,  or  any- 
thing. 

The  cicada's  egg-laying.  This  is  the  important 
thing.  The  female  has  several  hundred  eggs 
to  provide  a  safe  place  for.  Two  weeks  after 
the  appearance  of  the  brood,  egg-laying  has 
begun.  You  can  see  the  process.  Any  trees 
but  pines  and  their  kin,  with  resinous  sap,  will 
do.  The  twig  of  the  last  year's  growth,  just 
back  of  the  leafy  shoot  of  this  year,  is  chosen. 
The  tissues  are  not  too  hard,  and  the  twig  is 
convenient  in  size  to  clasp  firmly  with  the  legs 
while  the  saws  of  the  ovipositor  are  preparing 
the  cavity. 

The  ovipositor  is  the  pencil-like  organ  that 
lies  in  a  groove  guarded  by  overlapping  plates 
on  the  under  side  of  the  abdomen,  near  the  end. 
The  egg-carrier  has  a  stiff,  supporting  portion,, 
and  two  movable  blades,  that  slide  back  and 
forth  on  tongues  projecting  from  the  central 
support.    The  saw-toothed  edges  of  the  cutting 
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Bobbink  &  Atkins 

World's  Choicest  Nursery  and  Greenhouse  Products 

MAY  and  JUNE  PLANTING 

Tlx-  piopci  way  In  liuy  is  In  sec  llir  in.itcri.il  ^rowin^.  \W 
shall  gl.ullv  nivc  our  time  and  attention  to  all  intending  pure  (lasers 
visit  inj;  out  Nmvn,  ami  invite  e\  ei  y  I  tody  ml  elected  in  improving 
their  grounds  to  visit  us.  Our  Nursery  consists  of  350  acres  of 
highly  cultivated  land,  and  is  planted  with  .1  choice  selection  of 
t  >i  n.imrntal  Nut sci y  Products,  pi. u  in);  us  in  a  position  to 
complete  plantings  and  till  orders  of  .my  size. 

BOXWOOD.  Wi  Kn.w  thnusamla»r  i.l.<nta 
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Our  display  of  111  •  las. 
■MM  rr»ts  11  lar|*r  litis  1  .  n  thin 
ever.    VV«  are  growing  many  hundreds  of 


BAY  TREKS 

natlng  Tier «  tl  lar§» 


perfect  specimeni 
HARDY  TRAILING 
VINES     Wi  sr om 

(or  all  kinds  of  plan 

HARDY  OLD-FASI 

Hundreds  ul  ihouur 
popular  »»•».>  ih 


AND  CLIMBING 

immense  quantities 

IONED  PLANTS. 
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DECORATIVE  PLANTS.     Wr  km 

190,000  aquart  (tet  ol  greenhouses  In 
whuh  we  grow  Palms  lor  conservatories, 
hotiae  and  exterior  decorations. 

JAPANESE   WISTARIA    IN  TUBS. 

We  have  a  splendid  lot  ol  Japanese  Wis- 
taria  in  tuba  which  can  be  planted  now  or 
anv  time  during  the  summer. 

ENGLISH  IVY.    We  are  growing  many 


BULBS  AND  ROOTS.  Spring,  Summer, 

and  Autumn  flowering. 
LAWN  GRASS  SEED.    Out  Rutherford 

Park  Lawn  Mixture  has  given  satisfaction 

everywhere. 


TUBS 

MARSH  MALLOW 


We  manufacture  all  shapes  and 
Ask  lor  special  list. 

K  new  and 
ts  and  cs- 
grouping. 
d  more  in 
d  brilliant 
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OUR  NEW  GIANT  FLOWERING 

perfectly  hardv  Hibiscus  lor  naturs 
peciallv  ulapted  for  old  la-hloned  and 

diameter.     The  colors  range  from  wh 
shades  of  ctimson  and  pink.    They  b 
fusely  until  late  Autumn. 
OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  GENERAL  CATALOGUE  No  35  will  tell  you  about  the 
above  and  all  our  other  products  lor  Lawns  snd  Gardens. 

Aak  for  Autumn  Butb  Catalogue 
WE  PLAN  AND  PLANT  GROUNDS  AND  GARDENS  EVERYWHERE 
WE  CAN  MAKE  OLD  GARDENS  NEW  AND  NEW  GARDENS  OLD  WITH 

OUR  WORLD'S  CHOICEST  NURSERY  PRODUCTS 
VISITORS,  take  Erie  R.  R.  to  Carlton  Hill,  second  stop  on  Main  Line;  j  minutes'  walk 
to  Nursery. 

Bobbink  &  Atkins 

Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Planters,  RUTHERFORD,  N.J. 


A  Stop  by  the  Way  for  Lunch 

How  one  enjoys  that  lunch  by  the  roadside!  How  dainty, 
fresh  and  cool  it  is,  as  it  comes  from  the  perfect  protection  of  a 

Haukeye 

Refrigerator  Basket 


The  outer  case  of  a  Hawkeye  Basket  is 
built  of  tough  rattan  that  can  stand  all 
kinds  of  rough  usage.  The  inside  is 
of  nickel -plated  metal  that  keeps 
sweet  and  clean  and  won't  rust.  Be- 
tween these  walls  is  a  packing  of  asbestos 
and  mineral  wool  that  keeps  the  heat  out 
and  the  cold  in.  The  ice  compartment 
is  small,  yet  owing  to  the  construction 
of  the  basket  it  will  keep  the  contents 
fresh  and  cold  for  twenty-four  hours. 
There  is  a  special  basket  for  motorists 
that  can  be  strapped  and  locked  to  the 
running  board  of  the  auto — out  of  the 
way, yet  very  handy  when  wanted.  There 


Hie  Burlington  Basket  Company,  34  Main  St.,  Burlington,  la. 


are  two  sizes.  Of  the  regular  refriger- 
ator basket  there  are  five  different  sizes. 
Ask  your  auto  supplies  dealer,  depart- 
ment store  or  sportinggoods  merchant  to 
show  you  the  Hawkeye  Re- 
frigerator Basket.  If  he 
cannot,  write  us  and  we'll 
send  name  of  dealer 
nearest  you,  and  i 
copy  of  booklet^ 
which  tells  all 
about  the  bas- 
kets and  gives 
many  lunch- 
eon recipes. 
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DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWER 

Your  DUTCH  BULBS, 
PLANTS, 
HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS, 
NARCISSUS, 
CROCUS. 


W rile  for  Catalogue. 


Box  150,  Chicago,  III. 


VAN  BOURGONDIEN  BROS. 


HILLEGOM 


HOLLAND 


EUROPE 


8.000  FEET  OF  FARM  FENCING  AT  BERNARDSVILLE.  N.  J. 

Fence  Economy 

Protection  is  the  first  requisite  for  the  grounds  of  the  sort  shown 
and  the  large  area  to  be  fenced  demands  that  the  investment  be 
carefully  considered. 

An  Anchor  post  fence  was  chosen  here  because  first,  it  cost  no 
more  than  any  good  fence;  second,  because  the  galvanized  posts 
which  were  rust  proof  had  simply  to  be  driven  in  the  solid  ground 
—  there  were  no  holes  to  dig  —  and  third,  because  the  anchoring 
irons,  also  driven,  gave  to  the  fence  the  utmost  rigidity  and  were 
guaranteed  to  hold  an  absolute  alignment. 

What  holds  good  on  a  big  job  of  this  sort  is  equally  true  for  a 
small  one,  and  Anchor  Post  fences  are  made  for  every  purpose. 
Catalogues  of  Iron  Gates  and  Fences,  Woven  Wire  and  unclimb- 
able  Fences,  Paddock,  Kennel  and  Suburban  Fencing  of  all  kinds 
may  be  had  upon  application. 

Anchor  Post  Iron  Works 

13  Cortlandt  Street     (1 1th  floor)     New  York 
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It's  Rose  Month  Every  Month 
If  You  Have  a  Greenhouse 

Roses  by  the  armful  every  day. 

Roses,  pink,  white,  and  yellow. 

Roses  with  the  blush  of  the  morning  in  their  buds. 

Roses  with  the  sunset  glow  in  their  petals. 

Roses  with  the  delicate  fleeting  perfume  of  May. 

Roses  with  the  fragrance  and  vigor  of  June. 


Surely  there  is  nothing  so  satisfying,  so  ever  welcome 
as  the  rose. 

All  the  winter  long  you  can  re  /el  in  roses  from 
your  own  rose  garden,  if  you  have  one  of  our 
greenhouses.  Not  simply  roses  that  anyone  can  buy 
in  the  shops  —  but  roses  that  are  personal  acquaint- 
ances of  yours  —  roses  that  you  have,  from  day 
to  day,  watched  and  "fussed  with  a  bit  " — roses  that 
mean  concentrated  sunshine,  peace  and  joy  to  you. 


That  kind  of  roses  —  the  kind  that  can  only  be 
grown  in  your  own  glass  enclosed  rose  garden,  —  one 
of  our  greenhouses. 

Our  catalog  illustrates  and  fully  describes  this  partic- 
ular rose  garden.  You  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
it  is  owned  by  a  woman,  and  that  10,000  roses  were 
cut  from  it  last  year.     Send  for  catalog. 

Build  your  rose  garden  now  and  get  it  planted  so 
you  can  be  cutting  blooms  early  in  September. 


Lord  &  Bumham   Co.,  Factories:  ^S^Pl^nJ, 

NEW  YORK :  St.  James  Bldg.      BOSTON :  Tremont  Bldg.      PHILADELPHIA :  Heed  Bldg.      CHICAGO  :The  Rookery 
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"Leading  American  Seed 
for  loir .  address  BURPEE,  Philadelphia. 


"  THE  ROSES  OF  NEW  CASTLE' 

The  Famous  Rose-Scented  Rose  Book 

Fragrant,  beautiful,  valuable;  sent  to  any  address 
on  request.    It  prices  and  describes  the  best  Roses 
to  plant  and  tells  how  to  grow  them. 
Heller  Brothers  Co.,  Rose  Specialists.  Box  80,  New  Castle,  Ind. 


FREE 


Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

You  really  ought  to  know  the  prodigious  fertilizing  qualities  of  Pulverized  Sheep 
Manure — Sheep's  Head  Brand.  How  quickly  it  sprouts  and  blooms  plants 
and  flowers.  How  it  enhances  the  rich  tinty  green  of  lawns,  parks,  etc.  What 
fine  flavor  and  succulence  it  imparts  to  fruits  and  vegetables. 

For  Plants,  Flowers,  Orchards,  Lawns 

Pulverized  Sheep  Manure — the  Sheep's  Head  Kind,  has  no  odor — is  not  unpleasant  to  handle — rots 
vegetable  and  animal  matter  in  soil  quickly — thus  increasing  the  humus  which  gives  food  growth 
and  vitality  to  all  seed.  In  one  pound  (ioc)  and  five  pound  (25c)  packages.  Let  us  send  you  pam- 
phlet and  quote  you  extra  low  price  on  100  pounds— just  to  convince  you.    Write  today. 

NATURAL  GUANO  CO..  Dept.  1  1.  Aurora.  III. 


Dexter  Brothers 
Petrifax  Cement  Coating 

should  be  used  on  all  cement,  brick,  and  stucco  exteriors. 
Without  it  rain  and  dampness  are  sure  to  penetrate,  caus- 
ing unsanitary  conditions  and  perhaps  damage. 
Petrifax  waterproofs  the  surface,  will  not  crack,  chip  or 
peel,  and  is  unaffected  by  climatic  changes. 
Made  in  white  and  several  colors.    For  natural  cement 
finish  specify  Petrifax  No.  40. 
Write  for  booklet. 


Dexter  Brothers  Co. ,  109  Broad  St. ,  Boston,  Mass 
Branches 


1133  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
218  Race  St.,  Philadelphia 

Also  makers  of  Dexter  Brothers  English  Shingle  Stains 

AGENTS  -  H.  M.  Hooker  Co.,  Chicago ;  E.  B.  Totten,  St. 
Louis ;  Carolina  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Birniinj. 
ham  and  Montgomery.  Ala.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Charleston 
Caml  New  Orleans.  La.,  Sherman  Kimball,  San  Francisco. 
Honschlvrer  &  Co.,  Honolulu  ;  and  DEALERS. 


Find  Chimneys  like 
this  before  the  build- 
ers escape 


blades  lacerate  the  tender  tissues  of  the  twig, 
as  they  are  worked  alternately  by  strong  muscles. 
The  incision  is  made  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees, 
and  as  deep  as  the  cutting  tools  can  reach.  Be- 
tween these  knives  and  their  supporting  rod  is 
the  tube  through  which  the  eggs  pass  safely, 
and  are  laid  in  a  neat  row  on  one  side  of  the 
cavity.  When  this  space 
is  full,  the  egg-carrier  is 
thrust  again  to  the  bottom 
of  the  nest,  and  a  second 
row  of  eggs  is  laid,  with 
only  a  few  wood  fibres  be- 
tween the  two  rows.  Two 
nests  usually  have  a  com- 
mon entrance  on  the  twig 
and  this  is  marked  by  a 
protruding  tuft  of  woody 
fibres. 

It  takes  about  forty-five 
minutes  for  a  cicada  to  fill 
a  double  nest.  In  cutting 
into  the  twig,  the  oviposi- 
tor makes  about  eighty 
strokes  to  the  minute.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  the 
female  takes  a  little  rest- 
ing spell,  after  four  nests 
are  made? 

The  insect  is  too  busy  to  notice  that  you  are 
watching  her.  See  all  you  can  of  this  process. 
Try  taking  the  twig  indoors  to"watch  the  work. 
Does  she  work  by  night?  Collect  twigs.  What 
is  the  highest  number  of  nests  on  a  single  twig? 
Open  nests  and  see  how  big  the  eggs  are.  How 
many  in  a  row?  How  many  in  a  nest?  What 
shape?  Color?  Does  the  insect  nutter  while 
laying?  Are  the  wings  worn  and  the  armor 
ugly  and  tarnished  now,  compared  with  its 
first  appearance? 

It  will  be  six  weeks  or  more  before  the  eggs 
hatch.  Then  the  larvae  take  to  their  subterra- 
nean life,  and  we  see  them  no  more  till  ....  what 
year?  How  many  of  us  will  be  here  to  welcome 
them  ? 

[Note. — -All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Nature  Club,  Garden  City,  New  York.  Nature  students  are 
invited  to  contribute  records  of  their  work  —  photographs 
and  brief  articles  —  like  the  following. — The  Editors.] 

THE  CRESTED  FLYCATCHER 

IF  HUMANITY  has  its  examples  of  crot- 
■■■  chetty  individuals,  who  defy  common 
sense  and  ordinarily  accepted  methods,  so 
has  also  many  a  member  of  the  numerous  bird 
families,  and  this  time  it  is  the  somewhat  regal 
Great-crested  Flycatcher  who  has  done  the 
unexpected  thing. 

A  few  feet  from  the  writer's  window,  and 
from  a  much-frequented  doorway  at  the  rear 
of  the  house,  stands  a  little  dead  peach  tree. 
While  around  it,  on  every  side,  all  is  clothed  in 
verdure,  the  bare  tree  frame  is  brown  and  un- 
inviting, a  mere  relic  of  the  past. 

On  May  22d  some  one,  in  passing,  lifted  a 
little  old  bird  house  from  the  ground  where 
it  had  lain  since  falling  from  its  perch  on  a 
neighboring  rose-covered  pole,  and  placed  it  in 
the  crotch  of  the  little  tree  about  five  feet 
above  the  ground.  On  May  23d  a  pair  of 
crested  flycatchers  inspected  the  premises, 
whirling  in  and  out,  around  and  about,  uttering 
shrill  notes  which  must  have  meant  approval, 
and  at  once  went  to  house  keeping.  It  was 
Mrs.  Flycatcher  who  built  the  cradle;  it  was  her 
faithful  adorer  who  encouraged  her  by  his  calls, 
who  watched  while  she  built,  who  flew  usually 
close  beside  her,  alighting  within  a  few  inches 
of  her  as  she  carried  material  to  the  nest;  who 
awaited  her  as  close  to  the  entrance  as  he  well 
could  get,  while  she  arranged  the  apartment 
within. 

At  first  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  that  this 
pair  would  have  the  stamina  to  stand  the  racket, 
the  interruptions  to  quiet  life  supposed  to  be 
necessary  to  felicity  in  bird-land.  The  path- 
way, within  two  feet  of  the  little  tree  trunk, 
is  one  over  which  some  one  is  constantly  passing 
to  the  wild-flower  garden,  to  the  lily  pools, 
and  the  rose  garden  just  beyond. 

Four  dogs,  as  well  as  the  human  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  course  continually  along  the  path- 
way at  pleasure.  The  clatter  of  a  kitchen  about 
fifteen  feet  away  mingles  with  the  cries  of  a 
noisy  baby  who  is  cutting  teeth  and  making  a 
general  uproar,  within  her  out-of-doors  kingdom 
a  few  paces  off.    Such  confusion  is  not  likely  to 
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You  Can  Increase 
Property  Valuation 

—  you  can  incremc  the  wiling  and  renting  vnlur 

nl   i  i  >  .nlrnn'  hi   Imnncvt  IhiiIiIiiik.  illit.illiliK 

the  SPKNCKK  rURBINI  Vacuum  Cleaner. 
It  adds  lo  the  cleanlincM,  convenience  nntl 

hc.dth  nl  .1  Imnir  .ill  miiI  of  |iro|xirlion  to  thr  nisi 
ol  insl.ill.ition  \n>l  the  limmi;  il  i-Hi-iIh  in 
handling  the  l>iie  sweeping  tmihlcms  of  u  mnnu 
(rti  luring  I'unncvi  or  |iulilii  IhiiIiIiiik  ni.ikr.M  in 
asset  that  far  outvalues  its  cost.  Tot 

Spencer  Turbine 
Vacuum  Cleaner 

consists  of  an  electrically  driven  turhinr  nir  pump 
for  iMsement  iixlalhil ion    «illi  pipe-*  runninK  lo 
Ml]  floor.  Installed,  the  SPENCER  It  RBlNf 
cleaning  -yslcni  liecomes  a  part  of  the  liuililing 
like  the  heat in«  or  lighting  system. 

It  sinks  up  ilirt,  dust,  tr.ish  and  germs  ilr 
(nisii^  I  hem  in  i  receplailc  in  the  liascmenl  ami 
exhausts  the  foul,  germ  laden  air  in  the  ihimney 
or  sewrr  instead  of  hack  in  (he  room  as  do  the 
portahlc  cleaners.  A  maid  servant  can  operate  it. 
as  it  needs  no  attention  cxi  ept  an  00  asional  oiling 

The  SPENCER  TURBINI  nhftutU  two  to 

three  times  the  volume  of  air  of  the  old  fashioned 
piston  and  rotary  pump  outfits,  which  makes  it 
especially  effective  for  i  leaning  ihiik  car|K'ts,  up- 
holstery, bare  floors  and  uneven  surfaces. 

For  Homes,  Hotels,  Schools, 
Offices  and  Public  Buildings 

Tht'SPKNl'KR  IIRHINK  Vacuum  t'lmncr  is  made  in 
various  sues,  lr»mon*-lulf  In  thirty  liorte-power.  It  h.inrllrn 
iliebn«»it»w«pin«  problems  mora  economically  llun  they 
caa  bahaaaltd  iaany  otlitrw.iv.  Humlrerls  of  iniUllalmni 
I,  offices  and  public  buildings  prove  it  the 


in  homes,  fa 
pcriect  vacu 


>r  list  of  installations 
and  free  catalog. 


Write 

The  Spencer  Turbine  Cleaner  Co. 


620  Capitol  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Branch  Officmt  or 
Soiling  Agoncioo 

in  All  Princi- 
pal Citioo. 


The  Sash  Cord 
In  Your  New  House 

It  may  seem  but  a  trivial  matter 
but  it  is  really  important.  You've 
probably  known  the  troubles  that 
come  from  most  cords  —  fraying, 
catching  and  eventually  breaking. 

Now.  this  time,  eliminate  all 
these,  by  insisting  on  the  speci- 
fications 

"SilverLakeA" 

Braided  Sash  Cord 

{JWaaa  indrlibly  stamped  on  every  foot) 
"Silver  Lake"  is  the  accepted  standard  in 
U.  S.  Government  braided  cord  specifica- 
tions. 

Guaranteed  to  last  20  years.  It  is 
braided  solid  of  cotton;  the  surface  is 
smooth  and  hard  and  very  strong — won't 
stretch  after  it  is  once  adjusted,  and  the 
weight  at  once  assumes  its  final  position. 
It  is  non-inflammable,  free  from  flaws,  and 
sure  to  run  smoothly. 

Write  for  free  booklet 
SILVER  LAKE  COMPANY 
69  Chauncy  Street         Boston,  Mats 
Makers  of  Silver  Lake  Solid  Braided 
Clothesline. 


For 
Unlimited 

Hot  Water 

"Just  Turn 
The  Faucet" 


"Unlimited  Hot  Water"— this 
sounds  too  good  to  be  true. 
To  be  able  to  get  hot  water 
from  any  hot  water  faucet  in 
the  house — to  get  as  much  as 
you  want,  as  often  as  you 
want  it,  at  any  time  of  day  or 
night,  that  would  surely  be  an 
ideal  condition.  Perhaps  you  do  not 
know  that  such  a  hot  water  luxury  can 
be  had  in  your  house  at  a  very  small  cost. 

The  Ruud  Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater 
in  your  cellar  is  all  that  is  required.  You 
do  not  have  to  light  anything  or  wait  for 
water  to  heat.  Simply  turn  the  faucet — 
the  water  pressure  turns  on  the  gas  in  the 
Ruud.  When  you  turn  off  the  water, 
the  gas  goes  out  automatically. 

Look  in  the  telephone  book  and 
see  if  we  have  a  branch  in  your 
town — if  not,  the  gas  company  or 
dealer  has  the  RUUD  and  will 
gladly  show  it  in  operation. 
Send  for  free  descriptive  booklet. 


Standard  Dwelling 
Size.  »IOO 
Pacific  Coast, 
SUB  Delivered 


The  Simplicity  of 
the  Ruud 

This  wonderful  water  heater  that  accomplishes 
so  much  all  by  itself  without  any  attention  what- 
ever is  merely  a  copper  coil,  a  gas  burner  and 
two  valves  to  govern  the  gas  supply.  When 
the  water  is  turned  on  at  any  hot  water  faucet 
the  pressure  valve  opens.  This  turns  on  the 
gas,  which  is  lighted  by  a 
tiny  pilot  light.  The  cop- 
per coil  through  which  the 
water  passes  is  directly  over 
the  flame,  and  by  the  time 
the  water  has  passed 
through  the  coil,  it  is  steam- 
ing hot.  When  a  certain 
temperature  is  reached  an 
automatic  temperature 
regulator  closes  another 
valve  and  turns  down  the 
gas. 

As  long  as  the  water  flows, 
it  must  flow  at  an  even  tem- 
perature. When  the  faucet 
is  closed  the  gas  is  turned 
out  by  the  pressure  valve. 


RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Dept.  G,   Pittsburgh,  Penna, 

Branch  Offices  In  all  Principal  Cities 


PREMOS 

Have  thirty  years  of  experience  behind  them. 

Each  is  fitted  with  a  carefully  tested  lens — 
the  best  in  its  grade  that  is  made,  and  an 
accurate,  automatic  shutter. 

Premo  Film  Pack  Film  is  made  from  the 
same  stock  as  the  Eastman  Non-curling — the 
best  in  the  world. 

It  is  obvious  that  you  can  make  at  least  as 
good  pictures  with  a  Premo  as  can  be  had, 
and — 

Premos  are  the  smallest,  the  lightest,  the 
easiest  to  load  and  operate  of  all  cameras,  and 
the  nearest  dealer  will  prove  it  to  you. 

Our  new  catalogue  describes  all  the  Premo  Cameras,  ranging 
in  price  from  $1.50  to$150.00.  It  tells  all  about  the  simple  Premo 
Film  Pack  and  Tank  Developing  System.  Get  a  copy  at  the 
dealer's  or  write  us  to  send  it  to  you  postpaid.   It's  free. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


One  of  fifty  styles  and  sizes  — 


Filmplate  Premo 

Equipped  for  the  most  particularwork. 
Has  Planatograph  lens,  double  valve 
automatic  shutter,  rising  and  sliding 
front  and  swing  bed. 

Takes  films  or  plates  with  equal  facil- 
ity and  offers  ground  glass  focusing 
with  either.  As  light  and  compact  as 
a  film  camera. 

3H  x  Hi,  $24.00     3  x  5J4.  $26  50 
4x5,  $26.50  5x7.  $35.00 

Fully  described  in  Premo  catalogue 
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The  Readers'  Service  will  give  you 
information  about  motor  boats 
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Erected  in  Woodland  Cemetery,    Dayton,  Ohio 

A  New  Tendency 
in  Memorials 

WITH  the  park-like  treatment  of 
the  present  day  cemeteries 
comes  the  opportunity  for  a 
wider  range  of  memorial  treatments. 
The  Pergola  illustrated  reflects  a  feel- 
ing of  the  garden  ;  the  association  of 
the  seat  as  a  symbol  of  rest  is  most 
appropriate.  The  picture  it  presents, 
in  its  entirety,  is  one  of  dignified  re- 
finement and  classic  beauty. 

When  the  plot  space  and  arrange- 
ment admit  it,  we  believe  the  garden 
theme  treatment  is  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. For  those  who  desire  the  less 
pretentious  subjects,  the  introduction 
of  the  sun-dial  on  an  appropriate 
pedestal  may  be  acceptable.  In  old 
English  burial  grounds  it  was  fre- 
quently used. 

Should  you,  however,  prefer  the 
more  usual  designs,  those  founded  on 
the  memorial  expressions  of  the  cen- 
turies gone,  we  will  gladly  make  and 
execute  them  for  you. 

But  first  of  all,  you  must  needs  have 
a  confidence  in  us  and  a  surety  that 
our  work  is,  and  will  be,  of  the  super- 
ior class  you  want.  To  this  end  let  us 
send  you  some  evidence  in  the  form 
of  illustrations  of  a  number  of  things 
we  have  done.  Or,  better  yet,  why  not 
arrange  to  call  at  any  of  our  offices  and 
see  our  rare  collections  of  photo- 
graphs, models  and  designs  ? 

The  Leland  Company 


Studio 


557  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 

Cleveland;  428  Garfield  Bldg. 
Rochester:  774  Mt.  Hope  Avenue 
(  Pietrasanta,  Italy  Granite  Works 

1   »  1  33d  Street,  New  York  Barre,  Vt. 


Shut  Out  Showers  and  Heat. 

Days  Free  in  the 


Ride  30 


Handsome  COZY  CAB 

Driving  in  the  ordinary  top-buggy  means  frequent  drench- 
ings— ruined  clothing— severe  colds.  The  Cozy  Cab  provides 
instant  and  complete  protection  against  such  annoyances. 
The  Cozy  Cab  is  the  cootest  vehicle  on  wheels.  Stationary 
side  panels  ateach  end  of  the  seatcrentea  current  of  air 
which  is  very  pleasing  on  hot,  sultryctays.  At  the  approach 
of  a  shower,  the  adjustable  side  doorman  be  closed  and  the 
front  window  shut  in  a  few  seconds,  keeping  you  perfectly 
dry  through  the  most  terrific  rain  and  wind  storm.  The 
COZY  CAB  is  neat,  light  and  attractive.  It  is  complete  in 
its  comforts  and  gives  years  of  satisfactory  service. 
Write  Today  for  our  Free  Book— a  handsomely  illus- 
trated catalog  of  the  COZY  CAB,  describing  in  detail 
its  comforts,  its  wonderful  adjustability,  its  construction 
and  our  liberal  30  day  trial  offer,  that  enables  you  to  test 
and  prove  each  feature  of  the  COZY  CAB  at  our  risk. 

Write  for  this  book  today 
Fouts  &  Hunter  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  M-4  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


be  interesting  to  birds  who  are  house-keeping. 
But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flycatcher  had  chosen  the 
locality,  and  were  sufficiently  strong-minded  to 
come  and  go,  attending  to  their  own  affairs, 
and  criticising  nothing  that  has  transpired, 
except  on  two  occasions.  One  was  the  inter- 
ference of  a  friend,  who  one  evening  wired  the 
bird-house  fast  to  the  tree  to  avoid  catastrophe. 
Mr.  Flycatcher  shrieked  in  displeasure  from  a 
nearby  apple  tree,  where  he  had  taken  quarters 
for  the  night. 

He  watched,  waited,  called,  and  winged  so 
close  with  the  little  mate  carrying  building 
material  at  building  time,  and  food  later  on, 
that  the  red  and  gold  of  their  feathers  flashed 
as  one  flame,  as  they  whirled  together  to  the 
nest. 

But  it  was  the  little  lady  who,  in  early  feed- 
ing days,  brought  all  the  food;  later  as  appetites 
increased,  the  efforts  of  both  birds  were  required 


The  mother  flycatcher  who  was  not  afraid  —  that  is. 
not  so  awfully  afraid 

to  keep  starvation  from  the  door.  It  is  well  for 
human  families  that  appetites  are  not  so  apall- 
ing  —  imagine  feeding  two  infants  every  three 
minutes! 

That  the  little  mother  never  tired  of  her  task 
was  told  to  us  by  the  low,  sweet  warble  she  gave 
so  often  just  before  entering  the  doorway.  No 
doubt  she  was  a  happy  little  mother,  even  if 
sometimes  her  mate  did  sit  on  a  neighboring 
tree,  and  utter  notes  as  if  of  stern  command, 
and  always  forgot  to  show  her  the  courtesy 
of  allowing  her  to  deliver  her  burden  first,  when 
they  arrived  simultaneously  with  food. 

One  could  not  but  be  astonished  at  the  size 
of  the  insects  disposed  of  in  a  second  by  the 
babies  —  great  dragon-flies  with  trailing  wings, 
and  lunar  moths,  over  which  the  bird  stumbled 
in  the  effort  to  drag  them  through  the  doorway. 

The  second  occasion  of  interrupted  felicity 
took  on  a  serious  look  when  a  black  object 
appeared  on  the  lawn,  and  family  cares  were 
complicated  by  a  deadly  fear  of  an  unknown 
peril.  Feeding  came  to  a  standstill;  sharp 
tones  of  warning  and  probably  of  reproach, 
rung  out  from  apple  tree  and  trumpet  vine. 
It  was  the  little  mother,  who  gradually  circled 
nearer  and  nearer  the  scene  of  terror,  sweeping 
closer  and  closer  to  the  nest,  and  finally  took 
pity  on  her  hungry  babies  at  a  risk  of  life  itself. 
It  was  just  then  that  the  black  object  did  its 
work,  and  the  photograph  of  the  heroic  little 
motherbird  was  obtained. 

By  June  28th,  the  male  bird  seemed  restive 
under  his  family  cares,  and  evidently  believed 
that  the  time  had  come  when  he  should  take 
a  hand  in  changing  conditions.  He  stampeded 
the  little  mother  before  she  could  deliver  her 
moth.  He  stationed  himself  on  a  near-by  tree 
and  called;  the  answers  came  from  the  inside 
of  the  box.  No  food  was  carried  for  a  consider- 
able time.  Before  feeding  began  again  the  hun- 
gry babies  moved  toward  the  doorway,  and  got 
a  glimpse  of  the  outside  world.  They  received 
the  fluttering  moths,  and  the  parent  bird  rested 
an  instant  outside  the  doorway. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  June  29th,  effort  was 


"  The  Tanks  with  a  Reputation," 

Every  Country  Home  Needs  Water 


No  other  investment 
pays  as  sure  returns  as 
a  permanent  and  reli- 
able Water  Supply. 
Put  in  a 

Caldwell  Tank 
and  Tower 

and  you  are  equipped 
for  a  life  time.  This 
gives  you  plenty  of 
water  lor  all  seasons 
and  all  requirements  of 
house,  barns,  lawns 
and  garden,  and  affords 
tire  protection  besides. 
Our  Cypress  Tank  will 
not  taint  the  water, 
will  not  leak  and  can 
be  guaranteed  frost- 
proof in  any  climate. 
Our  Tubular  Column 
Steel  Towers  are  the 
heaviest,  strongest, 
sigh tliest  structures 
built.  They  have  gone 
through  cyclones  with- 
out damage.  You  can 
erect  or  we  will. 

25  Years'  Experience 

Send  for  illustrated 
catalogue  and  View 
Book  and  let  us  give 
you  references  near 
you. 


W.  E.  Caldwell  Co.,  Inc.,     Louisville,  Ky. 

New  York  Sales  Agent 
,     Felber  Engineering  Co.,  103  Park  Ave. 


C  The  man  who  sells 

another  piano  will  probably 
tell  you  that  the  Packard  is 
"  second  best."  But  you'll 
find  it  to  be  "first  best"  - 
if  you  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  piano  question. 

Packard  pianos  and  piano  players 
are  sold  by  the  better  dealers 
everywhere  —  or  direct  by  The 
Packard  Company,  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana.  Send  for  Catalogue 
DD  —  and  our  liberal  payment 
plan  —  to-day 


but  none  of  its  discomforts,  are  realized  in 


The  Burlington 
Venetian  Blind 

lii  your  windows  it  makes  your  room  delight- 
fully cool.  Enclose-your  porch  with  the 
Burlington  Venetian  Blind  and  you  have 
added  a  healthful  out-of-door  room  to 
your  home. 

The  Burlington  Venetian  Blind  can 
be  raised  or  lowered  at  will,  and  can  be 
adjusted  to  any  angle  to  suit  the  height  cf 
the  sun. 

The  Burlington  Venetian  Blind  is  made  to  order  only. 
Our  illustrated  catalog,  telling  about  the  various  styles, 
will  be  mailed  to  you  on  request. 

Burlington 
Venetian 
Blind  Co. 

325  Lake  St. 
Burlington,  Vt. 


OUTSIDERS 


1 1  est  fcttetseeestefe  Th 
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You  Can 

Have  Running  Water 
in  Your  Home 

You  can  have  it — ai  much  as  you  want, 
at  anv  tunc,  any  where  in  the  house  <>r  about 
the  place.  Makes  no  different  e  whether 
you  live  on  a  hill  or  in  a  hollow,  the 

PAUL 

Water  Supply  System 

will  give  you  an  abundance  of  fresh,  running 
waltr,  ami  at  preasurp  high  enough  for  perfect 
tire  protection.  Think  of  the  value  of  auch  a 
•yttem  -no  more  tiresome  carrying  of  water, 
no  more  hand  pumping- plenty  of  water  for 
garden  and  lawn 


Thi> 


Inttalla  PAUL  Wator  Supply  Svttwm  in 
your  Somt.  Uio  if  30  day.  If  you  an 
not  amtiufiid  wm  return  your  mon#v. 
Writ*  for  dmtaih  and  Bookht  No  12028 


Fort  Wayne  Entfineerinf 
O  Mftf.  Co. 
Tort  Wayne,  Ind. 


SOL  VES  THE  WA  TER  PROBLEM 

for  country  tatataa.  Unu,  He.    Hif r  Kami  give  Uvrct 
iupWn"»  Inan  any  uoSer  ram  uaing  an  equal  amount 
of  power  water. 

Coat  little 
to  inatall 
nothing  t  o 
operate. 
Raiae  water 
30  ft  for 
every  foot 
of  (all  »  ill 
•  »  »  *  /  y 

vntumatic  tankt  afainst  1 00-lb  Drtuurr. 
Pump  aufomaacallv  day  and  night,  winter 
and  rummer     f-  idly  guaranteed. 

If  there  »  a  atream.  pond  or  spring  within  a 
write  for  plana,  book  and  trial  offer.  FREE. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO..  2427  Trinity  HI. I..  .  New  York 
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The  ideal  which  pave  to  the  world  the 
famous  Rook  wood  Vases  has  found  a  new 
medium  of  expression  in  Rookwood  Fa- 
ience Mantels.  Tiles,  and  other  Archi- 
tectural Material. 

The  artistic  resources  which  have  made 
the  name  of  Rookwood  known  the  world 
over,  and  all  of  Rookwood's  technical 
skill  and  long-  professional  experience, 
have  been  combined  in  the  development 
of  Rookwood  Faience. 

The  result  is  a  new  material  for  mantels 
or  other  wall  decorations,  capable  of  the 
most  artistic  rendering:  of  form  and  color 
in  endless  combination,  absolutely  per- 
manent, sanitary  and  reasonable  in  cost. 
Your  architect  should  not  fail  to  specify 
Rookwood.   Your  dealer  will  supply  it. 

If  interested,  send  for  descriptive  folder. 

THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  CO. 
14  Rookwood  Place  Cincinnati 
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Have  Your  Greenhouse 

Handy  fr 

Hero  Ono>%ToDoIr 


T 


*HIS  one  is  placed  about  three  feet  from  the  residence,  and  has  a  roofed- 
over  walk  between  it  and  the  greenhouse  work  room.  The  making  it 
easily  accessible  in  some  such  way  doubles  its  pleasures.  It  means 
you  tan  conveniently  "run  in"  and  indulge  your  gardening  longing  without 
"bundling  up,"  no  matter  what  the  weather.  You  will  find- yourself  turning 
to  it  to  work  off  a  "  fit  of  the  blues,"  or  to  give  free  rein  to  a  special 
joyousness.    A  greenhouse  fits  every  mood. 

It  appeals  in  the  most  natural  way  to  your  own  naturalness  —  that's  why 
it  really  helps  —  gives  so  much  refreshing,  satisfying  pleasure. 

Hut  there  is  a  great  difference  in  greenhouses  —  the  way  they  are  built  — 
the  way  they  last   -and  the  success  of  the  indoor  garden  they  make  possible. 

The  U-Bar  (ireenhouse  with  its  complete  galvanized,  aluminum-coated  frame  of  steel  U-Bars, 
is  distinctly  different  from  the  others.  We  have  a  notion  it  is  the  house  best  adapted  to  your 
special  requirements.  Furthermore,  we  are  going  to  ask  you  to  give  us  the  opportunity  of 
explaining  just  why  it  is  the  best  house.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  this  in  person,  by  means 
of  our  well  illustrated  catalog,  and  the  letter  thit  will  accompany  it.    Which  shall  it  be? 


This  one  is  joined  to  the  residence  and  opens  directly  off  the  living  room. 

U-BAR  GREENHOUSES 


PIERSON  ^£S>.  U-BAR  CO. 

DESIGNERS  and  BUILDERS  I  MADISON  AVE.NEW  YORK. 

CANADIAN  OFFICE,  10  PHILLIPS  PLACE,  MONTREAL 


GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR 

'Uhe  Only  Adjustable  Razor 
no  stropping  $5.00  Everywhere  no  honing 


II 


DO 


TO  BE  A  BETTER  SHOT? 


yof 

\\  A  H  T 

Write  us  and  we  will  gire  you  some  rood  pointers.    We  will 

also  send  information  about  Guns  and  Rifles. 

J.  Steven*  Arm*  h  Tool  I'*..  Dept.  SIS.  <  fair* pee  1*11*.  lui. 


II 


"  One  Gun 
For  all  Game  " 


TWO  GUNS 
IN  ONF 

111  Wilt-  Upper  barrel  is  .22  rifled; 

lower  is  .44,  smooth  bored  for  shot  or  ball;  lengths  12,  15  and  iS 
inches. 

Marbles  game  (tetter  cm 

You  can  get  large  game  —  do  wing  shooting  —  or  enjoy  small  game  shooting  and  inexpensive  targeting. 
The  Game  Getter  is  a  gun  of  full  proportions  —  as  true,  steady  and  reliable  as  any  gun  made,  but  it  hangs 
on  your  shoulder  —  over  or  under  coat  —  always  ready  for  instant  action.  You  always  have  the  "other" 
gun.  Stock  folds  for  insertion  into  holster.  Just  the  gun  for  your  car  or  launch  Ask  yow  dealrr-  or 
send  his  name  for  catalogue  of  Marble's  60  Outing  Specialties  and  sample  Nitro-Solvent  Oil. 
Marble  Anns  &  Mfg.  Co.,  510  Delta  Are.,  Gladstone,  Mich..  (Successor  to  Marble  Safety  Axe  Co. 
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SARGENT 


Cylinder 
Locks 

It  is  easier  to  tear  a  door  away 
splinter  by  splinter  than  to  open  a 
Sargent  Cylinder  Lock  without  the 
rightful  key.  This  lock  provides  the 
maximum  of  lock  security.  It  is 
the  finest  development  of  the  pin- 
tumbler  lock  principle. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  reason  why 
you  should  place  Sargent  Locks  on 
the  doors  of  your  home,  office  build- 
ing or  other  structure.  Long  wear 
and  economy  should  be  considered. 
Sargent  Locks  are  wrought  in  honest 
metals  by  skilled  workmen  with 
such  mechanical  accuracy  that  they 
work  smoothly  and  surely  through 
long  years  of  service.  Annoyance 
and  repair  bills  are  eliminated. 

Sargent  Cylinder  Locks  include 
single  and  duplex  cylinders  in  types 
suitable  for  every  purpose;  also  cyl- 
inder padlocks.  Lock  systems,  mas- 
ter-keyed to  any  extent,  are  made  to 
suit  the  different  requirements  of 
apartment  houses,  office  buildings 
and  other  large  structures. 

Your  hardware  dealer  can  furnish  Sargent  Locks.  Ask  him.  If  you  are 
building,  ask  your  architect  to  specify  Sargent  Hardware  throughout. 

The  Sargent  Book  of  Designs — sent  free — illustrates  many  patterns  in 
artistic  hardware,  harmonizing  with  the  various  styles  of  architecture, 
and  contains  much  information  of,  value.  Write  for  it.  Our  Colonial 
Book  is  also  sent  on  request. 

SARGENT  &  COMPANY,    153  Leonard  St.,  New  York 


This  Illustration 

(which  is  much  reduced  in  size)  is  from  our 
new  48-page  portfolio  of  large  illustrations 
—  "The  Door  Beautiful"  showing  Morgan 
Doors  with  their  surroundings.  The  beau- 
tiful full  page  interiors  and  exteriors  shown 
in  this  new  book  are  true  examples  of  the 
best  in  all  styles  of  architecture.  Much 
prominence  has  been  given  to  the  Crafts- 
man style  because  of  its  great  popularity. 
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MORS 


are  the  best  doors  made  and  the  book  tells  why 
they  are  the  cheapest  for  permanent  satisfaction 
in  beauty,  strength  and  wear  in  any  building. 

Each  Morgan  Door  is  stamped  "MORGAN" 
which  guarantees  quality,  style,  durability  and 
satisfaction.  All  first-class  architects  and  con- 
tractors know  them  and  will  furnish  them  if  you 
specify  and  insist. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  this  fine  book — it  is 
free — and  we  want  everyone  who  is  inter- 
ested in  building  to  see  and  have  it.  It  is 
foil  of  ideas  for  stunning  interiors  and 
exteriors. 

6th  and  Oreffon  Ms-. 
Oskkosa.  Wk. 

Distributed  by  Morgan  Sub  sad  Door  Co..  Chicago 
Morgan  Millwork  Co..  Baltimore,  ltd. 
Morgan  Doors  handled  by  daalora  who  do  not  substitute 


again  made  to  tempt  the  timid  little  ones  out, 
and  this  time  the  gentleman  of  the  household 
lost  his  temper  because  his  babies  did  not  respond 
as  quickly  as  desired  to  his  calls. 

It  was  not  until  July  1st  that  two  smoothly- 
fledged  babies  with  big  mouths,  short  tails 
and  pale  yellow  breasts  sat  on  the  home  tree  and 
sunned  themselves,  presently  disappearing 
among  neighboring  bushes.  All  day  we  heard 
the  little  answering  voices,  and  in  a  couple  of 
days  the  two  flew  back  together  to  the  peach 
tree,  and  sat  for  a  time  close  by  the  little 
doorway  where  they  first  saw  light,  the 
place  where  summer  storms  had  rocked  their 
little  cradle. 

This  nest  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  marvel 
in  construction,  but  it  has  its  usual  compli- 
ment of  cast  snake  skins,  an  element  in  Great- 
crested  Flycatcher  nest-building  never  forgotten. 

George  Klikgle 

A  SWARM  OF  BEES  AND  WHAT  THEY 
DID 

TWO  years  ago  a  neighbor  called  up  over  the 
'phone  and  said  that  a  swarm  of  bees 
had  clustered  on  a  limb  of  a  tree  right  close  to 
her  clothes  line  and  she  was  afraid  to  hang  out 
her  washing. 

Knowing  that  we  were  interested  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  bee,  she  wished  sorrre  one  of  us  to 
come  and  get  the  swarm  away  from  there  — 
she  was  willing  to  pay  us  for  the  trouble  and  let 
us  have  the  bees  in  the  bargain. 

As  it  was  June  we  knew  the  swarm  would 
be  worth  at  least  the  proverbial  silver  spoon 
and  with  intelligent  care  perhaps  the  load 
of  hay,  the  value  of  a  May  swarm,  as  the 
saying  is. 

Father,  ever  since  a  boy,  has  loved  to  hive  a 
swarm  of  bees;  and  who  can  imagine  a  spectacle 
more  suggestive  of  the  richness  of  early  summer 


Morgan  Company 


The  capture  of  a  stray  swarm  of  bees  resulted  in  net- 
ting us  seventy-five  pounds  of  honey 

than  a  swarm  of  bees  in  the  air  and  slowly 
clustering  on  an  apple  bough  from  their  swirling 
flight? 

Father  found  the  swarm  to  be  a  large  one 
and  clustered  close  to  the  ground,  so  cutting 
off  the  limb  he  swung  it  over  his  shoulder 
and  bore  the  cluster  of  bees  home  much 
as  the  messengers  sent  to  spy  out  the  prom- 
ised land  bore  home  the  immense  clusters  of 
grapes. 

A  hive  was  ready  for  the  bees'  reception  and 
a  sheet  was  placed  in  front  of  the  entrance  to 
the  hive,  so  that  they  would  not  become  en- 
tangled in  the  grass.  The  sheet  also  eased 
the  jar  when  shaking  them  from  the  limb. 

The  uncommon  thing  happened  within  a 
week  —  this  newly  hived  ttswarm  commenced 
building  queen  cells  and  with  a  good  queen  in 
the  hive  too,  so  that  we  knew  they  were  pre- 
paring to  swarm.  They  had  by  this  time  almost 
filled  their  hive  with  comb  and  honey  and  we 
decided  to  divide  them.  We  took  a  queen  cell 
and  two  combs  with  the  adhering  bees  and  made 
a  new  swarm  or  nucleus  and  by  using  three  cells 
the  bees  had  already  built  we  made  three  new 
nucleii  or  small  swarms,  making  four  swarms 
in  all. 

Within  a  month  these  four  little  swarms  had 
built  up  in  strength  until  they  each  had  their 
hive  full  and  made  about  seventy-five  pounds 
of  nice  white  comb  honey  over  what  they 
needed  for  winter  stores.  The  four  swarms  are 
shown  as  they  looked  when  they  were  filling 
their  hives  with  comb  during  July  and  August- 

Wesley  Foster. 
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Silverware  ror  me 
Country  Home 

1 1  is  now  the 
sensible  practice 
ol  many  In  store 
their  stcrlinc)  in 
salclyvaultsdur- 
injj  their  absence 
Irom  tlu- l  ily  and 
use 
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ROGERS  BR0S..U 

silverware  in  thnr  country 
residences. 

II  you  are  about  to  purchase 
anrworreplenish.it  will  be  worth 
while  to  remember  that  this 
silver  plate  is  lully  guaran- 
tred  by  the  largest  silver 
makers  in  the  world. 
To  purchase  184?  ROGERS  BRUS. 
silverware  is  to  be  certain  ol 
getting  the  best. 
"Silt'tr  Piute  that  Wtars" 

Sold  by  lending  dealers. 
Send  lor  illustrated  catalogue 
F-14 


MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO. 

Ilittrrnatlonul  Silver  Co.,  Su 
Msridan,  Conn. 

Haw  York,  Chicago,  San  Pi 
Hamilton,  Canada 
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Barley  Brings  ^Health 

And  Vigor  ■  

when  ably  malted  and  fermented  with  the  tonic  prop- 
erties of  Saazer  Hops  as  in 


Thousands  of  delicate  women  will  testify  to  its  food 
and  tonic  qualities. 

Declared  by  U.  S.  Revenue  Department  A  Pare  Malt  Product 
and  not  an  alcoholic  beverage.    Sold  by  druggist*  and  grocer*. 


Anheuser-Busch 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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The  Readers'  Service  will  give 
information  about  automobiles 


COUNTRY    LIFE    IN  AMERICA 


June  i  ,  191 i 


♦Piano 


One  of  the  three  great 
Pianos  of  the  World 


Cincinnati  NewYork  CKicago 

Ownera   o  C 
TKa  Everett  "Piei-rvo  Co.  Boston 


LEAVEN  S  COTTAGE  FURKITURE 


IT  is  far  from  our  intention  to  create 
the  impression  that  our  stock  is  high 
priced.  It  is,  however,  exclusive  in 
design,  and  it  is  also  true  that  we  have 
had  the  patronage  of  the  most  descrimi- 
nating  and  particular  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  reputation  of  our  furniture  has 
been  built  upon  distinctive  features,  such 
as,  the  simple  artistic  lines  of  our  de- 
signs, solid  construction,  and  a  variety 
of  custom  finishes. 

Our  cottage  furniture  is  especially 
adapted  for  both  Shore  or  Country  houses 
where  a  simple,  harmonious  and  artistic 
effect  is  desired,  conforming  with  the  sur- 
roundings, and  yet  not  sacrificing  one's 
comfort. 

Shipments  are  carefully  crated,  insur- 
ing safe  delivery. 

Send  for  complete  set  No.  2,  of  over 
200  illustrations. 

WILLIAM  LEAVENS  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 
32  Canal  Street        •        -        Boston,  Mass. 


TKis  Booklet  should  be  read,  by  every 
Traveler-  by  Sea.  or  Land-  on  Business 
or  Pleasure  -  wKo  appreciates , 
QeanlmessComfort  and  Convenience. 


You 
can 
live  in 
a  trunk 
and  enjoy 
it,  if  it's  a 
Hartmann 
Wardrobe. 


HARTMANN  WARDROBE  SPECIALTIES 

will  cut  your  European  luggage  expense  in  half. 

<3L*2s£?w<^£  is  the  one  adequate  steamer  wardrobe  trunk.  Men's 
Style  carries  5  to  7  suits  or  overcoats,  according  to  the  weight  of  garments, 
and  full  equipment  of  furnishings.    Women's  Style  carries  from  7  to  10 
suits  or  gowns,  depending  on  weight,  with  everything  needed  in  hats,  shoes, 
accessories  and  lingerie.  "^T^ 
>,  as  its  name  implies,  permits  any  woman  to 
enjoy  all  ihe  comforts  of  closet  and  dresser  while 
traveling.    It  will  carry  10  to  15  suits  or  gowns, 

abundant  lingerie  and  furnishings,  including  ,1       m  M^Hl 

hats  and  shoes.    This  wardrobe  trunk  is  only  ^&L^M 
36  inches  long,  but  it  has  all  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  ordinary  5 1  -inch  model. 
Exhibition  looms  9th  floor,  Am.  Woolen  Bldg.,  18th 
and  4th  Ave.,  New  York.    Jackson  Boul.,  near  5th, 
Chicago.    Dealers  everywhere.    Booklet  free. 


Berth-high — Men 


w 

■  IVjme* 


HARTMANN  TRUNK  COMPANY 

211  Jackson  Boulevard,  ::  Chicago,  III. 


Boodtvar — Women  Only 


FISHING  FOR  SEA-TROUT  IN  NEW 
BRUNSWICK  RIVERS 

(Continued  from  page  48) 

they  fed  along  the  river's  edge,  eating  the  young 
maple  leaves  and  other  dainty  tidbits.  It 
added  greatly  to  our  interest,  having  these 
animals  about  us;  but  perhaps  nothing  gave  us 
more  pleasure  than  the  rabbits,  or  varying 
hares,  as  they  should  be  called.  On  one  occa- 
sion we  were  camped  on  a  grassy  place  where 
the  ground  was  thickly  studded  with  the  fluffy, 
silky  balls  of  the  seeding  dandelion.  Along 
came  a  rabbit,  paying  not  the  slightest  attention 
to  us,  as  he  daintily  nipped  off  the  dandelions, 
eating  the  stalks  and  discarding  the  seed  head. 
Closer  and  closer  he  came,  until  he  was  within 
two  feet  of  me.  Never  have  I  seen  anything 
more  beautiful,  and  I  could  not  but  regret 
that,  owing  to  the  lack  of  light,  for  it  was  after 
sunset,  it  was  not  possible  to  secure  a  photograph 
of  such  an  unusual  sight.  Another  rabbit 
came  into  our  camp,  eating  bunchberry  leaves 
and  hopping  about  in  a  most  unconcerned  way 
alongside  of  the  fire  and  all  about  us,  not  even 
being  frightened  when  I  walked  away  to  our 
tent  for  the  camera;  and  though  the  light  was 
not  very  good,  I  got  three  fairly  satisfactory 
pictures. 

After  all,  the  catching  of  fish  is  by  no  means 
the  only  pleasure  one  derives  from  a  fishing 
trip.  There  are  so  many  things  of  interest  that 
one  cannot  see  any  but  the  most  conspicuous, 
and  the  time  goes  so  quickly  that  even  these 
are  not  half  seen  or  enjoyed.  Most  people 
altogether  miss  what  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
enchantment  of  the  early  summer  woods  — 
the  half  hour  preceding  the  dawn  of  day,  when 
the  birds  fill  the  air  with  their  morning  song. 

Neither  of  us  had  ever  seen  the  twelve  or 
fifteen  pounders  that  people  tell  of,  and  until 
we  do,  we  will  come  back  and  try  again  for  the 
three  or  four  pounders  of  the  T —  River,  and 
perhaps  we  may,  even  yet,  catch  our  elusive 
friend,  McGinty. 

A  MOTOR-CYCLE  VACATION 

(Continued  from  page  54) 

spreading  the  vile  dope.  In  one  place  the  oil 
was  put  on  so  thickly  that  it  was  running  off 
into  the  gutters — certainly  a  needless  waste. 
Riding  the  motor  through  such  a  mess  was 
simply  impossible;  I  had  to  dismount  and  push 
her  along. 

As  night  came  on  the  Catskills  began  to  make 
an  appearance.  My  route  led  only  through  the 
edge  of  the  mountains,  but  even  then  the 
scenery  was  not  to  be  despised,  and,  contrary 
to  my  expectations,  the  roads  were,  in  general, 
very  good.  Through  this  country  I  saw  quite 
a  bit  of  small  game  — ■  rabbits  and  partridge. 
In  one  place  a  partridge  remained  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  until  I  nearly  ran  him  down  before 
finally  concluding  to  vacate.  Darkness  at 
length  overtook  me  at  a  little  hamlet  which 
consisted,  if  memory  fails  me  not,  of  a  small 
inn  and  three  houses,  and  which  rejoiced  in  the 
name  of  Shandaken.  My  speedometer  indicated 
that  I  had  covered  a  bit  over  two  hundred 
miles  since  morning,  and  the  poor  old  motor 
certainly  looked  it,  while  I  was  a  close  second, 
thanks  to  the  oil  we  had  traversed.  That 
night  I  slept  like  a  top,  though  was  not  especially 
tired.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  hundred  mile 
auto  ride  is  more  tiring  to  me  than  twice  that 
distance  via  the  two-wheeler. 

Next  morning  I  had  a  most  delicious  break- 
fast, and  by  eight  o'cloclffwas  again  on  the  road. 
I  made  no  effort  to  travel  at  a  rapid  rate,  being 
perfectly  satisfied  to  take  life  easy  and  enjoy 
the  beautiful  country  through  which  I  traveled. 
The  top  of  "Palmer  Hill"  offered  a  splendid 
view  back  over  the  mountains,  and  the  picture 
which  I  took  does  not  begin  to  do  the  subject 
justice.  The  little  town  of  Andes  lies  down  the 
other  side  of  Palmer  Hill  and  here  I  stopped 
for  gasolene,  that  being  the  fourth  and  last 
stop  for  this  purpose.  I  met  another  rider, 
also  getting  gas,  who  was  about  to  start  for 
New  York  City  on  his  twin.  He  said  that  he 
had  agreed  to  meet  a  friend  in  this  place  and 
that  they  were  planning  to  go  on  together. 
With  mutual  good  wishes  we  parted,  and  I 
entered  on  the  last  lap  of  my  trip.  About 
five  miles  out  of  Andes  I  met  a  motor-cyclist 
zipping  along  at  a  goodly  rate,  and  concluded 


Keeps Out 

Jteat,Cold.Soun(T 


IT  kfr|>«  M  MkMN  a»  well. 
It  provides  rr.il  Iumisc  CWfctft. 
It  is  the  only  wall  -ccilinif — 
Hour  iinul.ition  mhi  i. in  use  fi«r 
\niir  new  home  or  tuiildini;  with 
entire  permanent  satisfaction. 

Linofelt  supplants  huililin^  pa- 
per bct.iusr  it  ilncs  what  luiiMing 
paper  is  "supposed  to  do"  hut 
iloes  not  do.  It  means  uniform 
warmth  in  winter,  coolness  in 
summer,  quiet  ami  dryness  all  the 
year.  It  rnmes  in  rolls,  is  an  in- 
Milatttit;  quilt,  the  lightest  made. 
Up  '"  date  huilders  consider  walls 
in  ..iti.sf.it 'ton  without  I inofrlt. 

Interesting  Book  For 
People  About  To  Build 
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Plea..-  a*k  u>  for 

the  name  of  the 
dealer  nearest 
your  home. 


Union  Fibre  Company, 


27  Union  A»e.,  Winona 
The  Philio-Carey  Co..  Distributors 

Cincinnati,  Ohl 

anchm  ami  trarrAoaara  <a  alt  the  i 
i*s  in  Cnifnl  StaUs,  Canada  and  Mr 
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SHEEP  MANURE 


Pried  and  pulverized.  No  waste  and  no  weeds. 
Best  fertilizer  for  lawns,  gardens,  trees,  shrubs, 
vegetables  and  fruit. 

Large  barrel,  freight  prepaid  East 

vPt^VJU    der.    Write  for  interesting  booklet 
and  quantity  prices, 

Th«  Pulverized  Marvvire  Co. 
«0  Cnlon  Stock  Yard*,  ihlraffo 


Low  Cost  Suburban  Homes 

If  you  are  going  to  build  in  the  country  or  suburbs  this  little 
book  wilt  help  you  solve  your  building  problems.  It  contains 
oo  plans  and  illustrations,  with  descriptions,  of  houses  of  varied 
costs  — from  a  tiny  but  comfortable  Utile  bungalow  of  five 
rooms  and  bath,  which  costs  f  r.ooo,  to  a  stone  house,  complete 
in  every  detail,  for  Jg.ox>.  62  pages,  profusely  illustrated  and 
printed  on  coated  paper  with  art  paper  cover.  Price  35  cents 
postpaid. 

On  receipt  of  25c  and  the  mention  of  this  advertisement  we 
will  send  you  the  book  and  a  cocy  of 

House  &  Garden 

"  the  magazine  of  good  taste  in  the  home." 
HOUSE  &  GARDEN  is  a  complete  guide  to  the  planning 
budding  and  furnishing  of  the  country  and  suburban  home  and 
the  work  of  the  garden  and  grounds.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated 
and  superblv  printed. 

Send  /or  the  book  ana  magazine  today. 
cBrltle.Wlnnton  k  Co.,  Publish*  r >,  -W9  Fourth  A*e..  New  York 


—  Means— Ymi  p't  what,  yon  ought  to 
have.    All  wutor  prohleniH  lire  nol  alike. 
Wo  Imvo   il<-Hi(fiK'il   ii   complete   lint;  of 
pumping  machinery  found  necessary  to 
covor  nil  problems  orem-uled  to  un.  One 
of  those  pumping  unitH  exactlv  suited  for 
your  problem.    No  guess  work  about  It- 
scientific  investigation  and  results  of  tests 
tall  us  what  to  furnish.     We  Rive  you 
what    we  would   use  ourselves,  were 
our  problem  the  same  as  yours. 

—Means— You  have  a  "no-trouble" 
water  system.  Our  entire  line  has  been 
designed  from  the  users'  standpoint. 
When  we  saw  a  certain  construction  or  a 
certain  combination  which  might  cause 
I  rouble,  we  changed  it  made  it  simpler 
—in  other  words  we  do  all  the  experi- 
menting in  our  factory  and  noton  the  job. 

—Means— You  get  the  most  im- 
proved and  the  most  approved  equipment 
from  the  standpoint  of  science,  mechanics 
and  actual  tests-you  get  a  long  life  system 
built  for  the  tenth  year  of  service  as  wel 
as  the  first. 

Our  Policy  is  to  Have  Every 

Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply 

Make  Good 

It  has  ever  been  our  aim  to  furnish  a  system  that  we  know  would  satisfy. 
We  refuse  to  sell  outfits  that  we  know  won't  meet  the  conditions.  It  isn't  a  question 
with  us  of  merely  selling  something.  It's  satisfactory  water  service  for  you  or 
we  don't  want  the  business. 

Put  your  water  problem  in  our  hands.    We've  had  the  experience 
line  of  pumping  machinery  designed  from 
what  we've  learned  to  be  best.  We  have 
furnished  thousands  of  Kewanee 
Systems  and  have  successfully 
solved  thousands  of  water  supply 
problems.  You  can  take  advantage 
of  what  we  know  by  writing  to 
our  nearest  office.    Then  your 
Kewanee  System  can  be  out- 
lined for  you. 

Atk  for  Catalog  No.  1 

Kewanee  Water  Supply 
Company 

Kewanee    :    :  Illinois. 
1212  Marquette  Building.  Chicago 
50  Church  Street,  New  York  City 


We  have  our  own 


" Better  plumbing  for  half  the  money" 

Plnmbing  and  Household  Sanitation 

By  J.  Pickering  Putnam,  A.  B.,  F.  A.  I.  A. 


An  important  volume  embodying  the  results  of  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century's  study  and  research  in  sanitary  plumbing,  theoretically 
and  practically.  The  work  is  written  in  a  simple,  popular  style  with 
a  view  to  meeting  the  practical  needs  of  the  general  public  as  well 
as  of  legislators  and  sanitary  engineers.  Mr.  Putnam  is  recognized 
as  one  of  our  foremost  authorities  and  has  been  consulted  many  times 
by  civic  commissions.  Based  upon  his  achievements,  this  volume  will 
mark  a  new  epoch  in  sanitation. 

Many  illustrations.    Net,  $3.75  {postage  35c.) 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Visit  our  book-shop  in  the  new  Pennsylvania  Station,  N.  Y. 
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The  Readers'  Service  "will  aid  you 
im  planning  your  vacation  trip 
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You  would  not  have  had  to 
houseclean 


( This  TUEC 

home  in 

M tl-caukee  di.'. 

not  need 

housecleaning) 


m 


YOU  would  not  have  had 
to  go  through  all  the 
dust  and  dirt  ,you  would 
not  have  had  to  wyorry  about 
the  work,  you  would  not  have 
had  to  make  everybody  un- 
comfortable, you  would  not 
have  had  to  spend  money  for 
extra  help  and  outside  reno- 
vation of  rugs  and  draperies, 
you  would  not  have  had  to  d  o 
a  particle-of  housed eaning  if 
you  had  installed  the 

TUEC-170 

STATIONARY 

Air  Cleaning  System 

Then  the  ordinary  weekly  cleaning  would  have 
kept  your  home  so  spotlessly  clean  all  the  time 
that  an  annual  housecleaning  could  not  have 
made  it  cleaner. 

The  TUEC  insures  absolute  and  unvarying 
cleanliness  in  every  nook  and  corner, — under  the 
carpets,  in  the  draperies,  in  the  mattresses  and 
pillows — everywhere  that  dust  collects  and  makes 
housecleaning  necessary  in  the  home  without 
a  TUEC. 

The  TUEC  does  this  because  it  removes  not  only 
the  dust  and  dirt  from  the  various  articles  but  the 
dusty,  germ-laden  air  of  the  room,  thus  preventing 
the  usual  settling  of  fine  dust  that  follows  ordi- 
nary cleaning  methods. 

You  should  be  careful  to  see  that  your  home  is 
fitted  with  sufficiently  large  pipe  to  accommodate 
the  TUEC  System.  If  you  use  less  than  2^-inch 
pipe  the  volume  of -air  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
secure  the  best  results. 

Why  go  through  another  housecleaning?  Arrange 
now  to  have  the  TUEC-170  installed  in  your  home 
whether  it  is  already  built  or  under  construction. 
Illustrated  booklet  free.    Write  today 
THE  UNITED  ELECTRIC  CO. 
6  Hurford  St..  Canton,  O. 
Tuec  Companies  in  all  large  cities 

Always  look  for  the  Name 

SteWAVcrmeke 

Before  you  buy  Bookcases. 


"  I  am  satisfied  with  everything  in  my 
Library  except  the  furniture  and  I  in- 
tend to  send  that  back  and  get  Crex. 

"  I  can  see  the  difference  now ;  Crex 
has  a  much  richer  look  and  the  designs 
are  much  prettier." 

Two  very  attractive  finishes 
Natural  Green — 

Baronial  Brown 
Illustrations  No.  207,  tent  upon  requett 

PRAIRIE  GRASS  FURNITURE  CO. 

Sole  Manufacturer! 
GLENDALE,  LONG  ISLAND  NEW  YORK 


GraAJ  rVmrhire 


that  he  must  be  the  rider  for  whom  my  friend 
of  the  twin  was  waiting.  The  remainder  of 
the  journey  offered  no  incident  worthy  of  note. 
At  half  past  ten  I  caught  first  sight  of  the 
Delaware,  here  quite  unpretentious,  and  shortly 
after  dropped  down  into  the  valley,  finally  reach- 
ing my  last  stop  just  in  time  for  a  welcome 
dinner.  The  speedometer  gave  a  credit  of 
258  miles,  though  my  total  mileage,  including 
some  riding  about  that  country  and  the  return 
journey,  was  of  course  considerably  more  than 
that.  Thus  ended  the  first  half  of  my  trip  — 
not  a  long  one  as  tours  go,  but  thoroughly 
enjoyable. 

Now  in  conclusion  let  me  say  simply  this: 
Don't  consider  the  motor-cycle  as  a  joke.  Get 
a  ride  on  one  and  see  how  it  goes.  If  any  of 
your  friends  are  riders,  get  tips  from  them. 
Do  not,  however,  accept  the  statements  of  a 
person  who  took  up  the  sport  in  its  infancy  and 
then  abandoned  it.  He  must  catch  up  with 
the  procession  before  being  qualified  to  be 
heard.  Don't  scoff  until  you  try  it;  then  if 
you  want  to  scoff,  go  ahead.  But  you  won't 
want  to. 

SEEING  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

the  mountains  is  to  go  from  Boston  to  Intervale, 
a  most  delightful  resort,  and  thence  up  through 
the  famous  Crawford  Notch,  along  the  Saco 
River  and  between  high  peaks,  past  Crawfords, 
another  well-known  resort,  to  Bretton  Woods 
and  Fabyan,  where  one  has  the  best  view  of 
the  Presidential  Range,  flanking  Mt.  Washing- 
ton, the  highest  peak  in  New  England.  To 
climb  this  mountain,  either  by  train,  stage  or 
on  foot,  is  a  thing  well  worth  doing;  round 
trip  fare  from  Fabyan,  £4. 

From  here  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  go  on  to 
Woodsville  and  into  Vermont,  but  if  the  trip 
is  for  the  mountains  primarily,  it  would  be 
better  to  go  around  by  rail  to  the  Profile  House, 
a  charming  location,  and  there  take  stage 
for  ten  miles  down  through  the  Franconia  Notch 
to  North  Woodstock,  another  resort,  where  a 
train  may  be  taken  southward  down  the  Pemi- 
gewasset  Valley  in  to  the  lake  country  and  so 
back  to  Boston.  Much  of  the  interest  of  the 
mountains  lies  in  this  Notch  —  Echo  Lake, 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  and  the  Flume. 
On  the  way  to  the  Profile  House  one  might  do 
well  to  visit  Bethlehem,  one  of  the  most  popular 
spots  in  the  mountains. 

Beyond  the  mountains,  about  Colebrook, 
the  Dixville  Mountains  and  Connecticut  Lake, 
is  New  Hampshire's  greatest  hunting  and  fish- 
ing country,  where  camping  conditions  are 
much  the  same  as  in  Maine.  A  round-trip 
ticket  from  Boston  costs  $10.90. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  Intervale  and 
North  Conway,  it  is  here  that  interest  in  winter 
sports  centres.  Many  of  the  hotels  are  open 
the  year  round,  and  people  who  enjoy  toboggan- 
ing, snowshoeing,  skeeing,  and  sleighing  will 
always  find  jolly  parties  with  which  to  indulge 
in  them  to  the  full.  It  is  an  ideal  winter  resort; 
round  trip  from  Boston,  $6.10. 

Maine  is  the  great  fish  and  game  country  of 
New  England,  but  on  the  way  there  one  passes 
another  of  New  Hampshire's  attractions  — 
its  eighteen  miles  of  seacoast.  This  short 
stretch  is  mostly  sandy  beach  lined  with  at- 
tractive summer  homes  and  excellent  hotels, 
the  Wentworth,  near  Portsmouth,  probably 
being  the  largest  in  New  England;  fare  from 
Boston  $1.15.  Other  popular  places  are  Hamp- 
ton and  Rye. 

Once  in  Maine,  it  is  a  puzzle  which  way  to 
go,  there  are  so  many  attractions.  The  sea- 
coast  is  unexcelled,  with  beaches  like  York 
near  Portsmouth,  Kennebunk,  a  little  further 
down  the  coast,  Old  Orchard  near  Portland, 
and  the  more  aristocratic  Bar  Harbor  with 
its  splendid  homes  and  hotels  on  Mt.  Desert 
Island.  Here  among  the  wooded  islands  which 
thickly  fringe  the  coast  is  the  most  delightful 
place  imaginable  for  yachting  and  motor- 
boating.  Bar  Harbor  is  reached  over  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Lines;  $14  for  the  round  trip 
from  Boston.  Another  delightful  way  is  by 
boat  of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Company  from 
Boston  to  Bangor  up  the  Penobscot  River, 
followed  by  a  short  rail  journey.  The  round 
trip  rate,  including  stateroom,  is  $10.50.  It  may 
also  be  reached  by  a  short  boat  trip  from  Rock- 


SUCH  CREAM 
Milk  And  Butter  As  You 
NEVER  TASTED  BEFORE 

New  cream,  ihick  as  you  like,  smooth  as  velvet.  New 
skimmed  milk,  unequalled  for  cooking.  Two  delicious  pro- 
ducts appreciated  at  the  first  taste  and  desired  ever  after- 
ward.   Quickly,  easily  and  perfectly  obtained,  after  every 

milking,  by  using  a 

SHARPLES 
Tubular  Cream  Separator 

and  separating  the  new  milk  while  still  fresh  from  the  cow. 
New  cream  and  new  skimmed  milk  have  a  delicate  freshness 
and  flavor  utterly  unknown  to  milk  or  cream  skimmed  by 
setting  in  pans,  crocks  or  cans.  Foreign  and 
old  fl.ivors  are  prevented.  Separated  cream 
makes  finest  butter. 

The  tubular  is  the  separator  deluxe  — The 
World's  Best.  In  world  wide  use  many  years. 
No  disks  or  other  complications  in  Dairy 
Tubular.    Simple,  sanitary,  easily  op- 
erated, quickly  cared  for. 
Lasts  a  lifetime.  Guaran- 
teed forever  by  America's 
oldest  and  world's  big- 
gest separator  concern. 
Placed  in  your  home  for 
free  trial,  without  trouble 
or  expense  lo  you,  upon 
request.   Table  size  here 
shown  is  for  one  or  two 
cows.  Wide  range  of  hand 
Ak.MM.        or  power  sizes  for  small 
or  large  herds.  Other 
eparators  taken  in  exchange. 

Write  for  catatbg  No.  145. 
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THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Chicago,  III.,  San  Francisco,  (  al.,  Portland,  Ore- 
Toronto,  Can.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 


Trim  Your 
OwnHedge 

No  experience  required.  A 
novice  does  better  work  than 
a  professional  using  old  style 
Hedge  Shears— and  LOTS 
EASIER.  FASTER 
AND  STRAIGHTER 
Sent  prepaid  <||>C  AA 
on  receipt  ofwJ.UU 

Unique  Hedge  Trimmer 
Works  like  *  Horse  Clipper 

Money  refunded  if  dissatisfied  after  one  week's  trial 

FOUNTAIN  CUTLERY  CO. 
925  Filbert  Street                           Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Refer  to  any  Bank  in  Philadelphia              Booklet  on  request 

GIVE  YOUR  HEDGE  A  HAIRCUT 

nJMCV    CIV   VII  1  CD    Placed  any  where,  at= 
UHldl     iLI    MLLCfl   tracts  and  kills  all  flies. 

Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  con- 
venient, cheap.    Lasts  all 
season.  Made  of  metal.  Can- 
not spill  or  tip  over,  will  r  ot 
soil  or  injure  anything.  Guar- 
anteed effective.   Of  all 
dealers  or  seat  prepaid  for 
20  cents. 

HAROLD  SOMERS 

150  Dt  Kalb  A,e,  Brooklyn,  H.  I, 

'ARDEttl 

ERRA 
TTA4 


The  Galloway  Collection 
has  Tree  ji  greatly  increased  for 
the  season  of  1911°  Send  Ear 
New  Catalogue  showing  new 
designs  executed  in.  strong ,cfmr- 

aMdTEEK'ACOTTA. 

JiCALLOWAYlERKACpTTA^ 

"116  'WALmiT  St.PH  ILAQELiPHIA 
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For  Table-Cooking, 
Camping,  Picnics 


1 


lVTanning- 
Bowman 

Alcohol  Gas 

Cl^,Tr%  With  the 
OlOVC  Alcolite  Burner 

You  can  Jo  any  tort  of  rooking  «n  this  stove. 
Turn  it  down  and  you  pet  a  gentle  heat  for 
toasting  or  limmering—  turn  it  up  and  you 
get  the  power  of  a  gat  range  burner,  ample 
for  any  tort  of  cooking.  You  ran  u«e  it  at 
tablet,  for  it  i«  odorless,  sootless  and  perfectly 
safe.  Its  combination  of  power  and  light- 
ness makes  it  ideal  to  take  on  outing's.  This 
stove  ii  furnished  with  Manning- Bowman 
Charing  Oi«hes  or  sold  separately.  It  is  par- 
ticularly recommended  tor  use  with  Manning- 
Bowman  Coffee  Percolators. 

All  dealen  have  the  Manning  -  Bowman 
Quality  Alcohol  I  l.i  ■  Sun  cs, 
Percolators,  Chafing 
Dishes  and  Accessor- 
ies, and  the  "Eclipse^ 
Bread  Mixer. 

Write  for  Free 
Book  of  Recipes 
and  Catalogue 
•  K20-- 

Manning, 
Bowman  & 
Co. 

MTRIDEN. 

CONN. 


No.  345-S4  Chafing  Dish 
Alcohol  Gas  Stove 


I   H   C    POWER    FOR    COUNTRY  HOMES 

Write  for  the  I  H  C  catalogue.  It  proves  that  I  H  C  engine*  furnish 
most  cnVtent  power  foe  water  supply  systems,  fur  lighting  and  all  other 
work.    Mail  postal  now  to 

INTERN  VTIOVIL  H  \  IO  r>TKK  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
Hi  Wmi  e*ter  Bide-        v  l»eorpor«ted  |  CWcmo  l'8A 


<£ar&en  JFurntture 

Artistic,  comfortable  and  dur- 
able. Old  English  Garden  Seats, 
Garden  Houses,  Rose  Temples, 
Arbors,  Rustic  Work. 

For  neiv  catalog  of  many  designs  address 

NORTH  SHORE  FERNERIES  CO. 

Beverly,  Massachusetts 


If  you  are  planning  any  building  §ug- 
gested  by  these  marginal  illustrations, 
your  best  interests  demand  that  you 
build  of 

NATCO 

•HOLLOWTILE 

FIREPROOF,  age- proof,  moisture- proof,  ver- 
min-proof, warmer  in  Winter,  cooler  in  Summer. 

NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE,  differ,  in  only  one  reaper!  from  the 
hollow  tile  that  haa  been  atandardized  by  thia  company  for 
fireproofing  the  world'*  greatest  business  and  public  structures 
— NATCO  Is  especially  made  and  adapted  for  the  basic  construction 
of  moderate- sited  buildings  jrom  foundation  to  roof. 

The  word  "NATCO"  atamped  in  each  block,  means  that  it 
is  of  the  finest,  densest  clay,  perfectly  modeled,  burned  in  the 
most  modern  pyrometer  equipped  kilns,  each  stage  supervised 
by  graduate  ceramic  engineers — and,  finally,  that  it  is  correctly 
designed  to  meet  every  detail  requirement  of  this  class  of  construction. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  to  apecify  by  the  name  and  stamp — 

"NAICO." 

So  definitely  has  NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE  advanced 
the  standards  of  building  that  to  plan  for  older  forms 
of  construction  is  to  ignore  immediate  and  future  re- 
quirements of  aafety,  comfort  and  investment  value. 
NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE,  with  all  its  advantages, 
costs  no  more  than  brick,  brick-and-wood,  stone-and- 
wood,  or  concrete. 

Send  for  nur  elaborate  96  -  page  handbook. 
"  FIREPROOF  HOUSES."  Mailed  for  10c  oost- 
age.  Every  detail  of  NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE 
construction  explained,  with  technical  drawings 
and  typical  floor  plana,  alio  illustration*  from 
photographs  of  forty-five  houaea  built  of  NATCO 
TILE,  ranging  in  cost  from  $4,000  to 
An  invaluable  guide  to  the  prospect- 
Write  today. 
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NATIONAL  FIRE  •  PROOFING 
■  COMPANY  • 


Club  Houses,  Resort  Hotels.  School  Buildings,  etc 
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Hicks  Moves  Big  Trees  Successfully 

That's  our  business  and  we  have  erery  equipment  and  special  appliances  necessary  to  make  it  a  success. 

When  you  transplant  a  garden  Bower  you  preserve  all  the  roots  and  keep  all  the  soil  possible  about  them;  and  your 
work  turns  out  a  success.  Hicks'  methods  in  moving  trees  are  practically  identical,  although  on  a  huge  scale.  So 
why  shouldn't  we  succeed  ?  We  will  come  to  your  grounds  and  move  any  sized  tree  for  you,  up  to  40  tons  in  weight. 
The  one  in  the  illustration  is  a  big  35-ton  pine  being  tipped  over  by  the  new  mover  cradle. 

We  also  have  a  very  unusual  nursery  where  you  will  find  trees  from  one  inch  up  to  forty  feet,  costing  from  1c  up  to 
$130.  Send  for  Hicks'  estimate  on  moving  your  trees.  Come  to  the  nursery  and  see  this  wonderful  assortment  of 
trees  and  Rhododendrons.     Make  your  selections  from  both. 

Isaac  Hicks  and  Son 

Westbury,  Long  Island 


Latest  Garden  Decoration 

Although  the  "latest"  of  our  time  and  country,  this 
Gazing  Globe  is  the  oldest  feature  in  classic  out- 
door decoration.    Xot  a  Roman  Villa  or  a  Grecian 
Garden  was  thought  complete  without  this  strange 
and  magic  reflector  of  the  sky  and  landscape. 

The  Garden 
Gazing  Globe 

is  a  ball  of  crystal  mounted  upon  a  terra- 
cotta pedestal  of  Pompeian  design,  chaste  and 
attractive.    The  whole  is  a  marvelous  kaleido- 
scopic picture  of  the  ever  changing  beauty  of  the 
out-of-doors.    Sunset,  moonrise,  clouds — all  nature 
caught  and  held  within  your  line  of  vision- 

Whatever  your  surroundings,  of  small  or  ample  space, 
ornate  or  simple,  this  crystal  globe  will  find  a  unique 
and  charming  place. 

Diameter  of  Globe  -15  inches 
Height  of  Pedestal  36  inches.    Width  of  Base  14  inches. 
Wrilt  today  Jot  illustrated  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 
STEWART-CAREY  GLASS  CO.,  Indianapclis,  Ind. 


H.    T.    DEMPSTER,   Carrara,  Italy 
CARRARA  MARBL.E 

Maker  end  Importer  of 

STATUARY  AND  DECORATIVE  MARBLES 

Designer  and  Furnisher  of 

ITALIAN  GARDENS 

New  York  Office  39  Eaet  42nd  Street 


PROTECT  Jn 

coverings  from  injury-  Also  beau- 
tify your  furniture  by  using  Glass 
Onward  Sliding  Furniture  and 
Piano  Shoes  in  place  of  casters. 
Made  in  110  styles  and  sizes.  If 
your  dealer  will  not  supply  you 
Write  us— Oeward  Mf».  Ce. 

Menasha,  Wisconsin.  C.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Factory.  Berlin.  Ont. 


American  Sugar  fief/n/i 


Gin 


Boxes' 


land,  where  the  Bangor  boat  touches  before 
starting  up  the  Penobscot  River. 

Maine  has  several  lake  regions  rich  in  their 
wild  beauty  which  are  visited  mostly  by  fisher- 
men and  campers.  Sebago  is  an  exception; 
being  nearer  Portland  and  civilization,  it  is 
more  the  resort,  yet  in  every-  way  charming; 
round  trip  from  Boston  over  the  Boston  and 
Maine  lines,  £5.40.  Another  delightful  way  is 
to  take  the  Portland  boat  from  Boston  (round 
trip  fare,  including  stateroom,  $4)  and  avoid 
all  but  a  short  distance  of  the  train  journey. 
Nearby  is  far-famed  Poland  Springs,  offering 
all  the  attractions  of  a  big  inland  resort.  In 
winter  this  is  a  centre  for  winter  sports  of 
1  every  kind.    Round  trip  from  Boston,  $8. 

For  the  sportsman  and  canoeist  Moosehead, 
the  largest  of  the  Maine  lakes  and  one  of  the 
world's  fishing  centres,  and  the  Rangeley  Lakes 
form  a  perfect  paradise  for  fishing,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  in  autumn  for  hunting  deer  and 
moose.  Thus  both  regions  have  some  attraction 
for  the  sportsman  almost  the  year  round.  Both 
are  reached  over  the  Maine  Central  Railway, 
the  round  trip  from  Portland  to  Oquossoc  on 
Rangeley  Lake  being  $7.55,  and  to  Kineo  on 
Moosehead  Lake,  gio.8o.  A  pleasant  trip 
to  the  latter  is  also  found  over  the  Bangor  and 
Aroostook  Railroad,  from  Bangor;  round  trip 
i  fare,  £5.75.  Good  guides  ■into  the  hunting 
^  country  north  of  these  points  may  be  secured  at 
£3  a  day. 

Among  the  less  frequented  but  no  less  meritor- 
I  ious  resorts  may  be  mentioned  the  Belgrade 
Lakes,  which  are  passed  on  the  way  to  Moose- 
head Lake  and  are  well  worth  a  visit  by  the 
fisherman.  A  round  trip  fare  to  them  costs  only 
$3.40  from  Portland.  Beyond  Bangor,  too, 
,  over  the  Washington  County  Railroad,  are 
the  Grand  Lakes,  famous  for  landlocked  salmon. 
A  round  trip  from  Bangor  to  Princeton  costs 
$8.60.  The  Eagle  Lakes,  almost  on  the  Cana- 
dian border  and  most  northern  of  the  popular 
Maine  waters,  is  another  Mecca  for  the  angler 
and  hunter.  It  is  reached  from  Bangor  over 
the  Bangor  and  Aroostook  Railroad,  round 
trip  being  $11.65.  Maine  is  intersected  by 
hundreds  of  streams,  large  and  small,  and  in 
almost  any  locality  the  spring  trout  fishing  is 
excellent- 

XEW  YORK 

X  ew  \  orkers  need  not  go  outside  their  own 
state  for  resorts,  yet  Pennsylvania  and  Xew 
Jersey  are  so  easily  reached  that  they  are  very- 
popular  among  those  who  start  from  Broadway 
on  their  vacations.  Each  of  these  three  states 
has  much  of  interest  that  is  worth  a  far  longer 
trip  than  from  Xew  York  City. 

Xew  York  is,  perhaps,  richest  and  most 
varied  of  all.  One  may  well  start  with  Long 
Island,  the  playground  of  the  metropolis,  with 
its  beautiful  Xorth  Shore  residences,  and  several 
beaches,  including  Coney  Island  on  the  South 
Shore.  All  points  are  reached  by  the  Long 
Island  Railroad. 

A  trip  up  the  lordly  Hudson  River,  past 
West  Point  to  Albany,  by  day  or  night,  is 
one  not  to  be  forgotten.  It  makes  a  good 
start  up  state  for  any  point  beyond,  and  if  one 
prefers  he  can  go  by  boat  and  return  by  train, 
tickets  on  the  Xew  York  Central  Lines  being 
good  either  way  and  on  the  \\  est  Shore  Railroad. 
Fare  to  Albany  by  rail,  $3.10;  round  trip,  $5.75. 
On  the  boat  one  way  fares  by  day  are  $2; 
by  night,  $1.50;  stateroom,  $2. 

W  ell  up  the  river  toward  Albany  are  the 
famous  Catskill  Mountains,  reached  by  the 
West  Shore  Railroad  or  by  boat  to  Kingston; 
round  trip  fare  to  Kaaterskill,  $5.50.  Here 
one  may  enjoy  every  luxury  and  recreation  of 
mountain  resort  life  amid  the  most  delightful 
of  settings. 

Continuing  northward  from  Albany  over 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad,  one  passes 
through  far-famed  Saratoga  Springs  (fare  from 
Xew  York,  £4.20),  and  on  to  picturesque  Lake 
George,  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  and  the 
west  coast  of  Lake  Champlain.  Throughout 
this  region  are  good  hotels  and  camping  possi- 
bilities. The  scenery  is  charming  and  the 
fishing  is  excellent. 

Lake  George,  thirty-six  miles  in  length,  is 
famed  alike  for  its  natural  beauty  and  historic 
interests,  and  is  traversed  from  end  to  end  by 
excellent  steamers.  Round  trip  fare  from 
Xew  York,  $9.88.    A  little  further  north,  at 
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MAKK  your  veranda  look 
cool  from  the  street,  and 
nuke  it  a  pleasant,  shady 
place  to  sit  on  hot.  dusty  days 
l>y  equipping  it  with 

I/rtrrti  Green  Painted 
IlUllll  Von  Ii  Curtains 


put  up.  It  your  tlrnlorrannotshow 
you  the  "Komi"  Curtains,  write  us 
for  the  name  or  n  dealer  nenr  you 
who  can.  You'll  ho  surprised  how 
little  it  costs  to  make  your  porch 
•  delightful  outdoor  living  room. 

R.  H.  COMEY  CO,  Ounrtrn,  N.J. 
i  hi.         1440  tm  1444  WuMm  a... 


"One*  marked  always  marked." 

Metal  Rose  Markers  ^"p^rr'nabi* 


Paper  and  wtKKlrn  markers  soon  become  illegible. 
Set  d  (or  MM s  and  pricaa. 
THE  KIM  H  COMPANY.  Newark.   New  Jersey 


Three  Things  You  Need 

First  The  only  Ninit.irv  mrthud  ol 
carina  lor  garbage,  deep  in  thr  ground 


i>».«.  « ilk  ik»  Pas*       »nd  distribute  poisonous  germ 
!U«4or  Health  demands  it. 


^  I  I  nderirouod  Garbage  Receiver 
 *"~*    Underfloor  Refuse  Receiver 


I  Underground  Earlb  Closet 

Second  -This  clean,  convenient  way 


Fireproof,  flush  with  garage  floor. 

Third-Is  intended  t 


d  prevents 

r  from  the  house  or  typhoid  fly 
I  MP  or  farm,  disseminating  poi- 

i-l.     P4SM  for  Circular*  nn  each 

In  praitK.il  usr.  Il  |>ai«  In  louk  u«  up. 

It.  »  I  t  l'llr  Mfr. 

■  Mreet  Lj  nn.  Mann. 


Three  Magazines 
For  Every  Home 


COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  AMERICA 

Beautiful,  practical,  entertaining. 
$4.00  a  year.     (Twice  a  month.) 

THE  WORLD'S  WORK 

interpreting  to-day's  history. 
$3.00  a  year. 

THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE- 
FARMING 

telling  how  to  make  things  grow. 
$1 .50  a  year. 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

Garden  City  New  York 


Western  <£hctm 

a  Fans 

*  A 
Summer 
Necessity 


When  you  buy  fan  motors  this  summer 
buy  for  seasons  to  come.  Be  sure  the 
name  Western  Electric  Company  is  on 
every  fan  you  purchase.  It  stands  for 
greatest  fan  efficiency. 

In  every  Western  Electric  fan  you  will  find 
exclusive  features  of  real  value. 

All  types  and  sizes  for  every  commercial  circuit. 

Inquire  of  your  electrical  supply  dealer.  There  it  a  Western  -  Electric 
dealer  near  you.  Write  us  for  descriptive  booklet  No.  7834,  illustrating  and 
describing  our  complete  line  of  fans  for  every  cooling  and  ventilating  purpose. 

The  Western  Electric  Company  Furnishes 
Equipment  for  Every  Electrical  Need 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of  the  5,000,000  "  Btll "  Telephones 


New  York 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Pittsburg 

Atlanta 

Buffalo 

Montreal 
Antwerp 


Toronto 
Berlin 


Chicago 

Indianapolis 

Cincinnati 

Minneapolis 

Milwaukee 

Winnipeg 
Johannesburg 


'  savt  nm  a«o  rntiOHT 


Saint  Louis 
Kansas  City 
Denver 
Dallas 
Omaha 

Vancouver 


Fan  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 

Seattle 

Salt  Lake  City 
Portland 


XTUTHJ*  OUR  KARBt  KX2L" 


Sydney 


I>ondon 


Tokyo 


Paris 


What  other  people  say 

"Certainly  the  best  I  have  used." 
J.  Ga  Wallemiscerd,  Buffalo  Burial 
A^s'd. — "It  is  quite  as  effective  as 
other  makes  and  costs  less."  W.T. 
B.  Roberts  &  Son  Glen, id e  -"1 
recom  mend  it  heartily. "  Chas, 
Murray.  Washington  University. 


Kill  weeds ;  don't  dig  'em  out 

Sprinkle  walks  and  driveways  with  Target  Brand  Weed  Killer,  and  in  48 
hours  the  weeds  will  be  destioyed,  roots  included. 

It's  easier  than  grubbing  them  out ;  cheaper  ;  better.  One  application  is 
usually  sufficient  for  a  whole  season. 

Target  Brand  Weed  Killer 

trees  Tennis  Courts. Baseball  Diamondsand  Race  _        ,              ..  , 
Tracks,  alley-ways.fencecorners.flag  walks.brick  .  Strongly  endorsed  byowncrs  of  estates,  super- 
pavements  and  gutters  from  the  weed  plague.  mtendents  ot  Country  Clubs,  Parks  and  Ceme- 
It  won't  injure  marble,  cement  or  road  metal.  tenes.  ^  the  mo3t  efficient  weed  killer. 

One  Gallon,  $1.00  Ten  Gallons,  $8.50  Barrels,  per  gallon  .75 

One  gallon  diluted  will  cover  100  to  150  square  yards. 

Write  for  folder  — '  'How  to  get  rid  of  Weeds ' ' 

HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  133  So.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  HOME  GROUNDS 

Ornamental, deciduous,  shade  and  weeping  frees.  Flowering  shrubs.  Barberry, 
Privet,  Evergreen,  Conifers,  Hardy  trailing  vines,  Climbers,  Fruit  trees, 
Berry  bushes,  Roses,  Hardy  garden  plants,  Etc. 

The  Finest  Selection  in  America  for  Lawn  and  Garden  Plant- 
ing.  More  than   600  Acres   of    Choicest   Nursery  Produce. 

We  will  make  a  planting-plan  of  your  place,  select- 
ins  trees,  shrubs,  etc..  suitable  to  soil  and  situation, 
and  give  you  the  exact  cost  of  planting  and  proper 
time  to  plant. 

Write  for  Catalog  C 

The  Stephen  Hoyt's  Sons  Company 

Est.  1848      New  Canaan,  Conn.      be  1903 
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The  Readers'  Serene  will  the  you 
information  about  motor  boats 


COUNTRY    LIFE    IN  AMERICA 
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By  RUDYARD  KIPLING 

Rewards  and  Fairies 


RUDYARD  KIPLING 


"  In  this  book  Rudyard  Kipling  has  done  some  of  his  best  work, 
and  he  is  head  of  them  all  when  he  does  that." — N.  Y.  Globe. 

The  stories  shimmer  in  that  wondrous  halfway  place 
between  reality  and  dream.  Philadelphia  and  several 
American  heroes  appear  in  these  charming  tales. 
The  volume  also  contains  the  remarkable  poem  "If — .** 


Four  illustrations  by  Frank  Craig.  $1.50. 


Also  in  the  Pocket  Edition, 
Net,  $1.50    (postage  8c.) 


COLLECTED  VERSE.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  Illustrated  Edition.  Beautifully 
Illustrated  by  W.  Heath  Robinson.  Cloth,  net,  $3.50  (postage  35c).  Leather,  net,  $10.00 
(postage  50c);  Limited  edition  of  125  autographed  and  numbered  copies  on  large  paper,  net, 
$20.00  (postage  50c). 

Other  Books  by  RUDYARD  KIPLING 

Pocket  Edition  of  volumes  marked  **  bound  in  flexible  red  leather,  each  net,  $1.50  (postage  8c.) 


"Puck  of  Pook's  Hill  Illustrated  in  color.  $1 .50. 
They.  Special  Holiday  Edition.  Illustrated  in 
color.  Fixed  price,  $1.50  (postage  10c). 

"Traffics  and  Discoveries.    $1 .50. 

"The  Five  Nations.  Fixed  price,  $  1 .40  (post- 
age I  Ic). 

"Just  So  Stories.  Fixed  price.    $1 .20  (postage 

15c). 

The  Just  So  Song  Book.    Fixed  price,  $1 .20 

(postage  8c). 
Collected  Verse  of  Rudyard  Kipling.  Net. 
$1.60  (postage  14c). 

"Kim.  $1.50. 
A  Song  of  the  English.    Net.  $7.50  illustrated 
(postage  50c). 

•The  Day's  Work.    $1 .50. 

"Stalky  &  Co.  $1.50. 

"Plain  Tales  from  the  HilU.  $1.50. 

••Life's  Handicap;  Being  Stories  of  Mine  Own 
People.  $1.50. 

•The  Kipling  Birthday  Book. 

•'Under  the  Deodars.  The  Phantom  'Rick- 
shaw and  Wee  Willie  Winkie.    $1 .50. 


The  Brushwood  Boy.  Fixed  price,  $1.50 
(postage  6c). 

With  the  Night  Mail.  Fixed  price.  $1.00 
(postage  10c). 

Kipling  Stories  and  Poems  Every  Child 
Should  Know.  Edited  by  Mary  E.  Burt  and 
W.  T.  Chapin.    Net  $1 .20  (postage  12c). 

"The  Light  that  Failed.  $1.50. 

"Soldier  Stories.  $1.50. 

"The  Naulahka  (With  Wolcott  Balestier)  $1 .50. 

"Departmental  Ditties  and  Ballads  and 
Barrack-room  Ballads.  $1.50. 

* 'Soldiers  Three,  The  Story  of  the  Gadsbys 
and  In  Black  and  White.    $  1 .50. 

"Many  Inventions.  $1.50. 

"From  Sea  to  Sea.  Fixed  price,  $1 .60  (postage 
14c). 

'The  Seven  Seas.  Fixed  Price,  $1.40  (postage 

14c). 

"Abaft  the  Funnel.    $1 .50. 

"Actions  and  Reactions.    Illustrated.  $1.50. 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  New  York 

C  Visit  our  Book-Shop  on  the  Concourse  of  the  new  Pennsylvania  Station,  New  York 


actional 
Door  Handles 

'  modern  adaptations  of  old- 
le^Tatcnesare  popu- 
use  on  entrance  doors 
untry  homes.  The 
pin  tumbler  cylinder 
with  which  they  are 
ive  the  security  needed 
lated  buildings. 
Iforpublication  FK82, 
Sectional  Handles. 

|P.  &  F.  CORBIN 
Britain,  Connecticut 

ruR BIN  P.  Sc  F.  CORBIN 

I  York  of  Chicago 

P.  &  F.  CORBIN 
Philadelphia 


HESSiSM  LOCKER 

The  Only  Modern,  Sanitary 
STEEL  Medicine  Cabinet 

orlocker  finished  in  snow-white,  baked 
everlasting  enamel,  inside  and  out. 
Beautiful  beveled  mirror  door.  Nickel 
plate  brass  trimmings.  Steel  or  glass 
shelves. 

Costs  Less  Than  Wood 

Never  warps,  shrinks,  nor  swells. 
Dust  and  vermin  proof,  easily  cleaned. 

Should  Be  In  Every  Bath  Room 

Four  styles — four  sizes.  To  recess  in 
wall  or  to  hang  outside.  Send  for  illus- 
trated circular. 
The  Recessed  Steel  HESS,  927  Tacoma  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Medicine  Cabinet  Makers  of  Steel  Furnaces.        Free  Booklet. 


It£  WITTEN 

Automatic  Dump  Cart' 

NOW  USED  IN  EVERY  STATE 

Every  Principle  new;  all  iron 
malleable  except  Wood  box 
completely  ironed. 
Wheels  3  ft.,  2  inch 
rim.    Will  not  injure  sod. 
Capacity  10  cu.  ft.  or  640  lbs. 
Dumping  entirely  automatic, 
nd  gate  always  under  control. 
"No  effort  required  to  push  it.  A 
man's  work.    A  necessity  and  price 
Write  today  for  illustrated  Catalogue. 
BAKER  MFG.  CO.,  58°  Hunter  Bldg..  Chicago,  III. 


Fort  Ticonderoga  (fare  from  New  York,  $6.22), 
steamer  may  be  taken  for  a  delightful  sail  to 
all  points  on  Lake  Champlain,  among  them  Bur- 
lington. From  here  a  superb  return  route 
would  be  across  Vermont  and  down  through  the 
mountain  and  lake  country  of  New  Hampshire. 

Still  further  north,  at  Plattsburg,  a  branch 
line  may  be  taken  to  Au  Sable  Forks  on  the 
Au  Sable  River  (fare  from  New  York,  $8.43)  a 
pleasant  resort,  and  the  chasm  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  state. 

Canoeists,  campers,  anglers,  and  all  lovers 
of  the  wild,  will  find  their  Paradise  in  the  Great 
North  Woods,  as  the  Adirondack  Mountain 
region  is  called.  There  in  a  forest  primeval 
are  numerous  good  hotels  along  the  railroad 
from  which  trips  may  be  taken  into  country 
as  wild  as  can  be  found  in  Maine.  In  this 
region  of  many  lakes  set  among  wooded  mount- 
ains there  are  a  score  of  popular  localities,  all  of 
them  most  easily  reached  over  the  New  York 
Central  Lines,  where  the  trout,  bass,  and  pike 
fishing  are  excellent. 

The  nearest  of  these  lakes  is  beautiful  Fulton 
Chain,  a  series  of  waters  connected  by  narrow 
channels,  of  which  Fourth  Lake  is  most  fre- 
quented.   Round  trip  from  New  York  to  Old 


No  more  beautiful  locality  for  motor-boating  could 
be  imagined  than  among  the  Thousand  Islands 

Forge,  $12.10.  A  little  farther  north  is  charm- 
ing Raquette  Lake  with  its  irregular  outlined 
and  several  islands.  With  very  short  carries 
one  can  canoe  to  Forked  and  Blue  Mountain 
Lakes  nearby,  the  latter  being  considered  by 
many  the  most  picturesque  in  this  region. 
Fare  to  Raquette  Lake,  $7.40. 

Several  small  lakes  and  ponds  are  passed  in 
the  journey  northward  before  Tupper  Lake 
is  reached;  fare,  $7.70.  This  pleasing  locality 
is  made  all  the  more  enjoyable  by  Long  Lake 
nearby  which  can  be  reached  by  canoe  along 
the  Raquette  River  by  making  a  carry  of 
two  miles. 

Continuing  onward  through  a  wilderness  of 
small  ponds  one  comes  to  Lake  Clear  Junction 
(round  trip,  $14.55),  from  which  an  electric 
railway  extends  the  short  distance  to  Lower 
St.  Regis  Lake.  From  Lake  Clear  Junction 
it  is  only  a  short  distance  to  famous  Saranac 
Lake  with  its  superb  hotels  and  many  outdoor 
sports.  This  year  a  regatta  of  note  is  to  be 
held.  Canoeing  possibilities  are  unlimited,  as 
one  can  go  from  Lower  Saranac  through  the 
river  to  the  Upper  Lake  and  a  long  chain  of 
ponds.  Saranac  leads  in  outdoor  sports,  and 
in  winter  as  well  as  summer  it  is  gay  with  the 
joyous  laughter  of  those  who  love  every  outdoor 
activity.    Round  trip  from  New  ^  ork,  £14.75. 

At  the  end  of  this  railroad  branch  is  Lake 
Placid,  second  only  to  Saranac  in  popularity; 
round  trip  from  New  York,  $15.35. 

In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state  are 
the  charming  Thousand  Islands  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  offering  never-to-be-forgotten  boat 
trips  among  these  wooded  shores.  They  are 
best  reached  over  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
to  Clayton,  round  trip  fare,  $13.90.  From 
here  Frontenac,  Thousand  Island  Park,  Alex- 
andria Bay,  Ogdensburg,  and  other  points  of 
interest  are  reached  by  boat. 

Still  farther  west,  near  Buffalo,  is  Niagara 
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I  hi  hiniln)'  Marvin  tlvn 
In/mmiillim   nlwul  Inturiimt 


Medium  and  tropical  weight  Clothing 
for  business,  dress  or  sporting  wear 
Norfolks  «Sc  Knickerbockers,  Fancy 
Flannel  GoM  Trousers 
Shantung  Silk  Riding  Jackets  &  Breeches 

Light  Weight  Leggings 
English  Haberdashery  &  Leather  Goods 
Traveling  Kits  from  Coats  &  Rugs  to 
Dressing  Cases 
English  Hats  &'  Shoes 
Liveries  for  all  men-servants 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

BROADWAY  Con.  TWENTY  SECOND  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


The  Original 


Brick  and  Cement  Coating 

protects  concrete  or  stucco  walls,  floors  and  ceilings  against 
damage  from  moisture  and  does  not  destroy  the  pleasing 
texture  of  concrete  or  stucco.  It  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  as  a  fire  retarder;  has 
been  applied  with  great  success  to  the  exteriors  and  interiors 
of  residences,  hotels,  factories  and  mills;  when  applied  on 
ceilings  it  does  not  drop  off,  thus  preventing  damage  to  delicate 
machinery.  It  is  not  affected  by  acids  or  smoke. 

FOR  FLOORS 

It  prevents  floors  from  dusting  and  sanding  and  is  admirable 
for  hospitals  and  similar  institutions.  Will  stand  wear  and 
washing.  Write  us  for  particulars  about  its  application.  We 
can  give  you  the  names  of  some  of  the  best  residences  and  best 
textile  and  other  mills  where  it  has  been  used  successfully  under 
most  adverse  conditions. 

Address  for  descriptive  booklet  Dept.i ,  mentioning  this  medium. 

Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  and  Lead  Corroders 
82-84  Washington  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


For  the  Bride 


now   it   is  wedding 
time,  which  means  gifts 
for  the  bride. 
But  what? 

To  have  the  wedding  gifts 
distinctive,  lasting,  valued, 
cherished  in  future  years  — 
that's  the  thing. 

The  artistic  Handel  lamps 
(for  electricity, gasor  oil)  solve 
the  question.  Not  ordinary 
so-called  artistic  lamps,  but 
veritable  gems  of  lamp  con- 
struction. 

Lamps  made  by  those  to  whom 
the  making  of  them  is  a  joy  and 
an  art. 


Striking  beauty  of  design,  origin- 
ality, unquestionable  utility  -make 
Handel  lamps  gifts  that  are  rated 
among  the  bride's  choicest  pos- 
sessions. 

The  name  "Mandel"  on  the  lamp 
is  a  guarantee  of  artistic  individual- 
ity, of  perfect  color  harmony — and 
the  bride  knows  it. 

No.  5345,  illustrated  above,  sells 
for  $25. 

In  nearly  every  city  and  town  leading  jew- 
elert  and  lighting  fixture  dealera  sell  Handel 
lamp*.  If  your  dealer  doe.  not  «ell  them 
.end  us  hii  name.  We  will  tell  you  a  dealer 
who  doe.  sell  Handel  lamp*. 

Whether  or  not  a  dealer  in  vour  town  sell. 
Hand.l  lampa.  w.  will  make  it  ea.y  for  you 
to  procure  them.  Price,  range  from  I15 
to  fiJO. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet:  "Sug- 
gestion, for  Good  Lighting."  It  .how. 
•tyle.  of  Handel  lamp,  for  oil,  gaa  or 
electricity. 


The  Handel  Company,  382  E.  Main  Street,  Meriden,  Conn. 
New  York  Showrooms,  64  Murray  Street. 
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Household  Furnishings 

FOR  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY 
Cooking  Utensils  of  every  kind:— Tin,  Copper, 

Aluminum,  Nickel  and  Enameled  Steel; 
Moulds,  Earthenware,  China  and  Glass,  Wood- 

enware,  Laundry  Furniture,  etc.  House 
Cleaning   Materials,  Carpet  Sweepers 
Vacuum  Cleaners. 

BEST  QUALITY  ONLY 
Water  Filters  and  Coolers,  Cutlery 
Ice  Cream  Freezers,  Fireplace  Furnishings 
English  Luncheon  and  Tea  Baskets 

Fitted  complete  for  Picnics,  Travellers  and  Yachting 

Hammocks  and  Hammock  Beds 

For  Sleeping  Outdoors 

Lawn  Umbrellas  and  Tables 
USEFUL  WEDDING  GIFTS 

Five  o'clock  Tea  Kettles,  with  Lamps,  Table  Dish  Warmers, 
Chafing  Dishes,  Coffee  Makers,  Reading  Lamps,  Candle 
Sticks,  &c. 

Goods  carefully  packed  and  delivered  free  to  any  part 
of  Greater  New  York  and  at  stations  within  100  miles 

Orders  by  Mail  Receive  Prompt  and  Careful  Attention 

130  and  132  West  42nd  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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For  information  about  live-stock 
wrilt  to  the  Readers'  Service 
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Niagara  Average  Flow, 
222,400  cubic  feet  per 
second. 


Ordinary  Low  -  water 
Flow,  180,800  cubic 
feet  per  second. 


Present  Power  Use, 
34,000  cubic  feet  per 
second. 


What  Power  Users 
Now  Want,  56.000 
cubic  feet  per  second. 


o  the  Real  Owners  of  Niagara: 


T 

If  you  are  willing  to  help  in  permanently  preventing  further 
injury  to  Niagara  Falls,  write  or  telegraph  today  to  your 
Senators  and  to  your  Representative  in  Congress,  urging  the  pas- 
sage unamended  of  Mr.  Burton's  Senate  Joint  Resolution  3,  contin- 
uing during  the  life  of  the  Waterways  Treaty  the  provisions  of  the 
Burton  Bill.  Get  your  friends  to  do  likewise. 

The  Waterways  Treaty  with  Canada  has  established  a  MAXIMUM  limit  of  diversion  from 
Niagara  for  power  production  of  56,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  This  is  25  per  cent  of  the  average  flow 
and  30  per  cent  of  the  ordinary  low-water  flow.  BUT  the  treaty  puts  no  limit  on  the  taking  of  water 
from  Niagara  "for  sanitary  and  domestic  purposes."  There  are  power  schemes  now  being  pushed  as 
drainage  canals  which  would  further  deplete  and  more  seriously  injure  the  Falls. 

TfOR  the  Falls  "have  unquestionably  been  seriously  in- 

jured  by  the  diversions  already  made,"  says  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
of  the  United  States  Army,  and  '  additional  diversions  now  under  way  will  add 
to  the  damage."    (See  appendix  FFF,  page  940,  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  igog.) 

In  places,  the  American  Fall  is  very  thin.  The  Bridal  Veil  is  considerably  lessened  in  volume. 
West  of  Terrapin  Rock  hundreds  of  feet  on  the  brink  of  the  American  part  of  the  Horseshoe  Fall  are 
barely  covered.  Portions  of  the  Rapids  are  much  less  impressive.  One  great  power-house,  right  at 
the  foot  of  the  Horseshoe  Fall,  has  been  doubled  in  length. 

THE  Burton  Bill,  passed  by  Congress  in  1906,  and  ex- 

tended  in  1909,  was  more  than  fair  to  the  power  companies.  It  gave  them  all 
the  water  they  could  then  use,  or  were  actually  preparing  to  use.  It  did  not  stop 
a  single  wheel,  nor  check  any  going  enterprise.   UUP"  IT  EXPIRES  June  29,  1911. 

Seizing  the  opportunity,  the  power  companies  insist  that  they  must  have  at  once  the  full  maxi- 
mum limitation  under  the  Treaty,  which  would  INCREASE  THE  DRAIN  on  the  already  "seriously 
injured"  cataract  by  SIXTY-EIGHT  PER  CENT  BEYOND  PRESENT  USES.  They  also  want  all 
limitation  removed  on  the  transmission  of  power  from  Canada.  The  reason  is  plain.  At  average 
present  rates,  their  INCREASED  INCOME  from  the  water  they  want  to  take  FROM  THE 
GLORY  OF  NIAGARA  would  be  OVER  FIVE  MILLIONS  6*F  DOLLARS  ANNUALLY. 

TJIAGARA  as  a  world  wonder  draws  1,000,000  visitors 

each  year,  who  spend  fully  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  there  and  on  the 
way.  This  vast  travel  income  will  increase  if  the  Falls  remain  as  a  great  spectacle. 
It  would  surely  be  bad  business  to  destroy  the  source  of  such  an  income! 

Permanent  protection  of  Niagara  against  further  depletion  for  private  power  advantage  can  now 
be  secured  if  the  people,  who  actually  own  America's  greatest  scenic  possession,  will  act  promptly 
and  with  vigor  upon  the  members  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress,  now  in  special  session. 

Write  for  further  information  to  the  organization  that  first  called  President  Roosevelt's  attention 
to  the  national  ownership  of  Niagara,  that  pushed  the  Burton  Bill  through  Congress,  and  that  now 
stands  against  the  aggressions  of  forty  millions  of  power-company  capital.  Send  us  copies  of  all 
letters  you  get  from  Senators  and  Congressmen.  Use  a  little  of  your  time  and  a  dozen  two-cent 
stamps  to  protect  your  own  interest  in,  and  ownership  of,  Niagara  Falls. 

American  Civic  Association 

914  Union  Trust  Building,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


J.  HORACE  McFARLAND,  President 
RICHARD  B.  WATROUS,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  B.  HOWLAND,  Treasurer 


Plants  for  Lawn 
and  Garden 


Boxwoods 
Baytrees 
Geraniums 
Hydrangeas 
Palms 
Ferns 

House  Plants 
Cut  Flowers 

Our  catalogues,  descriptive  and  illus- 
trated, we  know  will  interest  you. 

Send  for  them  today. 

The  Geo.  Wittbold  Co. 


737  Buckingham  Place 


Chicago,  Illinois 


THERE  IS  BUT  ONE 

PIANOLA 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

THE  AEOLIAN  CO 

362  FIFTH  AVE.  NEW  YORK 


MACBETH  makes  over  three  thousand  styles 
of  Electric  Light  Shades  and  Globes,  and  a 
Lamp  Chimney  for  every  size  burner.  Catalogue 
free.  Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 
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Flints  Fine  Rjrmture 


St  Ptrftet 


So  Pwl*33 


Carpets  -  Rugs  -  Upholstery  Fabrics 
INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 

Prices  marked  in  plain  figures  will  always  be 

found  Exceedingly  Low  when  compared 

with  the  best  values  obtainable  elsewhere. 

Geo.  C  Flint  Co. 


48-47  West  23-St 


2*-2eWesT  24*  St. 


Fails,  one  of  America's  greatest  and  most  beauti- 
ful natural  wonders.  It  may  be  reached  by 
several  railroads  —  the  Erie,  New  York  Central, 
Lackawanna,  and  Lehigh  Valley,  the  last  two 
offering  an  especially  interesting  trip  because 
of  the  river  valleys  they  follow.  The  Lehigh 
Valley  also  passes  through  the  fertile  farming 
country  and  lake  region  of  central  New  York 
along  the  shores  of  Seneca  Lake.  Round  trip 
fare  to  Niagara  Falls,  $16. 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY 

Pennsylvania  is  of  interest  for  its  great 
industries,  particularly  steel  and  coal;  its  many 
cities,  its  great  rivers,  and  its  mountains;  much 
of  all  being  seen  on  any  railway  journey 
through  the  state.  But  it  has  many  delightful 
resorts  as  well,  to  reach  which  one  passes  through 
the  beautiful  residential  suburbs  of  New  Jersey, 
the  well-kept  market  gardens,  and  the  Jersey 
hills.  Over  the  Lackawanna  Railroad,  only 
eighty-nine  miles  from  New  York,  one  finds 
in  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  a  region  the  beauties 
of  which  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Here, 
ages  ago,  the  river  forced  its  way  through  a 
notch  in  the  mountains,  forming  an  ideal  spot 
for  the  resort  which  has  grown  up  around  it. 
There  are  good  hotels  and  recreations  of  every 
sort  here,  including  boating,  hunting,  and  fish- 
ing.   Round   trip   fare,  £3.40. 

But  a  few  miles  beyond  are  the  beautiful 
£ine-clad  Pocono  Mountains,  almost  like  a 
dream  country  for  the  vacationist,  so  many 
are  the  scenic  and  other  attractions,  and  so 
ample  the  hotel  and  cottage  accommodations. 
Brook  angling  is  a  favorite  pastime,  but  there 
are  many  others.  Round  trip  to  Mt.  Pocono, 
#4-5°. 

The  beautiful  hills  of  New  Jersey  are  seen 
from  the  train  in  going  into  northern  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  they  offer  a  delightful  spot  for  a 
longer  stay,  especially  the  little  lake  region  ia 
the  northern  part  of  the  state,  where  boating, 
canoeing,  and  fishing  are  the  chief  joys,  and  hotels 
and  cottages  are  in  plenty.  Lake  Hopatcong 
is  the  largest  and  most  popular;  round  trip 
from  New  York,  £1.95. 

In  spite  of  all  the  attractions  mentioned,  New 
Jersey  is  best  known  for  its  seaside  resorts, 
which,  thanks  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  are  enjoyable 
almost  the  year  round.  These  include  Atlantic 
Highlands,  Long  Beach,  Asbury  Park,  and 
Atlantic  City,  America's  greatest  seashore 
resort.  All  these  points  are  reached  over  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  round  trip 
fares  from  New  York  being  respectively  $1.40, 
$1.50,'  £1.75,  and  $5. 

Atlantic  Highlands  is  also  reached  by  steamer 
operated  by  the  same  railroad,  offering  a  delight- 
ful trip  down  New  York  Bay;  round  trip  fare,  $1. 

THE  MIDDLE  WEST 

Space  prevents  a  detailed  consideration  of 
many  states  which  have  no  great  scenic  or  resort 
features,  but  which  are  exceedingly  interesting 
to  ride  through  in  going  to  more  distant  points. 
The  great  Middle  West  especially  has  many 
large  cities  of  interest  which  have  grown  up  as 
centres  for  the  surrounding  agricultural  districts. 
It  is,  in  fact,  in  these  gigantic  farms,  raising 
crops  of  many  kinds,  that  the  chief  interest 
of  the  Middle  West  lies,  including  such  states  as 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missoori,  Kansas,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  and  North  and  South  Dakota. 

Chicago  is  the  centre  of  this  district,  best 
reached  over  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  or  the  Erie.  Over  the 
former  and  the  Michigan  Central,  one  has  a 
five-minute  stopi  on  the,  way  at  the  grandest 
viewpoint  of  Niagara  Falls.  Round  trip  fare, 
on  either  line,  varies  from  $25  to  £35,  including 
berth,  according  to  the  speed  of  the  train.  All 
tickets  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago  via  the 
Michigan  Central,  Wabash,  and  Grand  Trunk 
railroads  will  be  accepted  for  passage  between 
Buffalo  and  Detroit  on  the  boats  of  the  North- 
ern Steamship  Company,  and  the  trip  is  one  of 
great  interest. 

From  Detroit  it  is  an  easy  trip  over  the  Michi- 
gan Central,  or  by  boat  up  Lake  Huron,  to  the 
popular  northern  Michigan  resorts  about  Mack- 
inaw City  or  Mackinac  Island.  Here  one 
enjoys  cool  lake  breezes  almost  continuously, 
and  yachting  and  fishing  are  the  chief  sports. 

Aside  from  the  vast  grain  and  other  agricul- 
tural interests,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  are 
rich  in  lake  regions  where  well-to-do  Chicago 
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Fairs  Bulbs  Imported  to  Order 
Special  Discounts  to  Early  Buyers 

M  in\  inquiries  have  lieen  reveived  from  customer*  who  desire  to  nt.l.iin 
rare  liulhou*  I  run  *  ml  the  other  pUnU  n<>(  usually  offered  in  Amrric  in 


im<I  with  the  superior  rjualitv  nl  the  plant* 
led  if  it  wimlil  be  possible  for  me  to  furnis 


To  meet  Ihi*  demand  I  have  prepared  ,  new  little  Hulli  n....ltlrt  which 
li»t»  nil  of  the  standard  favorite*  in  addition  to  many  new  ami  rare  one*. 

These  will  he  imported  direct  on  customers'  individual  orders  only;  by 
this  mean*  larger  and  finer  MM  Ml  M  secured  at  price*  less  than  usually 

A  Special  Discount  of  10  per  cent  on 
all  Orders  Received  Before  July  1st 

A»  the  tine*t  bulbs  can  only  h*  olitaineil  hy  placinit  order*  in  advance,  it 
!«  nl  the  greatest  importance  hoth  to  me  anil  tji  you  that  you  specify  your 
want*  a*  early  a*  iswsible;  ami  (or  thi*  reason  a  special  discount  of  10  per 
cent  will  he  granted  on  orders  received  hefore  July  1st.  igll. 

Booklet  ready  now    I'll  lie  (tad  to  tend  a  copy  if  you  wish  it. 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR 

Wyomiising  Nuraerie*.  643  C  Perm  Street,  Reading,  Pa. 
N.  B.    A  new  edition  of  my  General  Catalogue  of 
lio.lt  Plant  Specialties  will  be  ready  September  1st. 
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An  unclean,  dusty, disorderly 
condition  under  living  rooms 
is  a  menace  to  health.  Fine 
floating  dust  from  such  a 
cellar  causes  unnecessary 
housework. 

Avoid  the  "  hard  part  of 
tending  the  furnace."  Make 
fine  dust,  odors  and  disease 
germs  go  up  the  chimney, 
where  they  belong. 


SHARP 


Rotary  Ash 
Receiving  System 

Do  away  with  boxes  and  barrels.  All  waste  material  not  easily  burned 
is  held,  with  the  ashes,  in  strong  galvanized  iron  cans  contained  in  a 
fireproof  vault.  Cans  revolve  easily  as  filled.  Ashes  fall  naturally 
away  from  grates.  Saves  grates,  improves  draft  and  holds  accumulation 
of  several  weeks.    Separate  can  for  garbage  if  desired. 

Approved  by  Health  Officers,  Physicians, 
Architects  and  Dealers 

Saves  the  labor  and  drudgery  of  disposing  of  ashes  and  garbage.  Cans 
easilv  lifted  out,  carried  away  and  replaced  by  a  man  once  every  six 
weeks  or  three  months. 

Your  dealer  can  install  easily  before  he  sets  up  the  furnace  and  anyone 
can  dig  a  pit  and  make  the  installation  where  furnace  or  heater  is  already 

in  operation.  Be  sure  that  your  Archi- 
tect specifies  the  SHARP  Rotary 
Ash  Receiving  System.  Your  dealer 
may  not  know  about  this  new  device 
yet.    Please  send  us  his  name. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog.  Correspondence 
with  Architects  and  Dealers  solicited. 

TheW.  M.  SHARP  CO. 

135  Park  Ave.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


c  to  ten  weeks*  accumulation  of 
noval  of  w  hich  is  no  effort. 


A  Hook  Thai  Every  Progress- 
ive Farmer  Should  Have 

FARMER'S 
CYCLOPEDIA  OF 
AGRICULTURE 


A  Com  pen  din  m  of  Agricultural  Science  and  Practice  on 
I arm.  Orchard  and  Harden  Crops  and  I  he  I  ced 
inn  and  Diseases  of  I  arm  Animals 

By  SARLMf  VERNON  WILCOX,  Ph.  D.  and 
CLARENCE  BEAM  AN  SMITH.  M.  S., 
Aniitant  Editori  in  the  Office  of  Experiment  Station),  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 


This  is  a  new.  practical  and  complete 
presentation  of  the  whole  suhject  ol  agri- 
culture  in  its  broadest  sense.  It  is  designed 
for  the  use  of  agriculturists  who  desire  up- 
to-date,  reliable  information  on  all  matters 
pertaininK  to  crops  and  stock,  but  motf 
particularly  lor  the  actual  farmer.  The 
volume  contains 

Detailed  Directions  for  the 
Culture  of  Every  Im- 
portant l:icld,  Orchard 
and  Garden  Crop 

grown  in  America,  together  with  descrip- 
tions of  their  chief  insect  pests  and  fungous 
diseases  anrl  remedies  for  their  control.  It 
contains  an  account  of  modern  methods  in 
feeding  anrl  handling  all  farm  stock,  in- 
cluding poultry.  The  diseases  which  affect 
different  farm  animals  and  poultry  are 
di  inl.nl  iri'l  the  most  recent  remedies 
suggested  for  controlling  them.  Other 
farm  subjects,  such  as 

Manures,  Fertilizers,  Principles  of  Feeding,  Feeding 
Value  of  Crops  and  Feeds,  Dairy  Farming, 

agricultural  bulletins,  college  experiment  stations,  and  reading  courses,  poisonous  plants, 
sterility  of  plants  and  animals,  spraying,  soils,  drainage,  irrigation,  veterinary  medicines, 
etc..  are  all  clearly  and  concisely  discussed. 

The  book  is  based  on  the  work  of  the  past  twenty  years  in  experimental  agriculture 
in  this  and  foreign  countries.  The  work  of  the  experimental  stations,  the  state  and 
government  departments  of  agriculture,  the  agricultural  colleges,  and  the  experiments 
of  practical  men  have  resulted  in  the  gradual  development  of  a  new  agriculture  in  this 
country.  The  enormous  mass  of  evidence  and  facts  which  these  agencies  have  been 
accumulating  on  farm  practice  has  been  summarized  and  carefully  digested,  and  for  the 
6r»st  time  in  the  history  of  American  agriculture  an  agricultural  book  based  on  experi- 
mental evidence  and  not  rule  of  thumb  is  presented  to  the  agricultural  public  in  a  pop- 
ular and  readable  form.    For  convenience  of  reference  the  subjects  have  been 

Arranged  in  Alphabetical  Order, 

with  a  complete  system  of  cross  references.  All  matter  pertaining  to  any  particular 
(arm  crop,  arr'mal,  etc..  is  placed  together  in  a  single  connected  article  with  appropriate 
sub-headings,  thus  making  reference  rapid  and  easy.  The  book  is  brand  new.  It  is 
repjete  with 

Fresh  Facts  from  the  Field  of  American  Agriculture. 

Every  page  tells  of  progress  in  American  methods  of  farming.  Every  subject  is  dis- 
cussed in  a  dispassionate  manner.  Animals,  plants  and  methods  which  have  proved 
useless  are  so  noted  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  boom  any  crop  or  animal  beyond  its 
deserts.  Briefly,  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  tell  how  to  grow  crops,  how  to  harvest 
them,  how  to  use  them,  how  to  protect  them  against  insects  and  disease,  how  to  feed 
and  handle  animals,  and  what  to  do  when  they  get  sick.    It  is 

A  Complete  Adviser  for  the  Everyday  Use  of  Farmers 

and  an  essential  reference  book  for  students  and  all  engaged  in  advanced  agriculture. 
This  volume  contains  650  royal  octavo  pages,  many  hundreds  of  hall-tone  and  other 
illustrations.  Type,  paper,  printing  and  binding  are  all  in  the  highest  style  of  book- 
making.   The  Index  contains  nearly  7,000  titles. 

Price  in  Cloth,  $3.50;  Half  Morocco,  $4.50 


SHIPPED  ON  APPROVAL 


To  Any  Reader  o f 
Country  Life  in 
A  mcrica,  who  copies  or  cuts  out  and  sends  this  order  to  the  sole  publishers. 

To  Orange  Judd  Company,  Book  Dept..  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York: 

As  per  your  liberal  offer  in  Country  Life  in  America,  please  send  me.  on  approval, 
express  prepaid,  one  Farmer's  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  elegantly  bound  in  rich 
red  half  morocco  leather.  If  satisfactory  I  agree  to  pay  you  50c  within  5  days  of 
receipt  of  book  and  $1  per  month  thereafter  until  $4.50  has  been  paid,  that  being 
the  introductory  price. 

NAME  P.  0  


DATE  'ii    EXPRESS  OFFICE   STATE  

Subscribers  have  the  privilege  of  paying  up  in  Kill  at  any  time.  Title  to  book  to 
remain  with  Orange  Judd  Company  until  fully  paid  for.  If  cloth  binding  is  pre- 
ferred, say  so  instead  of  half  morocco  and  change  price  to  $3.50. 
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What  is  a  jair  rental  for  a  given 
properly/    Ask  the  Readers'  Service 
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Artistic 
Self -Playing  Pipe  Organs 

for  the  Home 

C.  The  finest  homes  in  America  are  being  equipped  with 
pipe  organs  which  anybody  can  play  by  means  of  music 
rolls  giving  all  the  effect  of  a  full  orchestra. 

C.The  most  notable  organs  of  this  class  in  New  York  are 
the  Austin  Concert  organs  in  the  Wanamaker  Auditorium 
and  in  the  Hotel  Astor.  These  organs  are  for  sale  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  only  by  the  John  Wanamaker  stores. 
Estimates,  designs  and  specifications  will  be  furnished,  upon 
application,  to  conform  to  any  desired  style. 

C,We  have  three  beautiful  chamber  organs  in  cases  of 
exquisite  design  artistically  equal  to  any  ever  built,  that 
have  been  erected  and  used  for  demonstrating  in  our  Piano 
Salon  and  that  will  now  be  sold  at  a  very  large  reduction 
to  make  room  for  other  styles.  These  organs  have  eight, 
ten  and  thirteen  stops  respectively  and  may  be  played  either 
by  hand  or  by  music  rolls.  Full  description,  particulars  and 
prices  upon  application.  Payments  may  be  made  to  suit 
convenience  of  purchaser. 

Department  Y. 

NEW  YORK 


CAMBRIDGE  ?5 

in  boxes  of  ten 

AMBASSADOR 
the  after-dinner  size 


Philip  Moms 
Cigarettes 


ORIGINAL 
LONDON 


Incomparable!  Each  a 
temptation  for  another 


In  Cork  and  Plain  Tips 

The  Little 
Brown  Box' 


Do  You  Love  Roses  ? 

10,000  Plants 
EVERBLOOMING  AND  HARDY 

Here  is  your  chance  of  a  life -time.  Never  before 
could  you  buy  pot-grown  two  and  three  year  old 
roses  so  cheap. 

The       (        American  Beauty 
Best       1  My  Maryland 

-        <  Killarney,  Pink 

**         j         Killarney,  White 
Varieties   \  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria 


$3.50 

Per  Dozen 

$25.00 

Per  Hundre 


Order  and  Plant  Now 


ROSE  HILL  NURSERIES,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Furniture  Company 

"  *  IMCOR.P    OR    ATED*  W 

34  AND  36  west  32nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Legrand  Paris 

Best  Perfumery  and  Soaps 
at  Moderate  Prices 

For  Sale,  All  Dealers 


and  Milwaukee  families  have  summer  homes, 
and  where  there  are  hotels  and  recreations  a 
plenty  for  the  tourist.  First  of  all  may  be 
mentioned  the  Waukesha  Lake  region,  a  large 
chain  of  small  lakes  near  Milwaukee,  reached 
over  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul; 
round  trip  from  Chicago,  $3.70.  To  the  north, 
at  Fond  du  Lac,  is  Lake  Winnebago,  the  largest 
in  the  state,  reached  over  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern;  round  trip  from  Chicago,  #6. 
The  entire  state  of  Minnesota  is  dotted  over 
with  lakes  which  break  what  would  otherwise 
be  a  monotonous  agricultural  area  of  tremen- 
dous size,  while  the  northern  sections  of  both 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  are  rich  in  hunting, 
fishing,  and  camping  possibilities  well  worth 
studying. 

CHICAGO   TO   THE    PACIFIC  COAST 

Pushing  farther  west  across  the  prairies 
one  comes  to  the  great  Rocky  Mountains  and 
allied  ranges  which  stretch  almost  across  the 
United  States  from  north  to  south.  They  can 
now  be  crossed  by  many  railroads,  each  passing 
through  scenes  of  wild  grandeur  and  every  one 
of  them  worth  traversing.  From  Chicago  one 
may  take  the  Great  Northern  through  North 
Dakota,  crossing  the  Rockies  in  northern 
Montana,  and  so  on  across  Idaho,  through  the 
fertile  farming  lands  of  Washington,  and 
across  the  Cascade  Mountains  to  Seattle.  The 
fare  from  Chicago  is  $48,  berth  $13. 
*  Over  the  Northern  Pacific  a  more  southerly 
route  is  taken  through  the  same  states  to  Seattle, 
or  one  may  go  down  along  the  Columbia  River, 
noted  for  its  salmon  fisheries,  to  Portland,  Ore. 
Fare  from  Chicago  to  either  point,  $56.90;  berth, 
$13.  On  this  line,  too,  it  is  but  a  short  side 
trip  southward  from  Livingston  to  Gardiner 
at  the  boundary  of  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
a  region  of  unexcelled  and  varied  grandeur 
which  every  American  should  strive  to  see. 
The  geysers,  hot  springs,  lakes,  and  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone  in  their  wonderful 
settings  among  mountains  averaging  ten  thou- 
sand feet  in  height  are  known  to  all  in  picture, 
but  their  majesty,  picturesqueness  and  beauty 
of  color  are  never  realized  until  seen  in  actuality. 
A  trip  of  five  and  a  half  days  in  Yellowstone 
Park  from  Livingston  and  return,  including 
meals  and  hotels,  costs  $55.50.  Season,  June 
15th  to  September  15th. 

To  the  south,  the  Union  Pacific  and  Oregon 
Short  Line  take  one  through  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
southern  Wyoming  and    Idaho  to  Portland, 


In  magnitude  and  coloring  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Ari- 
zona is  one  of  our  greatest  natural  wonders 

Ore.;  fare,  $56.90,  berth  $13;  or  over  the 
Southern  Pacific  from  Green  River  across 
Salt  Lake  in  Utah,  through  the  mining  country 
of  Nevada  and  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mount- 
ains of  California  to  San  Francisco;  fare,  $59.75, 
berth,  $13.  From  Pocatello  on  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  it  is  only  a  short  side  trip  northward 
to  the  Yellowstone  Park,  a  trip  of  four  and  one- 
half  days  from  Pocatello  and  return,  including 
hotels  and  meals,  costing  $55.50. 

An  alternative  route  between  Chicago,  Great 
Salt  Lake  and  San  Francisco  is  over  the  Santa 
Fe,  and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  through 
Missouri,  Kansas,  central  Colorado  and  the 
Indian   country   about   Pueblo;  fare,  $5975> 


Jink    i.   i    i  i 
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"Grace  S.  Richmond  has  woven 
another  of  her  stories  of  rare 
beauty  and  sweetness. 

Omaha  World-Herald. 

Red 
Pepper 
Burns 

By  GRACE  S.  RICHMOND 


C  The  romance  of  a 
country  doctor.  Mrs. 
Richmond  makes  a 
highly  lovable  hero  of 
this  impetuous,whole- 
hearted  young  physi- 
cian. She  has  clearly 
studied  her  hero  from 
life,  and  few  living 
authors  coujd  have 
portrayed  with  such 
charm  the  old-fash- 
ioned characteristics 
of  American  life.  The 
love  story  is  charm- 
ing. 

Illustrated.    Fixed  price,  $1.20 
(postage  12  cents) 

OTHER  BOOKS  BY  MRS.  RICHMOND 

On  Christmas  Day  in  the  Evening. 

Illustrated.    Fixed  price,  50c.     (postage  5c.) 
On  Christmas  Day  in  the  Morning. 

Illustrated.    Fixed  price.  50c.  (postage  5c.) 

A  Court  of  Inquiry. 

Illustrated.    Fixed  price,  $  1 .00.    (postage  1 0c.) 
Round  the  Corner  in  Gay  Street.  Illustrated.  $1.50 
The  Indifference  of  Juliet.    Illustrated.  $1.50 
With  Juliet  in  England.    Illustrated.  $1.50 
The  Second  Violin.    Illustrated.  $1.50 


D0UBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


A.  Regatta  -~  Off  Hnllf  ax  Harbor,  Nova  Scot! 

12-DAY  VACATION  CRUISE,  Only 

Berth  and  meals  included  in  first  cabin  to 

HALIFAX,  Nova  Scotia  >»d  ST.  JOHN'S,  Newfoundland 

Offered  by  the 

RED  CROSS  LINE 

Old  World  Scenes  and  experience*  in  North  America 

This  great  tourist  line  to  northern  lands  and  seas,  will  this  year  operate  the  large, 
powerful  new  steamships  "Stephano"  (launched  May,  191  I)  and  "  Florizel  " 
giving  the  tourist  seven  days  at  sea  and  five  days  in  port —  2%  days  in  Halifax 
and  2 J 2  days  in  St.  John's.    Sailings  every  Saturday  during  season. 

Novelty,  grandeur,  delightful  climate,  and  a  charming  sea  voyage  are  combined  with  absolute  comfort 
and  remarkable  economy  in  this  cruise.  No  hotel  bills,  changes  or  transfers,  you  live  on  the  ship — it  ia 
your  home  for  the  entire  cruise.  A  foreign  tour  costing  four  times  as  much  could  not  be  more 
delightful.  The  ships  are  built  especially  for  this  cruise,  are  powerful,  remarkably  steady  at  sea 
and  equipped  with  every  modern  device  for  safety  and  comfort. 

We  also  offer  tour  via  Black  Diamond  S.  S.  Line  from  Montreal,  stopping  at  Quebec,  through 
River  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  stopping  one  day  at  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  and  Sydney,  C.  B.,  to 
St.  John's.  Return  to  New  York  via  Red  Cross  Line  (13  days),  $65.50  up,  including  R.  R.  fare  from 
New  York  to  Montreal.    Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet  No.  29 


BOWRING  &  CO. 


1 7  State  Street,  New  York 


sr 


Trie  wonderful  land  locKed  harbor  at "Qu idi Vidi '.'Newfoundland. 


The  Motor  Maid 

By  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson 

Authors  of  "The  Lightning  Conductor,"  "My  Friend  the 

Chauffeur/'  etc. 
You  cannot  conjure  up  a  more  charming  panorama,  or  a 
gayer,  more  sunshiny  romance.  The  chauffeur  (in  disguise) 
proves  himself  to  be  a  veritable  deus  ex  machina — as,  indeed, 
a  well-ordered  chauffeur  should  be — and  piquant,  charming, 
Lys  d'Angeley,  seated  at  his  side,  finds  him  a  much-needed 
protector  in  many  unexpected  adventures.  Illustrated  in  color. 
Fixed  price,  $1.20  (  postage  12  cents). 

OTHER    WILLIAMSON  NOVELS: 


"Lord  Loveland  Discovers  America.  "  Illustrated. 

Fixed  price,  $1.20  (postage  12  cents). 
"The  Car  of  Destiny."    Illustrated.  $1.50. 
"Rosemary  in  Search  of  a  Father.  "  Illustrated.  $1.50. 
"My  Friend  the  Chauffeur."    Illustrated.  $1.50. 


"Set  in  Silver."  $1.50. 
"The  Chaperon."    Illustrated.  $1.50. 
"The  Princess  Virginia."    Illustrated.  $1.50. 
"Lady  Betty  Across  the  Water."  Illustrated. 
$1.50. 


DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE  &  CO.,    Garden  City,  New  York. 
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The  Readers1  Senice  ghes 
information  about  insurance 


COUNTRY    LIFE    IN  AMERICA 


June   i,   191  i 


"MEN  WHO  KNOW 

USE  THE 

DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR 

Does  it  not  mean  a  great  deal  to  YOU  the  prospective  buyer 
of  a  cream  separator,  that  such  men  as 

GOV.  W.  D.  HOARD,  publisher  of 
Hoard's  Dairyman 

HENRY  C.  WALLACE,  publisher  of 
Wallace's  Farmer 

E.  R.  SHOEMAKER,  editor  of  Kim- 
ball's Dairy  Farmer 

VICTOR  LAWSON,   publisher  of 
The  Chicago  Dally  News 

T.  T.  BACHELLER,  publisher  of  the 
Northwest'n  Dairyman 

L.  E.  HOLDEN,  publisher  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

W.  A  SHAW,  publisher  of  the  Texas 
Farmer 

H.  G.  McMILLAN,  publisher  of  the 
Farmer's  Tribune 


GEO.  BOOTH, 
Detroit  News 


publisher  of  the 


GEO.  BRUMDER,  pres  t  of  the  Ger- 
mania  Publishing  Co. 

and  many  others  like  them, 
good  dairy  farmers  as  well 
as  leading  editors  and  pub- 
lishers, each  of  whom  is 
possessed  of  much  person- 
al experience  and  a  thou- 
sand authoritative  sources 
of  separator  information,  are  among  the  1,250,000  satisfied  users 
of  DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separators? 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Drumm  and  Sacramento  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


165-167  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


29  E.  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 


14  and  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 


1016  Western  Avenue 
SEATTLE 


A  Water  System  tor  your 
country  home  or  tarm  that 
costs  nothing  to  operate 


Is  there  a  spring  or  flowing  stream  on  your 
land?  If  so,  you  can  have  a  continual  supply 
of  running  water  in  all  parts  of  your  house 
with  all  the  convenience  of  the  city 
systems.  And  the  first  cost  will  be 
the  only  cost  when  you  install  a 


Niagara 
Hydraulic 
Ram 


Does  better  work  than  a  gasoline  engine  or 
windmill,  yet  never  cost*  a  cent  to  operate, 
year  in  and  year  out.  It  will  supply  an 
abundance  of  water  wherever  you  need  it. 
Write  for  our  catalogue  E,  and  an  estimate  on 
a  water  system  for  your  home. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Company 

754  Heed  Bldg„  Philadelphia.     Faetory.  Chester.  Pa. 


RUNNING  WATER 

When  and  Where  You  Want  It 

Pumped  from  nearby  stream,  pond  or  spring. 
No  expense  for  power,  no  trouble,  no  repairs. 
Entire  satisfaction  assured  with  every 

FOSTER  Siirv  RAM 

Thousands  Used 
m     All  Highly  Endorsed 


Low  in  cost,  high  in  efficiency. 
Pumps  day  and  night  auto- 
matically in  any  quantity  to 
any  heiglit. 

An  Economical  and  Reliable  Pumping  Plant 

for  your  country  home,  dairy,  carriage  house,  garden  _or_  lawn. 
You  can  install  it  yourself  if  you  wish,  or  we  will  put  it  in  and 
guarantee  that  it  will  meet  with  your  entire  satisfaction,  for  a 
fixed  sum,  agreed  upon  in  advance.  Wi.cn  once  installed, 
expense  ends.  Write  us. 
L  Power  Specialty  Company,        Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


You  go  to  the  Country  or  Suburbs  to  be 
nearer  to  Nature.    We  tell  you  How 

The  Guide  to  Nature 


(Monthly  illustrated  magazine) 


$1.00  per  year 
10c  per  single  copy 


EDWARD  F.  BIGELOW.  Editor 
Arcadia :  Sound  Beach,  Connecticut 


Houbigant  Paris 

Perfumes  and  Soaps  of 
Highest   Quality  Only 
In  Every  Store 


berth,  $13.  This  makes  Colorado  Springs  and 
the  garden  of  the  Gods  an  easy  side  trip  from 
Pueblo  (fare  to  Colorado  Springs,  $1.35); 
and  the  railway  climb  up  Pike's  Peak  easily 
accessible  from  Manitou  nearby;  round  trip 
fare,  $5. 

THE  SOUTHWEST 

Through  the  wonderful  Southwest  there 
are  two  principal  routes;  the  Santa  Fe  and  the 
Southern  Pacific.  There  is  no  more  interesting 
route  through  this  interesting  section  of  the 
country  than  that  over  the  famous  old  Santa  Fe 
Trail.  Every  mile  of  the  way  has  its  memories, 
joyous  and  tragic,  and  many  are  the  scenic 
wonders  of  the  country  passed  by  it.  This 
line  may  be  reached  from  Chicago  through 
Kansas  City,  fare  from  Chicago  to  San  Fran- 
cisco being  $59.75,  berth,  #13;  or  from  New 
York  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  lines 
to  Kansas  City  and  thence  to  San  Francisco 
via  the  Santa  Fe,  $76.75,  berth,  $18.50. 

From  Kansas  City  the  route  is  through 
central  Kansas,  across  southern  Colorado, 
northern  Xew  Mexico  and  Arizona  and  up 
through  the  central  and  most  beautiful  sections 
of  southern  California  to  San  Francisco.  From 
La  Junta  in  Colorado  it  is  an  easy  side  trip  to 
Pueblo  and  Colorado  Springs;  fare,  $2.35. 
Through  Xew  Mexico  the  landscape  is  oriental 


Along  the  Columbia  River  in  Oregon,  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  share  interest  with  the  salmon  fisheries 

in  coloring  and  one  sees  much  of  charm  and 
interest  in  the  sleepy  Mexican  villages  and 
Indian  pueblos,  especially  of  the  Zuni.  Arizona, 
with  its  mountain  terraces,  plateaus,  canyons 
and  arid  plains,  is  the  wonder  state  of  them 
all. 

There  are  several  Indian  reservations  worth 
visiting,  including  the  Moki,  Navajo,  and 
Apache.  There  are  the  petrified  forests  near 
Holbrook  and  Castle  Hot  Springs,  a  beautiful 
and  almost  tropical  resort  near  Phoenix  where 
one  may  enjoy  delightful  weather  from  Novem- 
ber to  April.  But  the  marvel  of  them  all  is 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  —  the  Titan 
of  Chasms  —  in  coloring  and  majesty  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  masterpieces.  A  side  trip 
from  Williams,  where  there  is  a  stop-over  priv- 
ilege on  through  tickets,  costs  only  $6.50. 

Another  interesting  route  to  California  is 
over  the  Southern  Pacific  lines  from  New  Orleans, 
the  metropolis  of  the  JJputh  through  the  planta- 
tions of  Louisiana,  the  cattle  country  of  Texas, 
across  southern  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  and 
along  the  California  seacoast  to  San  Francisco. 
Fare,  $57.50,  berth,  $11.50. 

New  Orleans  may  be  reached  in  several  ways 
from  New  York,  but  best  of  all  by  steamer  down 
around  Florida.  It  is  a  superb  trip  and  costs, 
one  way,  including  berth  and  meals,  $40;  round 
trip  with  an  option  of  one  way  by  boat  and  the 
other  by  train,  $70.  This  will  be  found  most 
enjoyable,  as  the  rail  route  takes  one  through 
the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  old  South. 
From  New  York  the  line  is  through  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  where  every  American  wishes 
sometime  to  go,  across  Maryland,  through 
beautiful  old  Virginia  of  historic  memory, 
along  the  foothills  of  the  charming  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  through  the  pines  of  North  and 


COUN  I  \\  Y    I  I  I  E    IN    AM  E  R  I  CA 


I  Hi  /Ir.nlm'  ',miir  glvii 
inltirmntinn  about  bivrilmtnlt 
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This  IWrau  lias  rnmplrlr  information  hIhiiiI  nil  llir  liotrls  and 
i<-«.ii|«  m  ihr  I  mi.  J  Slates,  Canada,  Mexico  or  alimarl.  and  wr 
will  lie  glad  lo  answer  any  i|urslions  nr  u,ivr  nny  information  about 
travel  or  hotrls  that  may  lie  drsired.  Wr  will  also  Lr  ulnd  lo 
make  arrangements  for  liolel  accommodations  anywlirrr.  I  here  in 
no  i  limy-  for  lhi«  service.  Main  office  located  at  225  Hftli  Ave., 
N.  Y.  Branches  nl  Raymond  ft  Wliilr  otnli's  ofhi  es  in  Monlon, 
M)<>  \Va.hin«l..n.Sl.;  flnlmlrl,,!,!.,  I<>0'><  l.r.lniil  Si  ;  Drlroil.  Mn- 
iralic  flliln  ;  I  .on  Angeles,  'ifOSoutli  Spring  St.:  S.ui  Irani  in»,  V>7 
Mi.na.ln.H-li  Rl.lg  ;  Portland.  Ore  .  I  32  Third  Avr..  alsoalDouUe. 
day,  Page  tt  Co.'s  officr  in  the  I'roplm  Gnu  Rldg.  in  Chicago. 
Telephone,  wnlr  or  rail   lo  the  officr  most  convenient  to  you. 


LED 


1 1  IIS  BUREAU  IS  AN  ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  WHERE  TO  CO  DEPARTMENT  THAT  HAS  BEEN  RUNNING  IN  THIS 
MAGAZINE  FOR  YEARS.  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  MAY  BE  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  READERS'  SERVICE   IF  DESIRED 
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TWO  LEADING  EUROPEAN  HOTELS 


BERLIN 

Atlantic  -Kaiserhof 

Wilhelmoplatz 

Renovated  at  a  Cost  of  $  1 ,000,000 

ALL   LATEST    AMERICAN  COMFORTS 

Rooms  from  5  Marks  Upwards 
Rooms  with  Bath  from  1  2  Marks  " 


HAMBURG 

Atlarvtic  Hotel 

With  RESTAURANT  PFORDTE 

Facing  the  Beautiful  Alster  Lake 

ALL  LATEST  AMERICAN  COMFORTS 

ROOMS  FROM  5  MARKS  UPWARDS 
Rooms  with  Bath  from  1  2  Marks 
Extensive   Modern   Motor  Garage 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLETS  FREE  from  DORLAND  AGENCY,  389  5th  AVE.,  N.  Y. 


CONGRESS  HALL  HOTEL 

Under  the  Dome  of  the  Capitol 

Washington's  Most  Modern  Fire  Proof  Hotel 

All  outside  rooms  American  and  European  plan 

Two  Hundred  Sleeping  rooms 
One  Hundred  private  bath  rooms  Tariff  Attractive 

W rite  for  full  information  and  booklet 
Address  any  of  the  offices  of  ihe  Raymond  At  Whitcomb 
and  Country  Life  Hotel  and  Resort  Bureau  or  send  direct  to 

CONGRESS  HALL 


New  Jersey  Avenue,  S.  E. 
Washington.  D.  C. 


S.  A.  Manuel 
Sec'y  and  Gen'l  Mgr. 


yi^GINIAnOT 


Springs 


THE  N£VV  HOMESTEAD 


2,500  feet  elevation.     Open  all  the  year. 

Waters,  Baths,  Hotels  and 

Scenery  nowhere  equalled 

Rheumatism,  gout  and  nervous  diseases  treated.  Com- 
plete hydrotherapeutic  apparatus.  Japanese  Tea  Room, 
Golf,  Swimming  Pool,  fine  livery  and  all  outdoor  pastimes. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 

Famed  for  its  Mountain,  River  and  Canyon  Scenery 

allows  stop-over  at  Covington,  Va.,  on  through  tickets 
for  side  trip  to  Virginia  Hot  Springs.  Excursion  tickets 
at  offices  C.  &  O.  Ry.  and  connecting  lines. 

FRED  STERRY.  Manager,  Hot  Springs,  Vs. 


T.I  '"■  m 

o  ir;f  "  ui  i| 


FLYSEE  PALACE 

ffftliS^      :im  Hotel. 

"M I  tell 


Situated  on  high  ground,  midway  between  1'Arc  de 
Triomphe  and  Place  de  la  Concorde.    Easy  of  access  to 
all  parts  of  Paris.    Telegraphic  Address  "Elypalace," 
Paris.    Special  features — English  speaking  staff.  Family 
comforts.     After  dinner  concerts.     Best  English  and  French 
cuisine.    Unlimited  bathrooms. 

RUDOLPH  RONACHER.  Manager 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SLEEPING  CAR  CO. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICES 
281  FIFTH  AVENUE 
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England's  historic 

Sites  and  Scenes 

The  Great  Western  Railway  —  the  longest 
railroad  in  the  British  Isles  —  serves  all  the 
principal  historic  sites  and  scenes.  The 
G.  W.  R.  terminus  in  London  is  at  Paddington 
Station  —  the  "  Royal  Gateway "  to  stately 
Windsor.  1 5  ancient  Cathedral  cities  and 
such  famous  places  as  Stratford  -  on  -  Avon, 
Bath,  and  Oxford,  are  on  the 


Great  Western  Railway  of  England 

G.  P.  A.  for  U.  S.  A.    MR.  T.  KATELEY,  G.  W.  R,  355  Broadway,  New  York 

jls    to  whom  please  apply  for  Itinerary  of  Tours,  free  literature  and  all  desired  information.  Illustrated 
Travel  Book  "HISTORIC  SITES  AND  SCENES  OF  ENGLAND"  price  10  cents. 

THE  THREE  GREAT  ROUTES  TO  LONDON 

2§  G.  W.  R.  from  Fishguard  (The  Gateway  of  Europe). 

G.  W.  R.  from  Plymouth;  G.  W.  R.  from  Liverpool. 
=    J  AS.  C.  INGLIS.  General  Manager 

SlI  I II  ■  I  t^Z4l  III  I  If  IS^IIII  llltl^f  IIIII  llt^flllll  ll»^f  IIIIIIIIS^IIIII  lli^llll  111  IKStllll  111  ^illlllllt^cd^ 


Splendid  accommodations.  Cuisine  unexcelled. 
Direct  rail  connections  at  Albany  and  Troy  for 
points  North,  East  and  West.  Tickets  on  sale  at 
principal  ticket  and  tourist  offices  throughout  United 
States,  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Horses  and  automobiles  carried  at  reasonable  rates. 

Rail  tickets  will  be  accepted  for  passage  via  night  boats  between  Albany 
and  New  York.  Hudson  River  Night  Lines  Journal,  a  guide  for  tourists 
mailed  on  application. 


Hudson  River  Night  Lines 

"The  Searchlight  Route" 

Largest  and  finest  river  steamers 
in  the  world. 

Peoples  Line 

New  York  and  Albany 
Magnificent  steamers  C.  W.  Morse  and 
Adirondack.    Pier  32  N.  R.,  foot  Canal 
St.,  daily  and  Sunday,  6:00  P.M.;  West 
129th  St.,  6:45  P.M.     Fine  orchestra. 
Observation  and  Palm  Garden 
an  interesting  feature. 

Citizens  Line 

New  York,  Albany  and  Troy 
New  steel  steamers  Trojan  and  Rens- 
selaer. Pier  32  N.  R.,  daily,  Saturday 
included,  6:00  P.  M.,  stopping  at  Yonkeis, 
7:00  P.  M.  Steamers  stop  at  Albany  in 
both  directions.    Fine  orchestra. 


4 hours  from  TMlVCO  fi,  ftCTTJltfri  Sy  the  Belgian  Royal  Mail  Steamers  Thrice 
LONDON  via  L>U  »  '-IV.  OC  U3 1  EH  U  Dailv.  Sea  Passage  3  Hours.  Circulation 
Season  Tickets  15  (lays  1st  Class,  #12.80;  5  days  96.15  For  full  particulars  apply  BELGIAN 
STATE  RAILWAYS.  I  Ticket  &  Information  Offices — THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  everywhere:  F.  C 
CLARK,  Times  Building,  N.  Y.:  American  Express. 

TTTCTT  GHENT — the  Citv  of  Flowers.  SPA — the  mother  of  Spai,  every  kind  of  Baths — Ferruginous  Springs.  HAM  UK — the  Gate 

V  Ljl  1  of  the  Ardennes.  LIEGE  pearl  of  the  beautiful  River  Maas.  TOTTRlf  AI—  The  Roman  Town.  BL ANKEHBERGHE —  1  h e 

"Atlantic  City"of  Belgium.  BRTJGES-la-Mortt.  The  Old-world  townsofFlandersandthePictureique  Mountains  of  the  Ardennes. 

—    —  — —  ■  ■       Historic  and  Art  Treasures.     Birthplace  — 

Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Teniers.  See  Masterpieces 
in  Cathedral.  Visit  Plantin  Museum. 
Hotel  de  Ville. 

The    New   HOTEL   ST.  ANTOINE.  

THE  BELGIAN  PARIS.  Beautiful  Boulevards. 
Centre  of  Social  Life.  Famous  Law  Courts. 

  Centre  for  Battlefield  Waterloo.   

DAT  ATP  linTPI    THE     FINEST     IN    THE  WORLD. 
IALAIjIj  IIUIIjIj  500  ROOMS,  all  with  private  baths  attached. 
HOTEL   ASTORIA  — Latest  Creation  of  Brussels. 


ANTWERP 


BRUSSELS 


Strictly 
flrftt-clasft. 


OSTEND 
OSTEND 


Most  fashionable  and  popular  Seaside  Resort  in  the  World.    Famous  for  Gaiety,  Sea-Bathing 
and  Amusements.      Kursaal,  Balls,  Casino.     Artesian  and  Medicinal  Waters.     Thermal  cure. 
THE  GREAT  HOTEL*  ON  THE  SEA 
CONTINENTAL.         400  Beds.         Rooms  from  1  dollar  85  cents. 
SPLENDID.  400  Beds.         Rooms  from  1  dollar  85  cents. 

THE  PLAGE  860  Beds.         Hotel  and  Restaurant  de  luae. 

These  Hotels  are  Modern  in  every  respect.  


For  Particulars  Belgian  Resorts  and  Hotels,  apply  To-n  &  Country,  389  5*  Av.  N.Y  Official  Offices  Belgian  State  Railways  4, Cannon  Street:  53.  Grace, 
church  Street;  and  73,  Regent  Street.  London;  or  to  Offices  of  American  Express  Co.,  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  or  F.  C.  Clark.  Official  Agent,  Times  Bundin^wjr^ 


South  Carolina  and  Georgia  into  the  cotton 
states  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

CALIFORNIA 

When  one  reaches  California  the  puzzle  begins, 
for  it  is  a  big  state  and  the  beauties  are  many. 
On  the  way  to  San  Francisco  over  the  Southern 
Pacific  one  passes  through  the  heart  of  the 
fruit  country,  and,  on  the  route  from  New 
Orleans,  through  most  of  the  beach  resorts 
for  which  California  is  noted.  Los  Angeles  has 
beach  and  hill  resorts  on  every  side  too  numerous 
to  mention,  most  of  them  reached  by  trolley. 
Santa  Barbara  with  its  fine  old  Mission,  Paso 
Robles  Hot  Springs,  Santa  Catalina,  a  charm- 
ing island  resort,  Monterey  and  Del  Monte 
are  all  strong  attractions  along  the  great  Ameri- 
can Riviera  between  Los  Angeles  and  Santa 
Cruz.  All  are  easily  reached  over  the  Southern 
Pacific  from  San  Francisco.  Of  the  many 
inland  features,  one  naturally  turns  first  to  the 
Yosemite  Valley  with  all  its  many  wonders, 
and  the  Big  Trees  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains, and  Lake  Tahoe,  the  great  mountain 
resort  of  San  Francisco.  Round  trip  fare  for 
four  days'  trip  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park 
from  San  Francisco,  $41.35,  hotels,  $15,  or  to 
Lake  Tahoe,  including  a  trip  around  the  lake 
and  stop-over  privilege,  #19.90. 

THE  SOUTHERN  STATES 

,  Jumping  back  to  our  eastern  coast,  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  Gulf  Stream  renders  the 
resorts  of  the  Southern  states  as  delightful  as 
anything  California  can  offer.  Of  them  all, 
those  in  Florida  easily  rank  first,  and  are  as 
readily  reached  from  Chicago  and  all  cities 
east  of  the  Mississippi  as  they  are  from  New 
York.  The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  offers  a  direct 
route  to  Jacksonville  through  fertile  and  inter- 
esting sections  of  the  South;  round  trip  fare 
from  New  York,  $50;  berth,  $6  each  way. 
For  the  same  fare  one  may  go  a  little  more 
inland  over  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  or  much 
nearer  the  Alleghany  and  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains over  the  Southern  Railway. 

Many  very  naturally  prefer  the  delightful 
sail  by  water.  There  are  the  Savannah  Line, 
several  lines  to  Key  West,  and  the  Clyde  Line 
direct  to  Jacksonville;  round  trip  fare  from 
New  York,  including  meals  and  stateroom, 
$43.30.  Florida  is  one  of  our  greatest  winter 
playgrounds,  offering  golfing,  yachting,  fishing, 
and  the  interest  of  the  orange,  and  other  fruit 
industries.  From  Jacksonville  all  West  Coast 
points,  including  Tampa,  Punta  Gorda,  and 
the  orange  country,  are  reached  over  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line;  fares,  $5.80  and  $7.55  respectively. 
All  other  points,  including  the  most  popular 
resorts,  are  reached  from  Jacksonville  over  the 
Florida  East  Coast  Railway.  As  one  goes 
down  the  coast,  St.  Augustine,  the  oldest  city 
in  America,  with  its  Spanish  landmarks  (fare, 
$1.25),  is  the  first  point  of  interest.  Just  below 
is  beautiful  Ormond,  famous  for  its  'beach  race 
course;  fare,  $3.10.  Well  down  the  peninsula 
is  Palm  Beach,  the  rendezvous  of  wealth  and 
fashion,  where  superb  hotels  and  every  sort  of 
outdoor  recreation  join  hands  to  make  the 
tourist's  stay  enjoyable.  Fare,  $9.25.  Still 
farther  south  is  the  tropical  resort,  Miami,  on 
beautiful  Biscayne  Bay;  fare,  $11.  At  Long 
Key  on  the  Seagoing  Railroad  to  Key  West  is 
the  fisherman's  paradise,  $14.45.  This  railroad 
is  one  of  America's  greatest  engineering  feats, 
and,  it  is  expected,  will  be  extended  to  Key 
West  this  year.  At  present,  Knight's  Key 
($15.20  from  Jacksonville)  is  the  terminus. 
From  here,  Key  West,  the  southernmost  city 
of  the  United  States  and  the  principal  centre 
for  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  is  reached  by 
steamer  in  four  hours,  fare  from  Jacksonville 
being  $18.90. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  go  so  far  south 
for  balmy  air  and  outdoor  summer  recreations 
in  winter,  for  they  may  be  found  at  Old  Point 
Comfort.  This  famous  resort  with  its  excellent 
hotels  is  located  near  Norfolk,  Va.,  Fortress 
Monroe,  the  largest  military  post  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  and  Hampton  Roads,  the  rendezvous 
of  the  nation's  warships.  Scenes  of  military 
and  naval  life  create  at  this  resort  an  atmos- 
phere not  found  elsewhere.  Old  Point  Comfort 
may  be  reached  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
(fare  from  New  York,  $13,  berth,  $2),  and  also 
by  steamer.  The  Old  Dominion  Line  offers 
daily  service,  a  round  trip  including  meals  and 
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1/yhiteMountaiw 

\y  Now  Hampshire 


MORNING    A  frolic 
in  the  sunshine — a 
game  of  golf  upon  supero 
links    trnnis upon  courts 
where   the  cracks 
play,  and  then  an 
appetite   and  lun- 
cheon that's  worthy 
of  it. 

Afternoon  —  A 

mountain  climb — a 
woodland  drive  —  air 
snappy  and  charged 
with  the  fragrance 
of  balsam,  or,  a 
hotel  porch — and 
easy  chair  —  the 
dinner  call  and  a 
dinner  for  an  ep- 
icure. 

Evening  —  Music  — 
interesting  people  whom 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet — a 
billiard  game  or  dancing — 
a  social  chat  and  then  bed- 
time and  a  bed  so  comfortable 
that  you  can't  help  sleeping. 
Get  away  early— come  I 

WITHIN  TEN  HOURS 
OF  NEW  YORK 

S»rvic»  tffmctiv  on  and  afttr  Janm  26th 
Daily  rxcrvt  Sunday  Iron)  Giand  Central  Terminal. 
Whila   Mountain   Limited  —  Pullman  Setvka 
Ihr-uthoul.  <J  »5  A  M.    Couch  Train- P.  JO  A.M.. 
IVlfenr  Standard  Sleep. ra-9.00  P.M. 
For  Booklets  and  information  apply  to 

ADVERTISING  BUREAU 

Room  723,  South  Station.  Boaton.  M  .... 

For  Tickets  apply  to 
Crcy  Tickat  OHiea.  171  Broadway.  New  York 


i  Ashore, 

Afield 
and  Afloat 


Now  is  the  time  to  decide  where  to  spend 
your  vacation,  but  choose  wisely  the  location  for 
on  that  alone  hangs  your  Summer's  happiness. 

If  you  crave  tight  and  soaod  of  surf. 

If  too  long  for  hills  and  woodland, 

If  you  yearn  for  quiet  and  pastoral  surroundings, 

If  you  desire  lakes,  brcoks  and  quiet  waters, 


}  Try  Long  Island 


Unequalled  conditions  for  surf  and  still  water 
bathing,  boating,  fishing,  golfing,  tennis,  in  fact 
all  outdoor  sports. 

Send  10  cents  to  the  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Long  Island  Railroad,  Room  368, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  New  York,  for  copy 
of  book  "  Long  Island  Resorts." 


Vacations 

can  be  made  more  enjoyable  if  they  arc 
carefully  planned  beforehand.  But  this  is 
often  rather  hard  to  do  without  accumu- 
lating a  small  library  of  hotel  and  resort 
booklets. 

We  have  all  sorts  of  information  about 
hotels  and  resorts  everywhere,  and  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  any  information  that  may 
be  desired.  We  can  also  make  arrange- 
ments for  hotel  accommodations  every- 
where. 

When  going  abroad  we  may  be  able 
to  offer  a  few  suggestions  and  hints  that 
will  save  time  and  money,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  a  maximum  amount  of  pleasure 
at  a  minimum  cost.   This  service  is  free. 

Main  Office  located  at  225  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Branches  at  Raymond  &  Whitcomb's  Offices  in 

Boston  Los  Angeles 

Philadelphia  San  Francisco 

Detroit  Portland,  Oreg. 

Also  at  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.'s  office 
in  the  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.  in  Chicago. 

Telephone,  call  or  write  to  the  office  most 
convenient  to  you.  Write  to  the  Readers' 
Service,  Country  Life  in  America  if  you  prefer. 


BUREAU 


225  Fifth  Avenue 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

225  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

Garden  City,  Long  Island 


For  over  30  years  the  Raymond  &  Whitcomb 
Co.  have  made  a  specialty  in  everything  in 
connection  with  foreign  and  American  travel. 
Raymond  &  Whitcomb's  tours  are  famous. 


Publishers  of  Country  Life  in  America,  The 
World'i  Work,  The  Garden  Magazine. 
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The  Hotel  Frontenac 

St.  Lawrence  River,  N.  Y. 

Opens  June  21st 


Thousand  Islands 


A  magnificent  Hotel,  delightfully  situated  on  an 
island  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The  favorite 
water  for  motor  boats  and  boat  racing,  fishing, 
rowing  and  all  aquatic  sports.  A  picturesque, 
nine-hole  golf  course  free  to  guests  of  the  hotel, 
clubhouse  equipped  with  swimming  pool,  show- 
er baths,  etc.  Tennis  and  all  outdoor  sports. 
Unequalled  bass  and  fresh  water  fishing  near 
hotel.  Address 

C.  G.  TRUSSELL,  Manager 

389  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
Also  Manager  BON  AIR,  Augusta,  Georgia 


The  Most  Attractive  Resort  Hotel 
Adjacent  to  New  York  City. 


Immediately 


Garden  City  Hotel 

Garden  City  Long  Island 

Open  Throughout  Year.  35  Minutes  from  New 
York. 

Through  Train  Service  from  New  Pennsylvania 
Terminal. 

A  high-class  modern  hotel  affording  every  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  best  homes  and  appealing 
to  a  refined  and  exclusive  clientele.  Golf  and 
other  Outdoor  Pastimes  may  be  enjoyed  the  year 
round.  Fine  automobile  roads.  Near  Aviation 
Field.     Superior  Cuisine  —  A  la  Carte  Restaurant. 


Also 


J.  J.  LANNIN  COMPANY 
PROPRIETORS 


Great  Northern  Hotel 

118  West  57th  St  New  York  City 


ENGLISH  TOURS 
BY  AUTOMOBILE 

Private  cars.    Go  where  you  please.    Illustrated  booklet 

free  by  post.    MOTOR.  TOURING  CO. 
43  Pembroke  PI.  Liverpool,  England 

Cables—  "TRAVELLING." 


CLARK'S 


ORIENT 


CRUISE 


St'r."Arablc' 

Feb.  1,  #400  up  rur  71  days.   All  Expenses 
5  HIGH  CLASS  ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS 
Monthly  Sept.  to  Jan.  inclusive 
F.  C.  CLARK,  Times  Bid*,  New  York 


Richelieu  &  Ontario 
Navigation  Co.'s 

STEAMERS:  Daily  from  Toronto  during  July  and 
August— Daily  except  Sundays  June  &  September. 
From  Montreal  and  Quebec  daily  till  October  ist. 
THOS.  HENRY,  Traffic  mgr.,  Montreal 
The  Sagnenay  trip  is  one  of  the  world's  scenic  trips. 

HOTELS: 

Season  June  28th  to  Sept.  4th 

Manoir  Richelieu,  MURRAY  BAY,  P.  Q. 

F.  B.  HALL,  Manager 

Tadousac  Hotel,  TADOUSAC,  P.  Q. 

(Mouth  Saguenay  River),  F.  B.  BOWEN,  Manager 

Orchestra,  Dancing,  Golf,  Tennis,  Riding  and 
Driving,  Bowling,  Billiards. 

Fishing  Camp,  Guides  &  Canoes  at  Tadousac. 
Salt  Water  Swimming  Pool   at   Murray  Bay. 

Address,  Until  June  15th,  Care  R.  &  0;  Nav.  Co.,  Montreal. 

Information  at  R.  6*  W.  Country  Life  Bureau 
Immunity  from  Hay  Fever  and  Malaria 


The  Crater  Club  at  Essex 

IS  A  SUMMER  COTTAGE  RESORT 

ON  THE  SHORE  OF  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN 

with  a  central  club  house  where  meals  may  be  had  by 
families  who  do  not  care  to  keep  house.  Cottages  may  be 
rented  or  purchased  at  moderate  prices  or  they  will  be 
built  on  selected  sites.  Suitable  references  are  required 
horn  persons  desiring  to  obtain  club  membership.  Circular 
sent  on  application.    For  particulars  address 

JOHN  B.  BURNHAM,  ESSEX,  N.  Y. 


Caron  Paris 

Artistic  Perfumer,  His  Latest 
Novelty  "Mimosa"  Extract 
Sold  by  the  Best  Stores 


THE  JACKSON  HEALTH  RESORT 

DANSVILLE         LIVINGSTON  COUNTY         NEW  YORK 
SITUATED  ON  DELAWARE  &  LACKAWANNA  RY. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  places  in  the  United  States 
for  those  seeking  health  or  rest.  June  is  a  very  desir- 
able month.    Send  for  literature.    Drawer  J. 


EDGEMERE  CLUB  HOTEL 

EDGEMERE  LONG  ISLAND 

America's  Most  Select  Resort 

Announcesasthe  Date  of  Opening,  June  17 

Only  30  minutes  from  New  York.  Directly  on 
the  ocean.  Upon  request  a  representative  will  call 
to  explain  the  club  feature,  etc. ,  or  may  be  seen  at 

HOTEL  WOODWARD  (Booking  Office) 

Broadway  at  55th  Street,  New  York 
Telephone,  5000  Columbus  T.  D.  GREEN,  Mgr. 


stateroom  costing  $14.  For  £15  one  may  go 
by  the  same  line  from  New  York  up  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  the  beautiful  Potomac  River  to  Wash- 
ington, or  up  the  James  River  to  Richmond. 

To  the  southward  and  farther  inland  among 
the  pines  of  North  and  South  Carolina  are 
several  fashionable  winter  resorts,  of  which 
Southern  Pines  and  Pinehurst  are  the  most 
popular.  Riding  and  golfing  are  the  chief 
amusements,  and  the  golf  course  at  Pinehurst 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  varied 
and  the  only  one  in  America  where  forty-five 
holes  may  be  played  without  repeating.  A 
round  trip  from  New  York  to  Southern  Pines 
costs  £27.05  or  $27.30  to  Pinehurst;  berth  to 
either,  #3.50. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the 
south  is  entirely  a  region  for  winter  enjoyment. 
That  applies  only  to  Florida  and  the  low-lying 
sections  of  the  other  states  along  the  Atlantic. 
Back  at  a  minimum  altitude  of  two  thousand 
feet  in  that  "Land  of  the  Sky"  among  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  many  of  which  rise 
to  a  height  of  six  thousand  feet,  cool  breezes 
are  to  be  found,  as  well  as  excellent  hotels, 
recreations  a  plenty  and  every  luxury  and 
enjoyment  of  resort  life. 

Beautifully  situated  Asheville,  N.  C,  with 
superb  scenery  and  points  of  interest  on  every 
hand,  is  the  radiating  point  of  this  region. 
The  round  trip  fare  from  New*  York  is  £30. 
From  its  admirable  hotels  side  trips  may  be 
made  for  such  recreations  as  hunting,  fishing, 
riding,  and  mountain  climbing.  Among  tower- 
ing peaks  not  many  miles  away  is  a  charming 
cluster  of  lakes,  the  largest  being  Fairfield, 
Sapphire,  and  Toxaway.  The  latter  at  the  base 
of  a  mountain  of  the  same  name  is  probably 
most  popular;  round  trip  from  New  York,  $33.70. 

To  the  east  is  Tryon,  a  much  frequented  little 
mountain  hamlet  nestling  on  a  southern  slope 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  The  scenery 
is  wild  and  picturesque  and  the  views  over  the 
distant  valley  below  most  commanding.  Round 
trip  from  New  York,  $30.25. 

But  for  lack  of  space  this  list  might  continue 
almost  indefinitely  were  it  to  include  all  the 
delightful  minor  attractions  of  the  Carolinas, 
Tennessee  and  Georgia,  as  well  as  the  better 
known  Hot  Springs  of  Virginia  and  other  re- 
sorts close  to  our  New  York  starting  point. 
In  fact,  now  that  we  are  near  home  again,  this 
survey  of  travel  possibilities  seems  woefully 
incomplete.  Our  country  is  a  vast  one  and  in 
the  space  available  it  has  been  possible  to  sug- 
gest only  a  few  of  its  greatest  attractions  in  the 
briefest  possible  manner,  but  if  the  intending 
tourist  will  write  to  the  passenger  department 
of  any  of  the  railroad  or  steamboat  companies 
mentioned  he  will  receive  complete  descriptive 
literature.  Moreover,  the  Readers'  Service 
Bureau  of  Country  Life  in  America  will 
gladly  assist  in  any  possible  way. 

A  WORD  FROM  THE  EDITORS 

AN  INTERESTING  sidelight  on  what 
Country  Life  in  America  readers 
are  interested  in  came  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  has  led  us  to  believe  that  as  many  people 
are  interested  in  farming  —  real  farming — 
as  in  rhododendrons,  automobiles,  or  Pom- 
eranians. 

In  our  March  15th  issue  —  the  Back-to-the- 
Land  Number  —  we  published  a  sketch  of  a 
model  five-acre  farm  that  received  a  prize  from 
Governor  Hadley  of  Missouri.  Accompanying 
this  was  a  brief  explanatory  article.  The 
author  had  furnished  a  full  description  of  the 
planting  plan,  but  this  we  did  not  publish  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  prove  dull  reading 
for  most  people.  Instead,  we  offered  to  send  a 
copy  of  this  fuller  description  to  anyone  who 
should  apply  to  our  Readers'  Service.  Almost 
immediately  requests  began  to  pour  in,  and  the 
manager  of  our  Readers'  Service  was  obliged 
to  secure  the  services  of  an  extra  typist  to  make 
copies  for  the  applicants.  After  the  rush  was 
over,  letters  like  this  came: 

Gentlemen: 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  with  many  thanks  receipt  of  "List 
of  Plantings"  of  a  model  five-acre  farm.  It  certainly  is 
wonderful  and  an  inspiration. 

(Mrs.)  Louise  C.  Walker, 

New  York  City. 

Now,  all  this  sheds  light  on  two  things  —  the 
interest  of  our  readers  in  real  farming,  and  the 
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Something  atliartivt,  » 
a  muiiI,  awniing  niiila 

I  you  have  ili«»aii%la«  tion  ami  an  impatient  <\t 
•ire  lu  .In  awav  wilh  faitrtl,    ugly,  ruinnionplace, 
paotljr  mad.  an.l  badly  h.ird  a»n.nR.  t 
The  ileciiion  i*  between  lelnferlitu  and  1 1  natufaclim 
A  trained  org aniialioti  i*  at  your  romnund  to  enhance 
the  appearance  id  your  hou»e  and  grnunilt.     |)<>  not 
In  poor  "|ac*«  at  all  tra.ln"  botch  your  awning  job 
and  «|»nl  the  appearance  of  your  country  place. 
Our  »pevialtv  for  many  ve an  haa  been  thr  making  u(  »pr- 
ciallv  dr«igncd  amninga  Irom  carefully  aelecird  canyai 
and  the  fitting  of  them  to  the  house  and  aurroundingi. 
Helieve  111  and  tend  for 
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119  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


100,000 

Imported  "Dutch 

BULBS  FREE 

I  'hi«Fre>c(>ffpr(o  July  1.1  »1  1 

As  an  extra  inducement  to  order 
your  Rulbs  early  and  to  avoid  being 
ruslu-d  later  in  the  season,  ajaj  will 
five  FREE  to  the  first  1000  people 
sending  orders  (or  16.00  or  more, 
100  Beautiful  Assorted  Narcissus  Bulbs, 
suitable  (or  naturalising  or  bedding. 
These  are  all  hardy,  Imfiorttd  Dutch 
Bulbs.  This  offer  is  good  until  July  1, 
Order  early  or  you  may  be  disappointed. 

Wo  are  Specialists 

in  Dutch  Bulbs  and  import  direct  from  immense 
stock  in  Hoi  land,  control  led  exclusively  by  us. 
We  therefore  sell  you  these  Superior  Imported 
Bulbs  as  low  as  wholesale  prices  on  ordinary 
American  stock.  We  import  to  order  only — 
so  do  not  wait  until  Fall  to  purchase  stock. 


Srarf  f>«far  r>v  our  tmpart  Pnrr  tint  0 
pe«r  ordir.  H'rt  t  *  at  omC9  OJ  yon  my  ■ 


srt  thiM  t<ffrr  again. 


A.  S.  DREYKH  COMPANY 

'Bulb  Importers 
478  Jadd  Street.  WOODSTOCK.  ILL. 


Is  Your  Water  Supply 
Satisfactory? 


If  not,  let  us  send  you 
scriptive  booklet  of  the 


System  of  Water  Supply 


Tells  how.  and  at  what  cost  your 
home,  summer  cottage,  farm,  hotel 
or  camp  can  be  supplied  with 

Water  Under  Pressure 

for  domestic  use.  6 re  protec- 
tion, irrigation  purposes,  etc 

Operated  by  electric 
motor,  gasoline  engine 
hand  power. 

One  of  ou  r 
standard  systems 
may  be  exactly 
suited  to  your  re- 
quirements. They 
are  designed  with 
special  reference 
to  this  class  ot  ser- 
vice, and  are  reliable,  simple  and  economical.  With  our  ex- 
perience and  manufacturing  facilities,  we  can  furnish 
Better  Equipment  for  Less  Money 

If  you  will  tell  us  briefly  your  water  needs,  we  will  send  our 
recommendations  free  of  cost  or  obligation  on  your  part. 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Water  Supply  Systems,  Power 
Pumps.  Rotary  Farm  Pumps.  Pneumatic  Tanks,  etc. 

Write  today  for  ou:  NEW  CATALOG. 
THE  DAYTON  PUMP  &  MFG.  CO. ,  Box  903,  Dayton, 0. 

Sew  York  Offict :  If  J  W.  43th  St. 
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Wo  believe  thai  hi^h  \ 
mileage  tires  require  the  use  -   K^,       -  \A 

of  hi$h  £rade  rubber,  hi$h  ^P"** 
Jrade  fabric  and  hi'rih  $rade  workmanship.   We  never  A 
expect  to  discover  any  substitute  for  Quality,  in  making  tires.  1 

We  be^i'n  down  in  Brazil,  Intylufi  nothm^but  the  finest 
Para  rubber  fop 
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After  special  treatment  this  becomes  the  toughest  rubber* 
known— the  basis  of  the  famous  "Tou^h  White  Tread". 

For  the  fabric  webe^in  with  the  cotton  itself;— discard- 
ing at  the  outset  over  99%  of  the  staple  ^pown  in  America. 

For  the  workmanship  we  be^m  with  the  man;  he  must 
be  skillful,  well  paid  and  well  housed.  He  is  assisted  by 
every  modern  device  and  by  every  discovery  of  oui»  exper- 
imental department. 

We  admit  that  we  are  "cranks  on  quality".   We  be- 
lieve the  service  you  flet  from  our  products  is  .ample 
justification.  We  believe  "Quality"  has  made  this 
the  largest  rubber  manufactory  in  the  world  and 
has  made  Goodrich  Tires 

The  Standard  Tires  of  America. 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  0. 

Branches  m  all         Largest  in  the  World  Wholesale  Tire 

Principal  Cities  Depots  Everywhere 


Branding  the  rubber 
ship 
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Again  a  Doubled  Demand 
for  No-Rim-Cut  Tires 


About  two  years  ago  the  Goodyear  No-Rim- 
Cut  tire  —  our  patented  tire  —  began  to  become 
the  sensation.  It  was  the  final  result  of  ten 
years  spent  in  tire-making. 

Last  year  our  tire  sales  trebled — jumped  to 
£8, 500.000  —  because  of  this  tire's  popularity. 

This  year  64  leading  motor  car  makers  made 
contracts  with  us  for  Xo-Rim-Cut  tires. 

Now,  about  600,000  Xo-Rim-Cut  tires  have 
been  sold  — enough  to  equip  150.000  cars.  The 
result  of  their  use  is  this 


(joODj^EAR 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Tread 


output  is  2,200  automobile  tires.  Yet  we  can't 
keep  up  with  our  orders. 

The  reasons  are  these: 

Goodyear  Xo-Rim-Cut  tires  make  rim  cutting 
impossible.  They  are,  in  addition,  10%  oversize. 
That  means  10%  more  carrying  capacity.  With 
the  average  car  it  adds  25%  to  the  tire  mileage. 

These  two  features  together,  under  aver- 
age conditions,  cut  tire  bills  in  two.  Yet 
they  cost  nothing  extra.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  buyers,  when  they  learn 
these  facts,  demand  the  Xo- 
Rim-Cut  tires  ? 


The  demand  for  these  cars 
is  more  than  twice  that  of 
last  year  —  six  times  that  of 
two  years  ago. 

Our  enormous  plants,  with 
three  shifts  of  men,  are  run 
night  and  day.    Our  daily 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  WREN  STREET,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branehet  and  Agtncif  in  103  Principal  Citie*  (316)  We  Make  All  Sort*  of  Rubbt-  77r«» 

Canadian  Factory:  Bowmanville,  Ontario  Main  Canadian  Office:  Toronto.  Ontario 


Our  TIRE  BOOK— based 
on  twelve  years  of  tire-mak- 
ing —  tells  many  facts  you 
should  know.  Ask  us  to  mail 
it  to  vou. 
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Tkr  Rcailtrs'  Smite  u-ill  furnish 
information  about  foreign  travel 
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Excelsior  Rust  Proof  Fence 

MOST  HOMES,  whether  in  city  or  suburbs,  need  some  fence  protection.  It  is  wise 
to  erect  a  fence  that  is  light  and  strong,  that  does  not  obscure  the  view,  and  that 
will  not  require  frequent  painting  to  protect  it  from  the  weather. 

EXCELSIOR  RUST  PROOF  FENCE  fills  all  these  requirements.  Any  one  can 
erect  it  and  it  will  outlast  any  other  fence  made.  Write  to  us  for  illustrated  catalog 
of  EXCELSIOR  FENCE,  showing  it  in  use.    State  the  name  of  your  local  dealer. 

ORDER  THROUGH  ANY  DEALER 

WRIGHT  WIRE  COMPANY,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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Make  canoeing  trips  your  week  end 
every  day  recreation  this  year.  Canoein 
is  the  most  popular,  healthful 
and  inexpensive  pastime 
of  the  summer  months. 

You  can  have  an  "Old  Town  Canoe"  in  a  size,  model  and  finish  to  suit  any  use  —  completely  guaranteed. 

Write  today  for  free  booklet,  illustrated  in  colors,  with  canoeing  scenes  from  Maine  to  California. 
Also  information  about  forming  canoe  clubs  if  you  wish  it.    Canoe  clubs  are  giving  great  outdoor 
pleasure  to  many  people  every  year.    Do  you  belong  to  one? 
OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO.,  1526Midd!eStreet,OldTown,Maine 
2000  Canoes  to  choose  from* 
Immediate  deliveries. 


YACHTS 

My  ILLUSTRATED  YACHT  LIST  describes  1200  craft 
for  sale  and  charter.  All  sizes  and  types— 260  pictures. 
Sent  Free  to  those  interested. 

STANLEY  M.  SEAMAN,  Yacht  Broker  (Estb.  1900) 
Suite  E,  220  Broadway,  New  York.  U.S.A. 


MAKES  BOATS  HUSTLE 

The  "Perfection"  Marine  Engine  stands  up  ui 
turd  work,  towing,  ferrying  and  the  like,  lasts 
long  as  the  boat  itself  and  needs  littleattention— just 
a  good  flow  of  gasoline  and  a  good  spark. 
PERFECTION  MARINE  MOTOR 

faera  everywhere  advise  its  purcb&se  in  preference  to  all 
other*.  We  build  2,2*$.  %%,  4,  0»d  6  H.  P.  in  the  single 
ojliader  engines;  also  7  to  30  H.P.  in  the  two,  three  tod  four 
cylinder  engines.  Prices  nnre  from  $40  to  $4jQ  according 
to  type  and  horse  power.    Write  for  catalogue. 

CAILLE  PERFECTION  MOTOR  C0„ 
IM  C»UJe  SU,  Detroit,  Mich.     ■•Send  for  our 
Stationary  Engine  Catalog  if  interestea  " 


mill 


Best  grade  cedar  canoe  for$  20 


I 


We  -ell  direct,  savins  yon  IS'JO.OO  on  aeanoe. 
All  canoes  cedar  and  copper  fastened.  We  make 
all  size*  and  styles,  also  power  canoes.  Write  for  tree  cata- 
log giving  prices  with  retailer's  profit  cut  out. 
We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  canoes  in  tire  world 
DJsTKOlTHOAT  CO.,  194  Bellevoe  Ave..l»etrolt,  Mich- 


Ow_  _  Our  beautiful  catalogue  shows  you  Hnrlasnn 
W  n    A    how  ycu  can  combine  home  comfort 

Slimmer   "iti  ttue  economy  and  attractive-  Portable 

Hness  in  cottages,  bungalows,  ga-  11 
o  m  e  rapes,  etc.  I"l  o  m  e  s 

E.  F.  HODGSON  COMPANY  112  Washington  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 

The  Reader's  Service  gives  infor- 
mation about  Real  Estate. 


always 


ELECTRIC  LAUNC 

No  power  boat  offers  the  comfort  and  luxury  of  the  electric  I 
Ladies,  and  even  children,  can  operate  it  with  perfect  ease  and 
safety      50   to  100   miles    on    one    charge    of    the  batteries. 

"THE  IDEAL  LAUNCH" 

for  use  on  mountain  lakes  and  rivers.    Theii  many  advantages:  safety,  simplicity  of  control, 
absence  of  noise,  heat  and  vibration,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired — the  refinement  of  boating. 
BOATS  IN  STOCK  READY  FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY,  18  H.,  21  ft.,  25  ft.  and  30  ft 

Address 

Write  for 
New  Catalogue 


GtC(J  7?7  Avenue  a,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


27  minutes  from  Liberty  and  23rd  Street  Ferric 
Automobile  route  6  miles.  West  42nd  Street  Fe 


C.  R.  R.  ol  N.  J.  to  West  8th  St. 
f  and  Hudson  County  Boulevard. 


While  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  this  a 
beautiful  magazine,  even  greater  effort  has  been 
expended  in  making  it  a  practical  magazine. 
One  by  one  the  problems  that  vex  and  harass 
the  amateur  rose  growei  are  taken  up  and 
threshed  out  by  the  most  successful  American 
rose  experts.  This  number  will  appear  June  15th. 

The  consulting  editor  is  Prof.  Charles  Sprague 
Sargent,  director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  and  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  in  the  realm  of  American  plant  breeding 
and  development.  He  is  the  author  of  "The 
Sylva  of  North  America,"  a  superb  work  in 
thirteen  volumes,  which  is  the  ultimate  authority 
on  the  subject  and  one  of  the  most  sumptuous 
scientific  publications  ever  produced  in  this 
or  any  other  country.  Professor  Sargent's  own 
estate,  Holm  Lea,  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  is  per- 
haps, all  things  considered,  the  finest  example 
of  landscape  gardening  in  America;  it  has  had 
a  great  influence  on  the  designing  of  American 
home  grounds  and  gardens.  This  estate  is  to 
be  described  by  Mr.  Wilhelm  Miller  in  our 
issue  of  July  1st. 

The  Arnold  Arboretum  which  was  described 
in  our  March  1st  issue,  contains  the  greatest 
collection  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  in  America; 
many  landscape  gardening  ideas  have  been 
introduced  here  and  much  has  been  achieved 
in  the  line  of  plant  breeding.  The  admirable 
arrangement  of  the  Arboretum  Jias  aided  in 
thig  work,  while  Professor  Sargent  has  also 
done  much,  by  his  introduction  of  many  trees 
and  shrubs  previously  unknown  to  American 
horticulturists,  and  by  his  manifold  writings, 
to  enlarge  and  clarify  the  ideas  and  to  improve 
the  practice  of  those  who  are  gradually  de- 
veloping an  American  style  of  landscape 
gardening. 

Some  of  the  most  important  roses  in  the 
world  have  been  produced  at  the  Arnold  Ar- 
boretum by  hybridizing,  and  Professor  Sargent 
and  his  associate  Mr.  Jackson  Dawson  are 
particularly  well  equipped  to  write  authorita- 
tively on  the  subject  of  rose  growing.  The 
whole  issue  has  been  so  carefully  planned  and 
prepared,  that  we  believe  it  to  be  the  greatest 
contribution  to  rose  literature  in  existence. 

Professor  Sargent  fires  the  opening  gun, 
and  the  number  will  contain  the  following 
illustrated  features:  "Roses  in  the  United  States 
—  Their  Limitations  and  Their  Possibilities," 
by  Charles  Sprague  Sargent;  "America's  Con- 
tribution to  Rose  Culture,"  by  Jackson  Daw- 
son; "Better  Ways  of  Using  Roses,"  by  Wil- 
helm Miller;  "An  Amateur's  Rose  Garden," 
by  Cornelius  V.  V.  Sewell;  "How  to  Grow 
Roses  in  America,"  by  E.  L.  D.  Seymour;  "The 
Scientific  Way  of  Choosing  Roses,"  by  Thomas 
McAdam;  "Rose  Growers  in  Debate"  —  a 
symposium;  "Roses  Worth  Crossing  a 
Continent  to  See,"  by  Kate  Stevens  Bingham; 
"Success  with  Fall  Planting,"  "A  Rose- Lovers' 
Bibliography,"  "Rose  Growing  in  the  North- 
west," the  usual  departments,  etc. 

USE  FOR  PIGMY  DEER 

RAISING  deer  like  chickens  for  pleasure 
and  profit,  may  seem  at  first  hearing 
a  strange  occupation,  but  for  the  deer 
in  question  one  does  not  need  a  baronial  estate. 
It  is  not  exactly  a  back-yard  industry,  but  with 
deer  the  size  of  small  dogs  and  ready  to  be 
domesticated,  almost  any  farmer  might  raise 
a  herd.  They  would  not  be  a  bad  ornament 
for  a  suburban  lawn  either. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  for  several 
years  has  been  discussing  th/  question  of  raising 
game  animals  as  a  paying  business.  Quite 
recently  it  issued  a  pamphlet  on  deer  raising 
and  gave  a  number  of  breeds  that  probably  would 
do  well  in  this  country,  saying  there  was  no 
reason  why  venison  should  not  be  a  staple  food 
with  the  people  instead  of  being  reserved  as 
a  luxury  for  a  small  proportion  of  the  rich. 

Then  there  came  a  practical  demand  on  the 
Department  for  some  meat  animal,  especially 
for  use  on  the  farms  of  the  South  that  would  be 
bigger  than  a  rabbit  or  a  turkey  and  yet  smaller 
than  a  sheep  or  a  pig,  so  that  if  one  were  killed 
it  could  be  eaten  by  the  average  family  before 
it  spoiled.  The  Department  replied  that  there 
were  such  animals  and  instanced  the  miniature 
deer  of  several  countries  as  a  possible  solution 
of  the  small  animal  problem.  Since  then  there 
have  been  numerous  calls  on  the  Department 
for  more  information  and  some  ranchers  and 
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Luggage  Cart 


Shooting  Brake 


Have  you  ever  tried  to  crowd  ten 
week-end  guests  in  a  seven-passen- 
ger touring  car?  Then  read  of  this 

■most  useful  of 
Country  Cars 

The  convertible  "Commer"  i.s  the  mosl  useful  heavy- 
f  In  I  y  ear  imaginable  for  count  ry  estates,  clubs  and  holds. 
It  lias  three  distinct  fields  of  usefulness: 

As  a  'bus, 

with  open  or  closed  top  or  no  top  at  all. 

As  a  luggage  car, 

carrying  up  to  2}  tons  besides  t  he  body. 

As  a  long-distance  touring  car 

fitted  with  berths  and  room  for  food  and 
clothing  or  fitted  up  as  a  shooting  brake 
for  a  hunting  trip. 

To  change  from  one  type  to  another  takes  but  a  few 
minutes.    Your  men-servants  can  do  it  easily. 

This  season  the  Commer  plant  at  Luton,  Kngland,  is 
able  to  spiire  us  a  few  Commer  chassis,  and  we  are  having 
convertible  bodies  built  to  suit  the  personal  preferences 
of  the  buyers.  Deliveries  can  be  made  about  a  month 
from  receipt  of  the  order. 

The  Commer  Car 

A    Convertible    Country    Estate  Car 

While  the  Commer  Car  is  new  to  this  country,  Commer 
chassis  have  been  in  successful  service  over  seven  years 
and  over  the  roads  of  six  continents. 

And  while  the  Commer  Car  is  sturdy  rather  than 
speedy,  this  type  is  capable  of  a  speed  of  from  25  to  30 
miles  an  hour. 

The  convertible  Commer  Car  is  used  abroad  on  such 
estates  as  those  of : 


Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Lonsdale, 
Right  Hon.  Earl  Brownlow, 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Glanusk, 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Joicey, 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Wimborne, 


Sir  George  Bullough, 
Sir  Evcrard  Hambo, 
Sir  Robert  Jardine, 
Sir  Samuel  Scott,' 
Hon.  Wilfred  Egerton. 


We  have  a  special  booklet  containing  full  descriptions, 
specifications,  designs  and  plans.  If  you  will  write  us  on 
your  letterhead,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  copy. 

The  chassis  comes  in  two  types,  costing 
$4750  and  $5250  respectively.  Every 
chassis  sold  is  equipped  with  solid  rub- 
ber tires  guaranteed  for  10,000  miles  of 
service. 

The  body  costs  from  $1000  upwards. 

Wyckoff,  Church  &  Partridge,  inc. 

Broadway  at  56th  St.  New  York  City 

The  Most  Complete  Motor  Service  in  America 
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Select  Your  Speed 
Indicator  FIRST- 


TO  have  a  Warner  Auto-Meter  on  your  car  is  more  important 
to  you  than  the  top,  the  ^lass  front,  or  any  other  accessory. 
It's  almost  as  important  as  the  car  itself.    This  statement  may 
at  first  seem  overdrawn  —  but 

Consider  These  Points  — 


No  m.itli-r  wh.it  top  or  gla«s  front  you  select, 
von  cannot       l.ir  wrong     ill  ir<-  i;imk|    Tht't  n 
definite  standard  •/  faint.      I  lie  Warner  is 

recognuril  n»  the  Standard  of  Speed  Indicator 
Value*  t>ccause  of  its  Supreme  <Juality  and  en- 
during accuracy.  You  can  go  away  -wronr  if 
you  select  the  wrong  Speed  Indicator,  for  not 
all  are  good. 

When  v on  buy  a  Warner  Auto- Meter,  "The 
Aristocrat  of  Speed  Indicators, "  you  .in-  buying 
for  ytmri  ahead.  Von  will  u-oit  not  only  on  this 
car,  but  on  m.uiv  others.  fliis  i*  history.  We 
are  dnilv  hearing  of  W.imers  which  have  l>een 
transferred  to  the  seventh  and  eiglith  car— and 
which  are  still  as  accurate  and  reliable  as  when 
new. 

The  Speed  Indicator,  if  it  lie  the  sensitive, 
accurate  and  wondron*l\  'titrable  Warner,  will 
give  you  a  correct  indication  of  \<>nr  speed  and 
distance  as  long  as  you  drive  any  car  —  or 
i< i  c  i  cars, 

<  *r.  if  you  do  not  care  to  transfer  it  from  one 
car  l"  .mother,  it  cm  .ilwavs  l>o  ~.  .M  »rcond 
hand  for  half  to  two-thirds  what  you  paid  for  it, 
irrespective  of  age  or  how  many  miles  it  has 
indicatetL  There  is  a  brisk  demand  for  second- 
hand Warners.  Kvcry  Warner  ever  in.i.lc 
(except  a  few  destroyed  in  fire  or  accident)  is 
giving  perfect  service  on  tome  car. 


The  Speed  Indicator  is  the  most-looked-at 
thing  on  an  automobile.  The  driver  refers  to 
it  constantly  every  instant  the  car  is  in  motion. 

Other  car  owners  and  those  who  pass  your 
car  when  drawn  up  at  the  curb,  look  for  the  Speed 


Indicator  when  deciding  for  themselves  or  for 
others  whether  you  are  driving  a  good  car 
or  not 

It  is  common  knowledge  among  Mo- 
torists and  Ijiynien  that  the  Warner  is 
the  ttightli  %Mn\lUf  "jpU)A  Indicatorand 
that  it  is  used  on  the  but  tan. 

Therefore,  if  the  car  carries  a  Warner  on  the 
flash,  they  unhesitatingly  brand  that  car  as  Good. 
If  it  is  an  inferior  and  unreliable  Speed  Indica- 
tor, the  fjuality  of  the  car  is  open  to  suspicion 
in  their  minds.  Our  Hrnnch  Managers  and 
Salesmen  in  every  important  city  report  having 
many  times  heard  people  on  the  sidewalk,  who 
have  stopped  l>eside  a  car,  say  in  almost  the 
same  words : 

"I  do  not  see  the  name  of  the  car, 
l>ut  it  muit  be  a  good  one  for  it  has  a 
Warner  Auto-Meter  on  it" 

Now  for  the  other  side  of  the  story  : 

One  of  our  officials  who  stopped  to  admire  a 
"classy"  looking  car  in  front  of  the  Chicago 
Athletic  Club  a  few  weeks  ago,  found  two  Postal 
Telegraph  boys  likewise  admiring  it  As  he 
approached,  one  was  saying  to  the  other  : 

"  It's  a  classy  Ixxit  all  right,  but  gee  ! 
the  guy  *t  owns  it  must  lie  a  cheapskate 
—  look  at  de  Speed  Indicator.  Me 
hrudder  train  one  like  dat  off  his  mo- 
tor bike. " 


We  are  stating  facts  when  we  say  that  the 
Quality  Warner  is  accepted  by  the  General 
Public  as  a  reliable  index  of  the  Quality  of  the 
ear  which  carries  it  on  the  dash. 


WARNER 


"The  Aristocrat  of  Speed  Indicators  " 


New  Model  M2,  $125 

The  New  Model  M2  has  an  £jrirj  T'if  Run.  permitting 
the  trip  odometer  to  be  set  to  start  at  any  desired  mile- 
age. The  highest  grade  Chelsea  Clock  now  has  tuiiidt 
wind  mud  m  (see  illustration).  This  model  is  supplied 
with  Warner  large-figure  odometer. 

Season.  100.000  miles  and  repeat. 

Trip.  IJBB  miles  and  repeat. 

Hlcctric  lights  over  clock  and  under  bezel  of  instru- 
ment.   The  most  popular  Warner  model. 

MoJil  Ki.  the  same  as  New  Model  M .  but  without  the 
Chelsea  Clock,  is  also  very  popular  at  I: 

Mrtdtt  02  —  "  T*A#  Tuimi  "  —  is  the  same  instrument  as 
New  Model  M  above,  but  with  large  Chelsea  Clock,  same 
size  as  Auto-Meter,  and  set  horizontally  beside  it.  The 
ulnmait  in  bigb-class  instrument  making  —  ties. 

Auto-Meter  prices  range  from  SV).  for  Model  R.  up- 
ward to  $145.  Speed  mechanism  is  the  same  on  all 
models.  Style.  Odometer  and  6nisb  only  are  different. 
Any  model,  with  100  mile  per  hoar  speed  dial,  at  slight 
additional  charge.  All  regular  dials  show  any  speed  up 
to  60  miles  an  hour. 

The  1912  Unbreakable 
Shaft  Casing 

This  is  made  from  two  sizes  of  High  Carbon  Spring 
Steel  Wire  (construction  patented)  wound  into  an  oil- 
tight  flexible  tube  which  cannot  be  broken  in  use.  This 
overcome-  shaft  troubles  under  greatest  speed  strains, 
jars  or  shocks. 


The  Warner  can  be  secured  through  reputable  Automobile  dealers  in  any  city  or 
town  in  the  United  States.  Warner  branches  are  maintained  in  all  the  principal 
cities  for  the  convenience  of  these  dealers  and  their  customers.  Inquiry  to  Beloit 
or  at  our  branches  is  invited  for  Warner  literature. 

Warner  Instrument  Company 

Main  Offices  and  Factory 

1155  Wheeler  Avenue,  Beloit,  Wisconsin 


Branch  Houses  Maintained  at 


Atlanta 
Boston 
BuBalo 


Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 


Denver 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 


Kansas  City 
Los  Angeles 
New  York 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburg 
Portland,  Ore. 


San  Francisco 
Seattle 

St.  Louis  (119) 
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IN  helping  our  subscribers  find  country  homes,  we    shall  expand  "The   READERS'  SERVICE"  to 
include  realty  developments.   We  do  this   largely  because  so  many  of  our  readers  have  asked 
our  opinion  about  various  real  estate  developments  in  and  around  New  York  City. 

We  shall,  of  course,  continue  to  meet  the  demand  for  information  concerning  farms  and 
estates  everywhere,  and  COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  AMERICA'S  READERS'  SERVICE  will  supply  to  all  who 
ask  first-hand  facts;  there  is  no  charge  for  this  service  and  it  is  rendered  promptly. 

Manager  Real  Estate  Dept.,  Country  Life  in  America        ■         11-13  West  32d  Street,  New  York  City 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


A  Little  Kingdom 

of  Your  Own 

To  the  out-of-door  enthusiast  it  offers  un- 
usual attractions,  broad  fields ;  virgin  forests ; 
rocky  crags ;  hunting,  fishing,  bathing,  boat- 
ing, good  harbor.    An  ideal  spot  for  a 

Gentleman's  Estate,  Club,  Summer 
Home  or  Resort 

For  further  information  address 
JOHN  R.  DEAN       New  Britain,  Conn. 


A BEAUTIFUL  Island  of  275  Acres  lying 
in  the  historic  waters  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  is  to  be  sold.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  more  charming  location  for  a  summer 
home  and  profitable  farm.  Schuyler  Island 
lies  one-half  mile  from  the  New  York  shore. 
When  one  sets  foot  on  its  fertile  fields  he 
commands  unsurpassed  views  of  the  broad 
expanse  of  water,  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the 
Adirondacks,  and  rising  above  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake,  the  famous  Green  Mount- 
ains of  Vermont, 


Exquisite  Design 
Rich  Finish 


DUTCH  COLONIAL  HOUSE 

The  Van  Wyck  Estates,  SCARSDALE,  N.  Y. 

Situated  amid  generous  grounds  and  ideal  surroundings.  The  spot  to  make  your  dreams  come 
true.  Five  minutes  from  the  station.  Electric  service.  House  of  n  rooms.  Three  Baths. 
Outside  sleeping  deck.  Dutch  fireplaces.  Latest  interior  devices.  A  panorama  of  loveliest 
nature  all  about.     Attractive  terms.  Address 


JMB  Irving  W.  Young,  Jr.       Tel.  1S47        White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


NEW  ROCHELLE  —  Premium  Point 

This  handsome  stucco  mansion  for  sale  on  very  attractive  terms.  17 
rooms  and  3  baths,  complete  and  modern  in  every  detail.  Interior  excep- 
tionally attractive.  Hot  water  heat,  open  plumbing,  electric  light,  deco- 
rated. 3l/2  acres.  Combination  garage  and  stable,  outbuildings,  beauti- 
ful lawns  and  garden.    Sound  view. 

P.  W.  MACKENZIE       500  FIFTH  AVENUE       NEW  YORK  CITY 


For  Sale  at  New  Windsor 

Between  Cornwall  and  Newburg,  N.  Y. 
The  Magnificent  Country  Seat 

wASPETONG"-?85  acres 

Close  to  Interstate  Pai^ 

Gorgeous  views  from  house,  on  a  hill  fifty  feet 
above  road,  250  feet  above  Hudson.  Finished  in 
hardwood  with  hardwood  floors,  24  rooms  and  5 
baths;  electric  light  and  gas  on  place.  Large  garage 
and  stables.  Concrete  dairy  and  cow  barns  for  90  cat- 
tle. Unlimited  water  supply.  Steam  and  electric 
pumps.  Ice  pond  and  brook.  A  complete  "gentle- 
man's farm."  One  hour,  20  minutes  from  New  York. 

Cost  $225,000:  sell  $110,000 

S.  Osgood  Pell  &  Co.,  542  5th  Ave.,  New  York 


ESTATE  FOR  SALE 

Meadowbrook  Farm,  suitable  for  home  or 
Country  Club,  in  the  heart  of  the  famous 
Mohawk  Valley  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, three  miles  west  of  Fonda,  on  fine 
macadam  turnpike.  100  acres,  including 
woodland.  All  modern  conveniences, 
pure  running  water.  Large  house  and 
barns,  beautiful  lawns  and  shade  trees. 
Boating  and  fishing.  Complete  descrip- 
tion and  portfolio  of  ten  photographs 
of  this  estate  will  be  sent  on  request. 

C.  S.  LOTRIDGE,  Fonda,  New  York 


This  Handsome  House  For  Sale 

Designed  by  a  well  known  architect  and  builder  under  his 
personal  supervision.  Sound  in  structure  and  attractive  in 
appearance.  White  stucco  with  red  roof  —  Italian  Villa 
style.  Artistically  decorated.  Has  12  roomt,  3  baths 
and  enclosed  loggia  or  sun-parlor.    All  rooms  light  and  airy. 

Price  and  Terms  Very  Reasonable 

Also  other  attractive  houses  and  desirable  build- 
ing plots  for  sale  —  the  very  choicest  locations  in 
New  York's  most  beautiful  suburb,  Garden  City. 
Send  for  booklet  entitled  "How  To  Buy  Sub- 
urban Real  Estate  Intelligently." 

GAGE  E.  TARBELL,  320  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Up  in  the  Beautiful  Catskills. 
Good  40  Acre  Farm  for  $1900. 

Quaint  substantial  2-story  7-room  house  with  five  open  fireplaces;  charmingly 
situated  only  %  mile  to  large  village  an.H.  one  mile  to  railroad;  splendid  place 
to  take  summer  boarders;  land  is  level,  good  soil;  an  ideal  place  for  poultry 
and  fruit,  good  barn  34  x  40  and  wagon  house;  owner  has  business  elsewhere, 
cannot  care  for  it:  you  must  act  quickly  if  you  want  it  at  J1900,  part  cash.  For 
photograph  of  residence  and  further  details  and  traveling  directions  to  see  this 
and  scores  of  ether  splenuid  farms  and  homes  in  the  mountains,  near  spark- 
ling lakes,  or  on  the  seashore,  see  page  9,  Strout's  Farm  Catalogue  34.  «°py 
free.    Sta  ion,  2717.  E.  A.  Strout,  47  W.  34th  Street.  New  York. 


A  Country  House  and  My  Own 
Little  Garden 

Did  you  ever  hear  any  one  say  they  were  looking  forward  to  getting  it? 
We  have.  If  you  were  that  p-rson  and  were  able  to  purchase  a  small  piece 
of  ground,  would  you  know  where  to  get  just  what  you  wanted?  Through 
our  magazine,  COUNTRY  Life  IN  AMERICA,  we  are  in  constant  touch 
with  reliable  real  estate  agents  everywhere.  Without  charge,  our  Readers' 
Service  will  put  you  in  touch  with  these  agents,  who  will  search  and  secure 
for  you  your  ideal  place. 

Mgr.  Real  Estate  Dept.,  Country  Life  in  America 

11-18  IVeel  RSd  Street,  Hew  York  City 


K  542 

■E 


WATER  FRONT  PLOTS 

With  Beautiful 

PRIVATE  BEACHES 

AT 

Wampage  Shores,  L.  I. 

35  Minutes  to  New  York 
R.  It,  Station  Port  Washington 

1  -  I  ACRE  OR  MORE 

The  beautiful  country,  dotted  with  the  fine  estates 
of  many  wealthy  New  Yorkers,  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  "WAMPAGE  SHORES,"  the 
great  attraction  of  the  clear  waters  of  the  Sound, 
the  quality  of  improvements  (all  wires  in  conduits) 
make  "W  AM  PAGE  SHORES"  the  most  ideal 
home  place  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 

"Sold  at  not  loo  grent  cost.' 
Write  for  illustrations 
.  OSGOOD  PELl.  &  CO., 
542  Fifth  Ave.  Tel.  5610  Bryant 
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Paul  H.lrvin &  Maynard  C.  Perkins 

I  xiiy  lil.unl  Kr  tl  I  n\i\lr  I II vr nlnir nta 
Main  I  mr  S|m  i  1.1 1 mt.H 

Suite  287,  Metropolitan  Tower 

T«L  4301  Craav.  Ntw  York  lily 


For  Sale    Whiteface  Inn  Property 

Hi-    matt  litairabU  h«i*l  •ll«  in  the  Adirondack*,  Intituling 


Addreaa  Adirondack  Company  Room  «I4.  No  17  Battery 
PUc«\  N»w  YurK  Qn 


ADIRONDACKS 

If  you  want  a  camp  or  cottage  on  any  lukc  in  the 
.Vlitviitl.icki  wnil  lor  .m  illustr.itril  lionkU-t. 

W.  F.  ROBERTS  REAL  ESTATE  OFFICE 
vu.in.ic  I  .ike  New  York 


FOR  SALE— To  Close  an  Estate 


building*.   sniitrinirmlcnO   liou*e,   etc     Term*  rea«nnabl*. 
Prica  and  full  iunkulir<  .1  I'OUNTRV  UK  I' Alt  I'M  EN  T, 
PEASE    <*  ELLIMAN 

•  IO   Ma  II*     -   knN|  Nr.   \  ,.rk  <  It, 


NEW  JERSEY 


Princeton 


H.tn<l<ome  home*  amid  hralthful  surroundings    n..  ni  inui  n 


(or  sale  or  rent,  furnished  or  unfurnished. 

WALTER  B.  HOWE.  Princeton.  N.  J. 
New  Yotk  Olnce.  56  Cedar  Street 


Poultry  Farm 

in  South  Jersey  for  sale  cheap.  Fine  residence  all 
improvements,  every  convenience.  Extensive  build- 
ings, f.trm  implements,  fruit  trees,  63  acres  of  land. 
Stocked  and  in  operation.  Owners  too  far  awav  to  look 
after  faim.    Credit  opportunity.    Asking  price  {1  5,000. 

Woodlands  Farm        Iona,  New  Jersey 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ROSE  HILL 
Gentleman's  Estate  in  Waltham 

This  estate  comprises  house  of  15  rooms,  two 
cottages:  horse  stable  with  20  box  stalls;  cow  barn 
with  tieups  for  80  head;  garage  and  ice  house;  land 
comprises  18  acres  with  about  600  trees,  imported 
and  native  shrubs  and  6ne  pear  orchard;  the  house 
sets  back  from  the  street  about  1,000  ft.,  and  is 
approached  by  a  beautiful  tree-bordered  avenue; 
house  has  modern  conveniences,  is  retired,  and 
should  satisfy  anyone  desiring  a  home  of  this 
description.    For  further  particulars  address 

F.  H.  BROWN".  Waltham,  Mass. 


MARYLAND 


FOR  SALE- ATTRACTIVE  ESTATE 
AND  FARM  IN  OPERATION 

Near  King's  Creek,  Maryland 

Three  through  trains  daily.  Penn.  R.  R. 
400  acres — half  in  effective  cultivation,  half  in  woodland. 
Fruit. vegetables,  wheat,  nay,  etc.  Tomatoes  (6acres)  a  specialty 
and  ready  sale. 

FINE  BRICK  HOUSE 

of  the  Colonial  period  (1789)  in  a  perfect  state.  Manager's 
house  (new  1010).  13  other  good  farm  buildings — stables, 
bams,  dairy,  chicken  and  smoke  houses,  piggery  (concrete), 
silo,  wagon  bouse,  etc. 

Live  stock,  geese  and  implements  for  sale. 

Shooting  and  fishing  excellent.  Creek  navigable  from  bouse 
to  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Terms  easy.    For  details,  photographs,  etc.,  apply  to 

WILLIAM  B.  TUTHILL        287  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


M  MNE 


MAINE 


FOR  SALE 
GRINDSTONE  NECK,  MAINE 
(Winter  Harbor 


'ACQUIT AC,"  •  beautiful  MimrMr  rnlrlrnce 
Frenchman'*  tiny  facing  Green  Mountain, 
ml  6  acre*     Modern  Slime  and  Shingle  I  Inline 


llanement:  lurnnt 
I  u|,|  1 1,1  ikf  Rniim; 
Coal  Bln». 

Fimt  Floor:  Hull; 


;  Laundry;  Drying  Room; 
Wine   Clotet;    Hal  broom, 


I  ■ 


Cleaning  Ro 


Butler  *  Room.  Jinl 
Four  Oim-ii  Firr|ilacaa.  • 
Second  HiMir.    it  Muster's  ll<  -droom*;  5  llilhrimm*.  fiOp-n  I- iri  |>la<  i  s,  S'-wing  Room;  Mniil  .  Room;  Storage  Room 
I  Ultl  Wool    I  Srrvanta'  Bedroom*;  BnlliriMim.    Stable:  5  Stall*;  room  (or  4  Carriage*;  4  Room*  lor  Men 
At  Grind«tone  Nerk  thefi  ii  Golf,  Safe  Harbor  for  Boot»;  Club  Home;  Swimming  Pool;  Cmino;   Trnnia  Court*;  Drives; 
Automobile*;  etc  ,  etc 


APPLY  TO 


EDWARD  B.  MEARS 


Bar  Harbor,  Maine 


FOR  SALE 
This  Eight-Room  Bungalow. 

Clearwater  Pond 

MAINE. 

S ITU  ATE  I)  on  the  shores  of  this  l>cau- 
tiful  lake,  on  aljout  15  acres  of  land, 
largely  wooded,  with  about  400  ft.  front- 
age on  lake.  House  50  ft.  front  and  40 
ft.  deep,  very  substantially  built.  Large 
living  room  with  fire-place,  3  chambers, 
bath  room.  kil.  hen  and  panlrv.  first  floor.  .5  chambers  on  second  floor.  Completely  furnished  throughout, 
running  hot  and  cold  water,  modern  plumbing,  lighted  by  acetylene  gas.  New  boat  house,  wood  shed  ice 
house  and  summer  house.  Excellent,  never  failing,  spring  water  piped  into  house.  One  Swampscott  built 
gasolene  launch,  1%  ft.  long,  comparatively  new.  One  16  ft.  steel  motor  boat,  row  boats  and  canoes,  docks, 
etc.  The  outlook  is  beautiful  across  the  lake  to  the  village  of  Aliens  Mills,  which  is  5  miles  from  Farmington, 
Maine.  Everything  well  arranged  and  in  perfect  condition.  A  complete  outfit  in  every  respect,  has  been 
built  but  four  years.    Selling  to  settle  estate.    For  further  particulars,  address 

ARTHUR  W.  BURKE,  4  LIBERTY  SQUARE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Estates,  Farms.  Gcntle- 
F  men's  Residences, 
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v?f*>_  and  Building 

jQU,.     "\  Sitrs. 

template  .1  change  \y#v 
to  ilif  shore  or  Inland 
Country  as  a  place  of  Residence  * 
or  to  establish  a  Summer  Home. 
I  offer  my  services  and  long  experience 
for  your  benefit. 

Laurence  Timmons 

Opp.  R.  R.  station.    Tel.,  456 — 
Greenwich,  Conn 
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FOR   RENT  UNFURNISHED 


Smith  Bids. 


Colonial  Mansion  —  21  Rooms  —  o 
Baths — 20  Acres — Stable-land  Garage 
THOMAS  N.  COOKE 


Tel.  430 


Greenwich,  Conn. 
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FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

Or  Rent  for  term  of  years  furnished  Norfolk,  Conn. 

Colebrook  Farm,  550  acres,  large  house  and  barns,  two  trout  brooks  and  pond  on  property- 
Fine  woodland,  pasturage,  large  hay  yield.  Two  miles  from  village.  Every  modern  improve- 
ment. House  contains  living  room,  entrance  hall,  library,  dining  room,  kitchen,  laundry, 
servants'  dining  room,  two  pantries,  seven  master's  rooms,  three  bath  rooms,  four  large 
servants*  rooms  and  bath.  Garage  with  two  bed  rooms.  Farm  barns  and  equipment. 
Price  $40,000.    Will  divide.  Apply 

W.  E.  DENNIS  NORFOLK.  CONN. 
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N  THE  heart  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
regions  in  this  State  we  offer  a  truly  elegant 
country  home.  The  environment  is  perfect; 
health,  pleasure,  and  picturesque  conditions 
prevail  in  the  most  pronounced  form.  The 
perfect  setting  of  this  historic  and  interesting 
home  is  appreciated  as  you  approach  the  mag- 
nificently shaded  lawn,  with  its  rare  trees,  firs, 
boxwood,  maples  and  cedars.  The  handsome 
colonial  mansion  has  12  rooms,  with  modern 
equipment.    The  outbuildings  are  complete. 

The  farm  contains  300  acres  and  is  in  high 
state  of  cultivation. 

This  property  is  in  shape  to  be  occupied  by 
people  of  culture  and  refinement.  Price, 
$50,000.    Illustrated  pamphlet. 

Free  Real  Estate  Register  Describing  200  Splendid  Farms  in  Best  Portion  of  State 

H.  W.  HILLEARY  &  CO.  Charlottesville,  Va. 


TIDEWATER,  VIRGINIA. 

Fine  River  front  Plantations  on  the  James 
and  York  Rivers.  1.212  acres.  Old  Colonial  Home. 
$80,000.  2.200  acres.  $60,000.  545  acres.  $20,000. 
200  acres.  $12,000.  200  acres.  $5,000.  135  acres. 
$3,500.  750  acres.  $12,000.  Also  small  farms, 
some  with  water  fronts  and  some  not.  For  par- 
ticulars address 

-Deverell  and  Co.,  Claremont,  Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Virginia  and  Maryland  Colonial  Estates 

Send  for  our  new  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue 
L.  We  make  a  specialty  of  high  class  water  front 
properties  on  the  famous  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland, 
Colonial  Estates,  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  all 
other  sections  of  Virginia.    20  years'  experience. 

Southern  Farm  Agency  Lynchburg,  Va. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Have  you  tried  AIKEN? 
Do  you  want  a  winter  HOME? 
Two  desirable  furnished  houses  FOR  SALE 
at  summer  prices.     One  unfurnished  residence, 
with  fine  grounds,  also  FOR  SALE.' 
JOHN  LAIRD,   Real  Estate.    AIKEN.  S.  C 


WANTED 


AN  EDUCATED  gentleman  forty-eight  years 
of  age,  now  engaged  as  an  expert  in  work 
■  entailing  heavy  responsibility  desires  to 
change  to  a  position  as  resident  superintendent  of 
a  large  farm  or  country  estate.  The  best  of  refer- 
ences, as  to  suitable  training,  executive  ability, 
and  integrity  are  available.  Box  185.  Care  of 
Country  Lite  in  America,  Garden  City,  L.  I. 


List  of  Representative 
Agents  and  Their 
Respective  Localities 

Every  agent  whose  name  is  printed  below 
has  been  vouched  for  by  one  of  the  princi- 
pal banks  of  each  city.  Country  Life 
IN  America  readers  need  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  inquiring  of  or  dealing  with  them. 
Address  REAL  ESTATE  DEPART- 
MENT,  Country  Life  in  America 


WANTED 

Position  as  Superintendent  or  General  Manager  of  Gentle- 
man's Country  Estate  or  farm  foreman,  where  years  of  prac- 
tical experience  can  be  used  advantageously.  The  writer  is 
married,  35  years  of  age,  but  has  no  family.  Can  furnish 
very  best  of  references,  including  letters  of  appreciation 
from  well  known  landscape  architects  for  services  rendered. 
Kindly  address  letters  to  Box  188,  care  of  Country  Life  in 
America,  Garden  City,  L.  I. 


CONNECTICUT 

GREENWICH,  Smith  Bldg.,  Franklin  Edson, 

Raymond  B.  Thompson  Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

PITTSFIELD,  "  Berkshire  Hill  properties  "      Bruce  &  Co. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

DOVER,  464  Central  Ave.,  C.  H.  Bradley 

NEW  JERSEY 

RIDGEWOOD,  Fone  50,  Village  and  Farm  property, 

S.  S.  Walstrum 

NEW  YORK 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  377  Broadway,  Lester  Bros. 
ROCHESTER,  I  Exchange  St.,  C.  F.  Garfield  Real  Estate  Co. 

VERMONT 

BURLINGTON,  Farms,  Summer  Homes,  Reynolds  Real  Estate 

VIRGINIA 

NORFOLK,  Baldwin  Bros.,  94  Brooke  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va, 


POSITION  WANTED 

AS  SUPERINTENDENT  OR  GARDENER 
Proficient  in  all  departments  pertaining  to  the 
successful  management  of  a  gentleman's  country 
estate,  including  greenhouses,  orchid,  fruit  and  veg- 
etable forcing  houses,  care  of  lawns,  flower  gardens 
and  shrubberies. 

Box  189,  care  Country  Life  in  America,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICE  can  recommend  tor  the  summer  months  ex- 
perienced tutors;  companions;  summer  camp  counsellors;  boat- 
men for  sail  or  motor:  chauffeurs;  electricians;  farmhands;  for- 
esters; gardeners;  general  men  on  country  places;  stenographers; 
private  secretaries;  musicians;  hotel  waiters;  bell-boys;  clerks; 
swimming  teachers;  tennis-markers;  country  club  stewards,  and 
reliable  men  for  a  variety  of  other  occupations.  Address  all 
communications  to  the  Secretary  for  Employment,  9  Univer- 
sity Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


GARDENER 

A  gentleman  whose  gardener  is  leaving  him  voluntarily 
after  ten  years'  employment,  desires  to  assist  him  in  getting 
a  good  steady  place.  He  thoroughly  understands  vegetables, 
flowers,  etc.,  and  has  had  charge  of  ahorse,  cow  and  lawns. 
Married.  No  children.  Honest,  sober  and  very  industrious. 
Address,  Gardener,  care  of 

DONALD  McLEOD,  Highland  Falls,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Country   Life  in  America  readers 
are  looking  ior  desirable  properties. 
Manager  Real  Estate  Department. 


NO  DELAY  TO  GET  THE  CLOTHES  DRY  ON  WASH  DAY 


rrr 


When  using  the '  'CHIC A  GO-FRANCIS ' '  Combined  Clothes  Dryer  and  Laundry 
Stove.  Clothes  are  dried  without  extra  expense,  as  the  waste  heat  from  the  laundry 
stove  dries  the  clothes.  Can  furnish  stove  suitable  for  burning;  wood,  coal  or  gas. 
Dries  the  clothes  as  perfectly  as  sunshine  Especially  adapted  for  use  in  Residences, 
Apartment  Buildings  and  Institutions.  AH  Dryers  are  built  to  order  in  various 
sizes  and  can  be  made  to  fit  almost  any  laundry  room.  Write  today  for  descriptive 
circular  and  our  handsomely  illustrated  No.  C  12  Catalog.    Address  nearest  office. 

CHICAGO  DRYER  CO.    OR   SHANNON  MFG.  CO. 

630  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO  124  Lexington  Ave..  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Architects'  Directory 

In  this  department  are  printed  advertisements  of  archi- 
tects, landscape  designers,  sanitary  and  constructing  engi- 
neers. This  department  enables  architects  to  get  in  touch 
with  readers  who  intend  to  build.  Special  rates.  Address 
ARCHITECTS'  DEPARTMENT,  Country  Lite  in  America, 
11-13  W.  32d  St..  N.  Y. 


WHY  REPLACE 
ROTTEN  WOOD 
WITH  WOOD 
THAT  WILL  ROT? 

When  you  repair  the  roof,  the  porch, 
the  barn,  the  fence,  or  anything  else, 

WHY,  OH,  WHY 

DONT  YOU  INSIST  ON 


"THE  WOOD  ETERNAL" 

CYPRESS  Defies  All  ROT  INFLUENCES. 
Get  your  CYPRESS  ("and no  substitutes!") 
from  your  nearest  Lumber  Dealer. 
Write  our  "All-round  Helps  Dept."  TODAY 
Tell  us  your  plans — and  needs — and  we  '11  send 
you  at  once  the  Vol.  of  Cypress  Pocket  Library 
that  fits  your  case.  {Full  c/~Valuable  Pointers.  ) 

So.  Cypress  Mfrs.  Assn.  j^J-  New  Orleans,  La. 


AVIATORS'  DIRECTORY 
H.  Graham  Carter 

FLYING  BLERIOT  MONOPLANE,  From  England, 

now  booking.    Permanent  address 

CARTER  &  SON,  No.  1934  Jerome  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Aviator  Bernard  Levey 

(Bleriot  Monoplane)  To  Tour  the  World;  Guarantees  Flights. 
After  prize  moneys.    Now  Booking. 

Permanent  address.  263  So.  Second  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ladis  Lewkowicz 

Licensed  pilot  Aviator  Aero  Club  of  France.  Now  booking. 
Flights  guaranteed.    Bleriot  monoplane. 

5  Dannat  Place,  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


The  American  Scfiool  of  Aviation 

Correspondence  Course 

Most  thorough,  practical  instruction  in  the  science  of 
aeronautics;  thorough  preparation  in  operation;  general 
principles  for  practical  aviation.    Send  for  particulars  to 

M.  K.  Kasmar,  Sec,  1952  W.  North  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


PRACTICAL 
REAL  ESTATE 
METHODS 

By  Thirty  New  York  Experts 

A UNIQUE  symposium  of 
some  thirty-odd  chapters, 
dealing  with  every  branch  of 
the  real  estate  business. 

<J  Buying,  selling,  leasing, 
renting,  improving,  devel- 
oping, and  financing  real 
estate  —  these  and  kindred 
topics  are  discussed  by  men 
of  ability  and  knowledge. 

Net.  $2.00  (postage  20c.) 
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Mr.  Harmon  starting  on  his  flight  across  Long  Island  Sound 


FLYING  AS  A  SPORT  FOR  AMATEURS 
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By  CLIFFORD  B.  HARMON 
H.   Hare,  VV.  J.  Hearfiei. d,  C. 


H.    Detrich,    and  others 
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a    hazard  can 


HERE  is  no  question  that 
flying  is  a  sport.  It 
is  one  of  the  kingliest 
sports  that  has  ever  come 
upon  the  stage  of  human  ac- 
tivity. It  has  in  it  no  element 
of  the  commonplace.  It  is 
unusual  in  all  its  phases.  The 
only  thing  it  has  in  common 
with  other  sports  is  the  ele- 
ment of  risk.  A  pastime 
scarcely    be    denominated  a 


without 
sport. 

Rut  even  in  the  tie  that  binds  it  to  other  sports,  flying 
is  unusual.  It  is  not  only  risky  —  fraught  with  natural 
hazards  that  come  with  attempting  extremes  —  but  it 
involves  a  desperate  species  of  daring  that  is  wholly  absent 
in  other  sports. 

A  man  can  ride  a  horse  at  tremendous  speed  and  perform 
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intricate  evolutions,  and  still  depend  upon  a  very  wide 
margin  of  safety.  The  game  horse  like  the  game  man  has 
a  strongly  developed  instinct  of  self-preservation.  The 
automobile  thunders  around  race  cources  with  stupifying 
rapidity,  but  like  the  horse,  like  the  motor-boat,  like  all 
earth-bound  forms  of  activity,  it  does  not  violate  the  law 
of  gravity.  There  are  many  chances  for  safety  so  long 
as  you  have  something  beneath  you  less  impalpable  than 
air.  Flying  is  the  only  method  of  travel  in  which  the  law 
of  gravity  is  man's  enemy.  In  automobiling,  for  example, 
the  law  of  gravity  is  man's  best  friend. 

While  flying  for  the  Country  Life  in  America  Flight 
Trophy,  on  my  first  attempt,  and  when  about  four  or  five 
miles  from  the  starting  point,  my  aeroplane  seemed  to  lose 
speed  and  power,  and  from  a  height  of  about  five  hundred 
feet  I  started  to  drop  as  if  I  had  suddenly  gone  into  an 
immense  well.  There  is  where  the  skill  of  experience  came 
in.  Without  a  second  to  consider,  I  knew  I  must  land. 
I  shot  my  elevating  plane  forward  as  far  as  it  would  go  in 
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Gentlemen,  I  did  not  go  up  before  because  I  was  afraid." 
Vet  no  matter  whether  anybody  else  goes  up  or  not,  Captain 
Baldwin  will  almost  always  be  found  flying  his  Red  Devil 
around  the  course  in  the  morning  and  evening. 

Another  time  I  asked  him  why  it  was  that  he  always 
flew  so  low,  and  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  "Phil,  there 
is  a  lump  in  my  throat,  which  acts  the  same  as  a  barometer; 
when  I  go  up  it  presses  on  my  throat,  and  the  higher  I 
go  the  harder  it  presses  until  I  just  can't  go  any  further." 
Captain  Baldwin  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  dares  to  confess 
that  he  is  afraid  of  flying,  because  he  knows  very  well  that 
no  one  will  believe  him. 

Although  within  the  last  few  years  public  sentiment  has 
turned  greatly  toward  aviation,  still,  even  yet,  there  are  a 
few  people  who  say  that  they  cannot  see  any  future  to  the 
science  of  aviation.  When  you  stop  to  consider  this,  does 
it  not  seem  just  a  little  absurd  to  say  that  aviation  has  no 
future?  Has  any  branch  of  human  endeavor  ever  ad- 
vanced so  rapidly  as  that  of  aviation?  While  not  more 
than  ten  years  ago  a  person  who  professed  an  interest  in 
flying  was  considered 
little  less  than  a  luna- 
tic, yet  to-day 
they  are  reducing 
the  time  of  transit 
from  city  to  city  to 
one-half  the  time  re- 
quired by  the  very 
fastest  methods  of 
transportation  avail- 
able hitherto.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  re- 
markable flight  from 
London  to  Paris  in 
slightly  less  than  four 
hours.  This  is  only 
one  instance  of  what 
is  being  done,  and  a 
thing  which  is  bound 
to  appeal  to  every- 
body is  the  reversal  of 
the  regular  order  with 
regard  to  speed.  In  an 
aeroplane  the  greater 
the  velocity  of  the 
machine  the  greater 
the  safety,  and  at 
tremendously  high  speed  an  aeroplane  can  go  through 
the  highest  winds  with  perfect  safety. 

One  day,  while  arguing  with  a  man  on  the  possibilities 
of  aviation,  he  tried  to  convince  me  that  the  air  was  too 
soft  a  medium  in  which  to  be  able  to  properly  manipulate 
a  machine  with  safety  —  but  upon  one  occasion  this  soft 
air,  thrown  from  the  propeller  of  a  70-horsepower  engine, 
impressed  itself  upon  me  so  strongly  that  I  could  hardly 
hold  my  head  up  against  it. 

At  the  present  time  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the 
aeroplane  as  a  vehicle  of  commerce  is  the  speed  necessary 
to  give  the  planes  the  lift  required  to  leave  the  ground. 
This  means  running  along  the  ground  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed  in  a  very  delicately  built  vehicle,  with  danger  of  its 
being  wrecked  while  still  on  the  ground.  Especially  is 
this  true  in  alighting,  when  the  aviator  is  unable  to  pick 
out  a  landing  place  with  as  much  care  as  he  would  choose 
a  starting  place. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  this  objection,  let  us  con- 
sider just  what  it  is  that  gives  the  planes  their  buoyancy. 
The  lifting  of  the  places  is  determined  by  a  number  of 
conditions,  which  may  be  changed  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 


At  the  Garden  City  aerodrome.  Mr.  Wilcox  (at  the  right)  with  helper,  adjusting  his  radiator 


If  an  aviator  wishes  to  ascend  he  may  do  so  by  either  one 
of  two  methods.  He  may  increase  his  speed  so  that  the 
planes  will  have  a  greater  lifting  capacity  and  the  machine 
will  rise,  or  he  may  elevate  his  front  rudder  and  thus  tilt 
the  whole  machine  so  as  to  present  a  greater  angle  of  in- 
cidence to  the  direction  in  which  he  is  flying,  and  so  gain 
the  desired  ascending  effect.  The  velocity  of  the  air  is 
necessarily  taken  with  relation  to  the  aeroplane,  and  it 
makes  no  difference  what  the  relative  velocity  is  between 
the  air  and  the  ground  as  far  as  the  lifting  effect  on  the 
planes  is  concerned;  so  that  if  we  were  to  take  a  machine 
of  the  Wright  type  out  when  the  wind  was  blowing  at  a 
velocity  of  about  thirty  miles  per  hour,  it  would  be  possible 
to  ascend  directly  into  the  air  without  the  aeroplane 
first  getting  up  speed.  That  is  to  say  the  only 
requirement  for  ascending,  considering  the  angle  of 
incidence  to  remain  constant,  is  the  current  of  air  passing 
under  the  planes  with  sufficient  velocity  to  lift  them.  If 
now  we  could  by  some  means  absolutely  control  the  ve- 
locity of  the  air  passing  under  the  planes  without  the  nec- 

essity  of  accomplish- 
ing the  same  end 
by  means  of  project- 
ing the,  aeroplane 
through  space,  \\  e 
would  be  able  to  rise 
and  descend  at  any 
desired  point,  and  at 
any  speed  with  re- 
spect to  the  ground. 
This  to  a  certain  de- 
gree is  the  object 
aimed  at  with  the  he- 
liocoptere,  but  with 
that  there  is  always 
the  danger  of  the 
motive  power  stop- 
ping, and  the  ma- 
chine, not  having  the 
required  surface, 
must  then  neces- 
sarily drop  to  the 
ground. 

Another  most  im- 
portant considera- 
tion is  that  of  the 
power  plant  and  the 
airlines  of  the  machine.  To-day  wc  are  handicapped  ter- 
ribly by  inefficient  motors  and  machines.  The  machine  of 
the  future  must  minimize  head  resistance  and  lift  great 
weight  for  every  horsepower  used.  The  study  of  the  lines 
of  the  air  craft  will  become  as  important  a  one  as  it  is 
now  in  boat  building,  and  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
reduce  this  head  resistance  and  skin  friction  to  as  small 
an  item  as  possible  in  order  to  economize  in  the  power 
consumption. 

One  of  the  glorious  features  of  aviation  is  the  fact  that 
it  opens  up  an  entirely  new  field  of  invention  and  investi- 
gation. The  possibilities  are  tremendous,  for  every  branch 
is  a  science  in  itself.  There  are  the  problems  of  motive 
power,  the  problems  of  propulsion,  the  problems  of  reducing 
the  head  resistance,  and  the  study  of  curvatures,  high 
velocities,  and  automatic  regulation  of  balancing  devices — 
each  one  independent  of  the  other  and  calling  for  the  united 
effort  of  thousands  of  minds. 

On  the  whole,  the  science  and  practice  of  aviation  seems 
to  me  to  offer  a  sufficiently  alluring  field  to  any  man,  whether 
his  gift  be  skill  and  courage,  inventive  and  mechanical 
genius,  or  business  capacity. 


On  •  »turl»M.  moonliM  ntiht.  who  could  thwart  a  courageous  smiiKglor  on  the  border  line  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  with  a  belt  of 

dluinniids  tirmind  his  wulst  on  which  the  duty  I  ;  JlO.OOOt" 


Till.  FUTURE  OF  FLYING— A  FORECAST 


By   W  A  LI)  KM  A  R  KAEMPFFERT 
Photographs   by    Charles   Weidner    and    others;    drawing    by    Lewis    Palmer  Skiomore 


NOT  long  ago  a  Wright  biplane  transported  200 
pounds  of  silk  from  Dayton  to  Columbus,  Ohio, 
a  distance  of  sixty-five  miles,  in  sixty-six  minutes. 
A  French  firm  has  actually  constructed  a  biplane  having  a 
carrying  capacity  of  twelve  passengers  in  addition  to  the 
weight  of  the  machine  itself.  Are  we  to  regard  these 
exploit!  in  aerial  transportation  and  in  aerial  engineering 
.is  the  harbingers  of  a  new  era?  Are  the  locomotive 
and  the  steamship  to  be  supplanted  by  the  speedier 
aeroplane?  Will  there  be  great  flocks  of  freight  carriers 
winging  their  way  across  ocean  and  continent?  Will  the 
old  problem  of  transportation  be  solved  in  a  new  way? 

There  were  pessimists  in  the  early  days  of  the  railway 
who  could  see  no  future  in  the  locomotive  steam  engine; 
there  were  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  retarded  the 
development  of  the  automobile  for  decades  by  passing  an 
act  w  hich  compelled  the  driver  of  a  steam  coach  to  warn 
all  wayfarers  of  his  approach  by  sending  out  in  advance 
of  him  a  man  armed  with  a  red  flag;  there  were  ship- 
builders enough  who  prophesied  the  utter  failure  of  the 
iron  ship.    Despite  all  these  examples  of  forecasts  that 


time  has  made  ridiculous,  the  men  who  have  given  us  the 
aeroplane  will  tell  you  that  there  is  no  immediate  com- 
mercial future  for  the  flying  machine.  Not  so  very  long 
ago  Mr.  Orvillc  Wright  expressed  the  opinion  that  flying 
machines  "will  never  take  the  place  of  trains  or  steamships 
for  the  carrying  of  passengers.  My  brother  and  I  have 
never  figured  on  building  large  passenger-carrying  ma- 
chines. Our  idea  has  been  to  get  one  that  would  carry 
two,  three,  or  five  passengers;  but  this  will  be  the  limit 
of  our  endeavors." 

It  would  seem  easy  enough  to  build  a  machine  so  big 
and  to  equip  it  with  engines  so  powerful  that  a  thousand 
tons  could  be  carried  if  necessary.  Such  machines  exist 
only  in  novels.  It  is  an  engineering  impossibility  to  con- 
struct a  machine  of  huge  proportions.  Why?  The  carry- 
ing capacity  of  an  aeroplane  depends  on  its  spread  of 
plane.  To  increase  the  load  means  so  important  an  in- 
crease in  spread  that  an  unmanageable  area  of  supporting 
surface  would  be  necessary.  In  order  to  secure  the  strength 
required  to  hold  this  increased  area  in  position  an  increased 
weight  per  square  yard  is  entailed.    Hence  it  is  unlikely 


•"As  a  future  commercial  possibility  the  dirigible  airship  is  far  more  promising  than  the  aeroplane."  In  Germany  there  are  already  several  regular  passenger 
lines  for  travel  and  sight-seeing.  The  government  weather  bureau  has  installed  a  wireless  service  for  airships,  and  municipalities  are  building  airship  docks 
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that  aeroplanes  carrying  many  passengers  will  be  built 
in  our  time. 

The  burdens  to  be  carried  by  the  commercial  flying 
machine  of  the  future  will  be  packages  of  small  weight 
which  must  be  transported  at  high  speed  at  any  cost. 
Some  day  it  will  be  possible  to  step  up  to  the  window  of  a 
post  office  and  say: 

"One  special  air  stamp,  please." 

The  clerk  will  hand  out  a  postage  stamp  bearing  the 
engraved  picture  of  a  flying  machine.  The  letter  to 
which  that  stamp  is  affixed  will  be  carried  by  the  next 
United  States  Mail  Aeroplane  to  its  destination.  So,  too, 
express  companies  will  carry  valuables  speedily,  but  ex- 
pensively. 

Because  the  flying  machine  is  not  destined  to  be  a 
burden  carrier,  smuggling  by  air,  however  alluring  it  may 
be,  is  not  likely  to  break  down  tariff  walls  and  to  thrust 
free  trade  on  an  unwilling  manufacturing  nation.  Yet, 
on  a  starless,  moon- 
less night,  who  could 
thwart  a  courageous 
smuggler  on  the 
border  line  between 
Canada  and  the 
Unitecr  States,  with 
a  belt  of  diamonds 
around  his  waist  on 
which  the  duty  is 
#10,000?  His  ma- 
chine is  a  monoplane 
of  the  latest  model. 
The  propeller  is  given 
a  quick  twist.  The 
engine  sputters  and 
whirrs.  A  throttle 
is  moved.  The  ma- 
chine rushes  along 
the  ground  a  hun- 
dred yards  and  then 
vaults  into  the  air. 
Steadily  the  smug- 
gler rises  into  the 
blackness.  In  a  min- 
ute he  is  lost  to 
view.  Only  the  dis- 
tant droning  of  his 
motor  proclaims  that 
he  is  on  his  journey. 
Heading  for  the 
United  States,  he 
crosses  the  American 
border  half  an  hour 
after  his  departure. 
Even  though  h  i  s 
start  may  have  been 
observed  by  a  vigi- 
lant revenue  officer, 
lies  through  the  air? 
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Latham  flying  over  San  Francisco  in  his  Antoinette  monoplane.   From  this  picture  to  the  artist's 
fancy  on  the  opposite  page  is  not  such  a  far  cry,  after  all 


who  can  tell  in  what  way  his  path 
On  land  he  would  have  been  confined 
to  a  definite  railroad  or  to  a  certain  highway,  both  watched. 
In  the  air  he  is  as  free  as  a  bird. 

All  this  seems  very  easy.  Yet  the  Government  will 
not  be  altogether  helpless.  The  air  smuggler  will  be 
matched  with  his  own  weapons.  The  revenue  service  will 
pursue  him  with  flying  machines  of  its  own.  If  it  cannot 
catch  him  it  will  at  least  watch  where  he  is  going  and  ap- 
prehend him  when  he  lands.  Moreover,  the  time  is  almost 
at  hand  when  an  air  pilot  will  be  compelled  to  pass  an 
examination  for  a  license,  for  which  reason  he  will  be  more 
or  less  subject  to*  government  surveillance.    If  the  pilot 


with  license  5226  flies  too  often  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States  in  nocturnal  smuggling  enterprises,  he  will  sooner 
or  later  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  revenue  officer.  In  order 
to  defraud  the  Government  on  the  grand  scale  of  a  fashion- 
able dealer  in  paintings,  of  a  highly  respected  wool  merchant 
of  our  own  time,  the  well-worn  but  less  picturesque  methods 
of  falsifying  invoices  and  bribing  custom-house  inspectors 
will  always  be  preferred. 

As  a  future  commercial  possibility  the  dirigible  airship 
is  far  more  promising  than  the  aeroplane.  To  the  size 
of  the  airship  there  is  no  limit.  Indeed,  the  larger  it  can 
be  built  the  more  economically  can  it  be  driven,  when  we 
measure  economy  by  ratio  of  carrying  power  to  cost  of 
operation.  Just  how  large  an  airship  can  be  constructed 
is  a  question  of  constructive  engineering.  In  considering 
that  question  the  late  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb  pointed  out 
that  economy  is  gained  only  when  the  dimensions  of  an 
airship  are  so  increase'd  that  it  will  carry  more  than  an 

ocean  steamer  or  a 
railway  train.  To 
attain  that  end  he 
estimated  that  it 
would  be  necessary 
to  build  an  airship 
at  least  half  a  mile 
in  length  and  six 
hundred  feet  in  di- 
ameter. Such  a  ves- 
sel might  carry  a 
cargo  of  10,000  tons 
or  15,000  passengers. 
Because  the  con- 
struction of  so  huge 
a  craft  is  not  an 
utter  engineering  ab- 
surdity, it  is  possible 
that  our  grandchil- 
dren will  cleave  the 
air  in  aerial  levia- 
thans; but  that  day 
is  remote,  to  say  the 
least. 

Granting  that  the 
aeroplane  will  play 
its  part  in  commerce 
only  in  the  postal 
and  express  service, 
how  will  it  appear 
to  the  eye?  Picture 
to  yourself  a  larger 
and  heavier  machine 
than  we  have  at 
present,  a  kind  of 
air  yacht,  weighing 
at  least  three  tons, 
and  built  with  a  boat 
body  decked  in.  Such  is  its  capacity  that  it  can  carry  three 
men  easily.  In  flight  it  rushes  through  the  air  at  speeds 
of  100  to  150  miles  an  hour,  for  the  reason  that  high  speed 
in  flying,  as  Professor  Langley  long  ago  pointed  out,  means 
less  expenditure  of  power  than  low  speed.  Its  supporting 
surface  is  adjustable  in  area.  When  it  starts  it  uses  the 
full  expanse  of  its  huge  planes;  in  flight  it  folds  its  planes 
until  they  become  mere  fins. 

In  such  a  machine  explorations  into  unknown  lands 
will  be  robbed  of  their  perils.  The  hummocks  of  the 
Arctics,  the  jungles  of  Africa,  the  morasses  of  a  country 
untrodden  by  the  foot  of  man  can  hide  nothing  from  the 
exploring  aviator.    Tasks  which  formerly  occupied  years 


"A  LARGER  AND  HEAVIER  MACHINE  THAN  WE  HAVE  AT  PRESENT.  A  KIND  OF  AIR  YACHT.  WEIGHING  AT  LEAST  THREE  TONS' 
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for  their  achievement  will  henceforth  V 
be  accomplished  in  as  many  months, 
weeks,  or  even  days.  If  Lieutenant 
Shackleton  found  the  motor  car  of  ser- 
vice in  Antarctic  exploration,  what 
shall  be  said  of  the  flying  machine 
which  speeds  on  its  journey  unimpeded 
by  mountains  of  snow  or  grinding 
packs  of  ice?  The  character  of  the 
information  gathered  by  the  future  ex- 
plorer-aviator will  be  of  greater  scien- 
tific value  than  that  which  is  at  present 
so  painfully  collected.  A  Livingston  or 
a  Stanley,  chopping  his  way  through 
dense  tropical  vegetation,  brings  back 
no  complete  map  of  the  region  tra- 
versed. All  that  he  can  show  is  his 
itinerary  —  a  mere  strip  of  the  new 
country.  Mountains  and  rivers  he 
indicates  rather  than  charts.  Instead 
of  crawling  over  the  face  of  our  planet, 
the  explorer  will  some  day  survey  it 
from  a  height.  He  will  see  his  Africa 
or  his  Asia  spread  out  before  him  like 
an  open  book.  His  eye  will  sweep  an 
area  measuring  hundreds  of  square 
miles  in  extent.  The  camera  will  record 
those  topographical  peculiarities  which 
he  came  to  note,  and  he  will  be  spared 
the  necessity  of  imperilling  his  life  to 
discover  the  source  of  a  river  or  the 
secret  of  some  Tibetan  Forbidden  King- 
dom. 

Compared  with  this  high-powered 
air  vehicle  of  the  near  future,  present- 
day  automobiles  creep.  Ten  years  B 
hence  thousands  of  men  and  women 
will  fly,  and  the  experience  will  mean 
no  more  to  them  than  a  trip  in  a  motor 
car.  As  a  vehicle  of  sport  the  flying 
machine  is  destined  to  become  what 
the  bicycle  was  a  decade  ago.  It  is 
safe  to  predict  that  the  gilded  youth 
who  will  soon  flit  over  our  heads  will 
order  his  100-horsepower  monoplane 
months  in  advance,  so  difficult  will  it 
be  to  supply  the  demand  for  flying 
machines  when  the  craze  for  soaring 
through  the  blue  is  fairly  launched. 

You  and  I,  seated  together  in  our 
touring  monoplane,  cleave  the  air  as 
we  please,  when  that  day  dawns,  un- 
hampered by  speed  laws,  restricted  to 
no  particular  course.  To  those  who  gaze  up  at  us  wonder- 
ingly  we  are  at  low  level  a  blur  to  the  eye  and  a  buzz  to 
the  ear,  and  at  high  levels  a  vanishingly  small  speck  among 
the  clouds,  hardly  distinguishable  from  a  bird.  In  an  hour 
or  two  we  traverse  a  whole  state.  Storms  hold  no  terrors 
for  us:  for  we  fly  swifter  than  any  hurricane.  To  us  gales 
that  drive  present  air  pilots  to  cover  mean  nothing.  We 
plunge  through  them  in  a  mad  dash,  like  a  locomotive  plow- 
ing through  a  mist,  relying  largely  on  speed  for  safety. 

Our  way  is  as  definite  as  we  choose.  Government  marks 
indicate  our  course.  As  we  skim  high  above  a  town  you 
see  painted  on  the  roof  of  a  black  gas  tank  the  words  "West 
Haven."  With  a  glance  at  your  air  map  you  turn  to  me  and 
shout  into  the  ear  trumpet,  which  I  have  strapped  to  my 
head  so  that  I  may  hear  you  above  the  roar  of  the  motor: 

"West  Haven.    Steer  south  for  Austin." 


"A  vanishingly  small  speck  among  the  clouds 
hardly  distinguishable  from  a  bird." 


Two  thousand  feet  up  in  the  air  the 
letters  seem  no  larger  than  those  on  this 
printed  page;  yet  they  are  thirty  feet 
high.    They  are  as  buoys  to  a  mariner. 

Not  only  the  more  important  com- 
munities that  lie  in  our  path  are  so 
designated,  but  also  the  more  danger- 
ous cliffs  and  structures  that  tower  up 
in  the  ocean  of  air  —  dangerous  not 
because  the  machine  may  collide  with 
them,  but  because  they  are  the  atmos- 
pheric equivalent  of  shoals  and  reefs. 
Against  every  house,  every  wall  of 
masonry,  every  hedge,  there  beats  a 
silent,  invisible  surf  of  air  that  must  be 
avoided  as  the  master  of  a  schooner 
avoids  the  visible  roaring  breakers  of 
a  rocky  coast.  When  a  cliff  looms  up 
I  "tilt  up  the  horizontal  rudder  and  rise 
high  above  those  treacherous  waves. 
Cliffs  and  mountains  can  be  seen  read- 
ily enough,  but  not  those  swirling 
downward  currents,  those  maelstroms 
into  which  man  and  machine  may  drop 
like  lead.  Pitfalls  such  as  these  are 
designated  on  our  air  map  by  a  dis- 
tinctive sign  and  color/  Mt.  Stanley 
is  marked,  with  a  bold  red  cross.  Op- 
posite that  peak,  which,  both  of  us 
know,  was-  the  tragic  undoing  of  three 
air  men,  the  northern  blasts  of  air  are 
twisted  into  'sucking  whirlpools.  As 
we  near  that  dangerous  peak,  you 
glance  at  your  map  and  shout: 

"Mt.  Stanley!  Dead  air!  Look 
out!" 

And  I  do. 

The  machine  drops  when  it  dashes 
into  the  whirlpool,  as  if  it  were  pulled 
down  by  an  unseen  hand.  I  tilt  the 
horizontal  rudder  down,  so  that  we 
drop  still  faster,  in  order  to  increase 
our  head  resistance  and  to  give  the 
motor  a  chance  to  urge  us  forward. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  we  are 
saved  from  falling  by  falling.  But 
then,  the  whole  art  of  flying  is  more 
or  less  paradoxical. 

In  a  breathless  thirty  minutes  we 
have  traveled  fifty  miles.  The  spire 
of  the  Episcopal  church  of  Austin 
looms  up.  Farther  on  is  a  cluster 
of  office  buildings,  hotels,  and  houses. 
The  flat  roofs  of  the  larger  buildings  are  mere  land- 
ing-platforms for  aeroplanes,  projecting  far  beyond  the 
walls  like  the  eaves  of  an  oriental  temple.  From  aloft,  the 
buildings  seem  curiously  mushroom-like  to  the  eye.  On 
some  of  them  the  popular  manufactured  products  of  the 
day  are  blatantly  advertised  to  catch  the  aeronautic  eye. 
I  steer  for  the  Thornton  Hotel,  distinguished  by  a  red  land- 
ing stage  overhanging  some  twenty  stories  of  concrete.  I 
sweep  nearly  a  complete  circle  so  as  to  approach  from  the 
southwest  and  strike  the  platform  with  a  thud.  The  ma- 
chine runs  along  the  platform  with  the  speed  of  an  auto- 
mobile on  a  hard  macadam  road.  I  press  the  brake  pedal, 
and  the  machine  stops  full  twenty  feet  from  the  netting 
that  guards  the  northern  end  of  the  roof.  A  porter  runs 
forward  with  a  ladder,  props  it  against  the  body  of  the 
machine,  and  helps  us  as  we  clamber  out. 


Ftytna  ni»cl\in*»  at  San  Antonio.  Text*.  rt>mnn*tnitiriK  their  pructlcal  u*e  In  warfare  during  the  recent  manosuvres  near  the  Mexican  harrier 


PRACTICAL  USES  OF  THE  AEROPLANE  IN  COMMERCE, 

TRAVEL,  AND  WAR 


By  HUDSON  MAXIM 


Till*',  world  has  probably  advanced  molt  in  the  me- 
chanic arts  and  the  exact  sciences  during  the  past 
one  hundred  years  than  it  had  previously  advanced 
in  all  the  slow-moving  eons  of  human  history,  and  it  is 
probable  that  from  the  stone  age  down  to  1810,  mankind 
had  made  less  actual  material  and  intellectual  progress 
than  has  been  made  in  the  last  single  century.  The  mar- 
vels of  accomplishment  now  follow  one  another  in  such 
rapid  succession  that  our  daily  news  would  be  tame  with- 
out the  looked-for  recital  of  some  wonder  of  human 
achievement. 

In  no  field  of  endeavor  has  the  inventor  been  a  greater 
wonder-worker  than  in  aviation,  and  nothing  ever  per- 
formed by  man  has  more  strongly  appealed  to  the  imagi- 
nation than  human  flight. 

But  what  will  be  the  practical  utility  of  aviation?  Will 
the  aeroplane  ever  become  a  safe  and  practical  vehicle  of 
travel,  or  are  the  limitations  of  its  possibilities  such  that 
it  will  never  be  more  than  a  plaything  in  hazardous  sport, 
or  a  military  machine,  where  the  value  of  its  service  will 
be  so  great  as  to  warrant  its  wide  use  in  spite  of  an  element 
of  great  risk? 

I  predict  that  in  the  near  future  —  assuredly  within  the 
next  decade  —  the  commuting  aeroplane  will  be  a  common 
sight.  The  aeroplane  will  be  a  great  time-saver.  The 
tiresome  hours  of  the  commuter  spent  on  trains  and  trolley 
cars  are  always  so  many  hours  added  to  his  day's  work. 
The  flying  machine  will  change  the  weary  coming  and 
going  to  invigorating  recreation  and  sport. 

The  touring  aeroplane  taking  long  cross-country  flights 
will  within  the  next  ten  years  be  a  common  spectacle,  but 
we  must  not  look  to  the  improvement  of  the  aeroplane 
alone  to  bring  about  such  desired  results,  for  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  earth-road  underlying  the  sky-way.  There 
must  be  prepared  lanes  of  cleared  spaces  radiating  from 
all  large  cities  and  connecting  all  important  centres  of 
population,  or  at  least  there  must  be  frequent  cleared  spaces, 
sufficient  in  number,  and  near  enough  together,  to  enable 
an  aeroplanist  to  effect  a  safe  landing  when  at  any  time  his 
engine  goes  wrong. 

The  provision  of  such  cleared  spaces  with  hotels,  garages, 
and  repair  shops  should  furnish  such  lucrative  business  as 


to  lead  to  their  establishment  by  private  enterprise  on  the 
main  lines  of  aerial  travel  all  over  the  country,  and  in  time- 
such  alighting  areas  or  cleared  lanes  and  spaces  will  be 
provided  by  the  state  governments,  just  as  the  common 
highways  are  to-day  provided  for  the  horse-drawn  vehicle 
and  the  automobile. 

Land,  like  other  commodities,  increases  in  value  with  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  persons  who  want  it.  If  the 
speed  of  railroad  trains  plying  back  and  forth  between 
New  York  and  outlying  country  districts  were  to  be  doubled, 
without  additional  risk,  so  that  commuters  could  reside 
twice  as  far  away  without  increase  of  the  time  spent  in 
travel,  real  estate  fifty  miles  distant  would  at  once  be  worth 
as  much  as  real  estate  twenty-five  miles  away  now  is. 

Thus,  it  may  be  easily  seen  that  the  suburban  property 
values,  when  the  aeroplane  shall  come  into  general  use, 
will  be  so  greatly  enhanced  as  to  make  it  evidently  much 
to  the  interest  of  all  owners  of  suburban  property  to  cause 
to  be  enacted  such  laws  as  shall  provide  the  maximum  of 
safety  to  the  aviator. 

The  aeroplane  has  a  twofold  advantage  over  the  rail- 
road train:  it  can  travel  at  greater  speed,  and  can  go  as 
the  birds  fly,  on  straight  lines. 

The  aeroplane  will  never  become  much  of  a  freighter. 
It  will  never  pay  to  carry  farm  produce  to  market  on  an 
aeroplane.  But,  for  the  transportation  of  first-class  mail 
matter,  the  aeroplane  should  be  very  useful. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  this  article,  to  point  out  what  the 
needed  improvements  are  to  render  the  aeroplane  a  safe 
and  practical  vehicle  of  travel,  which  will  enable  the  aviator 
to  laugh  at  eddies  and  swirls  of  contrary  winds.  Things 
yet  more  difficult  that  have  already  been  accomplished  in 
aviation  are  sufficient  warrant  that  the  required  improve- 
ments will  be  made. 

Much  is  being  done,  and  much  will  continue  to  be  done, 
by  the  sportsman  to  develop  and  perfect  the  aeroplane; 
but  it  will  be  the  exacting  requirements  of  government 
boards  to  adapt  the  machine  to  the  exigencies  and  uses  of 
war,  that  will,  more  than  anything  else,  compel  aviation 
to  develop  on  practical,  scientific  lines. 

Some  feats  which  have  recently  been  performed  by 
Glenn  H.  Curtiss  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
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ment,  and  by  Lieut.  Eugene  B.  Ely  and  J.  A.  D.  McCurdy, 
are  strong  indications  that  wonderful  things  will  be  per- 
formed in  the  service  of  Mars  by  the  inventor  and  the 
daring  aviator. 

The  recent  flight  by  Lieut.  Eugene  B.  Ely  from  the  deck 
of  a  battleship  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  his  flight  some 
weeks  later,  alighting  upon 
the  battleship  Pennsylvania 
in  the  Bay  of  San  Francis- 
co, was  a  very  practical 
demonstration  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  aeroplane  in 
war.  Still  more  significant 
was  the  flight  of  Glenn  H. 
Curtiss,  with  his  water-rid- 
ing attachment  to  the  Cur- 
tiss biplane,  rising  from  the 
water  in  San  Diego  Bay, 
flying  about,  and  then  re- 
lighting upon  the  water. 

In  order  to  predict  the 
part  that  the  aeroplane  is 
destined  to  play  in  warfare, 
it  is  necessary  to  look  at 
the  military  strategics  of 
the  past  and  the  present, 
and  the  needs  that  have  led  to  innovations,  especially  to 
inventions  to  meet  those  needs. 

In  olden  times,  when  warring  hosts  armed  with  swords, 
spears,  and  battle-axess  ought  to  battle,  they  usually  met 
by  mutual  consent  upon  some  open  field,  preferably  a  flat 
plain,  where  they  could  manipulate  their  forces  with  as  little 
hindrance  as  possible  from  forest  growth  or  uneven  char- 
acter of  the  ground.  There  was  little  scouting  or  manoeu- 
vring for  positions.  Position  counted  for  less  then,  and  sheer 
brute  force  and  the  numbers  engaged  counted  for  more. 

There  was  no  parley  of  cannon  thundering  from  hill  to 
hill.  There  were  few  siege  operations  for  the  capture 
of  mere  positions.  Sieges 
were  mainly  directed  against 
cities.  The  enemy  had  to 
be  met  and  fought  in  the 
open  or  allowed  to  ravage 
the  country  while  the  de- 
fenders shut  themselves  up 
in  their  cities.  When  either 
side  was  vanquished  in  the 
close-order  fighting  of  the 
time,  the  conquerors  were 
already  at  the  heels  of  the 
conquered  and  in  their  fury 
cut  them  down  without 
mercy,  with  the  result  that 
the  loss  of  life  was  often 
enormous. 

Upon  the  invention  and 
introduction  of  firearms, 
with  the  ability  to  strike 
at  long  range  from  behind  cover  or  from  other  positions  of 
concealment,  military  tactics  were  altered  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  condition  of  things.  From  the  com- 
manding advantage  of  a  hill  the  movements  of  an  enemy 
could  be  observed  and  his  attack  made  difficult,  while  the 
forest  thicket  and  the  ravine  offered  advantages  for  ambush. 
War  became  more  of  an  engineering  proposition,  and  there 
was  more  for  the  spy,  the  scout,  and  the  raider  to  do. 

In  proportion  as  the  range,  rapidity  of  fire,  and  accuracy 
of  guns  have  been  increased,  opposing  armies  have  been 
ranged  farther  and  farther  apart,  and  dispersed  over  wider 


The  first  aeroplane  flight  from  a  battleship.   Eugene  B.  Ely  leaving  the 
cruiser  Birmingham  in  Hampton  Roads,  using  a  Curtiss  biplane 


Later  Lieut.  Ely  made  a  flight  from  shore  to  the  deck  of  the  battleship 
Pennsylvania  in  San  Francisco  Bay.   A  special  landing-stage  was  constructed 


and  wider  areas.    As  a  result,  the  conduct  of  a  battle 
between  two  large  armies  has  become  a  very  highly  com- 
plicated, scientific  procedure,  requiring  a  vast  amount  of 
engineering  and  observation  equipment  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  intelligence  from  quarter  to  quarter  on  the  field. 
The     dispatch  -  bearer,    mounted    upon    the  swiftest 
^^^^^^^^    horse,  is  now  far  too  slow  a 
messenger,  when  the  firing 
line  may  be  so  long  that  it 
could  not  be  traveled  in  a 
hard  day's  ride. 

Telegraph  and  telephone 
wires  must  lace  and  inter- 
lace the  battlefield  in  all 
directions,  making  commu- 
nication a  matter  not  of  a 
day,  or  even  of  hours,  but 
of  moments.  It  is  now  of 
the  utmost  importance 
that  information,  immedi- 
ate and  accurate,  be  se- 
cured concerning  an  en- 
emy's positions  and  every 
movement.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  aeroplane  is  admira- 
bly adapted. 

In  the  wars  of  the  future,  for  days  previous^ to  any  great 
battle,  aerial  scouts*  will  ride  the  sky  in  all  directions, 
making  observations  and  taking  photographs.  Both  sides 
will  have  their  aerial  pickets  out,  and  there  will  be  many 
a  hot  encounter  between  contending  air-craft,  precursing 
the  impending  battle  on  the  earth  below;  and  the  earth 
fight  will  often  be  predetermined  by  the  sky  fight,  which 
will  give  to  one  side  the  enormous  advantage  over  the 
other  of  knowing  all  their  positions,  observing  all  their 
movements  without  their  being  able  likewise  to  observe 
and  know  the  positions  and  movements  of  their  adver- 
saries, who  have  won  the  preliminary  aerial  battle. 

As  the  command  of  the 
sky  will  be  such  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  battle  as  a 
whole,  there  will  be  a  corre- 
sponding preparation  for  the 
aerial  contest  which  shall 
give  that  command.  There 
will  be  the  very  swift  aero- 
plane, intended  for  high  and 
very  rapid  flight,  which  will 
depend  upon  its  height  and 
speed  for  safety,  and  of 
which  the  object  will  be 
mainly  to  make  observations. 

Then  there  will  be  the 
aeroplane  destroyer,  speedy, 
too,  but  armed  with  weapons 
for  the  destruction  of  the  en- 
emy's observation  machines. 
Batteries  for  the  destruction  of  aeroplanes  will  be  mounted 
at  many  points  in  front,  in  middle,  and  in  rear,  along  the 
whole  line  of  battle  of  the  future  army,  whose  purpose  will 
be  to  cooperate  with  the  aeroplanes  in  keeping  the  imme- 
diate sky  clear  of  the  spying  air-craft  of  an  enemy. 

The  aeroplane  will  never  be  a  success  pitted  against 
ground  batteries.  There  has  all  along  been  much  mis- 
conception about  the  destruction  that  aeroplanes  would  be 
able  to  do  by  dropping  dynamite  upon  armies,  warships, 
coast  fortifications,  and  cities.  This  has  been  due  to  an 
exaggerated    popular   idea  about  the  force    and  action 
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of   hi^ll    r\p|t       (    .       W  inn 

unconfincd,  d  >  11  a  in  itt*  is 
very  local  in  its  action. 
\\  hen  confined,  however,  in 

a  strong  steel  pn  »je»  1  ile,  it 
will  blow  the  housing  of  it 
into  man)'  thousands  of  frag- 
ments and  effect  great  de- 
ll ruction  inside  a  ship  or  in 
the  casement  of  a  coast  forti- 
In  .it  i.  'ii,  l>ut  a  b<  >nib  o  mid 
in >t  he  made  to  penetrate  to 
these  places  merely  from 
dropping;  and  then,  also,  ac- 
curately to  direct  the  fall  of 
a  bomb  from  a  rapidly  m<  >v- 
ing  aeroplane  at  varying 
heights  is  so  difficult  as  to 
be  almost  impracticable. 

A  high-explosive  bomb,  although  it  should  contain 
five  hundred  pounds  of  dynamite,  dropped  upon  the  firing 
line  <>l  an  enemy,  would  do  comparatively  little  damage. 
Mi  n  standing  close  to  where  it  struck  would  probably  be 
killed,  but  the  destructive  action  would  be  very  local. 
Men  might  be  stunned  a  hundred  feet  from  the  explosion, 
but  few  would  be  killed  at  that  distance. 

A  500-pound  bomb,  however,  dropped  into  a  narrow 
street  would  be  likely  to  blow  in  the  walls  of  the  buildings 
on  either  side,  and  if  dropped  in  such  wise  as  to  enter  to 
the  cellar  or  lower  rooms  of  a  large  building  before  ex- 
ploding, as  down  an  air  shaft,  it  would  be  very  destructive 
to  that  building,  but  would  have  little  or  no  effect  upon 
adjacent  buildings. 

We  may,  therefore,  readily  perceive  that  aeroplanes 
will  not  be  very  efficient  against  lines  of  troops  upon  the 
battlefield;  while  quick-firing  guns,  able  to  throw  from 
forty  to  fifty  shrapnel  shells  per  minute,  armed  with  a 
time  fuse  set  to  burst  in  flight  just  before  reaching  an 
aeroplane,  liberating  a  lot  of  bullets  and  shell  fragments, 
moving  forward  with  great  velocity,  in  an  enlarging  circle, 
will  be  able  to  keep  the  near  sky  well  cleared  of  the  aero- 
planes of  an  enemy  —  at  any  rate,  will  be  able  to  prevent 
them  from  coming  in  sufficient  numbers  and  near  enough 
to  do  very,  much  damage  either  to  troops  or  fortifications. 

Aeroplanes  will  be  able,  however,  to  come  near  enough 
for  purposes  of  observation,  since  an  aviator  can  take 
very  accurate  observations  from  such  a  height  as  to  be 
pretty  well  beyond  the  range  of  ground  batteries,  or,  at 
least,  from  such  a  height  as  to  render  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  hit  him. 


In  future  wars  ui<rlal  scouts  will  ride  the?  ulr  for  days  before  any  great  battle 
to  make  observations  and  take  photographs  of  the  enemy's  position 


The  main  ir,c,  foi  flying 
machine,  will  be  in  n-(on- 
noisance,  in  combating  and 
destroying  the  reconnoiter- 
ing  aeroplanes  of  an  enemy, 
and  in  the  carrying  of  scouts 
and  raiders.  It  has  already 
been  demonstrated  perfectly 
practicable  to  construct 
aeroplanes  capable  of  carry- 
ing three  men  with  the  nec- 
essary small  arms,  accou- 
trements and  explosives  for 
the  raiders'  outfit. 

In   large   numbers,  such 
aeroplanes    can    easily  be 
constructed  at    a  cost  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars.  Thus,  an  army 
of  a  hundred  thousand  raiders  would  be  able  to  invade 
an  enemy's  country  with  thirty-five  hundred  aeroplanes  at 
about  half  the  cost  of  a  modern  dreadnought. 

Such  an  army  of  raiders,  alighting  anywhere  upon  the 
unprotected  inland  country,  would  be  able  to  do  enormous 
damage  by  the  destruction  of  railroads,  powder-mills, 
magazines,  arsenals,  store-houses,  and  by  levying  upon 
moneyed  institutions.  In  future  wars  it  will  be  found  very 
difficult  to  safeguard  any  nation's  frontiers  so  as  to  pre- 
vent armies  of  aerial  raiders  from  avoiding  the  vigilance 
of  the  sky-watchers  and  entering  the  unprotected 
interior.  1 
Heretofore,  since  the  introduction  of  firearms,  wars  have 
been  largely  conducted  by  a  series  of  siege  operations. 
Battles  have  been  fought  to  win  positions,  for  all  approaches 
were  upon  the  plane  of  the  earth's  surface.  But  aviation 
takes  warfare  into  the  third  dimension,  and  the  flying 
machine  can  overgo  all  positions.  The  over-arching  dome 
of  heaven  offers  an  enormous  three-dimensional  field  for 
infinite  varieties  of  attack,  and  every  position,  high  and  low, 
under  the  sky,  must  be  constantly  cruised,  watched,  and 
defended  against  the  aerial  invader.  Every  hill-top  and 
mountain  height  of  the  interior  country  must  be  provided 
with  aeroplane-destroying  batteries,  and  with  aeroplane 
destroyers  attuned  and  perched  ready  for  flight;  and  the 
whole  populace  must  be  armed  and  trained  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  invasion. 

The  lesson  is  plain,  and  the  remedy  is  obvious.  The 
only  way  to  safeguard  any  country  to-day  is  to  be  so 
prepared  as  to  be  able  to  offer  an  efficient  defence 
against  an  aerial  invasion  of  an  enemy. 


An  actual  scout  in  war  time.   Rene  Simon  returning  from  his  famous  scouting  Lieut 
trip  over  the  camp  of  the  Mexican  insurrectos  on  February  11.  1911 


Parmalee  and  Lieut.  Foulois  in  a  Wright  aeroplane  over  the  camp  of 
United  States  troops  at  San  Antonio. 


A  French  hydro-aeroplane  that  is  being  used  for  experimental  purposes.   It  is  a 
biplane  with  a  barrel  tail,  mounted  on  a  catamaran 


A  triplane  of  great  lifting  power  which  Curtiss  used  in  his  experiments  but  dis- 
carded.   Note  the  central  float  and  the  buoys  at  the  sides 


BIRD-MAN  AND  DUCK-MAN 


IT  IS  my  firm  belief  that  the  hydro-aeroplane 
represents  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
important  strides  in  aviation  since  man 
first  learned  to  fly.  It  opens  up  a  new  field  of 
usefulness  for  the  aeroplane,  wondrous  in  its 
possibilities  and^  undreamed-of  by  the  most 
optimistic  enthusiast  a  year  ago.  It  robs 
aviation  of  half  its  dangers  and  adds  to  the 
pleasure  of  flying  a  hundredfold.  As  an  engine 
of  warfare  it  widens  the  scope  of  the  aeroplane's 
utility  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  most  vivid 
imagination  and  makes  possible  its  adoption 
by  the  navies  of  the  world. 

The  hydro-aeroplane  can  fly  sixty  miles  an 
hour,  skim  the  water  at  fifty  miles,  and  run 
over  the  earth  at  thirty-five  miles.  It  marks 
the  conquest  of  three  elements  —  air,  water, 
and  earth.  Driven  over  the  surface  of  the 
water,  the  new  machine  can  pass  the  fastest 
motor-boat  ever  built,  and  will  respond  to  its 
rudder  more  quickly  than  any  water  craft 
afloat.  Its  appeal  will  be  as  strong  to  the 
aquatic  as  to  the  aerial  enthusiast. 

Flying  an  aeroplane  is  thrilling  sport,  but 
flying  a  hydro-aeroplane  is  something  to  arouse 
the  jaded  senses  of  the  most  blase.  It  fascin- 
ates, exhilarates,  vivifies. 

Fear,  the  one  thing  that  has  laid  a  restraining 
hand  on  the  sleeve  of  many  a  man  eager  to 
fly,  need  no  longer  be  a  hindrance'to  the  progress 
of  the  aeroplane's  popularity.  The  timid  may 
become  successful  aviators  as  well  as  the  ven- 
turesome, the  man  of  business  as  well  as  the 
practical  mechanic. 

Whether  soaring  above  land  or  sea,  the 
operator  of  a  hydro-aeroplane  may  always  feel 
sure  of  a  safe  landing.  If  there  be  no  land 
suitable  for  alighting  upon,  there  must  be  water. 
Either  will  do  for  the  hydro-aeroplane. 

The  mobile  character  of  this  new  craft  of 
the  air  will  make  it  the  safest  and  most  popular 
of  all  aeroplanes.  It  makes  long,  over-water 
flights  possible  —  flights  that  may  be  stretched 
from  time  to  time  until  even  the  broadest  ocean 
will  eventually  be  spanned  and  continents 
brought  closer  together. 

These  things  the  average  man  does  not  ap- 
preciate to-day;  yet  they  are  well  within  the 
range  of  possibility.  As  a  people  we  are  prone 
to  accept,  in  this  day  of  wonderful  progress  in 
invention,  those  things  that  add  most  to  our 
comfort  and  pleasure  without  halting  to  wonder 
at  them.  The  aeroplane,  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  man,  has  thus  been  "adopted" 
without  fuss  or  feathers  and  is  fast  being  adapted 
to  our  everyday  needs.  The  hydro-aeroplane, 
the  latest  development  of  aviation,  is  still  so 
new  to  the  world  that  it  is  a  curiosity,  but  it, 
too,  will  quickly  find  its  field  of  usefulness  —  more 
quickly,  indeed,  than  did  its  predecessor.  Its 
field  will  be  broader  because  of  its  mobility, 
and  I  believe  it  will  give  fresh  impetus  to  the 
art  of  aviation. 


By  GLENN  H.  CURTISS 

The  idea  of  an  aeroplane  that  could  fly  from 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  alight  thereon  with 
safety,  was  not  a  sudden  inspiration  with  me. 
I  had  long  had  it  in  mind.  In  fact,  I  had 
made  some  experiments  in  that  direction  on 
Lake  Keuka,  N.  Y.,  soon  after  I  had  succeeded 
in  flying  my  first  aeroplane,  the  June  Bug,  at 
Hammondsport.  Lack  of  time,  however,  pre- 
vented my  pursuing  the  problem  to  success 
until  almost  two  years  later. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  machine  came 
forcibly  home  to  me  when  I  was  making  prepara- 
tions for  my  flight  from  Albany  to  New  York 
City  for  the  New  York  World's  $10,000  prize 
in  'May,  1910.  On  that  flight  I  followed  the 
Hudson  River  the  entire  distance  because  I 
thought  it  safer  to  fly  over  an  even  water  surface 
than  over  a  rough  and  dangerous  series  of  hills 
and  mountains.  I  reasoned  that  if  I  were  obliged 
to  make  a  sudden  landing  it  would  be  less 
dangerous  to  drop  into  the  water  and  be  picked 
up  after  a  wetting  than  to  be  deposited  in  a 
tree  top  or  upon  a  mountain  side.  For  this 
reason  I  equipped  the  Hudson  Flyer  with  pon- 
toons to  sustain  it  in  case  it  should  fall  into  the 
water. 

If  pontoons  could  be  carried  that  would  hold 
an  aeroplane  safely  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
why  would  it  not  be  possible  to  devise  a  per- 
manent float  that  would  enable  it  to  get  up 
enough  speed  to  rise  from  the  water?  With 
this  idea  firmly  fixed,  I  only  awaited  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  the  feasibility  of  it.  That 
opportunity  came  during  the  past  winter.  I 
had  invited  the  Government  to  send  officers 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  to  San  Diego,  Cal.,  to 
be  trained  to  operate  an  aeroplane,  and  I  de- 
termined to  work  out  the  problem  of  a  water 
machine  at  the  same  time. 

The  conditions  at  San  Diego  were  as  nearly 
ideal  for  such  experiments  as  could  be  found. 
There  was  vast  surface  of  smooth  water,  a 
genial  climate,  even  in  winter,  and  a  minimum 
of  wind.  Instead  of  interfering  with  the  work 
of  training  the  officers  who  had  been  sent  there 
by  the  Government,  I  believed  the  development 
of  a  machine  capable  of  flying  from  and  landing 
upon  the  water  would  greatly  aid  in  the  task. 
To  take  them  up  as  passengers  in  a  machine 
that  could  be  flown  over  water  entirely  and  at 
a  very  low  altitude  with  perfect  security,  would 
be  safer,  than  in  one  that  must  keep  over  land 
altogether. 

January  was  well  toward  its  closing  days 
before  the  first  machine  was  made  ready  for  the 
initial  test.  It  proved  unsuccessful.  This  did 
not  surprise  me.  The  best  I  had  hoped  for  was 
to  gain  some  knowledge,  of  the  sort  of  float 
necessary  to  support  the  aeroplane  and  to  study 
the  action  of  the  equipment  when  under  the 
driving  power  of  the  propeller. 

Day  after  day,  for  a  period  of  almost  two 
weeks,  we  dragged  the  aeroplane  down  to  the 


water's  edge  and  set  it  afloat  on  the  placid 
surface  of  San  Diego  Bay.  As  often  we  drew 
it  out  of  the  water  after  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  make  it  rise  from  the  surface  into  the  air, 
and  put  it  back  in  the  hangar  upon  the  beach. 
But  each  failure  added  to  our  knowjedge  and 
brought  success  nearer. 

I  say  "we"  because  I  was  ably  and  enthu- 
siastically assisted  at  every  stage  of  the  experi- 
ments by  Lieut.  Theodore  G.  Ellyson  of  the 
Navy,  Lieutenants  Paul  W.  Beck,  John  C.Walker, 
Jr.,  and  G.  E.  M.  Kelly,  of  the  Army,  all  of  whom 
had  been  detailed  to  learn  to  fly,  and  by  Hugh 
A.  Robinson  and  C.  C.  Witmer,  of  my  camp. 

Our  experiments  being  on  the  water  naturally 
took  us  into  the  water  a  good  deal.  There  was 
no  thought  given  to  wet  clothing  or  cold  feet. 
Bathing  suits  were  the  rule  with  the  men  for 
hours  each  day.  Notwithstanding  the  genial 
nature  of  "sun-kissed  San  Diego's  clime"  there 
were  times  when  chilled  bodies  would  have 
welcomed  the  garb  of  a  less  poetically  celebrated 
but  more  northerly  climate.  But  discomfort 
and  delayed  success  did  not  discourage  the  men 
who  daily  waded  or  swam  the  waters  of  Spanish 
Bight  or  watched  and  worked  upon  the  shore. 
On  January  26th  success  finally  came.  On 
that  day  the  first  aeroplane  in  the  brief  but 
thrilling  history  of  aviation  rose  from  the 
water,  flew  in  circles  and,  returning,  alighted 
upon  the  water.  My  theory  had  thus  been 
proved,  but  there  were  many  things  remaining 
to  be  solved.  These  were  merely  questions  of 
time  and  labor. 

In  our  experiments  we  had  changed  the 
equipment  from  day  to  day,  adding  something 
one  day  only  to  discard  it  the  next;  cutting 
down  weight  and  surface  here  and  building 
it  up  there.  With  each  day's  changes  came 
improvement.  There  were  scores  of  little 
things  that  cropped  up  to  annoy  and  delay  us. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  float  that  was  too  heavy, 
or  else  it  sprung  a  leak  and  became  waterlogged; 
or  maybe  it  was  the  flying  spray  that  chipped 
the  whirling  propeller.  One  day  the  aeroplane 
showed  a  tendency  to  dive  when  driven  by  the 
engine;  perhaps  the  next  day  it  would  drop 
at  the  "tail." 

All  these  faults  were  overcome,  and  when  we 
hauled  the  float-equipped  aeroplane  out  of  the 
hangar  on  January  26th  we  felt  that  we  would 
now  get  results.  We  got  results,  and  rather 
unexpectedly,  at  that. 

There  were  no  crowds  gathered  around  to 
witness  the  first  successful  flight  —  none  other 
than  the  army  and  navy  officers  and  members 
of  my  own  staff.  I  had  not  expected  to  make 
a  flight  at  that  time  and  had  so  informed  the 
newspaper  men.  For  that  reason  there  were 
none  of  these  ever-curious  gentlemen  on  hand 
to  herald  the  news  to  the  world. 

I  climbed  into  the  aviator's  seat  on  that 
day  with  the  feeling  that  the  aeroplane  would 
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crrtainlv  k«"'  "I"  111  ,hr  111  when  I  «i«hcd,  hut 
that  I  would  only  Irv  11  out  on  the  water  In 
watch  (tic  action  ol  the  new  float  ami  thr  hydro 
surface*. 

When  I  ieutenant  I'.llyson  spun  tlx'  propeller 
and  »ct  thr  engine  going,  I  turned  tin-  machine 
and  headed  into  the"  wind.  It  ploughed  through 
the  water  rather  tleeply  and  heavily  at  first, 
but  at  the  speed  Increased,  higher  and  more 
lightly,  until  the  float  ha  rely  skimmed  the  sur 
face  ol  the  hay.  I  tilted  the  control  to  watch 
the  action,  and  instantly  the  machine  leaped 
into  the  air  like  a  frightened  gull.  So  suddenly 
did  it  rue  that  I  \\  ,i«  taken  somew  hat  by  surprise. 


I  kept  the  machine  up  for  perhaps  half  a 
inil<  .  then  dropped  lightly  down  on  1 1 1  «■  vv.iin, 
turned  around,  and  he.ided  lor  the  slatting 
point.  Thr  effect  of  that  first  flight  on  the 
men  who  had  worked,  waited,  and  wutclied  for 
it,  wa«  magical.  They  were  now  running  up 
and  ilown  tli>  heaih,  throwing  up  fhcii  hats 
■  nd  "limiting  their  enthuiiuiim. 

Turning  the  machine  to  go  with  the  wind 
I  headed  out  into  the  hay  toward  the  city  of 
Sin  Diego,  ami  got  up  in  the  air  more  easily 
than  the  first  time.  I  t< k>U  it  out  perhaps  half 
a  mile  then  turned  twice  to  sec  how  it  would 
act  with  the  rather  clumsy-looking  float  at- 


tached beneath  I'verylhing  went  smoothly. 
I  wus  satisfied  and  1.1111'  In  .1  landing  within  a 
few  yards  ol  the  shoo  where  a  few  minutes 
liefoie  we  had  launched  the  amphihious  1  raft. 

The  naval  repair  ship  Iris,  which  lay  about 
•  mile  ofT  in  the  bay,  caught  sight  of  the 
hydro  aeroplane  just  us  I  was  about  to  alijdii 
on  the  water  and  set  its  siren  screaming  in  one 
long,  exultant  blast.  It  was  followed  by  the 
sirens  of  other  craft  in  the  bay  until  it  seemed 
that  all  of  San  Diego  had  wakened  to  tin  in 
achievement  in  aviation. 

There  were  flights  almost  daily  thereafter. 
Some  of  these  were  for  the  purpose  of  trying 


Hnullrm  thr  machine  down  from  the  hnnaar  The  start.   Getting  up  speed  on  the  surface  of  the  water 


Rising  from  tho  water 


Keeping  at  a  low  level  without  danger 


The  finish.   Slowing  down,  with  the  power  off.  Ready  to  be  hauled  back  to  shelter.  This  is  the  Traid;  note  the  wheels. 

GLENN  H.  CURTISS  IN  A  HYDRO-AEROPLANE  FLIGHT  ACROSS  SAN  DIEGO  BAY  — THE  ACME  OF  EASE.  COMFORT.  SAFETY.  AND  EXHILARATION 
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out  new  floats,  the  general  outline  of  which  was 
radically  changed  after  the  first  successful  trial. 
Others  were  taken  with  the  Army  and  Navy 
officers  as  passengers  —  a  part  of  their  course 
of  training.  I  found  the  hydro-aeroplane 
well  adapted  to  passenger  carrying.  W  ith  the 
addition  of  plane  surface  it  showed  remarkable 
lifting  power  and  great  steadiness  in  the  air. 
I  found  it  easier  and  safer  to  use  the  hydro- 
aeroplane in  these 
passenger-carrying  ex- 
cursions than  the 
standard  aeroplane, 
and  it  was  far  more 
popular  with  the  offi- 
cers. 

Then,  too,  I  will  con- 
fess that  I  got  more 
pleasure  out  of  flying 
the  new  machine  over 
water  than  I  ever  got 
out  of  the  aeroplane 
over  land.  I  had  given 
up  exhibition  flying 
some  time  before 
going  to  San  Diego, 
and  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  fly  only  when 
it  was  necessary  to 
the  carrying  out  of 
development  work. 
The  hydro-aeroplane's 
success  rather  weak- 
ened that  resolution, 
however,  and  I  found 
myself  forming  a  de- 
cided preference  for 
the  water  flights. 

It  is  evident  to  the 
most  casual  observer 
of  a  flight  by  a  hy- 
dro-aeroplane that 
the   danger    of  aerial 

lessened.  It  doesn't  require  an  expert  aviator 
to  determine  that. 

On  February  17th  I  was  able  to  carry  out  an 
interesting  experiment  with  the  hydro-aeroplane 
in  connection  with  the  Navy.  The  big  armored 
cruiser  Pennsylvania,  the  ship  on  which  Ely 
had  made  his  sensational  landing  at  San  Fran- 
cisco a  month  before,  was  lying  in  San  Diego 
harbor,  and  Rear  Admiral  Thomas,  commanding 
the  Pacific  fleet,  and  Captain  Pond  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  very  willingly  lent  assistance  in  the 
experiment.  This  was  to  fly  over  to  the  ship, 
alight  alongside  and  be  hoisted  aboard,  and  then 
dropped  overboard  and  fly  back  to  the  island. 


Without  any  special  preparation  on  ship- 
board, with  the  simple  use  of  the  big  hoisting 
crane  and  a  sling  fixed  in  the  top  of  the  hydro- 
aeroplane, the  experiment  was  successfully 
carried  out.  I  flew  over  to  the  ship,  alighted 
alongside,  was  lifted  aboard  in  the  machine  and 
deposited  on  the  forward  superstructure  deck, 
all  within  fifteen  minutes.  To  drop  the  hydro- 
aeroplane overboard,  rise  from  the  water  and 


Curtiss  and  his  hydro-aeroplane  being  hoisted  to  the  deck  of  the  Pennsylvania  after  flying  swiftly  across  the 

bay  and  alighting  gently  alongside 


navigation   is  greatly 


fly  back  to  the  experimental  camp  on  North 
Island  required  less  than  ten  minutes.  Thus 
in  less  than  half  an  hour  a  thorough  demon- 
stration of  the  adaptability  of  the  hydro- 
aeroplane to  the  needs  of  the  Navy  was  carried 
out. 

A  few  days  later  we  affixed  wheels  to  the 
hydro-aeroplane,  in  addition  to  the  hydro- 
surfaces,  and  successfully  demonstrated  its 
ability  to  start  from  the  land  and  alight 
on  the  water,  or  to  reverse  the  operation, 
arise  from  the  water  and  alight  on  the  land. 
It  was  then  that  it  became  known  as  The 
Triad,  having  conquered  air,  land,  and 
water. 


A  great  field  is  open  to  the  hydro-aeroplane, 
or  Triad  as  it  will  very  likely  be  called.  It 
may  compete  with  motor-boats  as  a  water 
craft,  or  in  the  air  with  the  fastest  aeroplane. 
It  can  start  from  the  land  on  its  wheels,  and 
thus  launch  itself  on  the  water  where  there 
is  lack  of  room  for  rising  from  the  land. 
Likewise  it  can  be  run  out  of  the  water 
and  up  on  the  beach  on  its  wheels. 

Its  double  quali- 
ties as  a  water  and 
air  craft  make  pos- 
sible flights  that  would 
not  be  attempted 
by  the  aeroplane,  and 
its  appeal  will  be 
particularly  strong  to 
those  who  live  along 
our  great  rivers, 
lakes,  or  sounds.  The 
lack  of  wide  stretches 
of  open  and  level 
country  for  the 
beginner  to  make 
practice  flights  with 
safety  in  an  aeroplane, 
has  discouraged  its 
more  rapid  develop- 
ment. 

These  objections  do 
not  hold  against  the 
hydro  -  aeroplane.  It 
will  be  safer  for  the 
amateur  to  make  prac- 
tice flfghts  from  the 
water  —  safer  for  the 
machine  and  safer  for 
the  aviator.  Every 
large  body  of  water 
offers  ideal  conditions 
for  the  man  owning 
a  hydro-aeroplane. 
A  flight  to  Albany  up  the  Hudson,  or  over 
Long  Island  Sound  and  across  country  to 
Newport,  will  soon  be  a  favorite  jaunt  of  the 
country  gentleman  owning  a  hydro-aeroplane. 
There  will  be  none  of  the  unpleasant  features 
of  a  trip  by  rail  to  near-by  summer  resorts 
—  no  dust,  no  crowding,  and  no  waiting  for 
trains.  It  will  be  simply  a  matter  of  rolling 
the  hydro-aeroplane  out  of  the  hangar,  launch- 
ing it  from  the  earth  or  from  the  water  and 
rising  high  or  sailing  low  over  land  or  sea, 
breathing  the  fresh  air  that  rejuvenates,  and 
viewing  the  landscape  with  an  interest  and 
appreciation  that  comes  from  no  other  sport 
on  earth. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  A  GLIDER 


By  HAROLD   S.  LYNN 
Photographs   and  drawings   by   the  author 


THE  present-day  aeroplane  is  an  expen- 
sive luxury  but  its  younger  brother, 
the  glider,  as  will  be  shown  in  this 
article,  is  within  the  reach  of  any  one  who  has 
a  few  brains,  ordinary  tools,  and  twenty-five 
dollars  —  less  than  the  cost  of  a  good  bicycle. 
The  glider  is  much  safer  than  a  mechanically- 
propelled  aeroplane,  and  for  short  distances  will 
fly  just  as  well  as  an  aeroplane  with  a  motor  in  it. 
These  motorless  planes  were  employed  by 


such  aviators  as  Curtiss  and  the  Wright  Brothers 
in  their  experimental  flights  before  they  ever 
attempted  a  flight  in  a  motor-driven  aeroplane. 
The  standard  glider,  which  is  the  safest  and 
best  is  of  the  biplane  type,  and  I  shall  follow 
this  type  closely,  giving  one  or  two  innovations 
which  have  been  adjudged  improvements  over 
the  old  style. 

The  lumber  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
ten  dollars,  and  the  aluminum  sockets  five, 
thus  allowing  us  a  mar- 


cover  the  cost  of  bolts,  wire,  cloth,  and  inciden- 
tals.   If  you  wish  to  succeed  you  must  follow 
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gin  of  ten  dollars  to 


Fig.  1.  Joining  two  short  pieces  to  form  a  long  strip 

the  diagrams  and  directions  closely,  as  they  are 
based  on  actual  experiments. 

Your  wood  must  be  clear,  straight-grained 
spruce  and  free  from  knots.    With  this  in  mind, 
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Figs.  2  and  3. 
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Lower  and  top  planes,  showing  arrangement  of  ribs  and  cross-struts 
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V  / 

A 

rt«.  4.  Knowing 

 Ii-  

bracing  and  vertical 

 J 

rudder 

to  a  lumber  yard  ami  select  the 
follow  i»K  material. 

4  atrtr*  I  1 1  «n.         hy  1 1  'l.  ',,n« 

4  atrip*  t  in,  thick,  l|  in.  wide  by  10  ft.  long 
II  •irutt  <"  upright*  t  in.  thick,  it  in.  wide 

by  4  •«•"« 
14  cn>»«p<ece«  1  in.  thick.  1  in.  wide  by  4  (t. 

long 

4f>  rib*  I  in.  thick.  |  in.  wide  by  4  ft.  6  in. 
Ion* 

I  HMW  1  in.  thick.  1  in.  wide  by  4  ft.  long 
I  rudder  slick*  I  in.  thick.  1  in.  wide  by  1 1  ft. 
long 

You  will  need  some  extra  ixt 
in.  strips  for  constructing  the  tail, 
or  rudders. 

Next  procure  two  dozen  sockets 
as  show  n  in  Fig.  5.    These  arc  of 
an  aluminum  alloy  and  can  be  pro- 
cured front  any  aeronautical  supply  house.  You 
will  also  need   several   dozen   stove    bolts  of 
different  lengths,  all  of  which  should  be  I  in. 
in  diameter.    All   bolts  must   be   fitted  with 
washers  on  both  ends. 

B  e  f  o  r  ■  „ 

JTOH      Start  -__AG".  1  It 

assembling 
the  glider, 
round  off 
the  corners 
of  your 
wood  and 
sandpaper 
it  well. 
W  hen  this 
is  done  the 

wood  should  have  .1  coat  of  oil  and 
then  an  application  of  shellac. 
This  gives  it  a  glace  finish  and 
cuts  down  the  wind  resistance. 

The  main  planes  should  be  put 
together  first.  Study  Figs.  I, 
3,  and  7  carefully.  It  is  very 
hard  to  get  clear  spruce  in  long 
strips,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to 
join  shorter  pieces  in  the  manner 
indicated  in  Fig.  I. 

You  will  note  that  the  top 
plane  in  Fig.  3  is  4  feet  longer 
than  the  lower  plane  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  This  is  not  shown  in  the 
photographs  as  it  is  not  of  com- 
mon use.  Its  object  is  to  help 
maintain  lateral  stability,  and 
make  the  glider  steadier  w  hile  in  the  air,  as  this 
orm  acts  like  a  pendulum. 


A  practical  slider  built  according  to  the  directions  given  In  this  article 

Join  your  four  10-foot  strips  so  that  they  form 
two  20-foot  strips  or  spars.  (Sec  Fig.  I).  Lay 
these  two  spars  out  and  bolt  six  cross  pieces  to 
them,  placim?  them  4  ft.  6  in.  apart  on  each  side, 
the  two  centre  ones  being  placed  2  feet  apart. 

When 

—  4JC  ,  *'Jl  ,     this  is 

done,  wire 
the  four 
sections  of 
each  plane 
diagonally 
a  s  show  n 
in   Fig.  7. 
The  2-foot 
c  e  n  t  r  e 
space  of 
the  top  plane  must  be  wired 
also  but  the  centre  section 
of  the  bottom  plane  must  be 
left  clear  for  the  operator. 

The  ribs  are  next  put  on. 
They  are  placed  I  foot  apart. 
Having  fastened  one  end  to 
the  front  beam  with  small 
screws,  bend  each  rib  enough 
so  that  it  will  form  a  slightly 
curved  surface,  and  fasten  the 
other  end  to  the  rear  beam 
with  screws  in  the  same  man- 
ner. These  connections  should 
also  be  wrapped  with  shoe- 
maker's thread,  which  should 
be  waxed.  When  the  ribs  are 
in  place  they  will  extend  over 
the  rear  beam  four  or  five  inches.  All  the  ribs 
must  have  the  same  curvature  and  be  in  line 


Diagram  of  vortical  and  horizontal 

ril'l'liil  : 

with  each  other.  Now  fatten  No. 
|6  piano  wire  along  the  rear  ends  of 
tlx-  ribs  as  shown  in  Fig*.  2  and  3. 
The  top  plain-  is  put  together  in  the 
same  manner  except  that  the  cross 
pieces  arc  placed  5  ft.  6  in.  apart 
instead  of  4  ft.  6  in.  The  centre 
section  in  the  top  plane  is  wired  and 
a  rib  is  placed  in  the  centre.  The 
mark  X  in  Fig.  2  is  to  indicate  that 
the  rib  shown  there  is  not  used  in 
actual  construction. 

When  you  have  your  two  planes 
together  they  arc  ready  to  be  cov- 
ered. Plain  unbleached  muslin  is  as 
serviceable  as  any  cloth,  and  you 
will  need  about  fifteen  yards  to 
cover  all. 

After  sewing  together  two  sections 
large  enough  to  cover  both  planes,  begin  by  tack- 
ing the  cloth  on  the  underside  of  the  front  beam. 
Next,  stretch  it  back  over  the  front  beam  and  ribs 
and  around  the  wire,  where  it  may  be  sewn  or 
clutched  with  eyelets.  The  muslin  is  next 
secured  to  the  ribs  with  brass-headed  tacks 
spaced  about  three  inches  apart.  It  is  advisable 
to  use  tape  along  the  ribs  under  the  tacks  as 
this  will  prevent  the  cloth  from  ripping  or 
tearing  loose.  The  centre  section  of  the  lower 
plane  is  of  course  left  open  to  accommodate 
the  body  of  the  operator. 

The  planes  may  now  be  connected  with  the 
uprights  and  wired.  The  aluminum  sockets 
arc  spaced  the  same  distance  apart  as  the  cross- 
pieces  on  the  lower  plane  (See  Fig.  7).  The 
uprights  are  fitted  into  these  sockets  and  the 
planes  are  wired  together,  the  wire  being  fast- 
ened to  the  eycbolts  and  running  diagonally 
as  shown  in  Figs.  4,  5,  7,  and  8. 

Fix  the  two  short  crosspieces  by  small 
bolts  into  the  two  centre  crosspieces  in  the 
top  and  bottom  planes,  and  the  two  arm  rests 
(see  Figs.  2,  3,  and  7),  and  the  main  part  of 
your  glider  is  complete.  I  do  not  wish  to  convey 
the  idea  that  the  tail  or  rudders  are  unnecessary, 
for  they  arc  the  most  important  feature  of  a 
glider  or  aeroplane.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
(Continued  on  page  6i) 
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Fur.  7.  Ground  plan  of  glider  show- 
ing bracing  and  horizontal  rudder 


Fig.  8. 


Front  elevation,  giving  arrangement  ot  wir- 
ing and  uprights 
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Curtiss"s  June  Bug  at  Hammondsport.  N.  Y..  in  1908.    This  was  one  of  the  earliest    Hoxsey  in  a  Wright  biplane  in  1910— a  machine  similar  to  the  earlier  Wright  models. 

successful  flying-machines  Two  years  ago  the  biplane  was  the  only  form  we  Americans  knew 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  AERONAUTICS  TO-DAY 

By   PROFESSOR  DAVID  TODD,   of  Amherst  College 


I HAVE  many  times  been  struck  by  the  lack 
of  definite  knowledge  which  many  people 
willingly  exhibit  as  to  the  radical  differences 
in  type  of  the  various  machines  for  navigating 
the  air. 

A  year  ago  when  Mr.  Leo  Stevens  and  I 
made  our  midnight  trip  in  a  balloon  from  North 
Adams  to  Montreal,  some  of  those  who  gathered 
around  us  after  landing  remarked  that  they 
had  seen  the  balloon  in  the  air  early  in  the 
morning  and  had  watched  our  gradual  return 
to  earth.  One  gentleman,  apparently  more 
intelligent  than  the  others,  stepped  forward 
and  asked  if  we  intended  returning  home  to 
Massachusetts  in  the  balloon! 

On  another  occasion,  when  many  gentlemen 
of  high  average  intelligence,  instructors  and 
professors  in  a  great  university,  were  considering 
the  question  of  permitting  students  to  take 
trips  in  a  balloon,  it  became  quite  obvious,  as 
discussion  went  on,  that  scarcely  half  of  them 
could  be  said  to  know  the  real  difference  between 
a  dirigible  balloon  and  an  aeroplane.  All 
spelled  certain  disaster. 

So  I  have  thought  it  perhaps  worth  while 
to  devote  a  few  words  to  explanation  in  the 
simplest  possible  fashion  of  the  real  differences 
between  the  several  types  of  aerial  craft  that 
are  now  in  use,  and  those  likely  soon  to  be.  A 
pond,  a  swimming-pool,  or  even  a  bath-tub, 
with  a  few  common  trinkets,  are  all  that  is 
necessary. 

Suppose  a  piece  of  soft  pine  has  been  soaked 
in  water  for  several  days,  until  quite  water- 
logged; if  left  alone  it  will  almost  sink  to  the 
bottom.  Clearly  the  weight  of  the  stick 
with  the  water  in  it  is  very  nearly  equal  to  that 


of  the  amount  of  water  it  displaces  when  com- 
pletely immersed.  Now  bare  the  arm  and  push 
the  stick  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub;  it  will  very 
slowly  rise,  and  directly  upward,  to  the  surface 
of  the  water.  This  relation  of  stick  to  water 
is  exactly  that  of  the  free  balloon  to  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  it  rises  quite  majestically, 
never  "shooting  into  the  air,"  as  local  narratives 
of  balloon  ascensions  usually  state.  Obviously 
the  stick  has  no  power  to  travel  horizontally 
of  itself;  it  can  simply  rise  or  fall  in  the  water. 
But  if  the  water  is  stirred  about,  so  as  to  form 
a  current  anywhere  within  the  pool  or  tub, 
the  stick  travels  around  with  about  the  same 
speed  that  the  current  does. 

Now  put  a  fish  into  the  pool  and  watch  what 
he  does.  He  is  able  to  do  everything  that  the 
stick  does;  he  can  even  go  against  the  current, 
and  up  or  down  at  will  by  means  of  his  vital 
motive  power.  The  fish,  then,  may  be  taken 
as  representing  the  type  of  aerial  craft  known 
as  the  dirigible.  That  is  to  say,  a  free  balloon 
of  suitable  shape,  to  which  is  superadded  the 
ready  means  of  increasing  or  decreasing  its 
buoyancy;  also  engine  power  for  driving  it 
through  the  air  horizontally. 

Now  let  us  attach  a  small  piece  of  a  fan  or 
a  short  quill  radially  to  a  little  bit  of  metal, 
weighing  perhaps  an  ounce  or  two,  and  throw 
this  into  the  pool.  We  find  that  it  descends 
through  the  water,  turning  about  a  vertical  axis 
and  twisting  around  as  it  descends,  much  like 
the  seeds  of  a  maple  tree.  This  suggests  a 
third  type  of  aerial  craft  often  called  technically 
the  helicopter.  It  is  a  sort  of  whirling  aeroplane; 
and  much  of  my  time  years  ago  was  spent  in 
experiments  with  small  models  of  this  character. 


As  is  seen  by  the  descent  of  the  little  metal 
model  to  the  bottom,  it  is  apparent  that  it 
represents  a  heavier-than-air  machine,  even 
one  heavier  than  water;  but  by  applying  power- 
ful motors  to  such  whirling  ^aeroplanes,  and 
mounting  them  in  pairs  revolving  in  opposite 
directions,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  heavier-than- 
air  machines  having  great  speed  and  trans- 
porting power  may  be  evolved.  In  point  of 
fact,  my  experiments  of  1891-94  indicated 
quite  clearly  that  this  may  eventually  be  the 
most  efficient  of  all  types  of  machines  for  aerial 
navigation.  The  necessary  power  was  not 
then  available,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  now,  even 
with  the  highly  efficient  internal-combustion 
engines  now  made.  But  it  is  quite  possible  to 
see  that  engines  other  than  gasolene,  of  high 
power  and  efficiency,  may  soon  be  invented 
which  will  enable  such  machines  not  only  to 
rise  almost  vertically  in  the  air  as  most  of  the 
birds  do  without  difficulty,  but  also  to  stand 
absolutely  motionless  in  a  given  place,  as  the 
king-bird  readily  can,  and  as  the  humming-bird 
does  constantly. 

The  fourth  type  of  aerial  machine  may  be 
illustrated  in  this  simple  fashion.  Suppose  a 
small  wild  duck  were  to  fly  into  and  through  the 
water  in  the  pool.  Observant  naturalists 
have  for  years  been  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
diving  birds  find  escape  from  the  hunter  by 
disappearing  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water, 
only  to  come  up  several  hundred  feet  away, 
and  in  so  short  a  time  that  they  could  have 
made  the  transit  from  one  point  to  another 
only  by  actually  flying  through  the  water.  The 
flying  of  such  a  bird  through  the  water  is  of 
course  not  essentially  different  from  the  ordinary 
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Honrl  *  ii  man  In  his  Volnln  biplane  at  Brighton  Uracil  In  190H. 

French  uiaclilnv  to  become  familiar  to  us 


Till*  wan  (h«  first 
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flying  of  birds  through  t he  air.  It  is  a  very 
efficient  method  of  transit,  anJ  exceedingly 
high  speeds  are  developed  by  many  species  of 
birds  with  little  expenditure  of  power.  The 
type  of  aerial  machine  corresponding  to  this 
method  of  locomotion  is  known  as  the  orni- 
tkopttr.  It  implies  simply  the  oscillating  action 
of  a  bird's  win*;,  and  is  a  sort  of  aerial  machine 
almost  neglected  by  experimenters  at  the 
present  time.  When,  however,  one  sees  the 
speedy  wild  duck  and  the  lofty  trains  of  wild 
geese,  the  majestic  heron,  and  even  the  Andean 
condor  circling  through  the  air.  it  must  be 
said  that  nature  has  solved  the  problem  of  bird 
locomotion  with  vastly  higher  efficiency  than 
man  can  ever  hope  to  solve  it  mechanically. 

Now  let  us  cast  a  thin.  Hat  stone  or  square  of 
tin  into  the  water,  and  watch  what  it  does.  Per- 
haps it  twists  and  turns  irregularly,  but  makes 
more  or  less  straight  for  the  bottom,  just  as 
Johnstone  and  his  Wright  biplane  did  at  Den- 
ver, when  one  wing  of  the  aeroplane  became 
disabled  and  the  whole  structure,  including  the 
unhappy  pilot,  came  tumbling  swiftly  toward 
the  cruel  earth.  Had  it  been  possible  to  pro- 
ject the  stone  or  bit  of  tin  edgewise  into  the 
water,  keeping  it  edgewise  as  it  traveled,  no 
doubt  it  would  have  gone  a  considerable  dis- 
tance horizontally  from  one  part  of  the  pool 
to  the  other,  much  like  a  slate  or  cardboard 
which  a  schoolboy  often  sends  whirling  through 
the  air.  Now  the  stone  or  bit  of  tin  in  the 
water,  while  in  itself  only  an  imperfect  illus- 
tration of  an  aeroplane  nevertheless  typifies 
the  relation  of  an  aeroplane  to  the  air.  If  wc 
could  attach  a  small  whirling  axle  and  spring- 
driven  propeller  to  the  stone,  we  should  find 
after  experimenting  to  satisfy  certain  conditions 
of  stability,  that  the  propeller  would  drive  the 
stone  swiftly  through  the  water  nearly  hori- 


zontally, so  long  as  the  spring's  power  still 
lasted.  When,  however,  the  Rpring  has  run 
down,  both  it  and  propeller  and  axle  and  stone 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  unimpeded 
except  by  the  friction  of  the  water. 

Next  imagine  the  pond  or  swimming-pool 
replaced  by  air,  and  expanded  in  every  direction 
till  it  reaches  around  the  earth,  and  that  its 
depth,  or  available  height  for  balloons  and 
aeroplanes  to  traverse,  is  equal  to  about  five 
miles.  The  foregoing  illustrations,  then,, 
typify  in  simple  fashion  the  five  different  varie- 
ties of  aerial  machines  at  present  in  existence. 
As  will  be  observed,  the  first  two  —  the  free 
balloon  and  the  dirigible  —  arc  lighter  than  air, 
while  the  last  three,  and  in  particular  the 
aeroplane,  arc  much  heavier  than  the  amount 
of  air  which  their  bulk  displaces. 

Regarding  the  measure  of  danger  or  safety 
of  transit  in  the  different  types  of  aerial  vehicles, 
I  cannot  say  that  those  who  have  had  abundant 
experience  agree  very  well  on  this  question. 
For  my  own  part,  I  incline  to  regard  the  free 
balloon,  when  ascensions  are  made  with  a  com- 
petent pilot  and  on  days  when  the  atmosphere 
is  quiet,  as  the  least  dangerous  type  of  all.  If, 
however,  a  balloon  is  tied  captive  to  earth, 
ascent  in  it  becomes  rather  risky  if  a  sudden 
or  a  gusty  wind  should  spring  up,  because  the 
balloon  is  likely  to  be  blown  directly  down  to 
the  ground  and  come  in  collision  with  various 
objects  within  reach  of  its  tether.  On  a  per- 
fectly quiet  day,  of  course,  a  captive  balloon 
should  be  absolutely  safe. 

In  regard  to  the  dirigible,  however,  the 
question  of  safety  is  quite  otherwise.  Its  very 
name  implies  ability  to  go  about  from  one  point 
to  another,  quite  independent  of  the  elements, 
and  for  this  purpose  motors  are  provided  which 
necessarily  introduce  the  risk  of  fire  and  possible 


explosion  of  the  envelope.  In  the  dirigible 
wc  arc  opposing  the  forces  of  nature,  that  is, 
the  convection  currents  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  are  practically  always  in  motion  and 
represent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  horsepower. 
Obviously,  then,  it  is  quite  foolish  to  think 
of  fighting  these  natural  forces  with  only  a 
few  hundreds  of  horsepower,  artificially  de- 
veloped by  the  engines  of  the  dirigible.  So 
long  as  the  power  is  off  and  the  craft  can  drift 
with  the  wind,  a  dirigible  may  be  quite  as  safe 
as  a  free  balloon.  If,  however,  a  landing  must 
be  effected  in  the  wind,  troubles  of  the  gravest 
sort  cannot  fail  to  arise;  and  anything  like  a 
dependable  transit  service  with  a  dirigible, 
even  between  two  cities  close  together,  seems 
to  me  utterly  hopeless  and  futile.  In  most 
parts  of  the  inhabited  world  where  the  weather 
is  continually  experiencing  sudden  and  unfore- 
seen, indeed  unpredictable,  changes,  the  larger 
we  build  our  dirigible,  the  greater  its  total  mass 
and  the  momentum  to  be  overcome  when  it  must 
make  a  landing;  so  that  troubles  increase  rather 
than  diminish  with  size.  Of  course,  within  the 
tropics  and  anti-cyclonic  regions  of  the  globe, 
regular  and  commerical  trips  may  readily  be- 
come possible.  This  type  of  aerial  craft  has 
within  recent  years  been  developed  to  such  a 
state  of  perfection  on  the  European  continent 
that  trips  in  a  dirigible  have  become  quite 
common;  and  if  the  day  is  fine  and  fairly  certain 
to  remain  so,  it  docs  not  seem  to  me  that  the 
risk  of  taking  a  brief  trip  in  one  can  be  very 
great.  The  unsurmountable  difficulty,  however, 
occurs  in  any  and  every  attempt  to  inaugurate 
a  regular  service  of  dirigibles  regardless  of  the 
weather.  The  continued  wrecks  of  Zeppelins 
confirm  this  view. 

Neither  the  helicopter  nor  the  ornithopter 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


At  present,  the  cranking  of  an  aeroplane  motor  is  a  somewhat  primitive  operation.  The  tall  and  steering  gear  of  the  Antoinette  are  made  up  of  movable  triangular 
This  shows  Latham,  "the  wlnd-flghter."  and  his  wonderful  100-horsepower  engine  sails,  and  the  whole  somewhat  resembles  the  feathered  tip  of  an  arrow 


THE  NOW  ANCIENT  SPORT  OF  BALLOONING 

WHAT  THREE  EXPERIENCED  AERONAUTS  THINK  OF  IT  AS 
COMPARED  WITH  THE  NEWER  AND  MORE  HAZARDOUS  AVIATION 


A.  HOLLAND  FORBES  AND 
FORBES  BILL 


THE 


THE  Forbes  Bill,  recently  passed  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut  to  regulate  and  license 
aviators  and  flying  machines,  is  the  cause 
of  considerable  discussion.  It  gives  Connecticut 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  state  in  the 
Union  to  pass  laws  pertaining  to  the  building 
and  operation  of  aircraft,  and  the  result  of  this 
bill  is  being  carefully  watched  by  the  legislative 
bodies  of  other  states. 
The  bill  proposes  to  keep  aeronauts  and 


Mr.  Forbes  in  the  car  of  his  balloon,  about  to  ascend 

aviators  under  the  control  of  the  state  and, 
incidentally,  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 
its  citizens  from  damage  which  might  result 
from  inexperienced  aviators  attempting  to  fly 
in  flimsy  and  badly  constructed  machines  of 
their  own  design  and  manufacture. 

Mr.  A.  Holland  Forbes,  the  author  of  the 
bill,  is  well  known  throughout  the  country 
as  an  aeronaut  and  yachtsman.  He  is  president 
of  the  Aero  Club  of  Connecticut,  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  a  governor  of  the 
Aero  Club  of  America,  and  formerly  its  first 
vice-president. 

Although  Mr.  Forbes  has  shown  great  interest 
in  the  progress  of  aeroplaning,  ballooning  is 
his   favorite   sport.    He   has   represented  the 
United  States  in  the  Gorden  Bennett 
Cup  Race  and  other  international 
events. 

In  Germany,  in  1908,  with  Mr. 
Augustus  Post  as  aide,  his  balloon 
burst  over  Berlin  at  a  height  of 
about  three  thousand  feet,  and  al- 
though the  bag  acted  as  a  para- 
chute, they  landed  on  a  roof  with 
sufficient  force  to  go  through  into 
the  room  below. 

Again,  in  the  spring  of  1910,  Mr. 
Forbes  had  a  startling  experience 
with  Mr.  John  Carrington  Yates 
as  his  aide.  He  was  out  for  the 
world's  altitude  record  and,  with- 
out oxygen,  they  reached  a  height 
of  26,200  feet.  At  the  end  of  the 
flight,  while  making  ready  to  land, 
the  appendix  line  connecting  the 
balloon  bag  and  the  car  parted. 
This  caused  the  weightof  the  car 
to  be  thrown  on  the*  netting  lines. 
Owing  to  the  tremendous  height 
they  had  attained  a  large  amount 


of  gas  had  been  expanded.  When  the  appendix 
line  parted,  the  weight  of  the  car  caused  the  bag 
to  elongate.  This  in  itself  did  no  harm,  but  the 
elongation  became  extreme  and  took  up  all  the 
slack  in  the  rip  cord  (which  was  attached  to  the 
concentrating  ring)  —  and  a  little  more.  The 
jerk  on  the  cord  ripped  open  about  five  feet  at 
the  top  of  the  bag,  allowing  the  gas  to  escape 
immediately,  and  they  made  a  straight  drop  of 
about  five  hundred  feet,  fortunately  in  an  open 
space.  They  were  found  by  some  mountaineers, 
carried  to  a  cabin  several  miles  away  and 
twenty-nine  miles  from  the  nearest  telegraph 
office.  Here  they  had  to  lie  for  weeks,  their 
back  muscles  torn  and  ligaments  badly  strained. 

There  must  be  something  wonderfully  fascin- 
ating about  ballooning,  for  Mr.  Forbes's  de- 
votion to  flying  is  as  strong  as  ever.  He  once 
wrote  to  me  in  a  letter  of  the  vivid  sensations 
of  an  air  voyage: 

"To  be  alone  in  a  balloon  at  a  height  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  feet  is  like  nothing 
else  in  human  experience.  It  is  one  of  the 
supreme  things  possible  to  man.  No  flying 
machine  can  ever  better  it.  It  is  to  pass  extraor- 
dinarily out  of  human  things.  It  is  to  be  still 
and  alone  to  an  unprecedented  degree.  It  is 
solitude  without  the  suggestion  of  intervention;  it 
is  calm  without  a  single  irrelevant  murmur.  It 
is  to  pass  the  sky.  No  sound  reaches  one  of  all 
the  roar  and  jar  of  humanity;  the  air  is  clear 
and  sweet  beyond  the  thought  of  defilement. 

"No  wind  blows  in  a  balloon,  no  breeze  rustles, 
for  it  moves  with  the  wind  and  is,  itself,  a  part 
of  the  atmosphere. 

"Once  started  it  does  not  rock  nor  sway; 
you  cannot  feel  whether  it  rises  or  falls. 

"Above,  the  light,  translucent,  billowing  globe 
of  shining  brown  silk,  the  blazing  sunlight,  and 
the  great  deep-blue  dome  of  the  sky.  Below, 
far  below,  is  a  torn  floor  of  sunlit  cloud  slashed 
by  enormous  rents  through  which  the  earth  and 
waters  are  visible."        Philip  W.  Wilcox. 

HIGH  OVER  NEW  ENGLAND  MOUNTAINS 

TMAGINE  yourself  suspended  in  the  air  fifty 
times  as  high  as  the  Metropolitan  tower, 
in  a  car  made  of  wickerwork,  as  cosily  equipped 
as  a  Pullman. 

Almost  any  day,  whether  it  be  summer  with 
the  sun  at  its  hottest  or  the  coldest  day  in  winter, 
you  can  gaze  upward,  in  the  vicinity  of  North 
Adams,  Mass.,  where  millions  of  cubic  feet  of 
gas  are  used  annually  for  the  man  of  the  upper 
air,  and  see  those  magnificent  monsters  sailing 
at  various  altitudes,  and  carrying  as  passengers 
from  one  to  ten  persons. 


"Ready  with  your  gas!"  cries  the  pilot. 
Then,  with  a  hiss  and  a  deep  roar,  the  gas  pours 
through  the  iron  pipes  and  the  rubber  tubing, 
and  the  empty  bag  gradually  inflates  and  assumes 
a  spherical  shape. 

Twenty  or  more  men  are  seen  in  a  crowd 
removing  the  sand  bags,  and  the  monster  silk 
globe  tugs  and  groans  at  its  ropes,  anxious  to 
break  away  from  Mother  Earth.  Then  the 
pilot  calls  "Jump  in!"  The  names  of  the 
passengers  are  taken,  and  the  representative  of 
the  gas  company  asks  for  the  signatures,  in 
order  that  the  company  may  not  be  held  re- 


The  old  and  the  new. 


Captive  balloon,  free-sailing  balloon,  and  aeroplane  in 
air  simultaneously  at  Los  Angeles 
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A  photograph  of  New  England  scenery  taken  from  a 
balloon  by  Mr.  Stevens 

sponsible;  yet  the  pilot,  who  has  made  more 
ascensions  than  any  other  living  man,  assures 
you  that  there  is  practically  no  danger  in  this 
grand  sport. 

Now  the  earth  is  rapidly  sinking  away.  The 
statoscope  shows  that  you  are  ascending,  and 
the  barograph  registers  350  feet.  Up  and  up 
you  go  until  the  balloon  no  longer  rises,  when  you 
register  3,000  feet  and  you  have  reached  an 
equilibrium. 

Again  the  balloon  ascends.  This  time  it 
reaches  5,000  feet,  and  Graylock,  the  highest 
mountain  in  Massachusetts  is  directly  beneath 
you,  looking  like  a  speck,  while  the  villages  seem 
but  small,  dotted-out  lines  on  a  drawing  board. 

Rivers  look  like  little  silvery 
threads,  and  the  lakes  and  ponds 
like  golden  blotches  spattered  here 
and  there.  Far  below  one  sees  a 
train  of  cars  crawling  along  like  a 
snail. 

The  clouds  have  passed  away, 
and  you  can  see  in  both  directions 
for  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  bring- 
ing to  your  view  cities  eighty  miles 
apart,  so  close  that  you  would 
imagine  that  you  could  put  out 
your  hand  and  throw  a  stone  into 
each. 

Looking  down,  all  is  green  glory. 
There  are  the  shades  of  the  spruce, 
the  shades  of  the  pine,  and  the  dark 
and  the  light  shades  of  deciduous 
trees  in  this  glorious  mass  of  green. 
Seven  thousand  feet  below  us  are 
the  colors  of  the  birch,  the  ash,  and 
the  maple,  while  over  it  all,  and  far 
from  the  earth,  the  magnificent 
effects  of  the  sun  upon  the  clouds, 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Tli»  lint  machine,  with  mijustubl*  lower  plan*.    Thar*  wu  no  way  of  supporting     The  third  machine  had  an  ash  frame  with  bamboo  outrl«uen,  and  wax  unlnten- 
thl*  and  In  lit*  It  would  have  toon  worked  loose  and  dropped  ofl  tlonally  a  ruclng  typo  of  plane.   Only  hitch  spued  would  ko«p  It  In  the  air 


HIE  ADVENTURES  OF  AN  AMATEUR  AVIATOR 


ABOU  T  tin-  time  the  Wright  brothers  began 
tC  attract  attention  with  their  aero- 
planes, and  Curtiss  was  getting  ready  to 
do  something  startling,"  said  the  Amateur 
Aviator,  "I  was  seized  with  the  same  mental 
disorder  that  attacked  my  celebrated  predeces- 
sor. Darius  Clrcen,  and  in  the  words  of  that 
gentleman  I  asked,  'It  the  Wrikrhts  can  fly, 
why  can't  I?'  Following  his  example  I  deter- 
mined to  find  out  why  I  couldn't,  but  with 
somewhat  better  success,  for  I  not  only  built 
four  flying  machines,  but  flew  as  well,  and  lived 
to  tell  the  tale. 

"Early  in  the  summer  of  1909  the  aviation 
fever  fastened  itself  upon  me  in  its  most  malig- 
nant form,  and  there  was  no  relief  except  in 
large  homeopathic  doses  of  literature  on  aero- 
nautics whenever  the  fever  was  highest.  By 
the  first  of  September 
of  that   year   I  was 
completely  saturated 
w  ith  aviation  lore,  and 
knew  not  only  all  that 
the  \\  rights  and  others 
had  accomplished  but 
had   gotten   the  idea 
that  I  knew  a  thing 
or  two  more. 

"As  I  look  back 
over  that  period  Don 
and  realize  how  little 
I  did  know  I  am 
ashamed  to  look  a 
picture  of  the  Wrights 
in  the  face,  but  like 
everyone  else  I  have 
found  that  experience 
is  a  great  teacher,  for 
all  the  knowledge  I 
have  acquired  has 
been  learned  from  the 
ground  up  by  actual 

experiments     with     home  -  made  aeroplanes. 

"I  set  to  work  on  my  first  machine  with  a 
theory  that  all  the  others  had  one  great  weak- 
ness in  that  they  put  too  much  strain  on  the 
upper  plane.  I  was  going  to  demonstrate 
that  my  discovery  was  the  greatest  of  the  age, 
and  I  drew  plans  accordingly. 

"This  is  the  way  I  worked  it  out.  Having  de- 
cided to  build  a  biplane  after  the  Curtiss  model, 
I  put  the  two  halves  of  the  lower  plane  on 
hinges,  fastening  them  to  the  front  of  the  frame, 
the  idea  being  to  drop  them  at  any  angle  the 
operator  might  desire.  They  could  be  adjusted 
at  any  angle  by  means  of  levers  controlled  from 
the  seat,  with  stops  to  hold  them  in  place.  My 
theory  was  that  by  increasing  the  angle  and 
presenting  more  of  the  surface  of  the  lower 
planes  to  the  wind,  they  would  get  the  greater 
part  of  the  strain  and  relieve  the  upper  plane 


By  T.  II .  PARKER 

of  a  great  part  of  the  lifting.  I  had  evolved  a 
sort  of  adjustable  angle  of  incident  without 
knowing  what  I  was  doing. 

"Except  for  this  departure  the  flyer  was 
like  a  Curtiss,  with  forward  elevator,  stabili- 
zers, and  all.  The  upper  plane  area  was  5  x  30 
ft.  and  the  lower  plane  area  4.6  x  30  ft.  I 
made  the  framework  of  spruce,  covered  it  with 
I i vr 1 1 1_  canvas,  and  braced  it  with  piano  wire. 
For  an  engine  I  used  a  four-cylinder  motor 
that  I  took  out  of  my  automobile  and  installed, 
flywheel  and  all.  I  hitched  it  up  to  the  pro- 
peller with  a  chain  drive.  The  propeller  I 
made  out  of  an  ordinary  6x6  beam  which  I 
turned  into  shape. 

"I  worked  on  this  machine  for  nearly  two 
months,  my  wife  looking  after  my  business  in  the 
meantime.    As  the  weather  grew  colder  I  built 


Getting  up  speed  for  a  flight  reauires  a  large,  level  field 

a  shed  (I  hadn't  yet  learned  to  call  it  a  hangar) 
to  work  in.  My  neighbors  thought  I  was  going 
crazy,  and  every  pleasant  day  when  I  opened 
the  doors  I  drew  a  scoffing  audience. 

"At  last  the  final  adjustment  was  made  and 
as  I  surveyed  my  work  it  looked  so  good  to  me 
that  I  asked  a  friend  who  worked  on  a  news- 
paper to  have  their  photographer  come  out  and 
take  a  picture  with  me  at  the  wheel.  I  felt  like 
a  real  aviator  when  he  snapped  me,  and  thought 
I  was  ready  to  fly  right  away.  But  I  didn't 
get  off  the  ground  that  day.  As  I  was  'tuning 
her  up,'  as  they  say,  I  felt  that  something  would 
go  wrong,  so  I  postponed  my  trial  trip  until  my 
audience  should  be  absent. 

"A  few  days  later  a  favorable  time  came  and 
with  the  help  of  six  men  I  rolled  the  machine 
from  the  shed  to  the  field  where  I  was  to  make 
the  try-out.    I'll  admit  I  was  somewhat  dis- 
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couraged  when  the  weight  of  the  machine  made 
it  difficult  to  move  over  a  sandy  place  in  the 
road,  but  I  thought  that  on  the  harder  surface 
of  the  field,  with  the  propeller  going  at  high 
speed,  she  would  skim  along  like  a  swallow. 

"I  started  the  engine.  I  didn't  have  to  call 
on  the  bystanders  to  hold  her;  she  stood  with- 
out hitching.  If  I  hadn't  been  impatient  I 
would  be  waiting  there  yet,  for  although  the 
engine  was  going  at  top  speed  the  propeller 
wasn't  making  more  than  five  hundred  revolu- 
tions a  minute,  and  the  breeze  wouldn't  even 
blow  your  hat  off.  The  vibration  was  so  great 
that  I  thought  the  machine  would  shake  itself 
to  pieces. 

"But  my  adjustable  lower  planes  were  most 
encouraging.  They  fluttered  like  the  wings  oi 
a  fledgling  trying  to  make  its  first  flight  from 
the  nest,  and  I'm  sure 
the  thing  would  have 
learned  to  use  them  if 
only  I  had  given  it 
time  enough.  Al- 
though the  machine 
never  left  the  ground 
my  great  theory  took 
wings  and  departed 
never  to  return,  for  I 
did  not  have  to  be  an 
expert  to  see  that  they 
were  impractical. 
There  was  no  way  of 
supporting  them  and 
they  would  have  soon 
worked  loose  and 
dropped  off. 

"As  the  six  men 
who  trundled  the  ma- 
chine to  the  field  had 
considerable  to  say 
about  its  weight,  I 
rolled  it  upon  some 
hay  scales  and  found  that  my  little  butterfly 
tipped  the  beam  at  1,125  pounds,  or  twice  as 
much  as  an  aeroplane  of  that  kind  ought  to 
weigh.  Sadly  I  put  my  first  attempt  back  into 
the  shed  to  dismantle  at  my  leisure;  but  I 
had  had  my  first  lesson  in  aeronautics  and  it 
had  cost  me  about  $400,  including  the  hangar. 
I  was  gratified  to  know  that  the  plan  and 
balance  of  the  machine,  at  least,  were  correctly 
worked  out. 

"Winter  being  at  hand  I  set  to  work  on  a  new- 
aeroplane  that  was  to  be  ready  for  a  flight  in 
spring.  As  spruce  had  proved  too  heavy,  I 
planned  a  frame  of  bamboo,  and  proceeded  to  get 
a  corner  on  the  local  fishpole  market.  W  ith 
the  exception  of  the  motor  bed  the  entire 
frame  was  bamboo,  and  when  completed  the 
aeroplane  weighed  420  pounds.  Both  planes 
were  7  x  20  ft.,  all  out  of  proportion,  as  I  found 
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out  later  when  I  acquired  more  wisdom  on  such 
subjects.  The  usual  proportion  is  I  to  6.  This 
aeroplane,  also,  was  made  after  the  Curtiss 
model,  as  were  all  those  I  built. 

"I  still  clung  to  my  automobile  engine  for 
motive  power,  but  this  time  I  had  the  flywheel 
taken  off,  after  a  great  deal  of  labor.  Later 
when  I  put  it  back  into  the  auto  it  cost  me  a 
pretty  penny  to  have  that  flywheel  replaced. 

"My  innovation  in  this  machine  was  an 
aluminum  propeller  which  I  designed.  This 
machine  looked  better  than  the  first  one,  but 
when  I  tried  to  start  the  engine  it  wouldn't 
go  without  the  fly-wheel.  So  that  was  the  end 
of  my  experiments  with  that  for  motive  power. 
I  knew  a  motorcycle  racer  who  had  a  machine 
that  could  make  ninety  miles  an  hour,  so  I 
imagined  that  an  engine  like  that  ought  to  blow 
an  aeroplane  into  the  clouds  without  half  try- 
ing. With  $200  I  acquired  this  engine  and 
set  it  up  in  the  aeroplane. 

"Everything  being  ready  I  started  the 
engine  to  tune  her  up  and  got  the  propeller 
moving  at  a  fair  speed  when  suddenly  the 

propeller   flew   to  pieces, 

one  blade   coming  within 

an  ace  of  decapitating  a 

bystander. 

"Then  I  bought  a  beau- 
tiful  propeller    made  o  f 

Philippine   mahogany,  for 

which  I  paid  £65.  When 

this  propeller  got  to  mak- 
ing about  850  revolutions 

a  minute  it,   too,  parted 

company. 

"But  before  this  hap- 
pened the  little  engine  had 

lifted  the  front  wheels  off 

the  ground  in  a  short  run 

across  the  field,  and  if  it 

hadn't    been    for   this  I 

would   have    thrown  the 

whole  thing  in   the  scrap 

heap.    I  thought  I  would 

build  a  runway  of  boards 

on  which  to  get  a  start, 

but   before    I   could  kill 

myself  with  this  scheme 

I    read    up    on  aviation 

motors  which  decided  me 

to  quit  experimenting  with 

the  others  and  buy  one  of 

these. 

"Having  installed  a  30- 
horsepower  aviation  motor 
and  a  new  propeller  I  was 
again  ready  for  a  flight. 
The  public  had  begun  to 
take  more  interest  in  my 
experiments  —  perhaps 
thinking  that  they  might 
be  in  at  a  killing  —  so 
when  it  became  known 
that  I  expected  to  fly  I 
had  a  big  crowd,  with  sev- 
eral auto  parties  near  the 
road  on  which  I  was  to 
make  the  trial.  Everything 
seemed  propitious.  The 
engine  ran  without  a  skip, 
the  propeller  held  together, 
and  I  believed  that  I  was 
going  to  give  the  citizens 
an  opportunity  to  see  their 
first  aeroplane  flight. 

"Down  the  road  I  went, 
the  wheels  just  touching 
the  ground,  but  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  caught 
my  machine,  causing  it  to  rise  up  on  its 
tail  end  and  slide  along  in  that  position 
straight  for  a  telegraph  pole.  How  I  managed 
to  avoid  it  I  don't  know  —  perhaps  a  friendly 
gust  blew  me  away  from  it.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
I  got  by  all  right,  but  then  there  appeared  di- 
rectly in  front  of  me  an  automobile  filled  with 
people.  There  was  no  way  of  escaping  them, 
so  still  on  its  tail-end,  the  aeroplane  and  auto- 
mobile collided,  the  planes  settling  down  over 
the  automobile  like  a  hen  brooding  her  little 
ones. 

"Finding  no  one  was  hurt  we  hauled  off  the 


aeroplane,  and  after  a  few  adjustments  I  was 
ready  for  another  trial.  This  time  the  same 
telegraph  pole  got  in  the  way  again  and  stayed 
there,  and  when  I  separated  it  from  the  aero- 
plane the  machine  was  beyond  repair,  so  I 
added  another  trophy  to  the  walls  of  my  hangar 
and  planned  another. 

"I  was  puzzled  by  the  way  this  machine 
acted  when  it  stood  up  but  did  not  offer  to 
ascend.  As  I  kept  reading  up  in  aeronautics 
all  the  time  I  discovered  the  reason  a  few  days 
later.  In  a  scientific  description  of  an  aero- 
plane I  read  the  words  'cambre'  and  'angle  of 
incident'  that  were  Greek  to  me.  So  I  looked 
up  these  terms  and  learned  a  whole  lot  that  I 
never  even  suspected  before.  I  had  made  the 
upper  planes  of  both  these  machines  perfectly 
flat,  so  that  there  was  no  cambre,  and  the  angle 
of  incident  was  left  out  of  consideration  entirely. 
In  other  words  I  had  been  making  big  box 
kites  and  trying  to  fly  them  with  a  motor.  I 
might  have  succeeded  with  a  canvas  area  twice 
as  large  and  an  equilibrator  like  Wellman's. 

"After  discovering  that  I  was  ignorant  of 
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The  start  of  the  last  flight.  This  machine  — the  fourth  — was  built  with  great  care  and  flew 
successfully,  but  disaster  claimed  it  on  its  second  flight 


Wrecked  by  a  pile  of  cornstalks  —  the  end  of  number  three 

the  two  essential  elements  of  a  successful  aero- 
plane and  that  it  had  taken  me  nearly  a  year 
to  find  it  out,  I  began  to  lose  some  of  the  'bump' 
that  I  had  before  I  started  in,  so  before  building 
my  third  machine  I  did  a  lot  more  studying. 

"This  machine  I  designed  to  be  5  x  30  ft., 
with  an  ash  frame  and  bamboo  outriggers. 
The  ribs  I  bent  by  soaking  them  in  hot  water 
and  then  placing  them  in  cleats  I  made  in  the 
overhead  beams  in  my  cellar.  When  they  were 
dried  they  remained  curved  as  I  wanted  them. 
First  I  installed  a  30-horsepower  motor,  but 
while  trying  it  out  I  smashed  a  cylinder.  This 
motor  I  replaced  with  one  of  50  horsepower. 


"By  this  time  my  fame  had  penetrated 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  my  home  town, 
and  as  a  result  the  managers  of  the  Pumpkin- 
ville  agricultural  fair  wanted  me  to  exhibit 
my  machine  there.  They  offered  me  #200  a 
day  for  two  days  and  I  consented  to  go. 

"I  had  my  machine  at  the  fair  grounds  bright 
and  early  on  the  first  day,  you  may  be  sure. 
Although  I  had  not  had  a  chance  to  test  it  I 
determined  to  give  the  people  their  money's 
worth  and  fly  if  such  a  thing  were  possible. 

"This  resolution  came  while  I  was  setting 
up  my  tent,  and  when  these  preliminaries  were 
attended  to  I  went  out  to  look  over  the  field. 
There  was  not  a  level  spot  in  it  big  enough  to 
turn  round  in.  The  lot  was  full  of  ridges  like 
hurdles  for  a  steeplechase,  and  the  lower  end 
of  the  field  fronted  on  a  lake  fringed  with  trees. 
But  even  then  I  was  fool  enough  to  cling  to  my 
resolution  to  get  off  the  ground  if  I  could. 

"While  tuning  up  the  engine  I  carelessly 
left  a  monkey  wrench  on  the  upper  plane  and 
before  I  knew  it  the  vibrations  caused  it  to 
slide 'off.  Then  things  began  to  happen.  First 
a  large  splinter  from 
somewhere  almost  pierced 
a  bystander,  a  second 
later  a  hole  appeared  in 
the  roof  of  the  tent  and 
almost  immediately  some- 
thing heavy  fell  back 
through  the  roof,  grazing 
the  head  of  another  man, 
and  struck  tlje  ground  with 
a  thud.  Someone  walked 
over,    remarking  'Here's 

I your  wrench'  while  others 
began  to  get  under  cover 
as  if  expecting  the  machine 
to  blow  up. 
"By  that  time  I  had 
stopped  the  engine.  When 
I  saw  the  gouge  in  one  of 
the  propeller  blades  and 
figured  out  the  flight  of 
the  wrench  I  knew  what 
had  happened. 

"As  the  first  day's  crowd 
was  not  large  the  spec- 
tators were  easily  satisfied 
and  I  amused  them  by 
showing  the  thrust  of  the 
propeller  by  hitching  the 
machine  to  ice  scales,  such 
as  you  see  hanging  on  the 
rear  end  of  an  ice  wagon, 
and  letting  the  machine 
run  as  far  as  it  could  with 
the  propeller  going.  Be- 
fore the  wrench  knocked 
the  piece  out  of  the  propel- 
ler the  scales  showed  200 
pounds,  but  after  the  nick 
was  made,  small  though  it 
was,  it  showed  only  180 
pounds.  From  this  I  learned 
how  important  it  is  to 
have  your  propeller  in  per- 
fect shape.  I  repaired  the 
propeller  by  winding  some 
tape  over  the  gouge. 

"On  the  second  day  all 
the   cotton    mills    in  the 
town  shut  down,  schools 
closed  and  the  fair  grounds 
thronged  with  people.  Of 
course   my   machine  was 
the  centre  of  attraction. 
"There  was  a  stiff  breeze  blowing,  but  it 
died  down  and  I  decided  to  run  along  the  ground 
as  far  as  the  hurdles  would  permit.    I  made 
three  short  runs.    Everything  went  so  smoothly 
that  I  forgot  the  danger  from  the  condition  of 
the  field  and  on  the  next  trip  tilted  my  ele- 
vator a  little  and  left  the  ground.    On  sober 
second  thought  I  realized  my  rashness  and 
came  down,  but  I  was  over  those  hummocks 
and  when  I  landed  I  smashed  some  of  the  run- 
ning gear  but  otherwise  escaped  damage. 

"That  evening  as  I  was  packing  up  before 
starting  for  home  one  of  the  managers  came 
(  Continued  on  page  48) 
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BREAKDOWNS  ON  THE  ROAD 

1  I  THEN  a  car  that  has  been  running  satis- 
W  factorily  all  day  suddenly  slackens 
speed  and  stops,  the  movement  of 
the  engine  dying  away  without  any  audible 
manifestation  of  breakage  in  its  interior  economy, 
the  odds  are  very  great  that  the  fault  can  be 
rectified  in  a  few  moments  when  once  it  has 
been  found;  but  unless  a  systematic  method 
of  seeking  the  lesion  be  adopted  half  an  hour 
may  be  spent  in  diagnosis  and  half  a  minute 
in  treatment.  Unfortunately  the  tendency 
of  the  human  mind  is  always,  until  initiated, 
to  suspect  and  search  for  the  most  unlikely 
and  complex  causes  of  failure  when  the  real 
cause  is  simple  and  obvious  if  it  be  only  looked 
for  in  a  rational  manner. 

I  have  known  the  owner  of  a  steam  car,  in 
such  an  instance,  to  go  most  carefully  over  the 
whole  engine  and  mechanism  and  then,  failing 
to  find  anything  wrong,  to  telephone  to  the 
nearest  agency,  some  twenty  miles  away,  for 
mechanics  to  be  sent  out  immediately.  When 
they  arrived  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  paying 
them  £10  or  £15  for  the  information  that  his 
water-tank  was  empty,  a  contingency  that 
had  never  occurred  to  him  though  he  had  taken 
off  his  crank-case  and  all  but  pulled  his  engine 
to  pieces  in  searching  for  the  inexplicable  reason 
of  its  stopping. 

In  a  gasoline-propelled  car  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  failure  are  to  be  found  in  the  ignition 
circuit;  this,  therefore,  should  be  the  first 
object  of  overhauling.  If  magneto-fired  the 
most  frequent  seat  of  failure  will  be  found  to 
be  the  lead  wire  from  the  magneto  which  has 


become  insulated  at  the  binding  screw  because 
of  oil,  which  is  a  non-conductor,  penetrating 
the  contact.  In  this  case  the  indications  are 
a  complete  failure  to  ignite  in  all  the  cylinders: 
the  cure  is  obvious. 

If  the  ignition  be  irregular  and  insufficient 
to  drive  the  car,  but  capable  of  keeping  the 
engine  running  more  or  less  jerkily  when  free 
from  load,  the  spark  should  be  advanced  to 
the  utmost  length  of  the  quadrant;  should 
this  procure  satisfactory  ignition,  the  fault 
is  with  the  adjustment  of  the  coil  vibrator 
which  may  be  easily  remedied,  though  it  may 
require  to  be  dressed  down  with  emery-cloth 
before  complete  recovery  is  obtained.  If  the 
failure  be  confined  to  one  or  two  cylinders,  the 
fault  is  obviously  not  in  the  generator  but  in 
the  conducting  medium,  which,  with  a  jump- 
spark  ignition,  usually  means  a  short  circuit 
in  the  spark-plug.  In  a  make  and  break  igni- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  a  short  circuit  will  stop 
ignition  in  the  whole  engine,  and  a  broken 
spring  may  be  suspected  which  allows  the  ham- 
mer to  lie  continuously  in  contact,  cutting  off 
all  current  from  the  other  cylinders.  A  loose 
or  defective  wire  will  of  course  affect  all  the 
parts  which  it  supplies  with  current;  if,  there- 
fore, the  vibrator  buzzes  when  the  car  is  cranked, 
but  no  ignition  occurs,  the  whole  wiring  be- 
tween the  coil  and  the  cylinders  must  be  in- 
vestigated. With  four-cylinder  cars  failure 
in  one  cylinder  will  not  stop,  though  it  will 
slow  down  the  car;  the  regular  miss-fire  is 
audible  and  followed  by  explosions  in  the 
muffler;  to  determine  which  cylinder  is  at 
fault  is  an  easy  matter  if  the  engine  be  cranked 
slowly  or  run  free. 


With  total  failure  to  ignite  in  battery- 
ignition,  the  lead  wires,  contacts  and  the  cells 
themselves  should  be  tested,  as  the  fault  may 
be  short  circuit,  broken  circuit,  or  polarized 
cells. 

In  double-ignition  cars,  failure  to  generate 
current  is  easily  proved  or  eliminated  by  switch- 
ing on  the  cells  and  magneto  alternately;  if 
both  fail  to  ignite  a  break-down  in  the  con- 
ducting apparatus  is  almost  certain. 

Next  in  frequency  to  ignition  troubles  comes 
imperfect  combustion,  the  most  usual  causes 
of  which  arc  defective  gas-mixture  and  defective 
compression.  The  causes  of  the  former  are 
water  in  the  carburetor  or  flooding  due  to  dirt 
in  the  needle  valve,  clogging  of  a  feed-pipe,  or 
sticking  of  an  air-valve.  Draining  off  the 
contents  of  the  carburetor  will  eliminate  the 
first  two;  failure  of  it  to  fill  again  will  reveal 
the  third,  while  the  last  can  be  demonstrated 
only  by  investigating  the  valve  —  it  is  of 
course  assumed  that  the  gasolene  tank  has  been 
ascertained  to  be  full. 

Defective  compression  is  not  likely  to  arise 
suddenly  in  more  than  one  cylinder;  it  may, 
therefore,  be  disregarded  when  the  failure 
includes  all  four.  When  it  does  occur  it  is 
easily  located  if  the  engine  be  run  free  or  cranked 
with  the  relief-cocks  in  the  cylinder  heads  open 
two  at  a  time;  the  difference  in  the  emanation 
from  the  cocks  of  the  imperfect  combustion  and 
the  perfect  are  sufficiently  palpable  to  both  hand, 
ear,  and  eye.  Defective  compression  may  be 
caused  by  a  leak  round  a  spark-plug  or  relief 
cock,  or  by  the  intervention  of  a  foreign  body 
between  an  inlet-valve  and  its  seat;  in  the  first 
Continued  on  page  50) 
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TO  THE  SOUTH  BY  THE  INSIDE 
ROUTE 

OF  COURSE  we  fully  intended  to  make 
a  very  early  start,  and  of  course  we 
didn't  do  anything  of  the  kind.  For 
when  leaving  port  outward  bound  on  a  month's 
cruise  the  list  of  "last  things"  that  simply 
must  be  taken  along  is  apparently  unending. 
The  fact  That  in  a  motor  boat,  even  a  little 
one,  space  economy  is  nowhere  near  as  vital 
and  necessary  as  with  the  canoe  or  pack  burro 
doesn't  help  diminisli  the  size  of  the  pile.  There 
are  many  comfort-bringing  things,  which  can 
be  carried  on  the  motor  boat  cruise  just  as 
well  as  not;  but  let  them  be  too  numerous,  and 
the  comforts  speedily  become  burdens. 

Well,  it  was  therefore  high  sun  before  we 
slipped  modestly  out  of  that  queen  of  harbors, 
New  London,  and  turned  our  stem  westward 
to  be^in  our  long  cruise  to  Hampton  Roads 
and  Norfolk.  We  were  only  twenty-two  feet 
long  and  cabinless  at  that,  save  for  the  usual 
theoretically  water-proof  khaki  spray  hood,  and 
our  power  was  but  four  and  one-half  horsepower. 
Yet  we  were  confident  and  eager  to  snow  the  in- 
credulous old  salts  of  an  earlier  generation, 
who  find  the  water  useful  chiefly  as  a  subject 
for  sage  discourses,  and  the  receptacle  for  the 
juice  of  the  narcotic,  hurled  from  the  end  of  the 
wharf,  how  perfectly  possible  it  is  to  take  a 
long  cruise,  much  of  it  in  the  open,  in  a  small, 
open  motor  boat.  Given  a  staunch,  sea-worthy 
collection  of  boards  beneath  your  feet  and  an 
engine  reconciled  to  performing  its  important 
function  without  urging,  and  there  is  no  need 
of  staying  in  your  own  back  yard  with  a  hollow 
yearning  for  a  big  and  costly  cruiser.  An 
explanation  of  how  easily  and  comfortably 
an  open  boat  may  be  fitted  for  a  cruise  will  be 
given  space  here  at  some  future  date;  for,  like 
everything  else  it  all  lies  in  knowing  how. 


This  month  we'll  hustle  over  our  two  days' 
run  through  the  Sound,  because  that  ideal 
cruising  ground  deserves  and  shall  get,  an  article 
devoted  to  it  exclusively,  and  start  with  a  foggy 
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morning  in  July  when  we  made  our  way  trem- 
blingly down  the  North  River  amid  ferries,  floats, 
and  tugs.  Off  the  Battery  with  more  water  we 
felt  braver  and  prouder,  too,  as  we  followed 
the  course  of  the  liners  down  the  Upper  Bay 
till  after  passing  Robbins  Reef  Light  we  turn 
sharp  to  the  right  into  Kill  von  Kull  to  the  North 
of  Staten  Island.  Running  down,  or  if  the  tide 
is  against  us,  literally  shoving  our  way  through, 
Arthur  Kill,  behind  Staten  Island,  we  emerge 
presently,  or  ultimately  as  the  case  may  be, 
for  the  tide  is  mighty  strong  here,  at  Perth 
Amboy.  The  mouth  of  that  wonderful  river, 
the  serpent-shaped  Raritan  is  near  at  hand,  and 
we  have  a  fifteen  mile  run  up  this  during  which 
one  must  be  careful  and  not  run  into  his  own 
ensign.  This  is  the  start  of  the  inside  route 
to  the  South,  and  even  if  you  are  big  enough 
to  go  down  outside  you  may  want  to  vary  the 
scene  by  taking  the  inside  course  one  way. 
For  there  is  an  abundance  of  attractions  to  the 
motor  boat  enthusiast  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  the 
Delaware  River,  and  the  placid  and  peaceful 
canals. 

The  first  of  these  we  enter  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  which  we  reach  by  the  aforementioned 
circuitous  Raritan.  This  is  the  old  Delaware 
and  Raritan  canal,  44  miles  long,  7  feet  deep, 
with  13  locks,  which  are  210  feet  long,  and 
23  feet  4  inches  in  width.  There  is  a  peculiar 
charm  to  this  canal,  after  you  have  recovered 
from  the  payment  of  a  #6.50  toll  for  your  boat, 
and  one  wants  to  linger  along  the  way  which 
leads  across  some  of  the  most  beautiful  parts 
of  New  Jersey,  past  Bound  Brook,  Millstone, 
Kingston,  and  Trenton,  with  Princeton's  towers 
in  view.  Almost  anywhere  along  its  bank 
may  be  found  good  places  to  run  off  on  a  siding, 
so  to  speak,  and  tie  up  for  the  night.  Plan  to 
spend  at  least  one  night  on  your  cruise  along 
the  canal,  not  at  the  noisy  and  more  populous 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


The  serenity  of  the  canal  is  its  chief  charm  and  produces  a  mental  state  of  peace 
with  the  world.   Be  sure  to  protect  your  boat  temporarily  with  several  fenders 


The  marine  elevator  never  loses  its  novelty.  A  three-cent  cigar  will  reconcile  the 
lock-keeper  for  having  his  nap  interrupted  and  will  expedite  matters  in  general 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  STEP  BY  STEP 

XIII.—  Reduction 

[This  is  the  thirteenth  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
photography  for  beginners. —  The  Editors.] 

R11H  ITIOX  consists  ill  lessening  tin- 
printing  density  of  a  negative  in 
order  to  shorten  the  printing  time, 
or  to  secure  more  harmonious  gradation  of 
values  by  cutting  down  the  density  of  the  high- 
lights and  so  rectifying  harsh  contrasts  and 
bringing  out  detail  hidden  in  excessive  opacity. 
As  the  necessity  for  reduction  is  always  the 
result  of  over  exposure  or  over  development, 
the  process  consists  merely  in  removing  a  portion 
of  the  metallic  silver  of  the  image.  Several 
chemicals  are  in  use  for  this  purpose,  but  the 
action  of  all  is  substantially  the  same.  Potas- 
sium ferricyanide  and  sodium  hyposulphite 
are  the  most  common.  In  a  solution  containing 
these  salts,  silver  is  converted  into  a  double 
salt,  silver  ferrocyanidc.  which  becomes  soluble 
in  the  hypo  and  so  may  be  washed  from  the 
gelatine  film  of  the  negative. 

Three   sorts  of  negatives  will  be  benefited 
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CONDUCTED  BY  PHIL  M.  RILEY 

by  reduction.  They  arc:  correct  exposures 
over  developed;  under  exposures  over  de- 
veloped; and  over  exposures  fully  developed. 

A  correct  exposure  which  has  been  over 
developed  has  plenty  of  detail  even  in  the 
shadows  and  the  contrasts  are  great,  depending 
in  strength  upon  the  degree  of  over  develop- 
ment, but.  above  all,  it  is  dense  and  the  printmg 
time  is  long.  If  the  contrasts  are  not  much 
too  great  and  lessening  of  the  printing  time  is 
the  chief  object,  a  reducer  which  will  act  in  a 
general  way  upon  all  portions  of  the  image 
with  approximate  uni- 
formity is  desirable, 
such  as  ferricyanide  and 
hypo.  This  is  also  true 
of  over  exposures  which 
have  been  fully  devel- 
oped in  spite  of  great 
density  in  order  to  se- 
cure as  much  contrast 
as  possible.  Negatives 
of  this  sort  usually  have 
fogged  or  veiled  shadows 
although  the  high-lights 
are  rarely  too  strong, 
and  so  a  reducer  is  re- 
quired which  will  act 
upon  all  portions  of  the 
image  alike  —  in  other 
words,  attack  the  shad- 
ows without  materially 
affecting  the  relative 
intensity  of  the  high- 
lights. 

For  treatment  of  these 
two  classes  of  negatives  prepare  IO  per  cent, 
stock  solutions  of  ferricyanide  and  hypo  in  separ- 
ate bottles,  and  store  the  former  in  a  dark  place 
as  it  is  affected  by  light.  Take  enough  of  the  hypo 
solution  to  cover  the  negative  when  laid  in  a  tray 
and  than  add  the  ferricyanide.  The  exact  quan- 
tity of  this  is  not  important,  the  result  of  a  weak 
solution  being  identical  with  that  of  the  shorter 
action  of  a  stronger  solution.  For  slight  action, 
ten  minims  of  the  ferricyanide  may  be  added 
to  each  ounce  of  hypo  solution;  or  for  con- 
siderable action,  four  or  five  times  that.  Now 
immerse  the  negative  and  rock  the  tray  to 
secure  uniform  action,  examining  the  negative 
occasionally  to  judge  the  progress  of  the  work. 
When  reduced  sufficiently,  wash  the  negative 
thoroughly  and  dry  as  usual.  Do  not  try  to 
keep  the  used  solution. 

If  over  development  of  a  correct  exposure 
has  been  considerable,  or  if  an  under  exposure 
has  been  greatly  over  developed  in  an  attempt 
to  bring  out  shadow  detail,  a  reducer  is  needed 
which  will  act  in  proportion  to  the  densities 
of  the  image,  attacking  the  high-lights  con- 
siderably and  the  shadows  hardly  at  all.  With 
ammonium  persulphate  and  sodium  sulphite 
the  high-lights  may  lose  half  their  strength 
while  the  shadows  are  almost  unaffected. 
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Prepare  fresh  when  wanted  a  solution  of 
persulphate  containing  fifteen  grains  to  each 
ounce  of  water.  Immerse  the  negative  in  this, 
rock  the  tray  for  uniformity  of  action,  and, 
when  sufficiently  reduced,  rinse  quickly  and 
remove  for  two  minutes  only  to  a  IO  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodium  sulphite,  after  which  the 
negative  may  be  washed  and  dried  in  the  usual 
manner.  An  ordinary  fixing  bath  containing 
nothing  but  hypo  may  be  used  in  place  of  the 
sulphite  solution  if  more  convenient. 

Frequently  only  a  small  portion  of  a  negative 
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requires  reduction;  it  may  be  just  one  extreme 
high-light,  as  an  opening  to  the  sky  through 
the  trees.  In  such  a  case  local  reduction  is 
the  remedy,  but  it  requires  skill,  care  and 
practice.  First  soak  the  negative  in  water 
for  a  few  minutes  and  then  prepare  a  weak 
ferricyanide  reducer.  Moisten  a  tuft  of  ab- 
sorbent cotton  in  the  reducer  and  go  over  the 
spot  with  a  sweeping  stroke  and  immediately 
wash  the  negative  in  water.  Continue  to  apply 
the  reducer  and  to  wash  it  off  as  long  as  nec- 
essary. The  action  will,  of  course,  be  slow,  but 
this  method  prevents  any  hard  lines  indicating 
the  reduced  area.  When  the  reduction  is 
sufficient,  wash  and  dry  as  usual. 

All  that  was  stated  in  the  previous  chapter 
relative  to  the  cleanliness  and  chemical  con- 
dition of  the  negative  previous  to  intensification 
also  applies  to  reduction,  and  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  success  of  the  work. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

Readers  wishing  information  upon  any  point  in  connection 
with  their  photographic  work  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this 
department.  If  a  personal  reply  is  desired,  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope  must  be  sent.  Criticisms  will  be  made  M 
submitted  prints,  which  should  bear  the  maker's  name  aid 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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A  BUSY  MAN'S  WINTER  GARDEN 

SO  MUCH  interest  has  been  shown  in 
the  "Perfect  Half  Acre  Garden" 
of  Mr.  R.  B.  Whyte,  at  Ottawa  (de- 
scribed in  Country  Life  in  America  for 
April  i,  191 1),  that  I  am  encouraged  to  give  an 
account  of  Mr.  Whyte's  attractive  little  con- 
servatory which  is  here  pictured.  There  are 
thousands  of.  people  who  cannot  afford  to  keep 
a  gardener,  nor  spend  much  time  or  money  on  a 
greenhouse,  who  would  be  delighted  to  learn 
what  comfort  and  inspiration  can  be  had  from 
a  simple  structure  attached  to  and  heated  from 
the  house. 

Mr.  Whyte  lives  in  a  climate  where  flowers 
are  plentiful  outdoors  only  from  May  to  Septem- 
ber. The  winters  are  long,  cold,  and  steady, 
and  every  home  seems 


brighter  that  has  a 
warm,  sunny  corner 
where  flowers  bloom 
in  cheery  contrast  to 
the  omnipresent  snow. 
On  the  other  hand, 
a  man  who  gardens 
in  summer  as  keenly 
as  Mr.  Whyte  does 
not  care  to  overdo 
gardening  in  winter. 
An  hour  a  day  is  all 
that  Mr.  Whyte  cares 
to  devote  to  winter 
gardening  except  on 
Sunday  mornings.  In 
this  little  greenhouse 
he  grows  300  pots  of 
bulbs,  40  kinds  of  cacti, 
20  begonias,  20  varie- 
ties of  geranium,  etc. 

Some  years  ago  Mr. 
Whyte  wrote  me: 
"My  little  conserva- 
tory continues  to  be  a 
never  failing  source  of 
interest  and  pleasure. 
I  am  beginning  to  find 
out  what  I  can  grow 

successfully,  and  govern  myself  accordingly. 
The  variation  of  temperature  is  too  great  for 
many  things;  orchids  are  out  of  the  question,  and 
roses  and  carnations  have  been  discarded,  as 
I  have  only  one  compartment.  Some  of  the 
more  delicate  ferns  will  not  stand  the  low 
temperatures  of  our  cold  nights.  The  mercury 
has  never  gone  to  freezing  yet  but  has  been 
pretty  near  it  several  times.  However,  we  can 
grow  geraniums,  begonias,  primulas,  abutilons, 
azaleas,  palms,  most  of  the  ferns,  and,  of  course, 
all  the  bulbs,  of  which  we  grow  a  lot.  Last 
fall  I  put  in  the  cellar  250  pots  of  hyacinths, 
narcissi,  tulips,  freesias,  Easter  lilies,  etc.  Not 
the  least  interesting  feature  is  a  collection  of 
thirty-eight  seedling  geraniums  just  coming 
into  bloom.  Some  of  them  have  flowered,  all 
of  them  very  good,  and  some  extra  fine.  It  is 
great  fun  growing  plants  from  seed  when  they 
don't  come  true,  for  there  is  always  the  chance 


CONDUCTED   BY   HENRY  MAXWELL 

of  getting  something  good  to  keep  up  the  in- 
terest till  flowering  time.  I  have  been  pretty 
successful  in  that  work  besides  growing  lots 
of  plants  for  the  garden  last  spring." 

Last  August  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
Mr.  Whyte's  greenhouse  and  can  testify  that 
it  is  attractive  even  in  summer.  I  asked 
him  to  give  me  his  best  heart-to-heart  ad- 
vice for  beginners  and  he  replied  in  this  fashion: 

"If  I  had  it  to  do  over  again,  I  should  have 
two  compartments  so  that  I  could  grow  roses 
in  one  and  carnations  in  the  other.  I  cannot 
grow  carnations,  as  it  is  not  convenient  to  main- 
tain a  temperature  as  low  as  45  to  55  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  We  would  rather  use  the  green- 
house as  a  living-room.  Moreover,  I  should 
have  an  independent  heater.  It  is  more  eco- 
nomical to  heat  from  the  dwelling  house,  but  the 


than  a  good  player-piano.  And,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  midsummer  is  the  best  time  to  make 
arrangements  for  building  a  winter  garden. 

SUMMER  HINTS 

VERANDA  and  window  boxes  have  been 
greatly  improved  of  recent  years.  The 
self-watering,  or  sub-irrigated,  box  is  a  decided 
advance,  and  so  are  the  various,  indestructible 
boxes  of  concrete  and  terra  cotta,  as  opposed 
to  the  wooden  kinds. 

After  the  spring  rush  is  over,  coldframes 
often  lie  idle  and  suffer  depreciation.  The 
best  use  to  which  they  can  be  put  in  early  sum- 
mer is  to  start  perennial  and  alpine  flowers  from 
seed.  In  this  way  one  may  raise  thousands 
of  plants  for  the  hardy  border  and  rock  garden 
at  a  great  saving.  By 
the  autumn  the  seed- 
lings should  be  large 
enough  to  put  in  per- 
manent quarters  where 
they  will  survive  the 
winter  and  bloom  next 
year. 

A   FLOWER  THAT 
DOES  BETTER 
OUTDOORS 
THAN  IN 


Mr.  Whyte's  attractive  little  conservatory,  heated  from  the  house,  in  which  he  grows  at 
expense  300  pots  of  bulbs.  40  kinds  of  cacti.  20  begonias.  20  geraniums,  etc. 

other  way  is  better.  Often  you  want  heat  in 
the  house  and  not  in  the  greenhouse,  or  vice 
versa. 

"On  the  whole,  geraniums  have  given  the 
most  satisfaction.  I  wish  I  could  grow  the 
show  pelargoniums,  but  I  cannot.  Cacti  are 
rather  disappointing;  when  you  water  a  cactus 
every  week  for  a  year,  and  get  only  one  flower 
that  lasts  one  day,  it  hardly  seems  to  pay. 
Epiphyllums  and  phyllocacti  are  the  most 
satisfactory  of  the  family,  as  they  bloom  freely 
and  are  very  showy." 

Another  look  at  the  picture  will  show  what  a 
pleasant  spot  this  is  in  which  to  spend  an  hour 
reading  or  sewing,  even  when  there  is  little 
in  flower.  And  when  those  300  pots  of  bulbs 
are  in  bloom  it  must  be  a  very  bright  and 
cheery  place  indeed.  Why  not  inquire  the 
cost  of  such  a  structure  now?  It  is  cheaper 
than  an  automobile  and  need  not  cost  more 
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NEARLY  every- 
body  knows  a 
pink-flowered  house 
plant  {Impatiens  Sul- 
tani),  which  might  be 
called    the  Sultan's 
jewel,  since  it  belongs 
to  the  same  genus  as 
the   jewel  weed  and 
balsam.    This  plant  is 
beloved  because  it  will 
bloom  nearly  the  whole 
year,  with  a  minimum 
minimum  of     of  trouble.    The  origi- 
nal color  is  rose  red, 
but  it  can  now  be  had 
in  several  shades  of  pink  and  also  in  white.  The 
species  is  a  native  of  Zanzibar.    The  plant  is 
rather  succulent,  but  not  unpleasantly  so,  like 
its  relatives.    For  though  the  jewel  weed  is  a 
lovely  flower,  the  plant  itself  has  a  dropsical 
look,  and  even  the  garden  balsam  is  rather 
bloated  compared  with  the  Sultan's  jewel. 

Last  August  Mr.  R.  B.  Whyte  called  my 
attention  to  an  interesting  fact  about  the 
Sultan's  jewel.  Although  it  is  a  tender  plant, 
it  seems  to  bloom  better  outdoors  than  in. 
There  were  quite  a  number  of  potted  plants 
in  the  greenhouse  which  we  were  able  to  com- 
pare with  others  growing  out-of-doors  only  a 
few  feet  away.  In  the  greenhouse  the  plants 
are  likely  to  get  lank,  and  they  do  not  respond 
to  artificial  heat.  Outdoors  they  are  compact 
and  bloom  freely. 

Does  anybody  know  a  pink-flowered  house 
plant  that  will  give  more  for  the  money? 


CONDUCTED   BY   MADISON    R.  PHILLIPS 

| TV  tbitel  of  this  department  u  to  fity  u  f/w  suite  stions  which  tl  is  hnptd  will  prove  of  value  to  the  American  who  travels  abroad.  Further  information  at  to  where  and  how  to 
to  will  b*  supplied  us  promptly  as  pomhle  by  the  Country  Lire  in  America  Headers'  Service. — The  Kkitors.I 


THE  HOME  OF  GERMAN  FLOWER 
SEEDS 

*T*HK  transatlantic  traveler  who  lands  at 
I  either  Hamburg  or  Bremen  to  take  the 
overland  route  through  Germany  for 
the  South  will  use  the  Imperial  German  Rail- 
way via  Hanover,  Nordhausen  to  Frankfurt, 
Bavaria,  and  Tirol.  After  passing  Nordhausen 
he  will  travel  over  a  plateau  which,  on  account 
of  its  great  fertility,  has  for  centuries  been 
famed  as  the  "Goldcnc  Auc"  or  the  Golden 
Plains.  In  the  very  heart  of  this  district, 
among  the  beautiful  forests  of  Thuringia,  lies 
Erfurt —  the  "Blumcnstadt"  or  city  of  flowers, 
as  it  is  termed  throughout  the  empire. 

It  matters  little  from  which  side  you  approach 
Erfurt  —  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  flowers. 
Acres  of  asters,  pansies,  sweet  peas,  godetias, 
petunias  —  all  the  lovely  children  of  the  floral 
kingdom  are  grown  here,  for  the  seeds  which 
are  sold  throughout  the  world.  The  origin 
of  the  Krfurt  flower  seed  industry  dates  back  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  Archduke 
Johann  Friedrich  von  Mainz  presented  to  the 
University  of  Erfurt  a  piece  of  ground  to  be 
converted  into  a  botanical  garden.  A  few 
years  of  its  existence  convinced  several  wide- 
awake citizens  of  the  possibilities  which  climate, 
soil,  and  location  offered  for  the  production 
of  seeds.  As  a  result,  the  year  1760  saw  the 
birth  of  the  first  seed  establishment  of  Germany 
in  Erfurt,  a  firm  which  to  this  day  is  still 
managed  by  members  of  the  founder's  family. 

The  great  specialty  of  that  time  was  ten-week 
stock  (jCheiranlhus  Matthiola).  By  1764  a 
dozen  distinct  sorts  of  it  had  been  raised. 
Slowly  but  surely  the  seed  industry  grew. 
In  1822  Christoph  Lorcnz  succeeded  in  evolving 
the  first  vellow  variety  of  Cheiranthus.  The 


venerable  sons  of  this  grand  old  man  gave  the 
writer  his  first  unforgottcn  lessons  in  floriculture. 
By  1842  F.rfurt  boasted  eight  large  establish- 
ments, all  devoted  to  the  production  of  seeds 
ami  plants.  Tr>-day  it  is  the  home  of  twenty 
mammoth  seed  houses  and  about  thirty  smaller 
ones,  all  of  which  grow  seeds,  especially  flower 
seeds.  An  approximate  area  of  2,000  acres  is 
under  cultivation,  750  acres  being  under  glass. 
Nearly  5  per  cent,  of  Erfurt's  population  'is 
connected  in  some  way  or  other  with  the  seed 
industry. 

The  quantities  of  flower  seeds  produced  in 
Erfurt  are  a  revelation  to  the  layman,  but  a 
few  specific  instances  will  suffice  to  set  the 
reader's  imagination  going.  As  far  back  as 
1863,  866  pounds  of  ten-week  stock  seeds 
valued  at  180,000  marks  were  produced  in 
Erfurt.  To-day  the  value  of  this  product 
sent  out  of  Erfurt  exceeds  500,000  marks.  One 
of  the  leading  firms  grew  fifteen  acres  of  asters 
in  1865,  besides  many  acres  of  balsams,  stocks, 
and  other  annuals.  Since  then  the  acreage 
has  been  greatly  increased;  thousands  of  varie- 
ties of  seeds  arc  grown  and  the  actual  seed 
output  of  Erfurt  can  only  be  surmised.  To 
raise  300,000  pots  of  ten-week  stock  for  seed 
production  is  now  a  yearly  occurrence  with 
most  of  the  important  seed  houses  of  Erfurt. 

Everything  good  in  flower  seeds  has  come  from 
Erfurt  for  decades  past.  Nearly  all  the  floral 
novelties  of  merit  offered  by  our  American 
seed  houses  (with  the  exception  of  sweet  peas) 
can  be  traced  back  to  Erfurt.  To  give  the  real 
heroes  of  flower  evolution  credit  for  their  deeds 
is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  brief  narrative. 
They  are  "the  men  behind"  who  work  with 
hearts  and  hands  and  who  get  little  of  the  re- 
wards which  the  world  reserves  for  its  com- 
mercial geniuses.    I  knew  the  man  who  took 


Gaillardia  picta,  var.  grandiflora  and  evolved  from 
it  Gaillardia  picta,  var.  Lorenziana.  For  forty 
years  this  man  produced  new  forms  of  plant  life. 
So  indifferent  was  he  to  monetary  compensation 
that  at  the  end  of  his  career  his  heirs  had  to 
meet  the  funeral  expenses.  His  work  was  his 
reward,  and  his  floral  productions  live  to  tell 
future  generations  of  his  efforts. 

There  arc  more  flower  seeds  grown  in  and 
around  Erfurt  than  in  any  other  city  in  the 
world.  Nearly  9,000  varieties  of  flowers  are 
offered  by  its  leading  seed  houses,  and  all  are 
grown  right  there.  Over  300  sorts  of  asters, 
100  sorts  of  pansies,  100  sorts  of  stocks,  phloxes, 
petunias,  etc.,  etc.,  help  to  make  the  showing 
which  greets  the  visitor  on  his  walks  or  drives 
through  the  fields  adjoining  the  city.  To  take 
care  of  these  thousands  of  acres  and  varieties 
requires  a  small  army  of  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls.  During  vacation  time  all  the 
children  of  the  poorer  classes  find  opportunities 
to  earn  money  in  the  flower  fields.  While  the 
pay  is  small  (12  cents  per  day  for  a  child)  the 
influence  of  this  kind  of  work  is  better  than 
loitering  around  the  city  streets;  and  Erfurt 
is  favorably  known  as  a  city  remarkable  for 
the  absence  of  crime. 

In  Germany  a  man  is  not  a  full-fledged 
gardener  until  he  can  claim  to  have  worked 
for  a  few  years  in  one  of  Erfurt's  leading  seed 
establishments.  As  the  result,  thousands  of 
young  men  flock  to  Erfurt  every  year.  Erfurt 
is  the  mecca  of  the  seedsmen  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  other  continents.  All  turn  to  it  for  inspira- 
tion —  and  they  find  it.  Many  of  our  promi- 
nent American  seedsmen  visit  it  every  year 
to  get  news  and  novelties. 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  flower  seeds 
produced  in  Erfurt  are  exported.  About  20 
per  cent,  of  these  come  to  America,  where 


Lath  houses  with  petunias.   Acres  of  ground  around  Erfurt  are  covered  with  them.     A  typical  greenhouse  interior  at  Erfurt  where  the  best  of  the  world's  flower  seeds 
By  applying  glass  sashes  they  are  easily  converted  into  covered  houses  are  raised.  These  are  cinerarias  of  various  colors  in  full  bloom 
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floriculture  is  still  in  its  infancy.  To  have  a 
few  rods  of  ground  or  a  few  square  feet  of  window 
sills  and  not  have  flowers  is  impossible  in  that 
city.  The  City  Government  does  a  great 
deal  to  encourage  the  liberal  use  of  flowers 
around  the  homes.  Contests  are  held  every 
year  for  the  prettiest  front  and  back  yard  gar- 
dens, and  the  flower-box-laden  apartment- 
house  fronts  are  surely  a  curious  sight  for  the 
American  visitor. 

Nature  not  only  favored  Erfurt  with  ideal 
soil  and  climate,  but  gave  it  a  gift  the  value  of 
which  cannot  be  estimated  in  terms 
of  money.  The  warm  springs  which 
are  found  in  the  "Dreienbrunnen," 
the  southwest  suburb  of  Erfurt, 
have  proven  a  remedy  for  many  ail- 
ments of  the  human  body.  Many 
of  these  springs  are  utilized  in 
raising  watercress,  of  which  carloads 
are  shipped  throughout  the  year  to 
all  parts  of  Europe.  Another  great 
specialty  encouraged  by  these  warm 
springs  is  dwarf  giant  cauliflower, 
which  is  likewise  shipped  by  the 
ton,  while  the  seeds  saved  are  sold 
at  from  #10  to  $25  per  pound.  No- 
where have  I  seen  finer  heads  of  cauli- 
flower than  in  Erfurt,  where  magnifi- 
cent specimens  may  be  bought  at 
from  five  to  fifteen  cents  each,  ac- 
cording to  the  supply. 

Many  places  of  historic  interest 
make  Erfurt~-attractive  for  the  stu- 
dent of  early  European  civilization. 
It  boasts  hundreds  of  the  finest  and 
best-preserved  houses  from  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries.  Its 
magnificent  cathedral  is  second  only 
to  the  one  in  Cologne.  The  St. 
Augustine  Monastery,  where  Luther  spent  years 
as  a  monk,  previous  to  the  reformation,  and  the 
old  fortifications  on  St.  Petersberg  are  worth  any- 
body's time  to  see.  The  usual  amount  of  soldiery 
found  in  German  cities  of  this  size  lends  color 
and  character  to  Erfurt's  streets  and  functions. 
But  everything  is  dominated  by  the  spirit  of 
the  flowers,  which  make  Erfurt  gay  during  eight 
months  of  the  year,  and  which  spread  fragrance, 
joy,  and  beauty  to  all  who  come  in  contact  with 
them.  Adolph  Kruhm. 

JULY  NOTES  FROM  ABROAD 

'  I  "'HAT  district  all  along  the  southern  border 
of  France  in  the  foothills  of  the  Pyrenees 
is  rapidly  developing  as  a  golfing  centre,  par- 
ticularly for  spring  and  early  summer  playing, 
although  the  high  altitude  of  many  places  makes 
them  quite  as  enjoyable  in  midsummer.  Pau 
has  for  some  time  been  known  as  a  Mecca  for 
the  golfer  and  likewise  St.  Jean  de  Luz  near  the 
sea.  The  new  eighteen-hole  course  there  is 
pleasantly   situated   on   the   Nivelle.  Beside 


the  Bidassoa,  at  Hendaye,  the  little  French 
town  from  which  the  train  crosses  into  Spain,  a 
new  course  is  being  laid  out,  v/hile  up  in  the  hills 
above  Pau,  at  Argeles,  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful greens  of  France. 

Strangely  enough,  golf  has  not  become 
popular  in  Spain,  but  with  the  young  King's 
desire  to  encourage  tourists  in  Spain  and  tne 
employment  of  many  Spanish  boys  as  caddies 
on  the  Franch  greens  of  the  Pyrenees  so  nearby, 
it  is  bound  to  be  so  before  long.  The  Basques 
have  always  been  a  great  game-loving  people, 


tpONTAINEBLEAU,  famous  the  world  over 
"  for  its  beauty  and  historic  associations, 
is  a  favorite  spring  and  summer  excursion  from 
Paris.  Leaving  the  Lyon  Station,  it  is  dis- 
tant about  an  hour  and  a  half  by  rail.  Hotel 
accommodations  are  excellent. 

Golfers  will  find  this  an  especially  interesting 
trip  because  of  the  new  enlarged  course  there 
in  the  famous  forest  just  outside  the  town.  A 
portion  of  it  was  opened  in  1909,  but  since  then 
great  improvements  have  been  made.  Although 
the  entire  course  is  now  ready  for  play,  the 
official  opening  does  not  occur  until 
September  18th,  when  James  Braid, 
J.  H.  Taylor,  Harry  Vardon,  and 
Jack  White  will  play. 

The  course  is  almost  ideal,  the  soil 
being  sandy  and  well  sheltered  from 
severe  winds,  and  the  greens  excel- 
lent. The  ground  is  undulating  and 
offers  variety  enough  to  make  care- 
ful playing  necessary  to  secure  a 
good  score.  Lunch  may  be  obtained 
at  the  club  house  overlooking  the 
course. 


A  typical  Swiss  summer  scene  showing  a  steep  slope  of  growing  grain  and  vegetables 
in  striking  contrast  against  a  background  of  towering' snow-clad  mountain  peaks 


and  when  they  once  take  a  hand  at  the  Scottish 
game  they  are  sure  to  make  their  mark.  Thus 
far,  however,  they  have  clung  to  their  national 
"pelota,"  which  ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  ball  games  in  the  world. 

"C^NGLAND  is  the  paradise  of  the  economical 
tourist.  Everywhere  excellent  and  in- 
expensive food  and  shelter  may  be  obtained. 
Throughout  the  rural  districts  there  are  bake- 
shops  with  their  cyclist  cards,  and  picturesque 
little  inns,  many  of  them  thatched.  The  one 
shown  in  our  heading  is  in  the  Moorlands  at 
Chittern-St.  Mary's-in-the-Downs,  a  place 
not  half  so  large  as  its  name. 

A  RTISTS    and    photographers    alike  who 


visit    Switzerland    in    summer   will  be 


charmed  by  the  striking  contrast  of  vast  slopes 
of  growing  grain  and  vegetables,  grazing  cattle, 
and  brilliant  wild  flowers  against  a  background 
of  towering  snow-clad  mountain  peaks.  It 
is  almost  a  fairyland,  and  it  seems  much  like 
a  paradox. 


AFTER  five  and  one  half  years' 
work  and  an  outlay  of  #20,- 
000,000,  the  final  obstruction  to 
the  Loetschberg  tunnel  through  the 
Bernese  Alps  was  pierced  in  March. 
It  is  the  third  longest  tunnel  in 
Europe,  being  about  nine  miles  in 
length.  The  St.  Gotbard  tunnel  is 
one  fourth  mile  longer  and  the 
Simplon  three  and  one  half  miles 
longer. 

The  Loetschberg  tunnel  is  de- 
signed to  give  the  Simplon  Tunnel 
Railway  line  a  direct  connection  with 
the  railways  which  traverse  Switzerland  from 
north  to  south.  It  means  a  direct  through  route 
from  Milan  to  Berne  and  thence  to  Calais  and 
Boulogne.  The  distance  from  Milan  to  Calais 
will  be  reduced  eighty  miles  by  this  route. 

^■REAT  interest  is  being  manifested  in  the 
£10,000  aeroplane  circuit  flight  around 
England  and  Scotland  which  is  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Daily  Mail.  The  course  is  divided 
into  five  sections,  starting  from  Brooklands  and 
including  Hendon,  Edinburgh,  Bristol,  Brighton, 
and  the  finish  at  Brooklands.  In  all,  the 
course  approximates  one  thousand  miles  in 
length.  The  contest  commences  July  22d 
and  will  finish  at  the  latest  on  August  5th. 

HpHE  Aero  Club  of  Beam  is  offering  a  20,000- 
-■■  franc  trophy  to  the  first  aviator  who 
flies  between  Paris  and  Pau  in  a  maximum  time 
of  three  days.  Competitors  must  start  from 
Issy,  and  must  notify  the  club  before  starting 
at  which  of  the  three  Pau  aerodromes  it  is  their 
intention  to  alight. 


It  matters  little  from  which  side  you  approach  Erfurt;  it  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  flowers.  The  sticks  indicate  pansies  selected  for  breeding  purposes 


A  lath  house  display  of  ten-week  stocks,  one  of  Erfurt's  greatest  specialties, 
early  as  1764  a  dozen  distinct  sorts  of  it  had  been  grown 
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Preserves  Roads 
Prevents  Dust- 


Wnt  Walnut  St.,  buy  brook,  Ubiu,  constructed  with  Tarvia  X 

Tarvia  In  Saybrook 


OAYBROOK  is  one  of  the  many 
^  Ohio  towns  that  have  discovered 
in  tarviated  macadam  the  solution  of 
the  good  roads  problem. 

The  citizens  wanted  a  permanent, 
clean,  durable  pavement,  but  brick, 
asphalt,  etc.,  were  much  too  costly. 

Tarviated  macadam,  however,  was 
well  within  the  cost  limit.  It  proved 
to  be  just  what  was  demanded  —  a 
smooth,  dustless  and  durable  road. 

West  Walnut  Street,  illustrated 
above,  is  a  half  mile  continuation  of  a 


street  in  Ashtabula  which  is  paved 
with  asphalt  block. 

The  stone  in  the  tarviated  road  is 
bedded  in  a  tough  waterproof  matrix 
of  Tarvia  X. 

It  will  keep  in  contour  for  years, 
even  under  automobile  traffic,  and  its 
maintenance  cost  will  be  practically 
nothing. 

In  fact  the  maintenance  cost  will  be 
so  much  less  than  that  of  plain 
macadam  that  in  the  end  the  Tarvia 
treatment  will  more  than  pay  for  itself. 


Booklets  on  request. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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The  Readers'  Service  is  prepared  la 
advise  parents  in  retard  to  schools 


COUNTRY    LIFE    IN  AMERICA 


July  15,  1 9 1 1 


By  RUDYARD  KIPLING 

Rewards  and  Fairies 


RUDYARD  KIPLING 


"  In  this  book  Rudyard  Kipling  has  done  some  of  his  best  work, 
and  he  is  head  of  them  all  when  he  does  that." — N.  Y.  Globe. 

The  stories  shimmer  in  that  wondrous  halfway  place 
between  reality  and  dream.  Philadelphia  and  several 
American  heroes  appear  in  these  charming  tales. 
The  volume  also  contains  the  remarkable  poem  "If — ." 

Four  illustrations  by  Frank  Craig.    $1.50.    n!"  lhthsl  P(po»tafe  "sc"; 

COLLECTED  VERSE.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  Illustrated  Edition.  Beautifully 
Illustrated  by  W.  Heath  Robinson.  Cloth,  net,  $3.50  (postage  35c).  Leather,  net,  $10.00 
(postage  50c);  Limited  edition  of  125  autographed  and  numbered  copies  on  large  paper,  net, 
$20.00  (postage  50c). 

Other  Books  by  RUDYARD  KIPLING 

Pocket  Edition  of  volumes  marked  M  bound  in  flexible  red  leather,  each  net,  $1.50  (postage  8c.) 


"Puck  of  Pook's  Hill  Illustrated  in  color.  $1 .50. 
They.    Special  Holiday  Edition.    Illustrated  in 
color.  Fixed  price,  $1.50  (postage  IOcJ. 
"Traffics  and  Discoveries.  $1.50. 
"The  Five  Nations.    Fixed  price,  $1 .40  (post, 
age  I  Ic). 

"Just  So  Stories.  Fixed  price,   $1.20  (postage 
15c). 

The  Just  So  Song  Book.    Fixed  price,  $1 .20 

(postage  8c). 
Collected  Verse  of  Rudyard  Kipling.  Net. 
$1.80  (postage  14c). 
"Kim.  $1.50. 
A  Song  of  the  English.   Net,  $7.50  illustrated 
(postage  50c). 
"The  Day's  Work.  $1.50. 
"Stalky  &  Co.  $1.50. 
"Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills.     $1 .50. 
"Life's  Handicap;   Being  Stories  of  Mine  Own 

People.  $1.50. 
"The  Kipling  Birthday  Book. 
"Under  the  Deodars.  The  Phantom  'Rick- 
shaw and  Wee  Willie  Winkie.  $1.50. 


The  Brushwood  Boy.  Fixed  price.  $1.50 
(postage  8c). 

With  the  Night  Mail.  Fixed  price.  $1.00 
(postage  10c). 

Kipling  Stories  and  Poems  Every  Child 
Should  Know.  Edited  by  Mary  E.  Burt  and 
W.  T.  Chapin.    Net  $1 .20  (postage  I  2c). 

"The  Light  that  Failed.  $1.50. 

"Soldier  Stories.  $1.50. 

"The  Naulahka  (With  Wolcott  Balestier)  $1 .50. 

"Departmental  Ditties  and  Ballads  and 
Barrack-room  Ballads.  $1.50. 

♦'Soldiers  Three,  The  Story  of  the  Gadsbys 
and  In  Black  and  White.    $  1 .50. 

"Many  Inventions.  $1.50. 

"From  Sea  to  Sea.  Fixed  price,  $1 .60  (postage 
14c). 

"The  Seven  Seas.  Fixed  Price,  $1.40  (postage 

14c). 

"Abaft  the  Funnel.  $1.50. 

"Actions  and  Reactions.    Illustrated.  $1.50. 


•J  Visit  our  Book-Shop  on  the  Concourse  of  the  new  Pennsylvania  Station,  New  York 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  New  York 


Little  Vignettes  of  Country  Life 

Adventures  in  Contentment 

and 

Adventures  in  Friendship 

By  DAVID  GRAYSON 

<I  Two  volumes  of  heart's-ease  for  city-tired  folks.  Beautiful  frontispieces  in  colors 
by  Thomas  F.  Fogarty,  and  many  drawings  in  black  and  white. 

The  Outlook  Says: 

"  'Adventures  in  Friendship  '  is  to  be  recommended  to  all  those  who  imagine  that  the  business  of 
life  is  to  make  money;  who  are  absorbed  in  dealing  with  things  and  have  missed  the  way  of  peace  and 
joy;  and  who  rush  when  they  ought  to  loiter:  altogether  a  delightful  book." 

Both  volumes  uniformly  bound  and  boxed.        Each,  Fixed  Price,  $1 .35.  (Postage  12c.) 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

<J  Visit  our  Bookshop  in  the  New  Pennsylvania  Station. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  AN  AMA- 
TEUR AVIATOR 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

up  and  during  the  conversation  informed  me 
that  they  had  first  tried  to  get  Willard  or 
Hilliard  to  make  flights  there,  offering  them 
#1,500,  but  they  refused  to  risk  their  lives  after 
they  looked  over  the  field.  And  there  I  had 
been  patting  myself  on  the  back  because  I  was 
paid  $400  to  risk  breaking  my  neck! 

"However,  I  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
way  I  had  gotten  off  the  ground  at  the  fair  that 
I  repaired  the  damage  quickly  when  I  got  home 
and  prepared  to  make  some  of  my  sneering 
neighbors  sit  up  and  take  notice.  I  was  con- 
fident that  I  was  going  to  do  some  real  flying 
after  all  my  broken  promises,  and  the  news  got 
into  the  papers. 

"This  time  I  secured  a  good  starting  place 
and  to  the  surprise  of  the  large  crowd,  I  left 
the  ground  on  the  first  attempt.  Flying  low 
I  made  the  trip  down  the  field  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  with  great  success,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  turn.  After  several  of  these  flights 
I  decided  I  would  try  to  turn  and  come  back. 
Pride  certainly  goeth  before  a  fall,  for  in  making 
the  turn —  my  first  one,  by  the  way  —  I  some- 
how or  other  lowered  my  elevator  as  I  swung 
round,  caught  one  wing  tip  on  a  pile  of  corn- 
stalks, and  came  down  in  a  heap  with  one  wing 
smashed  beyond  repair.  This  was  the  end 
of  machine  No.  3. 

"I  learned,  subsequently,  that  perhaps  this 
was  a  lucky  fall  because  if  I  had  not  smashed 
the  machine  then  I  would  have  attempted 
other  flights  with  it  until,  perhaps,  I  killed 
myself.  It  was  a  case  of  'know  nothing,  fear 
nothing'  so  I  flew  with  it;  but  what  I  had  built 
this  time  was  a  racing  type  of  plane  that  would 
not  have  traveled  any  distance  at  a  speed  less 
than  forty  miles  an  hour,  and  had  I  succeeded 
in  getting  very  far  in  the  air  I  would  have  been 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  ground  if  my  motor 
ever  stopped.  I  had  .made  the  angle  of  incident 
so  slight  that  the  planes  had  very  little  lifting 
power,  and  only  high  speed  would  keep  the 
machine  in  the  air.  I  was  surely  learning  some 
valuable  lessons  without  realizing  what  risks 
I  was  taking. 

"As  soon  as  I  had  added  this  wreck  to  the 
mural  decorations  of  my  hangar  I  planned  my 
fourth  aeroplane.  I  had  learned  by  this  time 
to  leaving  nothing  to  chance  and  built  this 
machine  with  greatest  care.  The  ribs  were 
all  made  of  laminated  wood,  the  main  braces 
and  struts  were  all  one  piece,  and  the  canvas 
was  laced  in  sections,  there  being  five  in  the 
upper  and  lower  planes.  The  planes  were 
5  x  30  ft.  A  50-horsepower  motor  was  in- 
stalled and  the  entire  weight  of  the  machine 
was  650  pounds.  If  I  do  say  it,  this  machine 
was  as  good  as  you  could  find  anywhere  and  I 
was  proud  of  it.  I  tried  it  out  and  it  came  up 
to  all  my  expectations. 

"On  the  first  day  of  my  public  exhibition 
with  this  flyer  I  contented  myself  with  straight- 
away flights.  They  were  so  successful  that  the 
newspapers  published  a  column  about  my  work. 
This  caused  a  big  crowd  to  assemble  next  day 
to  see  me  do  something.  Unfortunately  the 
wind  was  blowing  a  small-sized  gale,  and  I 
should  have  known  better  than  to  attempt 
anything.  But  I  was  always  very  sensitive 
about  remarks  reflecting  on  my  sporting  blood, 
so  in  spite  of  my  better  judgment  I  started  out. 
Getting  into  position  so  that  the  wind  was  at 
my  back  I  gave  the  word  and  was  off.  Going 
with  the  wind  was  easy  sailing  but  as  I 
attempted  to  turn  I  got  rattled  when  I  saw  the 
wind  was  sweeping  me  along  sidewise.  I 
could  see  that  unless  I  could  get  back  to  near  my 
starting  place  I  would  be  blown  into  an  orchard. 
I  was  up  about  ninety  feet  when  I  realized  my 
predicament  and  thought  that  if  I  planed  down 
a  bit  the  additional  momentum  would  carry 
me  around  in  spite  of  the  wind. 

"Just  then  a  tree,  which  I  measured  after- 
ward and  found  was  about  sixty  feet  high, 
appeared  directly  in  front  of  me,  and  before  I 
could  swerve  around  it  a  twig  on  one  of  the 
top  branches  pierced  the  upper  plane  and  the 
machine  dove  head-first  to  the  ground. 

"When  I  came  to  I  was  lying  with  the  engine 
hanging  about  a  foot  over  my  head  and  the 
upper  part  of  my  body,  and  right  there  I  offered 
a  little  prayer  of  thanksgiving  that  from  the 
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of  lull  liie,  with  toft  Seal  Cushion  in  any  color  prelrrrrd 
ia  «hipped  on  receipt  o(  $5.  Money  Order  or  N.  Y.  Draft. 

JOSEPH  P.  McHUGH  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
42d  St.,  WEST,  at  FIFTH  AVE. 

Opposite  N«w  Public  Library. 

(Only  Aiimm  Since  1884) 
NO  AGENTS    NO  BRANCHES 
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The  Moisant 
Aviation  School  / 

Garden  City 
Long  Island.  New  York 

1200  acres  of  flying  ground 
absolutely  unencumbered;  » 
2K-miIe  straightaways;  only 
20  miles  from  New  York 
City. 

French  Pilot  Aviators 
are  the  Instructors 

Under  the  personal  direction  of 

Alfred  J.  Moisant 

Offices  :  Times  Building 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


J  \\jfk  Qf- /^r»Lr  I  \i  rf*C*tr%r\T  t*1's  department  are  printed  the  advertisements  of  reliable  stock  farms. 
L.1VC  OLvILK   1-MlCLlAMy   Department  of  Country  Life  in  America  will  be  glad  to  send  to  its  readt 


The  Live  Stock 
lers  anv  information 

about  stock  which  thev  may  desire.  Address  LIVE  STOCK  DEPARTMENT,  Country  Life  in  America.  11-13  W.  32nd  St.,  New  York 


Giving  the  details  o(  the  magnificent  showing  made  by  the  breed 
by  addressing 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  C.  L.  Peterboro,  N.  H. 

Berkshire  Swine 

Of  both  sexes  from  animals  that  com- 
bine size,  quality  and  quick  maturity. 
We  carry  the  finest  blood  lines  in  Amer- 
ica. Prices  reasonable.  Express  prepaid. 
Seaconnet  Farm 


Meridale  Jerseys 


We  have  printed  a  small  booklet  describing 

BULLS  OF  1910  BIRTH 

In  the  Meridale  Herd.  Shall  we  send  you  a.  copy  ? 

AYER  &  McKINNEY,  300  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PINEHURST 
SHROPSHIRES 

GREATEST   PRIZE  WINNING  FLOCK  IN  AMERICA 

Won  in  1910,  1st  prize  get  of  Sire  Ohio,  Indiana,  New  York,  Vermont,  Virginia  and  International  and  more  money 
on  American  bred  sheep  than  any  other  flock  in  America          Send  jor  catalog  and  write  fully  your  wants. 
HENRY   L.   WARD  WELL,                         BOX   A                         SPRINGFIELD    CENTRE,   N.  Y. 

F.  M.  and  D.  Patten.  Proprietors 


Little  Compton.  R.  1. 


THE  FARM  LIBRARY 

containing:  "Soils,""  Farm  Animals,""  Farm  Management,"  "Cotton,"  Each 
illustrated  from  photographs.  Books  sold  separately  at  $3.20  per  vol.  postpaid. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PACE  &  Co.,   GARDEN  ClTY,  N.  Y. 


THE  READERS'  SERVICE 
gives  information  about  schools. 


This  Book  FREE 

Tells  alt  about  modern  methods  of 
handling  dairy  products.  Describes 
the  new   Davis   Separators,  Milk 
and  Cream  Coolers,  which  will  in- 
terest every  farmer.   Send  for  book 
146  todav. 

DAVIS  MILK  MACHINERY  CO. 
218J  Clinton  St.              Chicago,  III. 

MODERN 
MILK 
MACHINERY 

Dwita  Chester  White  Swine 

Stand  for  Prepotency  and  Quality. 
Prize  Winners  in  the  home  of  the  breed. 
John  W.  Dulles 
West  Chester  Pennsylvania 
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The  Readers'  Servue  will  furnish 
information  about  foreign  travel 
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The  Cocopomelo 


dr  signed  and  const) ucted  hy  is, 
set  a  new  standard  in  HMMU 
houseboats.     A  -o-ft.  boat,  drawing  only  18  inches  making  g% 
miles  an  hour  — which  created  mcli  intrresl  that  these 
two  new  boats  of  the  same  general 
type,  have  just  been  completed 


f  B!  'flag- 


■  ■  ■  ■■■■■ 


Ednada  III 


'pied°to  Southern  waters,  forEne  Canal 
conditions  and  for  seagoing  use. 

Delivered  complete  and  furnished  under  90  days  guarantee. 


J  ft  w>  IRffl 


I  n/^Ana  a  77"*'*  houseboat  just  <  ompleted ;  makes  12 
LtUUOna    miles  an  hour,  draws  30  inches. 

Write  for  our  Houseboat  Booklet. 

MATHIS  YACHT  BUILDING  CO. 

Specialists  in  60  to  100  ft.  cruisers  and  houseboats 
Point  Street  and  Delaware  River,  Camden,  N.  J. 


THE  ATLANTIC  CO.,  AMESBURY,  MASS. 
SEAGOING  GURNET  DORY 

AND 

SEMI  SPEED  CLIPPER  LAUNCH 

Absolutely  reliable  Atlantic  Motors,  noiseless,  odorless  exhaust, 
shallow  draught,  non-capsizable —  safe  for  offshore  boating,  bu( 
desirable  anywhere  an  excellent  boat  finely  finished  is  wanted — ■ 
16  to  30  feet.  Kindly  state  requirements,  to  enable  us  to  reply 
definitely  and  submit  specifications. 

Catalogue  D  -I  on  Request. 


A  B5£-Foot  KCKNET  DOKV 


GOODYEAR  TIRE  SALES  TREBLED 

The  sale  of  Goodyear  tires  just  trebled  last  year  — jumping  to  $8,500,000. 
This  remarkable  increase  in  sal* sis  due  to  the  facts  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  rim-cutting  with  the  Goodyear  No-Rim  Cut  tires  and  that  Goodyear  tires 
are  ten  per  cent,  oversize  For  further  particulars  concerning  the  wonderful 
advantagrs  of  the  Goodyear  tires,  address 

Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  Wren  Street,  A  kron,  Ohio 


COST  CUT  20% 

The  25  h. p.  Orerland  Model  ^8  this  year  sells  forji.ooo.  The  wheel  base 
is  103  inches.  The  price  includes  lamps  and  magneto.  No  other  car  begins 
to  give  what  the  Overland  gives  for  the  money.  You  should  know  the 
rtuoni.  Write  for  our  catalog  N.15.  The  Willta-Overland  Co., Toledo,  O. 


PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


The  town  ear  above  compari- 
son. Let  a  dealer  demonstrate 
or  wr  te  for  catalog. 
Anderson  Electric  Car  Co. 

44a  Clay  Ave.,  Detroit.  1»h*h. 


REPUBLIC  STAGGARD  TREAD  TIRES 

will  not  skid,  give  more  service  and  are  safer  than  any  other  kind. 
Our  book  "The  Tire  Perfect"  free  on  request. 
THE  REPUBLIC  RUBBER  CO.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
Branches  anil  Agencies  in  the  Principal  Cities. 


The  most  useful  country  estate  car  is 

THE   COMMER  CAR 

—  imported  from  England  and  convertible  into  open  or 
closed 'bus,  shooting  brake  or  luggage  cart.  Write  for  catalog: 

Wyckoff,  Church  &  Partridge,  inc. 

Broadway  at  56th  Street  New  York  City 


very  first  experiment  I  had  seen  to  it  that  the 
engine  seat  was  made  of  the  strongest  material 
and  the  engine  fastened  to  it  as  securely  as 
possible.  If  the  engine  seat  had  not  held  as  I 
intended  I  would  have  been  crushed  to  death 
by  the  250-pound  motor,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  several  accidents  to  aviators  since  flying 
became  possible. 

"When  the  crowd  rushed  over  to  gather  up 
my  remains  I  was  crawling  from  beneath  the 
wreckage. 

"That  was  the  closest  call  I  ever  had,  but  I 
am  still  in  the  game,  which  by  the  way  has  cost 
me  about  $3,000.  Next  season,  in  spite  of  what 
my  wife  says,  I  shall  have  another  new  machine 
and  a  whole  lot  of  valuable  experience." 

THE  AUTOMOBILE 

{Continued  from  page  41) 

two  cases  a  wrench,  and  in  the  last  a  syringeful 
of  gasolene  will  remove  the  trouble.  Other 
causes  of  defective  compression  are  a  weak  or 
broken  valve-spring,  a  pitted  valve,  piston- 
rings  clogged  or  worked  round  so  that  the 
breaks  in  them  are  in  line,  or  a  broken  valve- 
stem. 

When  a  valve  or  its  spring  are  at  fault  a  new 
one  may  be  substituted  on  the  road  if  the  driver 
be  confident  of  his  ability  to  time  it  correctly 
when  inserted;  piston  trouble  will  be  best  left 
alone  till  a  garage  can  be  reached,  driving  on 
three  cylinders  being  infinitely  preferable  to 
exposing  the  interior  of  the  engine  to  the  dust 
of  the  road. 

If  an  engine  run  stiffly  or  be  hard  to  crank, 
a  defect  in  the  oil  supply  is  indicated;  this 
may  result  from  an  empty  oil-tank,  a  clogged 
tube,  or  failure  of  the  oil-pump  which  is  gen- 
erally due  to  clogging. 

The  remedy  is  to  force  gasolene  through  the 
oiling  system  by  means  of  a  powerful  syringe, 
then  to  pour  oil  into  the  crank-case,  start  the 
engine  and  let  it  right  itself;  all  the  oil,  however, 
should  be  removed  at  the  next  stopping-place, 
and  kerosene  substituted  for  it;  after  a  vigorous 
cranking  this  should  be  drained  off  and  the 
oil-tank  refilled. 

In  case  of  break-down  on  the  road  both  time 
and  labor  will  be  saved  if  the  following  routine 
method  of  investigation  be  followed,  each  step 
being  taken  in  case  of  negative  results  from  the 
previous  one;  where  positive  results  are  ob- 
tained, the  remedy  has  already  been  indicated. 

A.  When  the  whole  engine  fails  to  work: 

(1)  Advance  the  spark;  (with  dual  ignition 
try  both  systems). 

(2)  Examine  contacts  at  magneto  (or  cells) 
and  wiring  thence  to  cylinders. 

(3)  Test  spark  at  cells. 

(4)  Test  compression  by  cranking  with  relief- 
cocks  open. 

(5)  Drain  carburetor  and  watch  it  refill. 

(6)  Examine  air-valve  for  sticking. 

(7)  Sit  down  patiently  and  wait  for  a  tow. 

B.  In  case  of  failure  in  one  cylinder  only: 

(1)  Examine  spark  plug  or  contact  hammer, 
replacing  former  with  a  new  one. 

(2)  Examine  wiring  to  idle  cylinder,  includ- 
ing distributor  if  present. 

(3)  Test  compression  by  running  engine  free 
with  relief-cock  open. 

N.  Newnham-Davis. 


THE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHER 

{Continued  from  page  43) 

address  and  full  particulars  of  datt,  light,  plate  or  Him,  stop, 
exposure,  developer,  and  printing  process.  Each  month  one  or 
two  of  thes-  prints  will  be  reproduced,  and  those  that  are  used 
will  be  paid  for.  Address  all  letters  to  Editorial  Department, 
Country  Life  in  America,  Garden  City,  New  York. 

P.  C.  V.  —  Every  amateur  has  negatives  in 
which  the  high-lights  are  too  dense  and  the  shad- 
ows too  thin.  Better  prints  can  often  be  made  in 
such  cases  if  extra  care  is  taken.  Procure  a  piece 
of  clear  glass  the  size  of  the  negative,  cut  a 
piece  of  ordinary  white  tissue  paper  the  same 
size,  and  fasten  it  to  the  glass  with  paste 
around  the  edges.  Now  mark  one  corner  of 
the  printing-frame  as  the  corner  for  registra- 
tion, so  that  if  always  tilted  toward  this 
corner  two  plates  in  the  frame  will  always 
locate  themselves  in  the  same  relative  positions. 
Put  the  glass  into  the  frame  tissue  side  down, 
and  above  this  negative  film  side  upward. 
Now  hold  the  frame  up  to  the  light,  being  care- 


ful not  to  drop  ut  the  glasses.  An  artist's 
stump,  some  powdered  charcoal,  and  vaseline 
are  needed.  Thin  portions  which  need  holding 
back  can  be  shaded  with  the  charcoal,  and  dense 
portions  can  be  painted  with  vaseline  applied 
with  a  brush.  Stumping  with  charcoal  retards 
printing  by  building  up  an  artificial  density, 
while  the  vaseline  makes  the  tissue  transparent 
and  lets  more  light  through.  Test  prints  should 
be  taken  as  the  work  proceeds,  as  it  is  easy  to 
overdo  it,  causing  a  smoky  appearance  where 
too  much  charcoal  has  been  applied.  Rough 
paper  is  best  when  much  work  is  to  be  done. 
For  broken  horizons,  where  steeples  or  foliage 
intervene,  careful  work  must  be  done  with  a 
fine  spotting  brush,  and  allowance  made  for 
spreading  of  the  vaseline,  which  will  be  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch. 

print  criticism 

W.  W.  Crawford. —  Originality  is  one  of 
the  most  desirable  qualities  in  pictorial  photog- 
raphy to-day.  This  applies  to  subject,  but 
more  especially  to  composition.  "A  Young 
Vacationist"  is  a  case  in  point.  It  is  very 
unusual  in  conception  and  in  every  way 
charming. 

Richard  Pertuch. —  "Storm  Approaching" 
is  a  beautiful  bit  of  impressionism.  The  fisher- 
men with  their  boat  are  in  just  the  right  spot, 
the  horizon  is  well  located  and  the  cloud  effect 
thoroughly  appropriate. 

Charles  Turner  Sands. —  Both  of  your 
prtnts  are  very  good.  "The  Gila  River"  might 
have  been  more  pleasing  had  the  high-lights 
been  less  white.  This  is  perhaps  due  to  re- 
development which  has  a  tendency  to  bleach 
the  high-lights.  The  exposure  was  none  too 
much,  however,  and  full  timing  always  tends 
to  give  a  more  harmonious  result.  "Range 
Branding"  is  certainly  realistic  and  well  com- 
posed. More  exposure  here  would  have  helped, 
but  of  course,  the  subject  has  its  limitations  in 
that  respect. 

B.  B.  Buck.— "On  the  Charles  River"  has 
much  to  recommend  it  in  subject  and  tone 
values,  but  one  wonders  what  the  paddle  is 
doing  in  the  foreground  so  far  from  the  canoe 
itself.  Certainly  it  causes  a  white  spot  wheh 
holds  the  attention  and  distracts  it  from  the 
real  point  of  interest.  A  crack  across  a  negative 
as  in  this  case  may  often  be  avoided  by  printing 
slowly  in  subdued  light  by  suspending  the 
printing-frame  by  a  string  from  one  corner 
and  keeping  it  constantly  revolving. 

POWER  YACHTING 

{Continued  from  page  42) 

basins  at  the  terminals,  but  somewhere  along 
the  way.  The  strange  fascination  of  a  night 
spent  in  a  boat  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  farming 
land,  the  stillness  broken  by  the  country 
noises,  cannot  fail  to  weave  its  spell.  But  be 
sure  you  tie  up  on  the  side  opposite  from  the 
tow-path  or  the  spell  may  be  broken  somewhat 
roughly. 

Seven  miles  beyond  Trenton,  where  an  item 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  fact  that  the  canal 
crosses  over  the  railroad,  we  come  to  Borden- 
town,  the  western  end  of  the  canal.  Here  we 
enter  the  Delaware  River.  After  getting  away 
from  the  canal,  hug  the  left  bank  closely  or  you 
will  make  connection  with  that  specific  part 
of  the  river  bottom  known  as  Kinkora  Bar. 

It's  a  mighty  good  stunt  to  have  had  a  pre- 
vious confab  with  the  tide  table  before  running 
down  the  Delaware;  as  that  element  is  exceed- 
ingly strong.  The  motor-boat  cruiser  who 
has  tried  it,  instinctively  turns  Raymond  Hitch- 
cock's immortal  lines  into*"  Ain't  it  funny  what 
a  difference  just  a  little  tide  makes?"  It  may 
make  all  the  difference  between  whether  the 
twenty-four  miles  down  to  Philadelphia  will 
be  accompanied  with  blessings  or  imprecations. 
The  latter  would  be  a  pity  since  this  is  a  mighty 
pretty  stretch  for  the  always  in  good  humor 
cruiser. 

After  pausing  at  Philadelphia,  if  we  like,  to 
investigate  such  things  as  mints,  cracked 
bells,  locomotive  works,  square  meals  and 
moving  pictures,  we  continue  down  stream  to 
Delaware  "City,"  where  we  enter  the  second 
and  shorter  canal,  the  Delaware  and  Chesa- 
peake. This  is  a  run  of  about  thirty-three  miles 
and  contains  no  first  class  places  for  spending 
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Swans,  Fancy  Gcrsc  ami  Ducks,  Gnlli- 
nulcs,  Marsh  Hens,  Sheldrakes.  Sea  Gulls, 
Shore  Hints.  Herons,  Storks,  Flamingoes, 
Pelicans,  Cranes,  Peafowl,  Fancy  and 
Sporting  Pheasants.  Huncarian  and  other 
Partridges,  Quail.  Black  Game,  Capercail- 
zie. Wild  Turkeys,  Tinamous,  Curassows, 
Emus,  Cassowaries,  Ostriches,  Japanese 
Silkies,  Doves,  Song  Birds  and  manv  other 
rare  specimens  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Headquarter*  for  Ornamental,  Game  and 
Cage  Bird* 
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the  most  extensive 


I  »m  the  NtM  established  and  ■ 
land  and  water  (owl  in  America  anc 
•ml  complete  collect  inn  in  the  country 

Song  and  Talking  Birdl.     Camat  and  Supplia: 
Special  food  for  all  hindt  of  bird*. 

Parirn  is  seventy  minute*  from  New  York  City,  on  the 
main  line  of  the  N  V  .  N  H  4  H  H  R  IM  i«  situated  on 
the  Boston  Po«t  Ro.«.|  mnlw.it  between  Stamfunl  anil  South 
Norwalk  Visitors  desirous  of  inspecting  the  stock  are  wel- 
come by  appointment 

G.  D.  TILLEY 

Naturalist 
Darien  Conn. 


Maplecroft  Rhode  Island  Reds 

win  at  all  the  leading  shows.  "It  pays  to  buy 
the  best."  Stock  and  Kggs  for  sale  in  large 
quantities.  Send  for  Circular  and  Mating  List 
of  S.  C.  Reds.  J.  (..  Dutcher,  Prop.  Address 
Maplecroft  Farms.    Pawling.    New  York 

Conejo  Farms,  Baby  Chicks 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  kind  that  live  and  grow  fast.  Shipped 
safely  any  distance  by  express.  Also  eggs 
for  hatching  from  Barred  and  White  Rocks 
and  White  Wyandottes. 

A-  E.  Wright,  Mgr.,  Lock  Box  SOS.  Huntington.  L.  L,  N.  Y. 


THE  "HUMAN  TALKER" 

The  Parrot  Aristocrat 

This  breed cf  Double  Yellow  Headed  I'arrots 
is  hand-raised  etclusivetv  lor  us  by  our  own 
Parrot  esperts  in  Old  Mexico. 

They  are  bitf.  beautiful  plumaged  birds, 
gentle,  kin.!  and  intelligent.  They  imitate  the 
human  roice  perfectly  anil  are  the  most  talk- 
ative of  any  known  breed  of  Pjr-ots.  hence 
their  registered  name.  "  Human-!  alker. 

Thev  are  sold  under  written  guarantee  to  learn 
to  talk  If  row  tati</att\ou.  on  6  months  trial. 
Sliipi-ed  by  espress  anywhere  in  U.S.  or  Canada. 
PRICE,  $10.00  After  Oct.  lit.  $15.00 
Other  rari.ties  of  M^iicaa  ParroU.  $4  50. 

0»  ■■WHIM  0">ER  WHITES: 
Ibarra  Co*n    T.b  11  1910.  _  Our  H.  T.  Parro*    -  iMrninc  to  HaA    I  rlr«  kin 
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Joe  "  ipakka  all  our  bum.  njl  "How  do  you  do.  this  morning,"  whi.ue.  for  I 
doe  him    Banr..."  rtr.  — Maa.  Sanaa  A.  Ko"« 

Catalog**.  hooHtt  and  Pr<w/s.  free.    Write  TODAY. 
MAX  CEISLER  BIRD  CO..  Dept.  B  2.  Omaha.  Neb.  Hst.  i» 
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Standard  Bred  Bull  Terriers 

Puppies  by  Noross  Patrician  and  Williston  out  of 
prize  winning  bitches.  All  healthy  and  strong. 
A  pure  white  brood  bitch  1st  at  Mineola  and 
Coney  Island  1910.  House  trained,  grand  dis- 
position and  a  good  mother. 
Williston  Kennels,  East  Williston,  L.  I. 


Extra  Heavy  Crepe  Paper  Napkins 

For   Outlaid;  Lunches  Sold   by   all  Dealers 

:r  ciiulxmi  ^\kiiinj\icln;iiuj  3oiiipauij 

Boston       New  York        Philadelphia       Chicago       St.  Louis 


la'pnnpl            rf*f*tT\r\7   In  this  ciepartment  are  printed  the  advertisements  of  reliable  Kennels 
rvCIlIlCl    L/irCt,LUry  The  Kennel  Department  of  Country  Life  in  America  invites 
correspondence  and  will  be  glad  to  send  to  its  readers  any  information  about  dogs  which  they  may  desire 
Address  KENNEL  DEPARTMENT,  Country  Life  in  America,  11-13  W.  32d  Street,  New  York. 

Handsome  Cats  and  Kit- 
tens for  sale  as  pets  or 
breeders.  Short  Haired 
and  fancy  varieties.  Cats. 
Dogs  and  Birds  boarded 
summerand  winter.  Also 
a  Model  Poultry  Depart- 
ment.*  rite  for  circular  to 

The  Black 
Short  Haired  Cattery 

Oradell,  V  i. 
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Airedale  Farm  Kennels 


SPRING  VALLEY,  NEW  YORK 

30  miles  from  New  York  City,  Erie  R.  R. 
Reliable  breeders  of  blue  blooded,  registered  Airedale  Terriers 
THE  BEST  CH I  M  FOR  CHILDRKH 

and  the  most  reliable  guardian  of  the  home. 
We  always  have  fine  young  stock  for  discriminating  dog 
lovers.    If  we  can't  please  you  nobody  can. 

HOWARD  KEELER.  Owner 


Scottish  Terriers 

Offered  as  companions.  Not 
given  to  fighting  or  roaming. 
Best  for  children's  pets. 
NEWCASTLE  KENNELS 
Brookline,  Mass. 


THE  CAT  JOURNAL 

An  Illustrated  Magazine  fATS 
devoted  to  ****  1  ° 


end  $1.50  and 


THE    DOG  JOURNAL 

An  illustrated  magazine  devoted  to 
DOGS. 

It  opposes  the  idea  of  witchcraft,  rabies. muzzles 

A  home,  humane  journal.  It  tells  you 
things  you  nil!  be  glad  to  know  about 
your  cats.  $1.00  a  year,  sample  10  cts. 
13  back  numbers  FREE  to  new  subscribers 

C.  H  Jones. 62  State  St..R«n*«ter.N.Y. 

Newsdealer  Mill  furnish  at  10c  each  month 
e  will  send  both  iournals  for  one  year  with  back  numbers  as  above  specified.    Foal  a  I  r»H.  ■« 


quarantines,  vaccination,  serums,  vivisection. 
It  is  invaluable  to  the  owner  of  the  home  dog. 
Ji  a  year,  sample  10  cts.  8  back  numbers  free 
to  new  subscribers. 

C.  H.  Joaes.  62  State  St..  Rochester.  N.  T. 
Newsdealer  will  f.inish  at  sc  cents  ea.  h  month. 
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MONOPLANES 
and  BIPLANES 

THEIR  DESIGN, 
CONSTRUCTION 
and  OPERATION 

The  Application  of  Aerodynamic  Theory, 
with  a  complete  description  and  Com- 
parison of  the  Notable  Types 

By  Crorer  Cleveland  Loening,  B.  Sc.,  A.  M.,  C.  E. 


In  the  many  books  that  have  already  been 
written  on  aviation,  this  fascinating  subject  has 
been  handled  largely,  either  in  a  very  '"popular" 
and  more  or  less  incomplete  manner,  or  in  an 
atmosphere  of  mathematical  theory  that  puzzles 
beginners,  and  is  often  of  little  value  to  aviators 
themselves. 

There  is,  consequently,  a  wide  demand  for  a 
practical  book  on  the  subject — a  book  treating 
of  the  theory  only  in  its  direct  relation  to  actual 
aeroplane  design  and  completely  setting  forth 
and  discussing  the  prevailing  practices  in  the 
construction  and  operation  of  these  machines. ' 
"Monoplanes  and  Biplanes"  is  a  new  and  author- 
itative work  that  deal.-  with  the  subject  in  pre- 
cisely this  manner,  and  is  invaluable  to  anyone 
interested  in  aviation. 

It  covers  the  entire  subject  of  the  aeroplane, 
its  design,  and  the  theory  on  which  its  design  is 
based,  and  contains  a  detailed  description  and 
discussion  of  thirty-eight  of  the  more  highly 
successful  types. 


12mo.    (6x8^  inches)  340  Pages,  278  Illustrations. 
Attractively  bound  in  cloth. 

Price  $2.50  net,  postpaid 

An  illustrated  descriptive  circular 
will  be  sent  free  on  application. 


MUNN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Publishers 
363  Broadway  New  York 


STEINWAY 

THE   WORLD'S   GREATEST  PIANO 


Victor^ 


Whether  or  not  you  start 
with  one 

Sooner  or  Later 

you  will  buy  a 

DE  LAVAL 

The  more  you  come  to  know  about  cream 
separators  the  better  you  will  understand  the 
overwhelming  superiority  of  the  DE  LAVAL. 

'HE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


65-167  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


2  9  E.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO. 


a  night.  Just  above  Chester  you  pass  Essing- 
ton  with  its  well-known  yard  where  repairs  to 
the  vitals  can  be  made  if  necessary.  Whatever 
attractions  Wilmington,  up  the  Christiana 
River,  may  offer  are  a  hundred  times  offset  by 
the  swarms  of  skeets  that  inhabit  the  region. 
Anchorage  out  in  the  Delaware  means  the 
endurance  of  the  wash  of  frequent  steamers. 
So  it  is  better  to  lock  into  the  canal  before 
throwing  over  the  hook  or  attaching  the  painter. 
This  canal  is  much  shorter  than  the  Raritan, 
having  a  length  of  twelve  miles  and  a  depth  of 
nine  feet.  But  it  will  cost  you  $4  to  pass 
through  it,  or  rather  crawl  through  if  you  are 
wise,  for  the  speed  limit  of  four  miles  per  is 
rather  strictly  enforced.  Altogether  this  canal 
is  not  so  pleasant  as  the  other. 

The  immense  metropolis  of  Chesapeake 
"City"  is  at  the  western  terminus  of  the  canal. 
Here  is  a  telegraph  office,  where  you  can  wire 
for  more  money,  a  dozen  or  so  houses,  and  a 
store  or  two.  Here  you  are  let  down  gently 
into  the  waters  of  Back  Creek  which  empties 
shortly  into  Elk  River,  which  in  turn  runs  into 
Chesapeake  Bay,  from  behind  Turkey  Point. 
Along  these  shores  may  be  found  many  inviting 
spots  to  spend  a  night  or  two,  either  camping 
on  shore,  or  lying  snugly  in  some  little  cove. 
Crossing  the  yellow  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna, 
and  following  down  the  western  shore,  we  run 
by  Poole's  Island  to  be  left  on  the  starboard 
hand,  and  not  long  after  come  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Patapsco  River  with  Baltimore  nine  miles 
up  this  wide  stream. 

The  chief  city  of  Maryland  will  welcome  you 
hospitably  and  will  offer  you  gasolene  at  the 
lowest  figure  to  be  found  anywhere  along  the 
course.  A  side  trip  by  rail  to  Washington  is 
tremendously  worth  while  unless  you  plan  to 
visit  the  national  capital  later  by  running  up 
the  Potomac. 

The  run  of  some  170  miles  down  the  Chesa- 
peake is  one  of  continual  enjoyment  in  fair 
weather.  It  will  be  found  pleasanter  to  follow 
the  west  side.  The  east  side  is  cut  up  by  a 
countless  and  confusing  number  of  islands 
and  indentations,  necessitating  either  a  much 
longer  course,  or  a  number  of  long  outside 
runs  which  the  20-footer  is  inclined  to  fight 
shy  of.  You  can  easily  run  from  Baltimore 
to  Solomon's,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Patuxent, 
in  a  day,  or  you  can  run  up  the  Severn  for  a 
visit  to  Annapolis  if  you  choose.  Solomon's 
is  an  interesting  and  convenient  anchorage, 
though  frequently  overcrowded.  It  is  the  home 
of  the  Chesapeake  oyster  bug-eye,  with  its 
quaint  outlines  and  preposterously  raked  masts. 
From  Baltimore  to  Annapolis  is  about  thirty 
miles  by  motor  boat;  from  Annapolis  to  Solo- 
mon's, about  fifty-two  miles.  After  a  morning 
spent  in  Annapolis,  the  run  to  Solomon's  can 
be  made  in  the  afternoon,  and  as  you  round 
Cove  Point  at  sunset  and  make  in  for  Solomon's 
the  scene  is  one  of  beauty  and  interest.  For 
Solomon's  is  a  lively  little  port,  and  you  will 
be  greeted  with  the  sound  of  phonographs,  the 
sight  of  the  oystermen,  and  the  all-prevading 
smell  of  gasolene  and  fish. 

We  had  heard  fear-inspiring  tales  of  the  wild 
and  unladylike  behavior  of  the  Chesapeake, 
especially  of  its  lower  part.  We  had  been  led 
to  believe  that  this  boisterous  conduct  was 
quite  the  usual  thing.  And  the  most  dreaded 
of  all,  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  the  whole 
trip,  was  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac.  So  we 
were  quite  unprepared  to  find  that  supposedly 
turbulent  spot  as  calm  and  peaceful  as  the 
tranquil  canal  we  had  left  behind.  That  is, 
going  down.  It  was  another  tune  coming 
back.  And  hot!  Maybe!  We  therefore,  weren't 
even  perturbed  in  spirit  to  have  our  firing 
shaft  break  exactly  when  we  were  squarely  in 
the  middle,  miles  from  shore,  and  we  had  to 
patch  her  up  and  push  her  on.  We  went  sixty- 
six  miles  that  day,  dropping  anchor  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Piankatank  River  this  time.  There  are 
two  harbors  for  small  boats  here;  a  quiet  little 
bay  to  the  north,  and  Milford  Haven  to  the 
south  of  the  river  entrance.  The  latter  is 
preferable,  and  a  cosy  little  anchorage  is  found 
in  back  of  Gwynn's  Island,  full  of  Revolu- 
tionary lore.  A  big  saving  is  made  on  leaving 
this  harbor  by  coming  out  to  the  south  of  the 
island  over  a  bar  which  has  about  four  feet 
over  it  at  low  water. 

Continuing  southward  the  course  follows 
near  shore  till  New  Point  Comfort  is  passed, 
then  a  straight  course  for  Back  River  Point,  a 


few  miles  above  Old  Point  Comfort,  carries  you 
for  quite  a  long  stretch  some  distance  from 
land  across  the  entrance  to  Mobjack  Bay  and 
York  River.  York  Spit  Light  will  be  left  a 
few  hundred  yards  to  port. 

Suddenly  rounding  Old  Point,  perhaps  after 
pausing  for  a  swim  in  water  surprisingly  warm, 
as  compared  with  that  of  Long  Island  Sound 
and  the  Delaware,  the  beautiful  scene  of  Hamp- 
ton Roads  greets  you.  Fortress  Monroe  and  the 
big  Hotel  Chamberlin  at  Old  Point  are  on  your 
immediate  right,  and  as  you  cross  the  Roads, 
Hampton,  Newport  News,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  James  River  will  be  opened  out.  Leaving 
Sewall's  Point  on  the  left  a  run  of  fifteen  miles 
up  the  Elizabeth  River  brings  us  to  Norfolk, 
Virginia's  chief  seaport. 

A  fine  number  of  side  trips  may  be  made  from 
Norfolk,  or  the  southward  journey  may  be  con- 
tinued by  canal  to  the  inland  waters  of  North 
Carolina.  A  visit  by  trolley  to  Cape  Henry 
with  its  giant  lighthouse  and  primary  sea-coast 
light  is  repaying. 

For  the  cruise  to  Norfolk  by  the  inside  route 
the  following  charts  are  needed:  Nos.  369 
(New  •  York  Bay  and  Harbor):  375,  Raritan 
River;  126,  Delaware  River  (showing  from 
Trenton  to  Penns  Neck);  and  131-136,  in- 
clusive, of  Chesapeake  Bay.  These  may  be 
had  for  fifty  cents  each  (except  the  one  of  New 
York  Harbor  which  is  seventy-five)  from  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
\\  ashington,  D.  C,  or  from  a  number  of  local 
agencies.  United  States  Coast  Pilots,  Part  IV. 
and  Part  V.  (fifty  cents  each)  will  also  be  found 
very  valuable  even  for  the  smajl  boat.  By 
observing  directions  therein,  harbor  charts  are 
unnecessary  and  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
locality  may  be  obtained. 

THE  NOW  ANCIENT  SPORT  OF 
BALLOONING 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

with  its  marvelous  lights  and  shadows,  are 
visible  from  this  high  altitude. 

And  as  you  glide  along  with  such  lazy  ease 
that  you  hardly  realize  that  you  are  moving, 
scenes  of  marvelous,  ever-changing  beauty  un- 
fold themselves  beneath  your  wondering  gaze. 

An  ideal  flight  was  one  in  which  I  was  accom- 
panied by  Professor  Todd,  of  Amherst  College, 
Percy  Sherman,  President  of  the  Williams 
College  Aero  Club,  and  W.  A.  Sommerville,  of 
New  York,  in  which  we  won  the  trophy  known 
as  the  President's  Cup. 

The  Cleveland,  one  of  the  largest  balloons  in 
this  country,  left  North  Adams  at  6.45  on  Friday 
evening,  with  a  north  wind  blowing.  We  first 
crossed  North  Mountain,  which  is  2,000  feet 
high,  and  then  I  found  my  course  veering  to  the 
northeast,  which  became  more  apparent  as  the 
wind  freshened.  Then  began  a  grand  aerial 
steeplechase  w^ith  mountains  as  hurdles.  The 
good  Cleveland  bobbed  like  a  cork,  but  a  few 
ounces  of  ballast  thrown  overboard  gave  us 
equilibrium.  Shortly  after  this  we  again  as- 
cended, this  time  to  an  elevation  of  6,500  feet, 
clearing  Haystack  Mountain,  in  the  Green 
Mountain  Range,  which  rises  3,642  feet  high. 

Owing  to  the  mountain  air  currents,  I  wanted 
a  good  clearance,  and  as  we  passed  high  over 
Bald  Mountain,  which  hunches  its  shoulders 
2,212  feet  into  the  ether,  I  christened  it  with 
sand  ballast.  Again  we  ascended,  and  shortly 
afterward  drifted  over  the  Connecticut  River 
Valley.  For  awhile  we  were  lost  over  White 
River  Junction,  being  blown  out  of  our  course 
by  the  contrary  air  currents.  It  was  now  getting 
thick  and  darkening  up  fast,  and  we  swung 
around  in  the  vortex,  constantly  catching  sight 
of  the  same  town  beneath  us.  It  seemed  as  if 
it  were  tied  to  my  trail  rope. 

Dropping  to  an  altitude  of  2.000  feet,  I  shouted 
for  location,  but  could  not  comprehend  what 
the  inhabitants  replied.  We  had  lost  our 
bearings  and  wanted  to  be  sure  that  we  were 
not  drifting  out  to  sea.  After  a  little  jockeying, 
I  struck  a  good  slant  which  again  bore  us  north. 

There  never  appears  to  be  any  perpendicular 
motion  in  a  balloon,  and  it  is  only  when  you 
look  over  the  side  of  the  car  and  see  the  300- 
foot  trail  rope  whipping  out  behind  the  car  like 
a  great  inert  snake,  that  you  realize  the  direction 
in  which  you  are  moving. 

At  9.45  we  passed  East  Manchester  at  an 
altitude  of  6.300  feet,  and  a  little  later  crossed 
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OUTING 

MAGAZINE 


/ 


C  Timely  outdoor  articles, 
splendid  photographs  and 
breezy  fiction  make  the 
August  Outing,  our  big  mid- 
summer number,  the  best 
of  the  season. 

CL  There's  canoeing  and  sail- 
ing, bird  photography  and 
country  living,  fishing,  motor- 
ing and  motor  boating.  Di- 
versity aplenty  for  everyone. 

C,  This  issue  will  convince 
you  that,  more  than  ever  be- 
fore. OUTING  should  be  your 
guide  along  the  various  paths 
of  the  outdoors. 

d  Let  us  make  your  acquaintance  by 
accepting  our  six  -months  trial  sub- 
scription for  $1. 00.  The  yearly  sub- 
scription rate  is  $2.50.  All  news- 
stands 25  cents.  Liberal  offer  to  local 
representatives.    Write  for  terms. 

OUTING  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

CU'TNc  J 1'  flfTH  AVlNUt  CUTTING 

"■-JJaV  NIW  YORKCrrV  HANDBOOKS 


Soi-th  Ca»olina.  Columbia 

COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Ideal  winter  clim.ite.  Beautiful  location  in  State's  Capital. 
For  catalog— address  E.  E.  McClintock,  President. 


SAVE 
YOUR 
TREES 


i  precious  to  lose.  Get  expert  tree  surgeons 
«m  and  ult.se  vou  u  to  « hat  thry  need 
en  and  tree  bm:chers.  ■  •  r  frrc  booklets 
rgerv.  the  tttmCfl  feaatted  hi  1,-hn  Ha^fj. 


F-  V  "KarrW  Hardy  Plants"- A  book  "^P7  >^ 

'  T  that  tells  about  the  wonderful  Irises,  Peonies.  Poppies  ind^^S 
Anemones  that  have  made  Wyomissing  famous,  t<esides  numrrX  J*y 
raiUen  treasures.  More  than  a  mere  catalogue — Free. 
BertrmW  H.  Farr.  Wrmsaf  Ninenes,  643G  Poa  St.  Reafa.  PQ1 


MOW  YOUR  HEDGE 
IN   1-5  THE  TIME 

Cutting  it  takes  too  long. 
You  can  mow  a  13-inch 
swath  easily,  quickly,  with 

The  UNIQUE 
HEDGE  TRIMMER 

Every  movement  counts ! 
Hedgecontractorscan  quad- 
ruple thrir wagesandpri  tits. 
Workmanship  and  material 
indefinitely  guaranteed. 

Sent  Prepaid  <t*CS  f\t~\ 
on  Receipt  of  ipO.V/V/ 

If  not  satisfactory  after  one  week's  trial,  can  be  returned. 
Write  for  booklet. 

Fountain  Cutlery  Co.,  ^S^K1 

Refer  to  any  bank  in  Philadelphia 


AIRCRAFT 

The  World's  Great  Magazine  of  Aerial  Flight 

A  Collection  of  Issues  Makes  a  Com' 
plete  Aeronautical  Encyclopedia 

Edited  by  Experts  under  the  General  Supervision  of  Alfred  W.Lawson 

•]J  Accurate  Construction  Work  a  Special  Feature 
•J  Complete  Records  and  Statistics. 
€J  New  Flyers  Described. 
<1  Details  of  Model  Building. 


Illustrations  From  Every  Quarter  of  the  Globe 

Recent  nun  bers  contain  articles  by  such  famous  men  as  Clement 
Ader,  Louis  Ptulhfttl,  Robert  Esnault-Pelterie,  Louis  Bleriot, 
George  F.  Campbell  Wood,  Denys  P.  Myers,  Hudson  Maxim,  Sir 
Hiram  Maxim,  A.  Lawrence  Rotch,  Gen'l.  James  Allen,  Glenn 
Curtiss,  Clias.  K.  Hamilton,  Claude  Grahame-White,  Major  S. 
Reber,  Louis  Breguet,  Henery  A.  Wise  Wood,  etc.,  etc. 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 
$1.50  per  year        $1.00  eight  months 
50c.  four  months     Single  copies,  15c. 

Bound  books  in  cloth  of  the  first  twelve  numbers  $3.50 

THE  LAWSON  PUB.  CO.,  1 


"Reeco"  Water  Supply  System, 

1. 00k  into  the  wonderful  simplicity  and  economy  of  the  "Reeco"  System  and  you  will  understand  why  nearly  50,000 

"Reeco"  Rider  and  "Reeco"  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumps 


are  delivering"  water  under  all  kinds  of  conditions  to  any  part  of  the 
factory,  house.  l>arn.  Enrage,  or  lawn,  of  as  manv  pleased  purchasers. 

H\  our  *\  stem  vou  get  a  pressure  sufficient  to  raise  water  to  any 
required  height  and  are  prepared  for  Are  which  is  possible  at  any  time. 

The  tank  can  tie  placed  in  the  cellar  or  an  outlmi  tiling  or  underground. 

No  unsightly  or  unreliable  windmill:  no  tank  in  the  attic. 

The  advantages  of  the  "  Reeco  "  System  are  fully  explained  in 
Catalogue  C5.   Write  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO. 

New  Terk.        Boitoa.       Philadelphia.        Montreal,  P.  Q.        Sydney.  Australia. 
ALo  Makers  of  the  "Reeco"  Electric  Pumps. 


THE  CLIPPER 


There  are  three  things  that  de- 
stroy your  lawns:  Dandelions, 
Kuck  Plantain  and  Crab  Grass. 
In  one  season  the  "Clipper" 
will  drive  them  all  out. 
CUPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 
Dixon,  111. 


»y|/^f     TO        Killed  by  the 

1V1       L, HiO  Brownie  Bean 

Send  25  cents  (or  enough  beans  to  kill  the 
moles  in  a  small  garden  or  lawn. 
BROWNIE  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


'  VELVETLA  WN"  SEEDERS 


Sow 


MAKE   BEAUTIFUL  VELVETY  LAWNS 


bo  I 


Drill  any  amount  of  seed — no  seed  wasted. 
Cutting  action  of  discs  relieves  sod  of  root 
und  condition.  Puts  every  seed  in  the 
ground,  where  it  will  germinate  and 
grow  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  Hundreds 
sold  last  year.  Their 
'      real  merit  and  worth 
5^  have  been  proven. 

Save  cart  of  5 1  i  fmt 
Velreilawi"  Fertiinrr 
Sowers 


Sniff  for  Booklets 

'  'Vel  vetlawn'  Seeder  Co. ,  Box  556,  Springfield.  Ohio.  .U.S.A. 


What  other  people  say 

"Certainly  the  best  t  have  used."* 
J.  C.  Wallemiscerd  Buffalo.  Burial 
Ass'n.—  •■  It  is  quite  as  effective  as 
other  maVesand  costs  less."  W.T. 
B.  Roberts  &  son.  Glcnside.  —  "I 
recommend  it  heartily."  Chas. 
Murray.    Washington  University. 


Kill  weeds;  don't  dig  'em  out 

Sprinkle  walks  and  driveways  with  Target  Brand  Weed  Killer,  and  in  48 
hours  the  weeds  will  be  destroyed,  roots  included. 

It's  easier  than  grubbing  them  out;  cheaper;  better.  One  application  is 
usually  sufficient  for  a  whole  season. 

Target  Brand  Weed  Killer 

frees  Tennis  Courts.  Baseball  Diamonds  and  Race  Tracks,  alley-ways,  fence  corners. flag  walks,  brick 
pavements  and  gutters  from  the  weed  plague.   It  won't  injure  marble,  cement  or  road  metal. 
Strongly  endorsed  by  owners  of  estates,  superintendents  of  Country 
Clubs.  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  as  the  most  efficient  weed  killer. 

One  Gallon,  $1.00  Ten  Gallons,  $8.50  Barrels,  per  gallon  .75 

One  gallon  diluted  will  cover  100  to  150  square  yards 

Wri're  for  folder  —  '  'How  to  get  rid  of  Weed*  ' ' 

HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  133  So.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia 
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Write  to  the  Readers'  Service  for 

suggestions  about  garden  furniture 
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BROOKS  MONOPLANES 

Completed  Monoplanes  Ready  For  Flight 

( Equipped  with  30  to  50  H  P  Motors.) 

Complete  Monoplanes  Without  Power  Plant 

(Shipped  in  assembled,  easy  to  put  together  sections.) 

Complete  Material  Shaped  and  Fitted 

(From  which  complete  Monoj  lanes  can  be  assembled.) 

Complete  Working  Drawings  and  Instructions 

<  From  which  successful  Monoplanes  can  be  built.) 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

DUAL  system  of  control,  absolutely  inde- 
pendent and  operated  by  separate  levers, 
cables  and  connections-  Dual  method  of 
guying,  each  cable  and  guy  being  reinforced 
by  one  of  equal  strength,  automatically  ready 
to  take  up  the  strain,  in  case  the  first  becomes 
inactive.  ^Construction,  material  and  work- 
manship guaranteed  to  be  the  best  obtainable. 
<jSend  to-day  for  free  Catalog  No.  I,  which 
goes  into  detail  and  a  postal  will  bring  it  to  you. 

BROOKS  AEROPLANE  COMPANY 

4407  Rust  Avenue  Saginaw,  Mich. 


There's  a  Charm 
and  Dignity  about 


TRADE  MARK 

Far  surpassing  any  other 
Wicker  line. 

Natural  Green— Baronial  Brown 

Write  for  New  Booklet  No.  207 

Prairie  Grass  Furniture  Co. 

Sole  Manufacturers 

GLENDALE,  LONG  ISLAND         NEW  YORK 


TENTS 


for 


DIRIGIBLES  AND  AEROPLANES 

and  for  camp  life,  children's  play-houses,  etc. 

Thomas  Martin 

326  Canal  Street,  New  York  City  —  near  Broadway 


WATER 
SUPPLY 


and  Electric  Lighting  Plants 
FOR  COUNTRY  HOUSES 


No  elevated  tank  to  freeze  or 
leak.    Tank  located  in  cellar. 
60  lbs.  pressure.  Furnished 
with   Hand.   Gasolene  or  Electric 
Pump.    Ideal  Hire  Protection,  Elec- 
tric Lighting  Plants  at  prices  within  the  reach 
of  all.    Write  for  Catalogue  "A." 

U'NT  MOSS  CO. 
43  So.  Market  Sired,  BOSTON.    NEW  VORK  OFUCE, 


Hand  Wrought  Willow  Ware 


Chairs  Tables 
Porch-Swings 


Settees 
Screens 


Tea-Carts 
Baskets 


If  your  thoughts  "  fly  "  to  any  of  these  drop  us  a 
card  and  get  our  sketch  sheets.  Our  mail  order 
department  is  eager  to  serve  you. 

Our  special  values  are  well  worth    looking  into. 

CAREY-BRENNAN  COMPANY 

437  LEXINGTON  AVE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Opposite  Grand  Central  Depot 


Concord,  N.  H.,  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet. 
The  sight  of  crossing  this  town  illuminated  at 
night  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Swinging  around  in  a  more  northeasterly 
course  we  crossed  Lebanon,  at  an  elevation  of 
7,100  feet,  and  here  again  thick  weather  troubled 
us,  but  with  the  aid  of  Professor  Todd's  powerful 
glasses,  we  recognized  the  towers  of  a  college 
in  that  vicinity.  An  impression  which  appealed 
overwhelmingly  to  the  imaginative  sense,  was 
the  spectacle  of  Readsboro  Falls.  It  was  dark 
and  the  space  beneath  us  was  misty,  but  the 
moon  was  rising  and  we  could  catch  a  gleam  of 
water  through  the  semi-transparent  veil  and 
could  hear  as  a  weird  murmer,  piercing  the  misty 
atmosphere,  the  roar  of  the  torrent. 

At  11.45  we  crossed  Lake  Fairlie,  Vt.,  and  at 
midnight  we  passed  over  Bradford,  which  was 
9,000  feet  below  us.    I  threw  out  a  little  sand, 


Leo  Stevens  in  Charles  J.  Glidden's  balloon  Boston, 
preparing  to  make  an  ascent  at  Springfield.  Mass. 

and  at  12.15  tne  next  morning  we  crossed  Wells 
River  at  an  altitude  of  9,800  feet.  At  one 
o'clock,  while  passing  Peacham,  a  driving  snow- 
storm struck  us.  I  attempted  to  rise  above 
it  by  throwing  out  ballast,  but  the  higher  we 
got  the  more  disagreeable  it  became,  so  that 
the  soft  clinging  snow  of  the  lower  level  was 
preferable. 

We  looked  over  our  maps,  and  started  to 
descend.  We  found  that  we  were  now  crossing 
Sherbrooke.  By  this  time  the  snow  had  turned 
into  rain,  and  after  crossing  Drummondsville 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  we  found  that  we 
were  over  wild  country,  and  decided  to  come 
down.  At  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet  the  wind 
was  blowing  in  an  opposite  direction,  tending 
to  force  us  back  over  the  course  we  had  come. 
We  landed  safely  at  St.  Hyacinth,  and  were 
informed  that  we  were  about  thirty  miles  from 
Montreal. 

It  was  in  every  way  an  ideal  flight,  and  one 
of  many  that  one  would  get  with  a  favorable  wind 
in  the  direction  of  Canada.  The  distance 
covered  was  386  miles,  and  we  were  in  the  air 
11  hours  and  53  minutes.     A.  Leo  Stevens. 

BALLOONING  AS  A  PASTIME 

'"PHROUGHOUT  the  world  to-day  more 
A  minds  are  working  on  the  problem  of 
aerial  navigation  than  were  ever  employed  in 
developing  any  previous  invention.  Millions 
of  people  in  every  civilized  country  are  watching 
the  results,  ready  to  accept  the  air-ship  as  a 
practical  means  of  transportation.  While  the 
aeroplane  naturally  receives  first  attention,  the 
old-fashioned  spherical  gas  balloon  is  still  of 
considerable  popular  interest,  as  well  as  its 
more  modern  successor,  the  dirigible  of  the 
Zeppelin  and  Baldwin  types.  This  was  con- 
vincingly shown  during  the  long-distance  bal- 
loon races  from  St.  Louis  last  summer,  which 
for  a  few  days  seemed  about  to  end  fatally. 


The  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence,  however, 
was  due  entirely  to  the  desire  to  exceed  all 
distance  records.  When  one  is  satisfied  with 
shorter  trips,  and,  in  general,  practices  balloon- 
ing purely  for  the  pleasure  in  it,  there  are  few 
pastimes  which  can  equal  it.  Moreover,  if 
ascensions  are  always  made  in  good  weather 
there  is  no  more  danger  than  in  automobiling, 
nor  is  a  balloon  a  much  more  expensive  luxury 
than  a  motor-car. 

A  practical  balloon,  good  for  about  sixty 
ascensions,  and  having  a  capacity  of  25,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas,  costs  $Soo.  If  the  gas  tests  400  /  1000 
it  is  60  per  cent,  lighter  than  air  and  will  lift 
45  pounds  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  or,  1,600  pounds 
for  the  whole  balloon.  To  leave  the  ground 
in  this  air-craft  costs  #31.50  plus  the  cost  of 
returning  it  to  the  point  of  starting  and  other 
incidentals,  usually  making  the  total  cost  of 
an  ascension  about  $40.  A  barometer  to  tell 
your  elevation  and  a  statoscope  to  ascertain 
whether  you  are  rising  or  falling,  costs  #75, 
but  will  last  indefinitely.  If  a  balloon  is  to  be 
hired  of  some  club,  the  charge  for  rental  only  is 
usually  #25.  In  several  Massachusetts  cities, 
including  Pittsfield,  North  Adams,  and  Lowell, 
and  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  ascensions  can  be  arranged 
by  telephone  and  everything  made  ready  for 
the  flight  in  a  few  hours'  time. 

Two  persons  can  remain  in  the  air  in  a  bal- 
loon of  this  type  from  two  to  three  hours  during 
the  day  and  all  night;  or  three  persons  from  one 
to  two  hours.  The  1,600  pounds  of  weight  is, 
therefore,  distributed  about  as  follows:  balloon, 
basket  and  equipment,  700  .pounds;  anchor, 
25  pounds;  two  passengers,  350  pounds;  and 
sand  for  ballast,  525  pounds. 

The  manipulation  of  the  balloon  is  simple, 
but  the  right  move  must  be  made  at  the  right 
time,  otherwise  the  situation  becomes  compli- 
cated; but  in  any  event  a  landing  is  almost 
certain  without  injury,  even  should  the  balloon 
burst  high  in  air.  If  given  proper  vent,  an 
explosion  is  impossible,  but  should  one  occur, 
the  balloon  forms  a  parachute  and  safely  lands 
its  passengers. 

Before  starting,  the  balloon  is  balanced  by 
adding  sand  to  or  taking  it  from  the  basket 
until  the  balloon  will  rise  in  the  air,  when 
released,  at  a  speed  that  will  clear  all  surround- 
ing obstructions  in  the  event  of  the  wind  blowing. 
It  will  then  ascend  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet, 
and,  if  nothing  is  done,  immediately  descend 
to  the  earth  and  the  voyage  is  at  an  end. 

The  descent  is  caused  by  loss  of  gas  owing 
to  expansion,  the  gas  flowing  out  through  the 
appendix  at  the  bottom  of  the  balloon.  If 
the  flow  be  obstructed,  the  balloon  will  explode. 
To  stop  this  descent,  caused  by  the  loss  of  gas, 
it  is  necessary  to  lighten  the  load,  and  sand,  in 
quantities  varying  from  a  few  ounces  to  a  pound, 
is  thrown  out  gradually  according  to  the  changes 
of  temperature,  the  cool  air  driving  the  balloon 
down  and  the  warm  air  causing  it  to  rise. 

Approaching  a  forest  or  small  body  of  water, 
the  balloon  begins  to  descend,  and  to  rise  imme- 
diately the  open  country  is  reached.  The  wind 
will  cause  it  to  rise  up  over  a  mountain,  and 
fall  after  the  crest  of  the  peak  is  passed.  Over 
a  city,  the  cool  air  rising  from  the  shaded  lanes 
and  streets  has  a  tendency  to  draw  the  balloon 
downward,  so  sensitive  is  it  to  the  changes. 

If  it  is  desired  to  stop  the  ascent,  the  valve 
at  the  top  of  the  balloon  can  be  opened,  and  if 
too  much  gas  is  released  a  rapid  descent  will 
follow,  which  must  be  made  gradual  and  checked 
by  throwing  out  sand.  If  not  immediately 
checked,  the  balloon  will  go  down  very  fast 
and  require  the  loss  of  a  large  amount  of  ballast. 

When  a  fast  descent  is  stopped  by  loss  of  sand 
in  large  quantities,  a  rapid  rise  follows,  even  to  a 
higher  elevation  than  that  just  left.  Then  an- 
other drop  and  rise  until  one  would  find  himself 
rising  and  falling  in  sweep's  of  a  half  mile.  While 
this  would  hardly  be  noticed  by  the  passengers, 
the  ballast  would  soon  be  exhausted  and  a  land- 
ing made  necessary.  The  art  of  balancing  and 
using  ballast  is  therefore  very  important. 

In  landing,  the  greatest  skill  of  the  pilot  is 
required.  To  remove  all  elements  of  danger, 
at  least  fifty  pounds  of  sand  should  be  on  hand 
for  immediate  use.  Seeing  a  clearing  probably 
four  or  five  miles  away,  allow  the  balloon 
gradually  to  settle  to  a  lower  level,  and  when 
close  to  the  selected  spot,  open  the  valve  a 
little  and  hasten  the  descent.  When  the  trail 
ropes  begin  to  drag,  the  descent  and  forward 
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THIS  BUREAU  IS  AN  ENtARGEMENT  OF  THE  WHERE  TO  CO  DEPARTMENT  THAT  HAS  BEEN  RUNNING  IN  THIS 
MAGAZINE  FOR  YEARS.  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  MAY  BE  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  READERS'  SERVICE   IF  DESIRED 
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NAV1GATI0 

NIAGARA 

To 
THE  SEA 

The  grandest  trip  in  America 
for  health  and   pleaauie.    It  include,  the  | 
I  houaand  Islands,  the  eiciting  descent  of  f 
the   marveloua    Rapida.  the  historic  aaao- 
ciationa    of    Montreal.    Quebec    and  the 
famed   Saguenay   River,  with  ita  Stupen- 
dous Capea,  Trinity  and  Eternity. 

S*nd  *  c«n(a  poitag*  for 
illuntralad  sjuida  to 

Thomas  Henry 

Traffic  Mgr.  Drpt.  N 
Montreal,  Can. 


Profusely  Illustrated 

10  cents  at  the  newsdealers 

FR  F  F  Twelve  back  numbers  of  Aero,  the  first  1 2  num- 
bers  of  Volune  II.  will  be  sent  gratis  tothefirsl300 
readers  of  Country  Life  in  America  who  send  in  a  subscrip- 
tion to  Aero,  whether  for  short  lime  or  full  year.  If  supply  of 
back  numbers  is  exhausted  remittance  will  be  refunded. 

$1  for  THREE  MONTHS 

Six  montha,  $1.75;  one  year,  $3.00 
WHY  AERO  STANDS  FIRST 

I  am  pleased  to  note  your  success. — Glenn  H.  Curliss. 

Other  papers  get  little  attention  when  Aero  arrives. — A.  H.  Ellis, 
Rochester,  Minn. 

1  read  your  publication  every  week  and  find  it  of  more  value  than 
all  the  other  aeronautical  magazines — Harry  L.  Peyton,  Waco.  Tex. 

I  would  not  miss  reading  one  of  your  weekly  issues  for  one  dollar. 
— D.  I.  Rose,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

We  wish  to  congratulate  in  producing  a  magazine  that  ranks  fore- 
most in  its  chosen  field. — Rally  and  Briton,  Chicago,  III. 

Aero  has  every  other  aviation  paper  "beaten  a  few  city  blocks." 
— O.  C.  Draper.  Boston.  Mass. 

1  have  access  to  most  of  the  aviation  magazines,  but  "gimme  Aero.  ** 
—D.  W-  McArdle.  Rosllndalc.  Mass. 

Your  publication  fiOsalong-feltwant.— 5.S.  Morrison,  Newport.Ky. 

Aero  Publication  Company 

18  South  Broadway  St.  Louis 

New  York  Paris  San  Francisco 


THE  READERS'  SERVICE 

Gives  information  regarding  Real  Estate 


SARATOGA 
SPRINGS 

New  York  State's  Mineral  Spring 
Reservation 

ON    ALL   AUTO  TOURS 

You  ought  to  come  to  Saratoga  Springs. 
Its  mineral  waters,  its  healtlifulness,  its 
diversified  amusements,  its  historical 
associations  all  commend  it  and  the 
hotel  and  boarding  place  (over  300) 
charges  are  very  reasonable. 

The  Mineral  Springs  are  now 
owned  by  the  State  of  New 
York    THE  WATER  IS  FREE 

Public  and  Private  Sanitariums  and 
Mineral  Water  Baths. 

Reached  via  tha  New  York  Central  Lines 
and    Delawar-    and    Hudson  Railroad. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK 

PUBLICITY  COMMISSION 

Room  7,  The  Arcade,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
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CONGRESS  HALL  HOTEL 

Under  the  Dome  of  the  Capitol 

Washington's  Most  Modern  Fire  Proof  Hotel 

All  outside  rooms  American  and  European  plan 

Two  Hundred  Sleeping  rooms 

One  Hundred  private  bath  rooms  Tariff  Attractive 

Write  for  full  informalion  and  booklet 

Address  any  oi  the  offices  of  the  Raymond  At  Whitcomb 
and  Country  Life  Hotel  and  Resort  Bureau  or  send  direct  to 

CONGRESS  HALL 

New  Jersey  Avenue.  S.  E.  S.  A.  Manuel 

Washington.  D.  C.  Sec'y  and  Gen'l  Mgr. 


THE  NEW  HOTEL  BALDWIN,  Beach  Haven,  N.  J. 

AtMommodati'ii  400.  Opens  June  SS.  American  Plan. 

Redecorated,  refurnished  and  Modernized  Throughout.  Fresh  and  Sea  Water 
in  all  Baths.  High  class  Orchestra  and  Dancing  every  evening.  Tenniscourt 
and  miliar*.       Ho,e,  j,  direct|y  on  the  Beach, 

High- Wide  Porches  700  ft.  long  give  unobstructed  view  of  both  Ocean  and  Bay. 
and  is  most  attractively  located  at  Beach  Haven,  t  e  ideal  Seashore  Resort, 
situated  on  a  slender  island  on  the  Jersey  Coast,  separated  from  the  mainland, 
a  distance  of  six  miles,  by  the  waters  of  beautiful  Little  Egg  Harbor  Hay.  Fish- 
ing, Sailing.  Boating  and  Bathing  unequalled.  Direct  railroad  communication 
via  the  Penna.  R.  R.   Two  hours  from  Philadelphia. 

Write  for  information  and  illustrated  booklet 


Spend  your  outing  at 
"Picturesque  Huletts,"  Lake  George.  N.  Y. 

Booklets  and  all  information  from  Raymond  Whit- 
comb Country  Life  Hotel  and  Resort  bureau  who 
are  our  booking  agents  in  all  eastern  cities. 

H.  W.  BUCKELL,  Prop.,  Huletts  Landing,  N.  Y. 


O-te-sa-ga 


Built  in  1909. 
i  The  moat  luxurious  summer  hotel  in  America 

On  Otsego  Lake, 
1    Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Charmingly  situated  on  a  wooded 
plateau  overlooking  the  Lake. 

There  are  no  inside  rooms,  each 
window  commanding  a  view  of 
either  Lake  or  hills.  There  are 
accommodations  for  350  guests. 

An  altitude  of  1300  feet  assures 
cool,  even  temperature. 

On  the  Lake  shore,  almost  ad- 
joining the  hotel  grounds,  are  the 
new  golf  links,  tennis  courts  and 
club  house  of  the  Cooperstown 
Country  Club.  Here  too  are  facili- 
ties for  bathing  and  boating. 

Booklet  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Managers 

J.  D.  Price  and  Paul  L.  Pinkerton 

For  information  address: 
The  O-te-sa-tra.  Cooperstown.  N.  Y..  or 
Raymond  &  Whitcomb,  its  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Associated  Hocrea 
The  Mount  Washinirton.  Bretton  Woods 
Hotel  Ormond.  Ormond  Beach 
Bretton  Hall.  New  York 
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HOTEL  WENTWORTH 

New  Castle  Portsmouth  New  Hampshire 

OPENS  JUNE  24th 

Notable  for  its  beauty  of  loc.ition  and  perfection  of  serrice.  On  the  Ideal 
to«r.  Every  facility  for  sport  and  recreation.  Fine  go.f  coarse,  yachting 
fishing,  still  and  surf  bathing  and  well  equipped  garage  under  competes: 
supervision.  Music  by  Symphony  Orchestra.  Accommodates  500.  Local  and 
long  distance  telephone  in  each  room.  Send  to-day  for  beautifully  iUustra:ed 
book.  H.  W.  Priest,  Managing  Director. 

Wentworth  Hotel  Company.  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Winter  Season.  The  Carolina,  Pinehurst.  N.  C. 


THE  JACKSON  HEALTH  RESORT 

DANSVILLE         LIVINGSTON  COUNTY         NEW  YORK 
SITUATED  ON  DELAWARE  &  LACKAWANNA  RY. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  places  in  the  United  States 
for  those  seeking  health  or  rest.  August  is  a  very  desir- 
able month.    Send  for  literature.    Drawer  J. 
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Make  your  porch  a  pleasant 
outdoor  living  room 

Make  it  a  pleasant,  shady  spot  where 
you  get  the  benefit  of  all  the  breezes 
that  blow,  yet  the  heat  of  the  day  is 
shut  out   You  can  do  this  by  using 

*  Green  Painted 
Porch  Curtains 

You  can  see  out  through  them,  yet  outsiders 
cannot  see  you — you  have  perfect  privacy. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  "Komi" 
Curtains  and  tell  you  how  little  it  will  cost 
to  fit  out  your  porch  with  them.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  do  this,  write  to  us  for  the 
name  of  a  dealer  near  you  who  can. 

R.  H.  COM EY  CO.,  Camden,  M.  «J. 
Chicago,  2440  to  2448  Washburn  Ave. 


Komi 


NABISCO  In  ten  cent  tins.  Also 
SUGAR  WAFERS    in  twenty-five  cent  tins. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


Wanamaker's  Furniture 

Wanamaker's  is  more  than  a  great  store,     It  is 
a  place  where  beauty,  variety  and  originality  are 
always  found.    Send  for  oar  furniture  portfolios. 
JOHN  WANAMAKER,  New  York 

THE  GAZING  GLOBE 

Latest  Garden  Decoratio-i — strange,  magic  reflector.  Crystal  ball  on  artistic 
pedestal.    A  thing  of  beauty  and  intense   interest.    Write  for  particulars. 

Stewart-Carey  Glass  Co.,      Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE  BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

The  most  highly  developed  telephone  service  in  the 
world.    One  policy.    Universal  intercommunication. 

AMEIICAI  TELEPHONE  AM  TEUMAPH  CO.,  AND  ASSOCIATED  COMPANIES 


If  building  or  remodelling  a  bathroom,  send  4c.  for  our  booklet. 
"Modern  Plumbing."  which  contains  illustrations  of  34  model  bath' 
room  interiors  ranging  in  cost  from  $74  to  53,000. 

THE  J.  L_  MOTT  IRON  WORKS 

Sth  Ave.  &  17  th  St.,  New  York 


Every  Home  Builder  should  have  a  copy  of 
our  beautiful  catalojrue,  "Modern  Bathroom."  It 
will  prove  of  invaluable  assistance  in  planning  your 
Bathroom,  Kitchen  and  Laundry.  Sent  for  6c  postage. 
Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,      Dept.  25.      Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


H.    T.    DEMPSTER,    Carrara,  Italy 
CARRARA  MARBLE 

Maker  and  Importer  of 

STATUARY  AND  DECORATIVE  MARBLES 

Designer  and  Furnisher  of 

ITALIAN  GARDENS 

Now  York  Office  39  East  42nd  Street 


Yale  products  include  Locks,  Padlocks,  Builders' 
Hardware,  Door  Checks  and  Chain  Hoists.  Good 
Hardware  Dealers  sell  them.  Send  for  printed 
matter. 

YALE  &  TOWNE  MFG.  CO..  9  Murray  St,  New  York 


Two  Things  You  Need 

Klrst  —  The  only  sanitary  method  of  caring 
for  garbage  deep  in  the  ground  in  heavy,  gal- 
vanized bucket,  with  b  il.  Odorless:  proof 
against  rats,  cats  and  da :s  or  the  smaller 
death  dealing  pest,  the  house  fly.  Health 
demands  it. 

I  Underground  Garbage  Receiver 
'  UnderflooT  Refuse  Receiver 


Second  —  This  clean  convenient  way  of  diss) 
posing  of  kitchen  ashes,  cellar  and  yarcr 
refuse,  does  away  with  the  ash  or  din- 
barrel  nuisance.    Stores  your  oily  vaste  and 
swteputgt.     Fireoroof.  flush  with  carafe 
Boor.   .Nine  years  In  practical  ose. 
It  pays  to  look  as  op. 
Sold  direct  Send  for  circulars 

C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr. 
26  Farrar  Street  Lynn.  Mass. 


movement  will  be  checked.  Often  the  trail 
ropes  will  stop  the  balloon  100  feet  in  the  air, 
over  the  desired  place.  If  not,  when  fifty 
feet  from  the  ground  throw  out  the  anchor, 
open  the  valve,  and  the  ground  will  be  gently- 
touched.  Twenty  feet  before  touching,  if  the 
wind  is  blowing,  say  twenty  miles  an  hour, 
pull  the  rip  cord,  which  tears  off  a  piece  of  the 
balloon  seven  inches  wide  and  nineteen  feet 
long.  This  allows  the  gas  to  escape  immediately, 
and  the  voyage  ends. 

Suitable  weather  should  be  selected  for  bal- 
looning, as  for  pleasure  yachting.  One  would 
not  think  of  putting  to  sea  in  a  squall  and  sailing 
among  the  rocks.  The  weather  map  should  be 
studied,  and  ascensions  made  with  the  low 
pressures  at  least  three  hundred  miles  away, 
and  from  a  point  not  nearer  than  twenty-five 
miles  from  the  sea  or  any  large  body  of  water 
like  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  sun  playing  hide  and  seek  behind  the 
clouds  causes  the  balloon  to  rise  and  fall  rapidly, 
ana  keeps  the  pilot  busy  throwing  out  sand. 


The  Baldwin  type  of  dirigible  which  has  been  super- 
seded by  the  gigantic  Zeppelin 

On  account  of  the  absence  of  the  sun,  the  bal- 
loon is  easily  managed  at  night,  with  the  loss  of 
verv  little  sand.  This  is  true  also  on  a  cloudy 
day. 

A  plunge  in  the  dark,  however,  is  not  de- 
sirable unless  the  moon  is  shining  brightly; 
even  then  the  night  is  long  and  dreary.  The 
best  time  for  an  ascension  for"  amateurs  is  as 
many  hours  before  sunset  as  the  balloon  is 
likely  to  remain  in  the  air;  this  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  gas,  the  size  of  the  balloon,  and 
I  the  amount  of  sand  you  can  carry.  There  is 
:  sufficient  time  after  a  sunset  landing  to  pack 
the  balloon  for  shipment  before  it  is  dark. 

There  is  nothing  more  inspiring  than  to  ascend 
into  the  ocean  of  silence  and  watch  the  earth 
change  into  a  map;  to  sail  above  and  below  the 
cloud-vaulted  canopy  of  the  sky,  nature's 
rain  and  snow  laboratory;  and  no  two  ascen- 
sions are  alike.  It  is  not  difficult  to  attain 
an  altitude  of  two  miles  in  a  balloon  of  35,000 
cubic  feet  capacity,  but  it  is  much  pleasanter 
to  sail  along  at  an  altitude  of  about  2,000  feet, 
within  speaking  distance  of  the  people  below, 
and  where  a  clearer  view  of  many  interesting 
objects  may  be  had.  It  is  lonely  above  the 
clouds,  and  one  is  soon  glad  to  return  to  a  height 
where  the  earth  is  visible.  The  mountainous 
country  of  western  Massachusetts  and  of  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire  offers  to  aerial 
travelers  weird  and  beautiful  scenery  unexcelled 
elsewhere.  Charles  J.  Glidden. 

HOW  TO  BUILD  A  GLIDER 

(Continued  from  page  jj) 

to  go  into  details  about  the  construction  of 
this  combination  rudder  as  the  diagrams  give 
the  measurements  and  will  make  everything 
clear.  All  work  must  be  put  together  with  bolts 
the  same  as  the  main  planes.  Nails  would 
split  the  wood  and  pull  apart.  1  he  use  of  bolts 
also  enables  you  to  take  your  glider  apait  and 
pack  it  into  a  small  space.  The  vertical  rudder 
shown  in  Fig.  4  is  stationary,  its  object  being 
to  keep  the  machine  headed  into  the  wind  so 
that  it  will  not  swing  into  a  cross  current  ol  air  I 
and  tip  over  sideways.  The  horizontal  rudder 
is  also  stationary  and  is  used  to  help  balance  the 
glider  and  to  keep  it  from  diving  while  in  the 
air.  The  horizontal  rudder  is  made  like  the  main 
planes  except  that  it  is  smaller,  the  ribs  being 
fastened  in  the  same  manner  and  curved  a 
trifle,  letting  them  extend  over  the  rear  edge 
a  couple  of  inches.  Figs.  5,  6,  and  7,  show  how  1 
the  tail  is  wired  and  braced. 


FLYING  AS  A  SPORT  FOR 
AMATEURS 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  not  such  a  great 
task  to  learn  to  fly.  Many  people  can  acquire  the 
instinct  of  keeping  an  aeroplane  balanced  when 
it  is  in  flight.  Perhaps  more  strange  still  will 
it  seem  to  the  layman  when  I  assert  that  it  is 
easy  to  climb  up  to  great  heights  and  float  around 
at  5,000  and  6,000  feet  for  unusually  long 
periods.  So  long  as  your  machine  holds  to- 
gether you  are  comparatively  safe  at  the  higher 
altitudes.  The  atmosphere  may  be  moving 
with  great  speed,  but  it  is  steady  in  direction. 

But  watch  some  of  these  high  flyers  when  they 
come  near  the  earth.  Notice  how  they  whirl 
around  and  around  like  a  bird  attempting  to 
find  a  landing  place.  That  is  precisely  what 
they  are  doing.  All  the  ground  below  looks 
unmercifully  perilous  to  them.  It  seems  ready 
to  rise  up  and  smite  them  the  moment  they  come 
too  near.  For  this  reason  you  will  often  notice 
some  flyers  come  to  earth  with  a  catastrophe. 
They  are  what  one  veteran  calls  "ground  shy." 

On  the  other  hand,  take  Curtiss,  or  Baldwin, 
or  Wright.  They  play  upon  an  aeroplane  as  an 
artist  plays  upon  a  piano.  They  make  it  obey 
the  slightest  touch.  When  any  of  these  masters 
leaves  the  ground  it  seems  like  an  illusion. 
They  slide  into  the  air  so  gradually,  with  such 
grace  that  you  can  scarcely  perceive  the  mo- 
tipn.  You  doubt  your  senses  until  you  sud- 
denly awaken  to  the  fact  that  they  are  ten 
or  twenty  feet  off  the  ground.  A  flyer  who 
handles  his  machine  with  such  skill  is  scarcely 
ever  bothered  with  gusts.  He  rides  over  them 
and  through  them  as  if  his  machine  were  part 
of  them.  You  never  get  the  sense  of  struggle 
that  is  apparent  when  a  novice  rides  the  air  on  a 
particularly  turbulent  day.  And  note  how  these 
men  land.    They  choose  their  spot  and  come  to 
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Aviation  cups  aod  crophies  won  cy  Mr.  Harmon 

it  with  a  grace  and  skill  that  always  arouses  me 
to  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  In  the  skill  dis- 
played at  the  beginning  and  the  finish  of  a  flight 
you  can  judge  the  efficiency  of  an  aviator. 

One  of  the  things  which  I  have  long  advocated, 
and  which  Mr.  Curtiss  has  so  splendidly  devel- 
oped, is  the  combination  of  the  aeroplane  and 
hydroplane.  This  production  of  Curtiss's  gen- 
ius will  do  more  to  make  aviation  a  genuinely 
popular  sport  than  anything  that  has  thus  far 
been  done  in  the  game.  If  you  fall  upon  the 
solid  masses  of  the  earth,  you  have  slight  oppor- 
tunity to  live  to  tell  the  tale.  If  you  are  pitched 
into  the  water,  it  would  be  extraordinary  if  you 
could  not  swim  to  safety.  Hydro-aeroplanes  or 
aero-hydroplanes  are  all  alike.  I  have  one  at 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  which  I  am  going  to  use  more 
frequently  than  my  70-horsepower  Farman  ma- 
chine. It  is  an  aeroplane  with  a  hydroplane  at- 
tachment. Everybody  is  familiar  with  aero- 
plane forms.  The  wings  lift  the  plane  into 
space.  A  hydroplane  is  so  constructed  that  it 
presents  a  surface  to  the  air  under  a  rapidly 
moving  marine  craft.  This  surface  does  for  the 
boat  what  the  planes  do  for  the  flying  machine. 
The  boat  is  lifted  sufficiently  clear  of  the  water 
to  permit  it  to  travel  at  the  very  maximum  of  its 
speed  capacity. 

The  hydro-aeroplane  is  equipped  with  flat- 
bottomed  floats  which  gradually  rise  clear  of 
the  water  as  the  speed  increases.  When  the 
floats  are  entirely  free  of  the  water  the  air  has 
packed  under  the  wings  of  the  aeroplane  suffi- 
ciently to  cause  it  to  soar.    The  landing  on  the 
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The  Vacation  Problem 

Where  to  spend  the  two  weeks'  vacation  that  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  average  business  man  is  always  somewhat  of 
a  problem  when  the  time  arrives.    Many  a  man  would 
almost  rather  stay  in  his  office  than  be  bothered 
looking  over  the  "literature"  of  the  various  rail- 
road companies  and  still  not  find  what  he  wants. 

Exactly  what  a  man  does 
want  when  he  decides  to 
go  away  depends  entirely 
on  his  inclinations  and  tem- 
perament and  of  course  his 
purse.  If  he  is  a  sportsman, 
he  will  want  to  know  where 
and  when  he  can  find  good  fishing  or 
shooting  of  the  particular  kind  he  needs 
without  infringing  on  game  laws  or  pro- 
perty rights ;  if  he  is  fond  of  sailing  or 
canoeing,  he  will  want  to  know  where 
these  particular  pastimes  can  best  be  in- 
dulged in.  Does  he  want  quiet  or  com- 
panionship, rest  or  exercise,  the  air  of  the 
mountains  or  that  of  the  sea?  All  these 
things,  together  with  the  most  important 
one  —  the  price  —  can  be  had  for  the  asking 
from  the  Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Country 
Life,  Hotel  and  Resort  Bureau. 


Main  Office  located  at  225  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

Branches  at  Raymond  &  Whitcomb's  Offices  in 
Boston  Los  Angeles 

Philadelphia  San  Francisco 

Detroit  Portland,  Oreg. 

Also  at  Doubled  ay,  Page  &  Co.'s  office 
in  the  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.  in  Chicago. 

Telephone,  call  or  write  to  the  office  most  convenient  to  you. 
to  the  Readers'  Service,  Country  Life  in  America  if  you  prefer. 


Write 


225  Fifth  Avenue 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

225  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CC. 

GARDEN  CITY,  LONG  ISLAND 


For  over  30  years  the  Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 
have  made  a  specialty  in  everything  in  connection 
with  foreign  and  American  travel.  Raymond  & 
Whitcomb's  tours  are  famous. 


Publishers  of  Country  Life  in  America, 
World's  Work,  The  Garden  Magazine. 


The 
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For  information  about  popular  resorts 
write  to  the  Readers'  Service 


COUNTRY    LIFE    IN  AMERICA 


July  15, 191 1 


The  Country  Home 

In  this  department  are  printed  the  ad- 
vertisements of  decorators,  importers,  and 
manufacturers  of  art  furnishings  for  the 
house  interior.  We  invite  correspondence 
and  will  gladly  assist  in  the  selection  of 
furnishings  and  decorations.  Address, 
HOUSE  DECORATING  DEPART- 
MENT, Country  Life  in  America, 
Garden  City,  New  York. 


The  Simplest  Art 

is  the  greatest  art  None  but  the  masters 
attain  it,  because  the  complex  is  so 
much  easier  and  veils  so  conveniently 
a  lack  of  skill. 

Simplicity  is  the  only  perfect  ex- 
pression of  beauty,  because  it  rejects  the 
aid  of  artifice  and  employs  only  the  pure 
elements  of  beauty. 

reoo  PorrreRY 

appeals  straight  to  the  finer  sensibilities, 
and  without  resorting  to  brush,  color- 
variety ~or  ingenious  glaze  it  exerts  a 
subtle  though  compelling  power  by  sheer 
beauty  of  line  and  tone. 

Teco  green  is  a  color  to  live  with. 

Teco  forms  inspire  something  like 
affection 

The  New  Teco  Catalog  shows  the  new  Teco 
colors — blues,  browns,  yellows  and  greys. 
Sent  without  charge  upon  request  of 

THE  GATES  POTTERIES 

212  Gates  Avenue,  Terra  Cotta,  111. 


GARDEN  BENCHES 


POR.CH  - 

~  furniture: 
CAMBRIDGE  GARDEN-FURNITURE  SHOP 

.       .  fg/>RL  ST    C Af*1  BRIDGE  MASS  


VER  Y  interesting  pamphlet  Just  issued  by  us  on  the  Pergola 
can  be  had  free  on  request.     Ask  for  Catalosue  E-27 . 


"Our  illustration  shows  the  attractive  effect  that  can  be 
obtained  by  adopting  pergola  treatment  for  your  garage. 
This  adds  but  very  little  to  the  cost  of  the  building  and  makes 
it  an  attractive  feature  of  your  general  landscape  scheme 
instead  of  an  eyesore,  as  it  frequently  is.'" 

Hartmann-SandersCo. 


Elston  &  Webster  Aves. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Eastern  Office: 
1123  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 


Exclusive  Manufacturers  of 

KOLL'S  PATENT  LOCK 
JOINT  COLUMNS 

Suitable  for  Pergolas,  Porches,  or  Interior  Use 

CE/VD  for  catalogue  E-27  of  pergolas,  sundials  and  garden 
^  furniture  or  E-40  of  wood  columns. 


water  is  effected  with  as  much  ease  as  it  is  on 
land. 

I  earnestly  recommend  the  hydro-aeroplane 
to  all  persons  who  seek  sport  in  the  air.  It 
enables  one  to  fly  with  all  the  abandon  of  the 
aeroplane,  and  yet  one  need  never  fear  the 
result  if  anything  happens  to  precipitate  the 
craft  suddenly.  Any  man  who  can  swim  has 
more  chance  for  safety  with  the  hydro- 
aeroplane. It  will  save  much  worry  and 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  his  relatives  if  he 
adopts  this  form  of  aerial  diversion. 


An  amphibious  aSair  that  is  rather  flying  fish  than 
bird.  One  of  the  inventions  exhibited  at  the  New 
York  Motor-boat  Show 

I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  this  will 
be  the  popular  aerial  sporting  vehicle  of  the 
coming  season  that  I  venture  to  say  it  will  be 
used  in  every  region  where  there  is  a  lake, 
river,  or  bay.  It  makes  the  flying  a  safe  diver- 
sion for  every  man  who  loves  a  sport  with 
decent  hazards. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  AERONAUTICS 
TO-DAY 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

has  been  sufficiently  developed  as  yet  to  carry 
even  a  pilot,  let  alone  passengers,  so  that  we 
need  not  consider  transit  by  either  of  these 
types. 

With  the  aeroplane,  or  its  two  distinguishing 
varieties,  the  monoplane  and  biplane,  bad 
weather  conditions  add  very  greatly  to  the  risk 
and  necessary  dangers  of  the  ascent.  Many 
years  ago  Professor  Langley  conducted  a  critical 
investigation  into  the  question  which  he  terms 
the  "internal  work  of  the  wind,"  that  is 
to  say,  the  work  done  by  eddies  and  billowing 
strata  of  the  air  in  their  motion  upon  each 
other.  This  question  was  handled  by  Langley 
in  his  usual  thorough  and  scientific  fashion, 
and  the  airmen  of  to-day  have  only  to  study 
the  general  principles  which  he  propounded  in 
order  to  understand  the  basic  elements  of  all 
their  troubles  in  gliding  swiftly  through  the 
air,  as  well  as  to  acquire  that  appreciation  and 
respect  for  this  capriciously  variable  and  far  from 
homogeneous  medium  upon  which  their  exceed- 
ingly frail,  though  very  powerful,  craft  are 
launched  and  supported. 

Langley's  researches  prove  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  the  "cheesy"  nature  of  the  atmos- 
phere; and  he  shows  why  there  are  holes,  at 
least  apparently,  in  it,  not  to  say  descending 
currents  at  times,  to  drift  into  which  may  mean 
a  sudden  drop  of  the  aeroplane  to  such  extent 
as  to  endanger  both  machine  and  operator. 
With  the  rapid  growth  of  aerial  navigation, 
it  will  perhaps  become  part  of  the  regular  work 
of  our  Federal  weather  bureau  to  forewarn 
the  aviator  of  special  conditions  known  to  lead 
to  this  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Doubtless  in 
working  out  the  details  of  the  theory  much 
new  investigation  must  be  conducted. 

Many  are  the  requisites  for  the  future  pro- 
gress of  aerial  navigation.  First,  we  want 
motors  more  powerful  than  any  at  present 
existing,  and  then  motors  more  powerful  than 
those,  and  finally  motors  even  still  more  power- 
ful than  these  last.  The  type  of  steam  engine 
developed  by  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  and  Professor 
Langley  approached  a  limit  of  weight  equal  to 
ten  pounds  for  each  horsepower  developed; 
the  aerial  gasolene  motor  of  to-day  will  weigh 
a  little  over  three  pounds  for  each  horsepower, 
and  the  ideal  limit  toward  which  we  may  hope 
to  approximate  in  the  near  future  is  perhaps 
a  minimum  of  one  pound  for  each  horsepower. 

Next  perhaps  is  needed  a  multitude  of  avia- 
tion schools  where  pupils  who  have  had  pre- 
vious and  particularly  successful  experience  in 


racing  automobiles  and  motor-cycles  may  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  try  a  hand,  first, 
at  gliding  in  machines  without  motors;  and 
if  successful  in  that,  then  they  may  pass  to  the 
power-driven  aeroplane. 

Also,  the  meteorologists  and  weather  bu- 
eaus  of  the  world  must  help  in  the  study  of 
the  new  problems  of  the  air  which  especially 
concern  progress  in  the  art  of  moving  swiftly 
through  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  see  how 
we  can  better  study  the  air  than  by  going  up 
in  it,  as  in  a  free  balloon,  or  by  sending  up 
hundreds  of  ballons  sondes  simultaneously  from 
different  parts  of  the  country.  As  yet,  the 
merest  beginnings  of  these  highly  interesting 
investigations  have  been  undertaken,  and  the 
results  have  been  of  greatest  importance. 

Then,  too,  we  need  further  practical  experi- 
mentation on  the  form  and  size  of  blades  of 
the  aerial  propeller,  as  well  as  the  placing  of 
them  upon  the  axis,  the  number  found  most 
efficient,  the  size  of  blades,  particularly  their 
length,  and  more  especially  the  exact  form  of 
curvature  given  to  their  surface  in  order  to 
insure  highest  efficiency.  If  some  form  of 
aeroplane  so  develops  that  the  propeller  shafts 
can  revolve  higher  up  from  the  ground,  a 
longer-bladed  propeller  revolving  at  slower 
speed  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  to  give  greater 
efficiency. 

With  such  efficiency,  too,  higher  speeds  will 
be  possible,  and  the  truth  of  Langley's  law 
will  be  more  and  more  illustrated  with  greater 
economy  at  higher  speeds  than  "at  lower  ones. 
To  use  Langley's  own  words,  "One  horsepower 
will  transport  a  larger  weight  at  20  miles  an 
hour  than  at  10;  a  still  larger  at  40  miles 
than  at  20,  and  so  on  with  increasing  economy 
of  power  with  each  higher  speed,  up  to  some 
remote  limit  not  yet  attained  in  experiment, 
but  probably  represented  by  higher  speeds  than 
have  as  yet  been  reached  in  any  other  mode  of 
transport."  Obviously  this  means  a  speed 
of  at  least  150  miles  per  hour. 

With  such  increase  of  speed,  preparations  for 
meeting  the  greater  resistance  of  the  air  must 
not  be  neglected.  And  it  will  no  doubt  be 
found  that  all  present  types  of  aeroplane,  built 
as  they  are  of  such  flimsy  materials  as  canvas 
and  wood  and  wire,  must  give  way  to  the  all- 
steel  aeroplane  of  the  future  as  Moisant  firmly 
believed,  and  as  Baldwin  has  recently  shown 
us  by  practical  example.  Already  Bleriot  and 
Farman  and  Paulhan  are  designing  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  safer  flights  in  winds  of  moderate 
velocity.  What  is  especially  needed  is  a  type 
of  machine  which  shall  be,  first  of  all,  thor- 
oughly reliable,  very  strong,  and  particularly 
speedy.  Further  improvements  on  the  motors 
of  Voisin  and  Gnome,  Curtiss  and  Wright. 
Anzani  and  Antoinette  are  especially  desired, 
and  their  achievement  will  enable  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  type  of  machine.  The  scanty- 
powered  aeroplane  of  to-day  is  but  the  unde- 
veloped tadpole  of  aviation;  who  shall  say 
what  the  full-powered,  highly  efficient  flying- 
mechanism  of  the  morrow  may  be? 

A  WORD  FROM  THE  EDITORS 

IN  THE  heat  of  midsummer  mankind  seeks 
water.  Articles  on  canoeing  and  power 
yachting,  and  some  wonderful  photographs 
of  the  sea,  will  supply  this  need  to  the  midsum- 
mer number  of  Country  Life  in  America. 
Several  of  the  famous  surf  photographs  of  F.  J. 
Mortimer,  the  English  photographer,  will  be 
reproduced  in  this  number  in  an  attractive 
form,  including  the  front  cover  and  a  large 
double-page  reproduction  inside. 

Among  the  illustrated  features  of  the  number 
will  be:  "How  George  Ade  Conquered  the 
Horizon,"  by  Carl  Bernhardt;  "A  Garden  That 
Has  Personality,"  by  Wilhelm  Miller;  "  Inten- 
sive Observation,"  by  John  Burroughs;  "Gigan- 
tic Lilies  Ten  Feet  High,"  by  Henry  Maxwell; 
"The  Masterpieces  of  the  Sea,"  by  Phil  M. 
Riley;  "Cutting  Loose  from  the  City,"  by 
A.  L.  Sampson;  "Safe  Canoeing  for  Children," 
by  W.  E.  Partridge;  "The  Decorative  Possi- 
bilities of  Birch  and  Cedar  Bark,"  by  Benjamin 
G.  Fernald;  "A  Charming  but  Inexpensive 
Summer  Cottage,"  by  William  E.  Beers;  "A 
Modernized  Germantown  Colonial  Home,"  by 
Mildred  Stapley;  "Power  Yachting,"  by  Brad- 
ford Burnham. 

August  15th — The  Good  Health  Number. 
Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  consulting  editor. 
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In  homes  where  quality  counts 

you  will  find  the 


HOUSEHOLD 
REFRIGERATING 
and 

ICE  MAKING  PLANTS 

Perfect  Refrigeration 
Independence  of  the  ice  man 

Kneli  plant  dr.si^nnl  to  ineei  the  rr<|iiirciiu*iit.H  of  the  individual 
home,  and  guaranteed  to  do  the  work  that  it  is  designed  for. 

A  postal  mailed  today  will  hritifj  you  full  information  hy 
ne\l  mail,  or  a  representative  will  call  hy  appointment. 

Write  lor  list  of  installations  and  if  you  are  not  convinced 
on  the  spot  you  will  at  least  he  interested  and  the  pimc  half 
won. 

Our  strongest  argument  -  is  the  testimony  of  Brunswick  users. 
It  will  he  worth  your  while  to  investigate. 

The  Brunswick  Refrigerating  Co« 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Branch  office*  or  agencies  in  principal  cities. 


The  CURTISS  IDEA— 

Has  been  to  develop  aviation  along  practical  lines;  to  minimize 
dangers;  to  perfect  an  aeroplane  of  practical  value  as  a  vehicle 
of  pleasure,  as  a  machine  for  commercial  purposes,  or  as  a  speedy 
craft  for  use  in  competitive  sporting  events.  Devotion  to  this 
"Idea"  has  produced  an  aeroplane  unequalled  for  practicability: — 

The  CURTISS  HYDROAEROPLANE— 

Is  capable  of  producing  a  speed  of  45  miles  an  hour  when 
travelling  on  the  water  and  attains  nearly  sixty  miles  in  the 
air.  It  arises  from  and  alights  on  water  equally  as  well  as 
on  land;  has  arisen  from  rough  sea  and  from  the  surface  of 
Salt  Lake  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  five  thousand  feet  above 
sea  level.  This  type  of  machine  carries  a  passenger  and  has 
been  purchased  by  the  U.  S.  Navy.  The  hydroaeroplane  com- 
bines safety  with  its  allurements  for  the  sportsman. 
As  a  precaution  against  unwise  use  by  inexperienced  and  unfit 
operators,  the  sale  of  Curtiss  aeroplanes  has  been  restricted. 
Experienced  aviators,  trained  by  Mr.  Curtiss  and  operating 
under  his  direction  have  used  the  Curtiss  aeroplane  in  public 
exhibition  flights  to  demonstrate  its  availability  for  practical 
use  and  to  perfect  the  machine  under  practical  conditions. 
Aeroplanes  are  now  offered 

FOR  UNRESTRICTED  USE— 

The  record  of  the  Curtiss  machine  is  unequalled  for  safety,  ease  and 
efficiency  of  control,  durability,  economy  in  transportation  and 
upkeep,  and  small  loss  through  depreciation.  The  Curtiss  aeroplane 
equipped  with  the  Curtiss  power  plant  won  the  first  international 
aeroplane  race,  the  Albany-New  York,  and  many  other  prizes. 
Curtiss  aviators  have  flown  thousands  of  miles  without  a  serious 
accident.     Early  deliveries  of  all  models  can  be  made.  Address 

The  CURTISS  AEROPLANE  COMPANY 

Hammo ndsport,  N.  Y.  ( N.  Y.  Office )  1 73 7  Broadway 


The  Flying  Lesson 


Burgess  Company  and  Curtis 

Licensees  under  the  Wright  Patents 

FLYING  SCHOOL 

Instructors:  Harry  N.  Atwood  and  W.  Starling  Burgess. 
both  Wright  graduates. 

Lessons  given  on  the  W  right  system,  exclusively  in  the  air. 
Distance  flown  in  first  nine  school  days: 

By  instructors  683  miles 

By  pupils   .    532  " 

School  opened  May  30,  191 1,  at  the  Harvard  Aviation  Field. 
Squantum,  Mass. 

ADDRESS: 

BURGESS  COMPANY  AND  CURTIS 

MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


Harry  N.  Atwood  instructing  a  pupil  in  a  Burgess- Wright  Biplane  before  starting 
with  passenger  on  the  137  mile  Boston  to  New  Hampshire  flight.  June  19.  191L 
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about  automobile  accessories 
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Mrs.  Sarah  Tyson  Rorer  HR*. 

t  a  numl 

The  only  absolute  airtight,  sanitary  home  canning  jar  is 

White 

The  m^tOHS^fi  crystal 


glass 
wide  mouth 

Light  or  heat  does  not  affect  contents  as  air  is  excluded. 


No  Leaky  Rubber  Ring. 
No  Glass  Top  to  Leak 
in  Air.    No  Poi-  - 
lonoui  Zinc 
Cap 


.Jin-  Trade  .Murk) 


^  The  day  has  come  when  the  housewife  will 
no  longer  be  satisfied  with  any  of  the  screw 
top,  glass  top  and  other  old  style  and  un- 

\         sanitary  .jiirs. 

The  rubber  ring  jar 
is  a  thing  of  the  past 

The  public  has  decreed  that  it  is  un-' 
sanitary,   and  pure  food  commissioners 

 have  denounced  zinc  caps   as  unhealthy 

and  dangerous  to  use  for  home  canning. 
The  Economy  is  the  only  jar  in  the  world  that  uses 
no  rubber  ring.    It  has  a  patent  airtight  composition 
gasket,  tasteless,  odorless  and  sanitary,  which  seals 
AIRTIGHT  and  as  no  other  jar  has  ever  been  sealed.' 

The  Economy  uses  no  zinc  cap  or  uneven,  leaky 
glass  top,  but  instead  uses  a  gold  enameled  cap  im- 
pervious to  action  of  any  food  acid,  with  this  patent 
airtight  sanitary  gasket,  and  is  recommended  and 
endorsed  by  all  health  authorities. 

To  Advertise  the  ECONOMY  JAR 

we  will  give  FREE 
to  Buyers  of  ECONOMY  JARS 

King's  Hall  Silver,  1066, 

Sectional  Plate  Silver  Tea  Spoons 

Three  Tea  Spoons  with  every  case  of  Economy  Jars;  One 

Tea  Spoon  with  every  dozen  Economy  Caps. 
You  want  a  half-dozen  cr  dozen  of  these  spoons — FREE. 


KERR  GLASS  MFG.  CO. 


Home  Office.  110  Hoyt  St., 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Eastern  Office 
184F  West  Washington  St. .  Chicago 


"I  tried  the  Economy  Jar  and  was  exceedingly  pleased 
I  canned  peas,  beans,  tomatoes,  carrots  and  besides 
ber  of  fruits,  and  not  one  jar  spoiled.  " 

Cut   out   Jar    trademark   like  above    shown,  appear-, 
ing  on  either  end  of  each  case  of  one  dozen  Economy  Jars 
and  mail  it  with  14c  in  U.  S.  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  pack- 
ing, postage,  etc.,  and  we  will  present  to  you  one  Full 
Size  King's  Hall  Silver,  1066,  famous  sectional  plate 
silver  tea  spoon,  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
best  silver  plate  in  the  world.   The  richest  family  in 
the  land  has  no  finer,  richer  nor  more  beautiful  silver 
plate  than  King's  Hall  Silver,  1066.    Wears  for 
years  and  years.    This  is  no  "  premium  "  spoon. 
On  the  contrary  there  is  no  finer  silver  plated 
ware  made.    And  it  is  a  most  beautiful  pattern. 
Warranted  many  years.  A  printed  guarantee  ii 
wrapped  around  each  spoon.  No  offer  like  this 
has  ever  been  made  by  any  other  manufac- 
turer.  You  will  be  delighted.    King's  Hall 
Silver,  1066,  sectional  plate  silver  tea 
spoons  are  worth  $4.00  a  dozen  or  35c 
each.   Every  case  of  jars  has  the  trade- 
mark on  each  end  and  also  on  carton 
of  caps  in  each  case.     If  two  or 
three  spoons  are  desired,  with  each 
dozen  of  Economy  Jars,  cut  out  one 
trademark  for  each  spoon  desired, 
and  send  them  to  us  with  14c 
(for  packing,  mailing,  etc 


with  each    trademark  you 
send     You  may  thus  ob- 
tain three  of  these 
beautiful  tea 
spoons  for 
12c  with 
every 


dozen  of 
Economy 
Jars.  Value 
of  the  three 
tea  spoons  is  $1. 
They  cost  you  only 
42c  when  you  send 
Economy    Jar  trade- 
marks. You  save  58  cents 
every  time  you  buy  one 
dozen  Economy  Jars.  Users 
of  Economy  Jars  buying  extra 
caps  may  cut  out  trademark  from 
carton  of  caps  and  send  it  to  us 
with  14c  in  U.  S.  stamps  to  cover 
cost  of  packing,  mailing,  etc.,  and  re- 
ceive one  of  these  35c  silver  tea  spoons 
Buy  two  dozen  jars  and  get  com- 
plete set  of  six  beautiful  tea  spoons.  Get 
the  jars  now  while  this  free  offer  is  still  in 
effect.    Buy  four  dozen  jars  and  get 
.  one  dozen   spoons.     The  spoons  are 

worth  $4.00  of  the  cost.. 

By  using  Economy  Jars  you  can  have 
|j      on  your  table  in  the  summertime,  with 
/     their  rich,  fresh,  natural  flavor,  roast 
/  turkey,   sausage,  venison,  trout,  etc., 
/  canned  in  the  wintertime. 
/     Put  up  asparagus,  peas,  corn-on-the-cob, 
/    tomatoes,  rhubarb,  in  fact,  all  vegetables 
/     and  fruits,  right  from  your  own  garden. 
/      Buy  Economy  Jars  today  from  your  dealer  and 
/     start  your  set  of  free  spoons.    If  your  dealer  is  out 
of  Economy  Jars  be  sure  to  write  us.    We  will  refer 
you  to  a  dealer  who  has  a  stock  on  hand  and  send  you 
booklet  of  valuable  recipes  free. 


Fashionable  people— people  who 
know — have  been  wearing  Thomas 
Cort  Hand-Sewed  Shoes  for 
many  years. 

They  realize — they  know,  that  the  Thomas  Cort 
Shoes  —  for  men  and  women  —  have  a  fashionable 
beauty — a  custom  fit  and  quality,  that  is  distinctly 
absent  in  ordinary  shoes.    Each  pair  of 


C(QMT 


SHOE  S 

is  individually  cut  by  hand,  rights  and  lefts,  from  the  same 
hide,  thereby  ensuring  absolute  uniformity  in  color  and  quality. 
They  are  Hand-Sewed  over  fine  custom  lasts,  by  men  who 
have  devoted  years  in  making  shoes  to  individual  measure. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  better  fit — more  refined  style 
— more  comfort — longer  service- — than  you  get  in  the  fashion- 
able ready-to-wearThomas  Cort  shoes.  Priced  from  $8  to  $15. 

Our  Golf,  Tennis  and  Yachting  Shoes — made  of  finest 
selected  White  Buckskin — are  recognized  to  be  the  world's 
authority  in  Sporting  footwear.  Their  refined  smartness, 
lightness  of  weight  and  non-slipping  cork-and-rubber 
soles  are  incomparable. 

tend  for  Style  Brochure,  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


THOMAS  CORT,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Martin  &  Martin  Bouladou 
i  East  35th  St.,  New  York  39  Rue  de  Chaillot,  Paris 


The  Flying  News  of  the  World 

appears  week  by  week  in  the 

Scientific  American 

No  important  new  machine,  no  important  avia- 
tion meeting,  no  important  problem  of  the  Air  or 
important  use  of  the  Aeroplane  escapes  without 
vital  comment,  which  drives  home  its  significance 
to  the  world  in  articles  so  simply  worded  that 
they  are  readily  understood  even  by  the  technically 
uninformed  reader. 

The  fascinating  story  of  the  "  Conquest  of  the 
Air "  is  interestingly  told  in  weekly  installments 
that  retain  the  romance,  while  fully  and  authorita- 
tively covering  the  practical  application  of  each  new- 
development.  In  fact  the  pages  of  the  "  Scien- 
tific American"  contain  the  most  complete  story  of 
the  art  of  flying  that  has  probably  ever  been  written. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  "Scientific  Ameri- 
can" is  $3.00  per  year  postage  prepaid  to  any  address 
in  the  United  States.    Price  per  copy  10  cents. 

SPECIAL  AVIATION  OFFER 

For  $1.00  we  will  send  the  "Scientific  American"  to  you  for  eighteen 
weeks  commencing  July  1,  1911.  These  numbers  will  contain  an  authorita- 
tive record  of  every  important  aviation  event  of  th  !  season  and  will  include 
the  big  October  14th  AVIATION  NUMBER.  If  purchased  at  the  news- 
stand the  eighteen  numbers  would  cost  $1.80 

MUNN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  361  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 


Plow 


vs. 


Pills 


WHICH  IS  IT  TO  BE? 

The  life  of  the  great  out- 
doors, with  its  rolling  hills  and 
broad  horizons  that  offer  bright 
and  cheerful  surroundings, 
alert  minds,  and  healthy  lives, 
or  the  cramped  and  noisy 
existence  of  the  cities,  breathing  their  poisonous  atmos- 
phere so  that  we  go  about  our  duties  in  a  constant 
turmoil  of  nervous  tension?  You  will  enjoy  reading  Dr. 
W.  H.  Wiley's  article,  "Plow  and  Pitchforks  vs.  Pills 
and  Powders'   in  the 

Good  Health  Number  of 


Every  article  has  been  written  with  a  view  of  making  it  a  more  authori- 
tative summary  of  this  question  than  has  ever  been  published  before.  It 
is  edited  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Wiley,  Chief  Chemist  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  points  out  the  way  to  those  who  wish  to  know  "the  life 
worth  living"  more  intimately. 

OUT  AUGUST  15th 

All  news  Stands  25  cents  a  copy 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
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STEARNS  ADOPTS 

THE  ENGINE  USED  BY  KINGS  -  THE  IEA 

OF  THE  WORLD'S  BEST  CA 


THE  ULTIMATE  CAR 

fKni <fl-.fr  lvvr:  Motor! 


A  new  factor  has  entered  the 
automobile  world.    A  factor  of 
such    vital   importance  —  of  such 
dominant  force— that  it  is  recognized 
as  a  revolution  in  motor  car  history. 
That    factor    is    the    Silent  Knight 
engine. 

In  England,  France,  Germany  and 
Belgium  —  always  the  cradles  of  motor 
car  development  —  the  leading  makers 
have  admitted  the  supremacy  of  the 
Knight.  And  now  the  Stearns  adopts 
it  in  this  country. 

The  Choice  of  Royalty 


Cars  equipped  with  this  motor  are 
everywhere  the  choice  of  Kings — Em- 
perors —  Governments  —  of  those  ac- 
customed to  the  best  the  world  affords. 
In  every  country  the  greatest  car  now 
uses  the  Silent  Knight  —  the  Daimler 
in  England,  the  Mercedes  in  Germany, 
the  Panhard  in  France,  the  Minerva 
in  Belgium  and  in  America  the  Stearns. 

Where  it  Excels 

Power  far  greater  than  is  possible  in 
other  engines  of  equal  size  is  produced. 
All  complications  are  done  away  with. 
In  their  place  is  a  silent  sweet  running 
engine  an  engine  whose  action  is  so 
gentle— so  silky — that  a  spin  behind 
the  wheel  is  a  revelation. 

It  gives  the  owner  an  engine  far  in 
Jvance  of  anything  before  produced  — 
engine  that  is  always  silent  and  vi- 


brationless — that  takes  a  sharp  hill  at 
slow  speed  or  rushes  it  with  quiet,  ir- 
resistible power.  An  engine  that  runs 
silently  along  on  high,  barely  turning 
over,  yet  with  a  touch  of  the  throttle 
leaps  eagerly  to  any  speed  desired. 
It  offers  an  engine  that  never  com- 
plains —  that  answers  instantly  to'  the 
throttle  —  an  engine  that  is  alert,  quick 
and  willing  —  that  is  never  slow  nor 
sluggish.  An  engine  that  minimizes 
gear  shifting. 

Where  it  Differs 

In  the  Stearns-Knight,  action  is  not 
dependent  upon  ordinary  valves  such 
as  used  in  all  other  4-cycle  American 
cars,  with  cam  shafts,  springs,  stems, 
timing  gears  and  the  attendant  compli- 
cations, trouble,  noise  and  loss  of  power. 
Instead,  in  each  cylinder  are  two  thin 
cylindrical  shells  of  iron  —  called 
"sleeves" — one  inside  the  other,  sliding 
smoothly  up  and  down  in  a  film  of  oil. 
These  sleeves  have  ports  in  the  sides 
and  as  they  pass  each  other  produce 
positive  valve  openings  impossible  to 
secure  in  any  other  way. 

The  action  of  these  sleeves  is  silent 
and  must  always  remain  so.  There  is 
no  noise  and  nothing  to  get  noisy. 

The  valve  openings  are  certain  and 
positive.  Valves  cannot  carbonize  or 
seat  improperly. 


'Mm 


Every  movement  is  governed  by  i 
mechanical   laws.    No  dependence  is 
placed  upon  springs. 

Send  for  the  Story 

The  story  of  the  Stearns-Knight  has 
been  told  in  booklet  form.  It  is  a  story 
of  gripping  interest  —  a  story  of  the 
bitter  fight  of  Chas.  Y.  Knight  of 
Chicago  to- win  recognition  for  his 
motor. 

We  have  told,  too,  of  the  wonderful 
trial  of  the  Knight  motors  by  the  Royal 
Automobile  Club  of  England. 

We  have  told  how,  after  weeks  of  day 
and  night  testing  in  the  laboratory  and 
on  the  famous  Brooklands  track  (a  test 
equal  to  two  years  of  service)  these 
wonderful  engines  developed  more 
power  at  the  finish  than  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  showed  no  sign  of  wear! 

These  booklets  and  "A  Ride  With 
The  Chief"  —  telling  the  story  of  the 
Stearns-Knight  in  the  words  of  our 
Chief  Engineer — will  be  sent  upon  re- 
quest. Clip  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to 
us  or  drop  us  a  postal. 

So  interesting  is  the  actual  operation 
of  the  new  engine  that  we  have  manu- 
factured a  complete  working  model. 
It  shows  the  actual  workings  of  the 
motor  better  than  a  glance  at  the  en- 
gine itself.  This  model  we 
will  send  by  mail,  carefully 
packed,  to  any  address  upon 
receipt  of  50c.  This  charge 
does  not  cover  cost  of  manu- 
facture and  mailing. 
||f  you  wish  the  working 
nodel,  send  the  50c  in 
■stamps  or  coin  with  the  cou- 
non,  placing  a  check  mark 
|iter  the  line  reading,  "Send 
working  Model."  We  will 
also  send  the  booklets. 
If  only  the  literature  is 
to  be  mailed,  however, 
I  j»end  the  coupon  alone 
iwith  name  and  ad- 
Iress  written 


His  Majesty,  The  King 

of  England 
His  Imperial  Highness, 

The  Czar  of  Russia 
Her  Imperial  Highness, 

The  Dowager 

Empress  of  Russia 
His  Majesty,  the  King 

of  Belgium 
His  Majesty,  The  King 

of  Spain 
Her  Royal  Highness, 

The  Crown  Princes's 

of  Sweden 
His  Royal  Highness, 

Prince  Arthur  of 

of  Connaught 
His  Royal  Highness, 

The  Crown  Prince 

of  Servia 
His  Royal  Highness, 

The  Duke  of  Sparta 
The  Grand  Duchess 

Vladimir  of  Russia 
Her  Grace,  The 

Duchess  of  Bedford 
Her  Grace,  The 

Duchess  of  Dundonald 
His  Grace,  The  Duke 

of  Portland 
The  Right  Honorable 

Earl  Roberts 
Madam  Sarah  Bernhardt 
Prince  Oblensky  of 

Russia 
The  Right  Honorable 

the  Earl  of  Mars 

and  Kellie 
The  Right  Honorable 

the  Earl  of 

Yarborugh 
Captain  The  Honorable 

Chas.  Fitzwilliams, 

Equerry  to  King 

George  V. 
Duke  Louis  Decazes  of 

France 
Signor  Don  Garcia 

Uriburn  of  Argentine 
Due  de  Leuchtenberg 

of  Germany 
Count  Leonce  van  de 

Werve  of  Belgium 
Count  de  Ramaix  of 

Belgium 
Signor  Don  Ramon  de 

la  Sota  of  Spain 
The  Amir  of  Afgahan- 

istan 

Baron  Van  Pallandt  of 
Holland 
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who  use  the  best' 


ILENT 
SIX" 


ou&eSgpB'B"  car  ready  for 

IMMEDIATE  DfeLIVERY»^ 


Mattfeson  Automobile  Company 
WILKES  BAR  RE  ,  PENNSYLVANIA 
New  York  Salesrooms  Broadway  and  62NDST. 
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FN  helping  «>ur  lubicriben  find  country  homes,  wc   shall  expand  "TllK   Rkami's'  .'iitRVICE,  to 
L  include  realty  developments.   We  do  this   largely  because  so  many  of  our  readers  have  asked 
our  opinion  about  various  real  estate  developments  in  and  around  New  York  City. 

Wc  shall,  of  course,  continue  to  meet  the  demand  for  information  concerning  farms  and 
estates  everywhere,  and  COUNTRY  LlFI  I N  AMERICA'S  READERS'  SERVK  E  wdl  supply  to  all  who 
•sk  first-hand  facts;  there  is  no  charge  for  this  service  and  it  is  rendered  promptly. 

Manager  Real  Estate  Dept.,  Country  Life  in  America         •         11-13  West  32d  Street,  New  York  City 


NEW  VOKk 


FOR  SALE      On  Skaneateles  Lake 


<l.  10*  kirk  llll  .  ' 


A  COMPLETE  HOME 

Thirty-nine  minute*  from  New  York,  at  Harttdale.  Abso- 
lutely new  dwelling  of  I  I  room*  :  3  open  fireplace*.  I  on  second 
loof:  2  bath  room*  Oak  and  white  enamel  trim.  Every 
paaaihle  appointment.  Sewer,  water,  sidewalks,  etc.  Loca- 
boo  ia  ideaJ  —  haih  elevation  with  eieepbonally  6ne  view. 
Large  plot  oi  ground.   100  i  170.      Third  mile  from  staboo. 

ANGELL  St  CO..  16  East  42nd  St,  N.  Y.  City 

Thi»  Kvation  u  our  specialty 


FOR  SALE,  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

HANDSOME  BRICK  AND  SHINCLK  HOUSE, 
10  rooms,  i  bath*,  gas  aod  electric  lights,  stc.im 
heat,  oak  finish  throughout,  all  modem  convenitnees. 
One  hall  acre  plot. 

WM.   E.  MORRELL. 
Tel.  1286  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 


Forty  Acres  on  the  North 
Shore  of  Long  Island  .  .  . 

BETWEEN 

Locust  Valley  and  Oyster 
Bay  are  for  sale  to  a  gentle- 
man who  would  build  and 
develop  the  place  and  be  a 
desirable  neighbor. 

The  property  has  a  fine 
view  of  the  Sound  as  well 
as  a  beautiful  inland  view. 
1200  feet  on  trout  brook,  a 
hundred  springs.  Good 
woods.  In  a  neighborhood 
of  fine  country  places. 

Price,  $1,300  an  acre.  Ad- 
dress Box  213,  office  of 
Country  Life  in  America, 
Garden  City,  Long  Island. 


NKW  YORK 
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PHILIPSE  MANOR 


<A  Mile  on  the  Hudson 


Distinctive  Features 

Philipsc  Manor  possesses  many  distinctive  features  which 
appeal  exclusively  to  people  of  refinement  and  cultivation. 
This  fact  alone  assures  the  future  congeniality  of  this  community. 

Distinctive  Location 

Philipse  Manor  is  situated  at  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  on  the  Hudson  River.  It  is  a  part  of  that  section 
designated  as  an  "  Enchanted  Region  "  by  Washington  Irving  in 
his  "Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow." 

Magnificent  and  inspiring  river  views  can  be  enjoyed  from 
every  point  on  the  property. 

Distinctive  Advantages 

Philipse  Manor  is  the  only  Development  within  25  miles  of 
Grand  Central  Station  that  possesses  an  actual  unobstructed 
frontage  on  the  Hudson  River.  This  shore  front  includes  a 
stretch  of  over  a  mile.  It  is,  and  always  will  be  accessible  to 
all  residents  of  the  de\elopment.  This  is  a  distinctive  and 
decided  advantage  to  persons  who  enjey  yachting,  boating, 
bathing  and  fishing. 

Philipse  Manor  is  contiguous  to  numerous  large  and  beautiful 
private  estates.  The  renowned  Sleepy  Hollow  Country  Club, 
occupying  the  $2,500,000  Elliott  Shepard  Mansion,  is  less  than  a 
mile  away. 

Distinctive  Homes 

Twenty-two  strictly  modern  homes  have  just  been  com- 
pleted at  Philipse  Manor.  Designed  by  the  country's  leading 
architects,  these  homes  are  the  embodiment  of  Comfort.  Con- 
venience and  Tasteful  Elegance.  Xo  better  examples  of  House- 
Craft  can  be  found  in  the  world. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet  and  special  5%  mort- 
gage proposition.    Address  Dept.  L. 


Officer  -bJt, 

Philipse  Manor 
White  Plains 


Cooley  <DAVest  Inc. 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  4430 

331  Madison  Ave  .  N  Y 


Officer  «A 

Mount  Vernon 
New  Rochelle 
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NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


ON  SEPTEMBER  30th,  1911 

we  opened  for  inspection  and  offer  for  sale  in  plots  of  \i  acre  and  larger  the  valuable,  high  class,  perfectly  developed  and 

unusually  attractive  "  Waterfront  Park," 

"Wampage  Shores" 

on  Manhasset  Bay,  Sands  Point,  L.  I.  R.  R.  Station,  Port  Washington. 

A  very  large  expenditure  of  money,  covering  two  years'  work  has  created  ideal  conditions  for  homesites  with  private 
beaches  on  this  beautiful  little  Peninsula,  which1  commands  magnificent  views  and  stretchesafar  out  in  the  most  picturesque 
part  of  Manhasset  Bay,  in  a  section  famous  for  its  natural  beauty,  health  and  social  attractions. 

M  niiipiiKc  >hi»Pi-H.  w  11  h  out-  ml le  of  beautiful  beach*  with  no  road  or  reservation  In  front,  makes  ownership 
possible  itt  \  vry  reasonable  price  mid  on  easy  terms  If  desired,  ol  a  type  of  property  heretofore  only  within 
the  reaeh  of  the  very  wealthiest. 
Every  possible  feature  is  here  combined  to  make  a  home  attractive — Encroachment  is  impossible  (Wampage  Shores 
being  a  Peninsula).  Restrictions  protect  residents  against  all  nuisances.  Water  supply  of  the  finest  character  is  piped  to 
every  plot.    Electric  and  telephone  connections  are  in  underground  conduits — no  poles  or  overhead  wires  are  permitted. 
Roads  are  macadamized,  side  oaths  made  and  trees,  shrubs  and  hedges  planted. 

V  perfect  Ituthinir  lieaea,  1*avllton,  Pier,  Boataouse,  Anchorage  fbrlurge  and  small  boats  are  provided  and 
ownership  In  these  essentials  iagivcn  every  purchaser* 

Two  model  homes  with  garages  are  offered  for  sale 
Splendid  Automobile  Road*  lead  to  New  York  and  Port  \Vashln|rton. 
Our  launch  at  the  Public  Dock  at  Port  Washington  meets  New  York  trains,  leaving  Penna.  Terminal,  N.  Y.,  at  10:08 
and  11:07  A.  M.,  1:00  and  2:15  P.  M.   Write  for  lull  particulars  and  visit  Wampage  Shores  as  our  guest. 


Tel.  5610  Bryan 


S.  Osgood  Pell  «Si  Co. 

542  Fifth  Ave.,  Cor.  45th  Street 


Holliswood  Halt 

<fl  An  all  the  year  house,  22  rooms,  large  stable  and  garage,  for  rent,  22  minutes  electric 
train  from  New  York  City,  1  1  miles  from  Queensborough  Bridge,  three  quarters  mile 
from  station,  fine  view,  over  200  feet  above  sea  level,  seen  by  appointment.  Address 

ALFRED  J.  ENO,      326  Fulton  Street,       Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


CEDARHURST,  L.  I.— FOR  SALE 

One  of  the  most  complete  and  attractive 
places  in  the  best  neighborhood,  near 
the  Roclcaway  Hunt  Club.  House  sets 
back  from  the  road  in  beautiful  grounds 
of  about  4  acres,  rear  overlooking  the 
golf  course.  Residence  contains  — 
first  floor :  hall,  reception  room,  living 
room,  billiard  room,  side  conservatory, 
absolutely  new  with  wall  fountain  of 
exquisite  design,  filled  with  the  most 
beautiful  assortment  of  plants,  new 
greenhouse  now  filled  with  American 
beauty  roses,  carnations  and  chrysan- 
themums, dining  room,  butler's  pantrv, 
kitchen,  laundry,  ice  box  built  in  wall, 
servants'  dining  room,  large  piazzas 
with  red  Welsh  9x9  tile.  Approach 
to  house  made  of  fancy  herringbone 
brick.  Second  floor  :  6  master's  bedrooms,  3  tiled  bathrooms,  modem  and  beautiful  in  every  appointment  —  two  with 
showers.  Third  floor :  6  servants'  rooms,  bath  and  toilet.  Outside  flower  garden  also  in  full  bloom.  Independent  water 
power,  electrically  connected  pump  and  windmill.  3  inch  fire  lines  running  4  feet  under  ground  all  around  property 
and  1  Yz  inch  pipes  for  sprinkling  purposes  —  never  without  water.  Tank  holds  about  1 2,000  gallons.  Frequent 
analyses  show  water  of  most  excellent  quality  for  all  purposes.  Immense  saving  for  the  quantity  of  water  used  on 
such  a  place.  Fine  stable  and  garage,  9  stalls.  Large  carriage  room  with  quarters  above  for  man.  Fine  tennis 
court  also  on  property.  Colonial  electric  lamp  posts  on  driveway  and  outside  garden.  Will  take  back  5% 
mortgage,  three  years  if  desired.     Full  particulars  and  drawings  of 

JOHN  F.  SCOTT,    MANAGER  COUNTRY  DEPARTMENT 


m  ILUMAN 


No.  340  Madison  Avenue 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


VIRGINIA 


"ROSE  HILL" 

Valuable  Country  Seat 
and  Stock  Farm 

Of  the  Ute  O.  F.  BRESEE 

NEAR  ORANGE 

—  IN  THE  — 

Historic  Valley  of  the  Rapidan 

-IN  THE  — 

Piedmont  Region  of  Virginia 

CONTAINING  ABOUT  1130  ACRES 

Will  be  sold  at  Public  Auction  on  the  premises  on 
Wednesday,  October  18,  191  I,  at  12  o'clock,  noon 
For  further  information  and  plat,  apply  to 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  &  TRUST  CO 
OF  BALTIMORE,  Trustee 


Country  Gentleman's  Estate 

FOR  SALE 

Situated  in  Beautiful  Piedmont,  Virginia,  less 
than  50  miles  from  Washington.  Large  house 
with  every  improvement,  surrounded  by  exten- 
sive lawns  and  great  trees.  A,bout  250  acres  of 
highly  cultivated  land,  timber  and  blue  grass  sod. 
Large  orchards  just  beginning  to  earn  handsome 
profits.  Exceptionally  healthy  country  with  de- 
lightful climate  the  year  round.  Many  oppor- 
tunities for  sport.  Several  recognized  hunts  ac- 
cessible. Station  within  one  mile.  Will  be  sold 
very  reasonably.  For  full  particulars  address, 
Box  210,  care  Country  Life  in  America,  Garden 
City,  New  York. 


TIDEWATER,  VIRGINIA 

Fine  water  front  Plantations  and  small  farms  on 
the  James  and  York  Rivers  and  Chesapeake  Bay. 
545  acres  Old  Colonial  Home  with  stock  and  crops 
$20,000.  200  acres  $5000.  80  acres  $5000.  For  par- 
ticulars of  these  and  other  bargains  with  or  with- 
out waterfronts,  address 

Deverell  and  Co.,  Claremont,  Va. 


FOR  SALE 

DEAUTIFULLY  located  HOME  in  the  famous  Shenan- 
*J  doah  Valley  of  Virginia,  adjoining  the  city  of  Staunton. 
Splendid  suburban  residence  and  farm  combined.  House  of 
more  than  twenty  rooms.  182  acres.  Price.  $40,000.  For 
booklet  giving  full   description  and  photographs,  address : 

"  W1LLOUGHBY," 
Room  416,  Wainwright  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ALBEMARLE  COUNTY,  VIRGINIA 

Our  Free  Real  Estate  Register  describes  100 
select  country  homes  in  this  beautiful  region,  an 
illustrated  description  of  which  appears  in  the 
October  1st  issue  of  Country  Life  in  America. 

H.  W.  HILLEARY  &  CO.,       Charlottesville,  Va. 


One  of  the  most  desirable  properties  in 

PIEDMONT,  VIRGINIA 

250  acres  fine  land:  mansion,  twelve  large  rooms, 
halls,  spacious  verandas;  water  in  house;  open  fire- 
places. Tenant  houses  and  outbuildings.  Offered  at 
sacrifice  figure.  Other  bargains.  Write  for  literature. 
Desk  2.    International  Farm  Agency,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


SIX  BEAUTIFUL  FARMS 

TT"  „.  Cnla  to  close  estate  of 
r  Or  Sale    David  Billmyer 

In  the  "Apple  Belt "  on  the  tipper  Potomac  at  head  of  picturesque 
Shenandoah  Valley,  60  miles  west  of  Washington,  D.  C  100  to  600 
acres  each  (fine  improvements)  under  high  state  of  cultivation  ; 
richest  limestone  soil ;  high  elevation;  splendid  climate;  cultured 
and  aristocratic  neighborhood.  As  an  investment  or  for  a  home 
these  properties  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

Write  for  handsome  illustrated  cata/ej  "jt." 
E.  E.  &  G.  W.  BILLMYER,  Agents,  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 


VIRGINIA 


MONEY  MAKER 
500  acres  coloniz- 
ation   Farm  and 
Fruit  land;  two  Rys. — Union  station;  500 
horse  Water  power;  100  A.  platted — none  sold. 
VIRGINIA  LAND  IMMIGRATION  BUREAU 
13  Gale  Block,  Roanoke,  Virginia 


Octunti  t(,  I'ji  i 


I'Ol'NTKV    I.  I  V  K    IN    AM  E  RIC  A 


KITH 


COW  K(  I  ICDT 


(.hi  i  \n  k  ii.  (  o\\ 


row w  "i  w  i  i 


POT  Sale 


oo\  it  /.J  Avrvn.  StuliU'  on  pn'tiuni^  with 
limn  >in  in- »« I  rtt  I  'M 


«.KI  I  M\M  II.  <  ONN. 


For  Kent  Unfurnished 

Colonial  M»n»lc>n,  Htnni' nrnl  Krmni-  ('•uiNtriictlon. 
21  rooma  |H  MiixtM-'x  Hiiiiiiin  nml  li  Mrrvnutu' 
K(m>ii>*.  9  Math*.  'JO  Arm*.  Onnh'im,  TVrrarim, 
Ijiwri  'lYnuis  (  uurt.     LnrK"  Mtalilu  nml  t'arrliigo 

.A_L_  —  


CHI  I  NWK  II.  CONN. 


I  or  Sale 


Tlini.  Htorv  Hturro  Pw.lllng  of  M  Itoorn*  arid 
.'I  TlntliM.  Modirnly  A|>|>'iiiiti<l.  Ground*  <■•>.<  i 
'I  Ai'D'M  In  IjiiwriH  wilh  HIiikIii  'J'rixm.  Ktabl<:  with 
row  li  Minn 'm  •  i  i. 


Country  Estates  —  Shore  Fronts  ,.,„,."::  7 ,V ' ', ,'.i ■ ... Farms  and  Acreage  Properties 

THOMAS   IN.  COOKE 

Smith  Building      Telephone  1.10  Gt— nwtch,  Conn. 


Ui  \i.  i:»t\ti'  tciM  v 


You  can  fitul  llint 

Country  Place 
or  Estate 

(Shore  or  Inland) 

>oii  have  been  welting 


C&  Kvtrv  courlc«\  un. I  all  pain*  lakcu  to 

v  as«i«l  in  vniir  *rli-rtu>n. 

Laurence  Tlmmons 

Oppoaita  R.  K  Station 
TcUphon*  456         Graanwich.  Conn. 


The  idea  I  old  Connecticut  (arm  ot  70  acres, 


■  ;  cheapest  place  nt  its  kind  in 


^      FRANK  B.  GURLEY 

M  Fart  Warn         Pfcaai  — <         «r\mom>.  row 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Magnificent  Location  for  Country  Estate 

On  Shore  of  famous  Sunappe  Lake 


Fiv)utslt«  scenery,  -wis,  like  In  Its  iiul.t  grau 
ingly  low  figur*  h*  comnunil  sn  ImmruUte  sale. 

Fun  tmttmtor*       ojyttaafsta  »» 
BAstfiKRT  a-  c(i..  Haw  i. on. ion.  Htm  ■aagobftM 

Hra>Vluaiters  for  Real  tststv  in  Snn.i|*»  Lake  Region 


For  Sale 
in 

This  Estate 
is  situated 
in  the  heart 
of  the  Dub- 
lin Summer 
Colony, 
overlooking 
Monadnock 
lake  and 
facing 
Monad  nock 
Mount  ain 
and  the 
Green 
Mountains. 


Dublin,  N.  H. 


The  Monroe 
Estate 


View  From  House 


Address:  Albert  K.  Proell,  Keene,  N.  H. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FOR  SALE  —  Gentleman's  Country  Home 

with  farm,  in  Schuylkill  Co.,  Penua.  Farm  contains 
about  100  acres — Five  acres  beautiful  woods,  stream  and 
springs.  Four  houses  on  farm.  Owner's  housejcontains 
18  rooms.  8  bed  rooms,  3  bath  rooms — Large  living  rooms. 
2  fireplaces  that  don't  smoke,  hardwood  floors.  Heated 
throughout,  electric  lights,  good  water.  Very  near 
trolley  and  Mine  HiH  division  of  Reading  Railway — Good 
train  service  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Beautiful 
irees everywhere.  Mary  \V.  Bartholomew.  Pottsville,  Pa. 


THE  FARM  LIBRARY 

contain  ing:"  Soils,""  Farm  Animals.""  Farm  Management.""  Cotton."  Each 
illustrated  from  photographs,  Books  sold  separately  at  fa. so  per  vol.  postpaid 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  Co.,   GARDEN  ClTY,  N.  Y. 

PRACTICAL  REAL  ESTATE  METHODS 

By  Thirty  New  York  Expert* 

•  Ntl  $2.00       Postage  20  cents 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  New  York 


Countny  Estates  -  Farms  -  Cottages. 
SALE  AND  RENT 


Franklin  [dson.Raymond  B  Thompson  (p. 


rmth  building 


Real   Estate  Agency 

GREENWICH C0NM  1.1^729 


MODERN  COUNTRY  HOUSE     Riverside,  Connecticut 

ForSale —  This  very  desirable  house,  with  12  wood  rooms,  perfect  in 
repair  and  well  Imilt  on  high  ground  with  full  acre,  including  apple 
and  other  fruit  trees  in  hearing;  also  garage,  tennis  court,  garden, 
poultry,  etc.  For  particulars  and  photos  address  Owner,  Box  180, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 


FOR.  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

Or  Rent  for  term  of  years  furnished  Norfolk.  Conn. 

Colebronk  Farm,  t;o.icrcv  I. true  house  and  hams,  two  trout  brooks  and  pond  on  property.  Fine 
woodland,  pa  Murage,  large  hay  yield.  Two  milei  from  village.  Every  modern  improvement. 
House  contains  living  room,  entrance  hall,  library,  dining  room,  kitchen,  laundry,  servanta'din- 
Ing  room,  two  pantries,  seven  master's  rooms,  three  bath  rooms,  (our  large  servants'  rooms  and 
bath.  Garage  with  two  bed  rooms.  Farm  barns  and  equipment.  Price  $40,000.  Will  divide, 
selling  house,  bam,  garage,  gardens,  orchard  and  too  acres  925,000,  or  450  acres  at  $15,000.  Terms 

W.  E.  DENNIS.  NORFOLK.  CONN 


NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK 

For  Sale  at 

TUXEDO 

Gentleman's  t  - 

Country  Place  ■  \ 

Kost  Desirable  Sitr  in  Tuitdo  Park  •* 


Most  Desirable  Site  in  Tuitdo  Park 

2}  acres,  includinga  pretty  peninsula 
jutting  out  into  lake 

Substantially  built  stone  house, 
handsomely  decorated  throughout, 
with  piazzas  on  three  sides. 

Large  foyer-style  living  room,  par- 
lor, library,  dining  room,  billiard 
room,  kitchen,  servants'  hall,  six 
master's  bedrooms,  four  bathrooms, 
grounds  with  beautiful  shade  trees; 

FISH  &  MARVIN,  527  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


five  servants'  bedrooms, 
boat  house,  garage;  ice 


Electric  light;  all  improvements, 
house.    For  particulars  apply  to 


Extensive 


A  SHOW  PLACE  ON  LONG  ISLAND 

For  rent.  $xo.  richly  decorated  and  furnished,  a  beautiful  house,  corner 
property,  two  minutes'  walk  from  station,  express  service.  33  minutes  to 
Brooklyn  or  Manhattan  by  through  electric  trains.  Fifteen  rooms,  four 
baths,  built-in  refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaneT  and  every  convenience. 
Large  lawns,  vegetable  garden,  asparagus  bed,  beautiful  hedges,  shrubs 
and  trees.  Designed,  equipped  and  furnished  by  an  architect  for  his  own 
home.  Sudden  illness  in  family  necessitates  renting.  Rare  opportunity 
to  occupy  home  of  distinction  for  a  moderate  rental,  and  within  a  short 
ride  of  the  city.  Highest  references  required.  Box  312,  care  of  Country 
Life  in  America.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


READERS'  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 

is  prepared  to  give  impartial  advice  regarding 
the  different  suburban  real  estate  operations  now 
being  carried  on  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity 

MANAGER  REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT 


TVT    J.        "W&t  JLitz  GZHottt)  iUbirur  at  (BarDm  Citp  estates"  page  in 

O  S-6  *    Country  Life  in  America,  October  1st,  was  devoted  to  the  recent  annual 
•    prize  award  for  the  best  development  and  treatment  of  Country  Homes 
of  Garden  City  Estates.    For  full  particulars  in  regard  to  this  award  you  are  referred  to 
the  October  1st  issue  of  Country  Life  in  America  or  to  Timothy  L.  Woodruff;  address 
Garden  City  Estates,  Nassau  Boulevard  Station,  or  334  Fifth  Avenue,  New  YforL 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


PLANTATION  DAYS  ARE  BACK  AGAIN 

With  the  Back~To-The- 
South  -  Movement 

Here  is  a  Plantation  that  is  one  of 
the  best  and  it  is  for  Immediate  Sale 


Field  of  Alfalfa  in  back  ground,  cut  8  tons  per  acre  in  1  year 


Pasture  land  and  blooded  slock 


This  property,  known  as  "  The  Cresent  Farm  "  is  one  of  the  finest 
old  estates  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  situated  at  Raynhani  and  a  station 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Railroad  is  on  the  land.  There  are  549  acres,  400 
of  which  are  now  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  The  yield  in  1910 
was  267  bales  of  cotton  from  220  acres,  118  bushels  of  corn  per  acre 
and  60  bushels  of  oats  per  acre.  This  year  the  harvest  is  still  better. 
A  young  orchard  of  fruit  and  another  of  pecan  trees  are  just  begin- 
ning to  bear. 

The  main  building  consists  of  a  9  room  modern  dwelling  "con- 
structed of  material  that  can  never  again  be  duplicated. "  A  grove  of 
large  water  oaks,  maple  and  pine  gives  the  house  a  most  picturesque 
setting.  There  are  several  stables,  barns,  out-houses,  and  16  two  to 
five  room  tenant  houses.  An  insurance  of  $20,000  is  carried  and  is 
paid  up  for  two  years  to  come. 


A  creek  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  property,  furnishing  all 
the  water  power  needed.  A  large  wooded  section  of  valuable  timber 
occupies  a  portion  of  the  uncultivated  ground.  The  climate  is  un- 
surpassed, in  fact,  this  part  of  the  state  is  right  on  the  edge  of  the 
winter  resort  territory.  Two  of  the  best  traveled  highways  intersect 
here.  Live  stock  of  all  kinds  and  some  as  "blue-blooded"  as  any 
m  the  country,  along  with  a  full  equipment  of  new  or  near-new 
farm  implements  and  machinery,  will  go  at  this  sale. 

This  plantation  is  now  profitable.  It  can  be  made  a  mint,  almost,  if 
properly  handled.  For  a  hotel  property  or  a  gentleman's  country  estate, 
this  land  with  its  natural  beauty  and  healthy  climate,  combined  with  the 
productive  value  of  its  soil,  offers  a  most  unusual  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment. Everything  is  in  shape  to  use  the  moment  you  purchase.  We  lack 
space  for  details  here,  but  will  gladly  furnish  them  on  application.  Write 


B.  O.  TOWNSEND 


The  Cresent  Farm 


RAYNHAM,  N.  C. 


NEW  JERSEY 


NEW  JERSEY 


At  MONTCLAIR  N.  J. 

This  attractive  colonial  residence  situated  in  one 
of  the  choicest  residential  sections  on  the  moun- 
tainside is  offered 

FOR  SALE 

at  a  price  away  below  cost  of  reproduction. 
Too  large  for  the  present  owner.  That's  the 
reason.  Contains  living  room,  library,  dining  room, 
foyer-hall,  pantries  and  kitchen,  8  bedrooms,  2 
baths,  oak  floors  and  trim.  Beautiful  lawns  and 
garden.  Stable.  Excellent  view.  Nearly  4  acres 
of  ground.  Fine  grove  of  trees. 

For  particulars  consult 


F.  M.  CRAWLEY  &  BROS. 


OPPOSITE 
LACKAWANNA  STA. 


MONTCLAIR,  N.  J. 


WOODCLIFF  LAKE,  N.J. 

25  Acre  farm;  50  minutes  from  Broadway;  South- 
eastern slope  hills.  North  Jersey;  beautiful  spring  fed 
lake  on  property  which  overflows  abundance  of  water  over 
attractive  falls  year  round.  Lake  cuts  1000  tons  ice;  run- 
ning brook;  all  high  ground;  350  ft.  elevation;  see  New 
York.  Healthy  climate.  Other  plots  2  acres  and  up. 
Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.     For  particulars  apply  to 

S.  R.  LAMB,  Owner,  95  Liberty  St.,  N  Y.C.  Tel.  1899  Cortlandt 


A  Finely  Situated  Country  Home 

In  New  Jersey,  near  New  York  City;  eight  acres  of  ground, 
large  lawn,  well  built  house  with  10  rooms  and  bath,  barn  and 
garage,  and  70  foot  modem  poultry  house;  everything  in  the 
best  of  condition;  house  beautifully  situated  and  surrounded 
by  trees;  has  all  improvements,  including  electric  light;  the 
view  cannot  be  surpassed  anywhere  in  this  section  of  the 
country;  travel  to  and  from  New  York  city  convenient  by 
either  railroad  or  trolley.  Box  211,  care  Country  Life  in 
America,  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Princeton 


This  substantial  town,  with  its  beautiful  avenues  and  hand- 
some residences,  is  a  splendid  place  for  ideal  living.  Conven- 
ient to  both  New  York  and  Philadelphia— fast  trains.  Rentals 
$300  to  $6,000  yearly.  Completely  furnished  homes  also  for 
rent.  Choice  properties — town  and  country  —  furnished  or 
unfurnished,  for  sale  or  rent,  in  other  desirable  localities. 
WALTER  B.  HOWE,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
New  York  Office,  56  Cedar  Street 


For  Sale— Bay  Head,  New  Jersey 

An  ocean  front  tract  of  ground  containing  about  70 
acres,  now  ripe  for  high  class  cottage  and  hotel 
development.     For  further  particulars  apply  to 

MILLS,  YARROW  &  VAN  PELT 

West  End  Trust  Bldg.  Philadelphia 


LLEWELLYN  PARK  — WEST  ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY 

For  Sale,  a  bargain.  Beautiful  home  for  both 
summer  and  winter.  Seven  acres  of  ground. 
Brick  dwelling  containing  7  masters'  bedrooms 
3  bathrooms  and  accommodations  for  5  ser- 
vants. Stable  and  cottage.  City  water. 
Electric  light.  Hot  water  heating.  Flower 
and  vegetable  garden  and  lawns. 

POST  &   REESE,   753  Fifth  Ave.,  (S.  E.  Cor.  S8th  St.) 


ILLINOIS 


LARCHWOOD  FARM-FOR  SALE 

A  stock  farm  located  110  miles  west  of  Chicago  on  C.  B.  &  Q.  &  I.  C.  R. 
R.  New  modern  owner's  house,  hard  wood  floors,  gas  for  cooking  and 
lighting,  bath,  furnace.  Two  good  tenant  house*.  Large  stock  and  hay 
Larns,  ho;.;  houses,  double  corn  cribs,  garage,  etc.  Well  cultivated,  pro- 
ductive field*.  60  acres  permanent  blue  grass  creek  pasture.  15  acres 
larch  grove.  Profit  making  farm  and  beautiful  home  combined.  Half 
mile  ofbeautifu.  hard  maples  lead  to  house.  Macadam  mad.  Fruit  of 
all  kinds.  390  acres  in  farm.  i2oacres  of  blue  grass  with  natural  timber 
and  running  water  may  be  add -d  if  desired.    3%  miles  to  Polo. 

C.  C.  BAM  BOROUGH.       POLO,  ILLINOIS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Cottages  &  Hotels 


Oak  Lane  and  Elkins'  Willow  Grove 
Near  Philadelphia 


Thomas  T.  Twibill 

Realty  Man 
217  Franklin  National  Bank  Bldg. 

At  N.  E.  Cor.  Broad  and  Chestnut  St*. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Miin  Line  Realty 
Residence,  and  Acreage,  Pen  la. 


Philadelphia  Real  Estate 
Central  and  Suburban 


Crops,  Livestock  and  Tools  Included 
170-Acre  Farm,  $2300,  Part  Cash 

Everything  needed  for  a  good  living  through  the  winter  with  plenty  of  time 
to  plan  ne*t  season's  work;  and  if  you  want  good,  quick  profit  during  the  win* 
ter,  there  is  a  big  wood  and  timber  lot  all  ready  for  the  axe;  splendid  location, 
near  school  and  only  two  miles  to  railroad;  good  12-rooin  house  with  piazza, 
barn  44x68,  both  in  good  repair;  broad,  machine-worked  fields,  spring  and 
brook-watered  pasture  and  100  acres  wood  and  timber:  as  it  must  be  sold  with- 
out delay,  owner  will  throw  in  15  tons  hay,  3  tons  straw,  40  bushels  oats,  ^ 
acre  corn,  fodder  for  eight  cows,  75  bushels  potatoes.  50  bushels  apples,  lot  of 
carrots.cabbage,  beans  and  fitted  stove  wood  for  winter.together  with  2  horses, 
3  cows,  heifer,  wagons,  valuable  farming  machinery,  all  small  tools  and  some 
household  furniture;  price  for  everything,  just  as  it  stands,  only  $2300,  part 
cash.  See  photograph  of  fine  buildings,  also  further  details  and  traveling 
directions  to  see  this  and  other  fine  farms  with  everything  thrown  in,  page  97, 
"  Strout's  Farm  Catalogue  No.  34",  copy  free.  Station  2717, 
E.A.  STROTJT,  47  WEST  34TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Virginia  and  Maryland  Colonial  Estates 

Send  for  our  new  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue 
L.  We  make  a  specialty  of  high  class  water  front 
properties  on  the  f  arnous'Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland, 
Colonial  Estates,  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  all 
other  sections  of  Virginia.     20  years'  experience. 

Southern  Farm  Agency  Lynchburg.  Va. 


WANTED  TO  RENT 

for  the  fall  and  winter  months.  A  small  furnished 
cottage  or  bungalow,  four  master's  and  two  ser- 
vants' bedrooms,  modern  improvements.  Situated 
directly  on  salt  water,  somewhere  along  the  coast 
of  Georgia  or  east  coast  of  Florida.  Send  partic- 
ulars and  photographs  to  Box  209,  care  of  CorxTHY 
Life  in  America,  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
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H,_.  •  lion  ill  ,ill    Vim  in. i     Willi  liii 

on™  ■      baaiittfuJ  li*  book;    *  bin 

the  World's 

Savannah  Truit  Co.,  Saac.  A|Ii. 
Playground  Savannah.  Ga. 


ON  THE  GKORt.lA  COAST 

nop  Acr»  Broadfield  Plantation  '25  00° 

ha*  1  ■•  >  . i  an  -  I.  il  winter  humr  Ami  a  (iruntalile,  iNiylng  nUn- 
lalton  lot  neatly  loo  year*  OimkI  hunting  ami  (whin*  Near 
timir  lii m.. u»  clubs  ami  winter  homea  Kull  ilrlaiU  Irom  owner 

JAMES  T.  DENT.  HoUl  Woodward.  N«w  York  City 
Or  GRATZ  DENT.  Brunawick.  «a. 


Thll  Property  NOT  For  Sale 
It  Has  Been  Sold 


Tv..«l.  '.f 


VIRGINIA  ESTATE 


corui. 

for  m 


market  Macadam  Kmnls.  «  .uhimrtun.  II  I  .,  DJ  miles  inn 
Estate  is  oflered  at  a  price  that  will  jhnw  a  profit  alike  investment. 
W.  H.  MACE.  Brandy.  Culpeper  County.  Va. 


THIS  SMALL  ADVERTISEMENT 
SAVED  OWNER  $2500.00 

The  above  is  an  exact  reprint  of  the  advertisement  published 
in  the  March  i«t  issue  of  Country  Lire  IN  America  and  re- 
ferred to  in  the  letter  printed  below. 


Brandy,  Va.,  July  17,  1911. 

Country  Life  in  America, 

Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen: 

For  your  information  would  state  that 
I  advertised  my  Virginia  estate  of  500 
acres  for  sale  in  your"  March  issue  with  the 
result  that  on  June  1st,  1  sold  same. 

The  cost  of  my  advertisement  with  you 
was  $19.95;  the  commission  to  a  real  estate 
dealer  to  sell  this  property  would  have 
amounted  to  S 2500. 00.  You  will  readily 
see  that  there  was  a  great  saving,  besides 
not  overlooking  the  principal  feature,  1  sold 
the  property. 

Yours  very  truly, 
>S,gneJ)  W.  H.  MACE. 


ARE  YOU  ANXIOUS  TO  DISPOSE  OF 
YOUR  ESTATE  OR  COUNTRY  HOME  ? 

An  advertisement  in  the  November  15th  issue.  The  Inside 
The  House  Number  will  be  the  means  of  placing  you  in  touch 
with  a  prospective  purchaser.  All  advertising  material  must 
be  in  our  office  by  Saturday.  October  28th  at  the  very  latest. 

For  suggestions  and  special  low  rate,  address 

Mgr.  Real  Estate  Directory 
Country  Life  in  America 

(THE  NATIONAL  REAL  ESTATE  MEDIUM) 
Garden  City,  L.L  U  West  32nd  St.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


To  settle  the  estate  of  the  late  Miss  Caroline  Phelps 
Stokes,  her  property,  about  14  acres,  with  large  and 
handsome  Residence,  orange  grove,  stablos,  etc.,  at  Redlands,  California. 

Equipped  with  electric  pnaengrr  elevaxoe 

For  price  and  particulars  apply  to 

JAMES  W.  McCULLOCH,  100  Wdliam  Street,  New  York 


For  Rent  near  Santa  Barbara 

»  MONTECITO 


mtlv  furnish". 


'*•  room.  Surrounded  ''V  four  acre*  of  beautiful  grounds 
n.ik*  l-Jcttriclty  and  furnace.  300  y  ard*  from  ■©•t**lto 
I  Inn  ud  t.alf  Link*.     Write  to 


Real  Estate  Agent*  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Amateur,  Fancier,  Professional  Breeder  or  General 
Farmer  —  the  Book  you  need  is 

"The  Poultry  Book" 

372  illustrations.  One  large  handsome  volume. 

S5.S0  postpaid 
DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  &  CO..  GARDEN  CITY,  N.  Y. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


SOITH  CAROLINA 


AIKEN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Often  bracing  Air.  Purest  Arteman  Water,  Beauti- 
ful Drive*.    Golf  —  Polo  —  Hunting.     Write  to 
REAL,  ESTATE    &    FIDELTY  CO. 

For  Ittt  of  furnished  nlW.M 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Magnificent  Country  Estate 

NEAR  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

admirably  adapted  a?  a  home  for  a  person  of  means 
who  desires  to  enjoy  the  preeminent  social,  educa- 
tional and  political  advantages  of  a  residence  near 
the  Nation's  Capital.  Colonial  mansion  with  14 
rooms,  2  baths,  120  feet  of  porches,  250  feet  eleva- 
tion, affording  superb  panoramic  view  of  sur- 
rounding country,  (ias,  water,  hot-water  heat, 
telephone  and  all  conveniences.  All  necessary 
outbuildings.  Convenient  to  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  ex- 
press and  telegraph  station  and  Electric  R.  R. 
station  —  only  23  minutes  to  Washington.  Fine 
automobile  boulevard  from  Washington  to  Balti- 
more passes  through  property.  67  acres  in  high 
state  of  cultivation.  5  acres  of  lawn,  abundance  of 
shade,  fruit  and  shrubs.  Two  fine  springs.  An 
ideal  gentleman's  country  estate.  Owner  obliged 
to  move  for  business  reasons  will  sacrifice  at  K7.000. 
Buildings  alone  worth  the  price.  Land  rapidly 
enhancing  in  value.  Address, 

M.  B.  HARLOW  &  CO.,  Inc. 

1410  H  St.,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Specialists  in  fine  Country  Homes  adjacent  to  the  National  Capital 


For  Sale— SHANDON 

The  most  charming  residential  estate  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  on  Woodley  Lane  3 
miles  from  the  White  House.  Contains  about 
20  acres  of  rolling  land  with  fine  old  trees. 
Adjoins  the  Cathedral  .grounds,  and  the  fine 
estates  of  Charles  J.  Bell,  Esq.,  and  Senators 
Xewlands  and  Xixon. 

Already  remarkably  beautiful  topograph- 
ically, Shandon  offers  the  best  opportunity 
for  "effective  Landscape  treatment  of  any 
property  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Capital. 

There  is  a  comfortable  country  house  con- 
taining 16  rooms  (which  would  readily  lend 
itself  to  enlargement),  a  stable  and  motor 
house,  lotus  pond,  tennis  courts,  etc 
To  a  desirable  purchaser  an  extremely  attractive  price  will  be  made. 

FITCH,  FOX  &  BROWN,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.    established  im. 


The  Reader*'  Senice  gives  advice  oh       ~  — .  T  T  ,  T  „ 

r«W  an  ,p  lines      COUNTRY    LIFE    IN  AMERICA 


October  15,  1911 


KENTUCKY 


KENTUCKY 


IN  OLD 

FOR  SALE  FURNISHED 


KENTUCKY 

WITH  IMMEDIATE  POSSESSION 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  homes  in  the  State.    Within  easy  distance  of  the  City  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

Well  built  brick  and  stone  house,  beautifully  furnished,  with  all  modern  conveniences,  including  three 
bath  rooms,  and  heated  throughout  with  steam.    Open  fireplaces  in  every  room. 

Large  brick  and  stone  Stable  and  Coach-house,  with  elevator.  Six  large  box-stalls  and  four  standing 
stalls.    With  horses,  carriages  and  harness. 

Gardener's  cottage,  kennel  and  barn,  with  four  ton  steam  roller  and  all  necessary  farming  implements. 

Grounds  include  twenty-eight  acres,  beautifully  laid  out  in  lawn,  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  Between 
400  and  500  grand  old  forest  trees  of  various  varieties  in  border  plantations. 

Large  orchard  in  full  bearing.    Grapery  and  Kitchen  Garden. 

ALL  IN  FIRST  CLASS  CONDITION 

The  property  of  an  English  Gentleman,  who  for  family  reasons  is  desirous  of  returning  to  his  native  land. 

For  further  particulars,  address  Box  84,  Station  C,  Louisville,  Ky. 


OREGON 


AN  orchard  home  in  the  beauti- 
ful  Willamette  Valley  makes 
living  worth  while. 

Our  artistic  booklet  "  C  "  tells  all 
about  the  orchards  we  have  for 
sale.    Send  for  it. 

The  A.  C.  Bohrnstedt  Company 

SALEM,  OREGON 


UMPQUA 


A  330  acre  farm,  all  tillable  land,  in  the  famous 
Umpqua  Valley  in  Southern  Oregon  (or  sale.  Ideal 
for  a  country  home.  Stock  raising  or  fruit  growing. 

Good  hunting  in  the  Coast  Range  mountains, 
near  bv,  and  fishing  and  boating  in  Umpqua  river 
adjoining  property.  For  further  information  address 
S.  D.  EVANS,  Umpqua.  Ore. 


WASHINGTON 


TEN  ACRE  FRUIT  RANCH 

Apples  and  pears.  Trees  3  years  old.  Mod- 
ern home.  Hot  water  heat.  Good  barn. 
Near  school  and  church.  One  mile  to  R.  R. 
7  miles  from  North  Yakima.  Price,  $10,000. 

W.  R.  Maxwell.  Owner,  Box  34,  R.  6.  North  Yakima,  Wathington 


NEW  "GARDEN  LIBRARY"  VOLUMES 


M  II  It  will  be  welcome  news  to  the  thousands  who  have  drawn  inspiration  from  the  nine 
volumes  of  this  admirable  series,  that  we  shall  publish  almost  immediately  three 
more  volumes  on  important  special  subjects : 

Per  volume,  Net,  $1.10  (postage  lO  cents) 

Chrysanthemums,  and  How  to  Grow  Them  by  I.  L.  Powell 

A  complete  manual  of  instruction.  Illustrated. 

Vines  and  How  to  Grow  Them  by  William  McCollom 

A  practical  volume  dealing  with  all  kinds  of  climbing  and  trailing  plants  for  garden  effects. 
Many  illustrations  of  trellises  and  supports,  and  how  to  make  them. 

Garden  Planning  by  W.  S.  Rogers 

Especially  designed  to  help  the  maker  of  small  gardens,  who  wants  to  start  properly  in 
fitting  his  desire  to  the  conditions  and  situations. 

Former  Issues : 


Roses,  and  How  to  Grow  Them 

By  Many;  Experts 
Ferns,  and  How  to  Grow  Them 

By  G.  A.  Woolson 
Lawns,  and  How  to  Make  Them 

By  Leonard  Barron 
Daffodils-Narcissus,  and  How  to  Grow  Them 

By  A.M.  Kirby 


Water-Lilies,  and  How  to  Grow  Them 

By  Henri  Hus  and  Henry  S.  Conard 
House  Plants  By  Parker  Thayer  Barnes 

Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden 

By  E.  P.  Powell 
The  Flower  Garden  By  Ida  D.  Bennett 

The  Vegetable  Garden 

By  Ida  D.  Bennett 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  Garden  City,  New  York 


W/riArP  i-r\         r\    In  this  department  are  printed  advertisements  of  hotels  and  resorts.  Infor- 
VV  llCrC   LO  V_jO    mation  about  any  sort  of  hotel,  together  with  fullest  information  about 
railroad  and  steamship  lines  for  reaching  them  comfortably  may  be  secured  through  this  department. 
Address  RESORT  DEPARTMENT,  Country  Life  in  America,  11-13  West  32d  Street,  New  York 


Colfax  Mineral  Water  Unequalled 

for  Rheumatism,  Liver  and  Kidney  disorders.  Mod- 
ern hydrotherapeutic  apparatus.  Pine  Needle  Baths. 
Private  Golf  Course  on  hotel  grounds.  Through 
sleepers  on  Rock  Island  Railway.  For  booklets  write 
HOTEL  COLFAX,  COLFAX,  IOWA 


THE  JACKSON  HEALTH  RESORT 

Dansville,  Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 

Seek  rest  and  health  during  October  and  November,  the  two  choice 
year  on  our  hillside,  overlooking   the  beautiful 


months    of  the 
Canaseraga  Valley. 


our 

Send  for  literature. 


Drawer  J. 


FLORIDA 


FOR  SALE 

The  ONLY  Bearing  and  Shipping  ORANGE 
GROVE  in  Florida,  west  of  Tallahassee.  Paid  25% 
last  year.  One  half  mile  frontage  on  Lake.  Fresh 
water  fishing  unsurpassed  in  America.  Address 

W.  S.  BLACKMER,  Salisbury,  North  Carolina 


MAINE 


KENNEBUNKPORT,  ME. 

FOR  SALE,  AT  KENNEBUNKPORT,  ME.— 
Beautiful  seashore  and  country  estate;  mod- 
ern conveniences  with  forest;   23  acres;  high 
elevation;  will  be  sold  entire  or  divided.  Owner, 

Gorham  N.  Norton,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


FOREIGN  DEPT. 


For  Immediate  Sale 


C Unique  opportunity  of  obtaining  a 
luxuriously  and  beautifully  furnished 
Country  Mansion,  ready  for  instant 
occupation.  The  whole  including  valu- 
able old  tapestries,  old  pictures,  antique 
furniture,  rare  oriental  rugs,  silver  and  linen. 

Principals  Cable  to  "  Twayblade,  London." 


List  of  Representative  Agents 
and  Their  Respective  Localities 


CONNECTICUT 

GREENWICH,  Smith  Bldg.,  Franklin  Edson- 

Raymond  B.  Thompson  Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
PITTSFIELD,  "  Berkshire  Hills  properties,"       Bruce  &  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY 

RIDGSWOOD,  Fone  50,  Village  and  Farm  property, 

S.  S.  Walstrum 

NEW  YORK 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS.  377  Broadway.  Lester  Bros. 
ROCHESTER,  1  Exchange  St.,  C.  F.  Garfield  Real  Estate  Co. 

VERMONT 

BURLINGTON,  Farms,  Summer Homes.Reynolds  Real  Estate 
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imp*.    Hv  Jnlin  IV  Admin  Popular 

nii>«n>.  1'hieagn.   Illwtmtdi  *7  p»nei; 


Am  Craf 

Mrvh.nl. 
priv*  H  canu. 

A  new  volume  in  the  Popular  Mechanic* 
II  m. II'.-..'.  Scrir*.  wiving  .1  nuiuhcr  of  ilc»ivn» 
for  elcctr<>lit'r!i  and  electric  lamp*  ami  lantern* 
in  t\pical  .11 1  •>  .iiul-i  raits  itvlc.  with  complete 
direction*  M  to  how  to  make  them  in  the  home 
wi>rlk-rooin. 

Method*  of  Attracting;  Birds.  Kv  (Jilhrrt  II 
Trait  on  Houghton  Mifflin  Co..  New  York.  Mat 
trited.  171  p**e«;  price  111. 15  net. 

The  widespread  interest  in  bird  protection 
call*  for  practical  help*.  This  useful  book 
•uminariy.es  the  successes  of  the  author  and  of 
others,  wives  explicit  directions  for  making  bird- 
nesting  boxes,  fcedim;  tables,  and  other  bird 
comforts.  Mr.  Trafton  has  found  out,  by  long 
experience  in  teaching,  what  city  children  can 
accomplish  in  this  valuable  form  of  nature  study. 

Hunting  Camps  in  Wood  and  Wilderness.  By 

H.  Heiketh  Prichard.  Sturirit  and  Walton  Co.,  New 
York.    Illustrated;  1*4  paxes;  price  £4  net. 

Trustworthy  in  respect  to  woodcraft  and 
interesting  as  a  talc  of  adventure,  this  book  will 
make  a  strong  appeal  to  Americans  because  it 
deals  with  localities  easily  within  their  reach. 
In  it  perhaps  the  best  known  of  Knglish  big 
game  hunters  describes  his  expericnces'in  Pata- 
gonia, British  North  America,  and  elsewhere. 

Dustman's  Book  of  Plans.  By  U.  M.  Dustman. 
The  Charles  C.  Thompson  Co.,  Chicago.  Illustrated; 
:     pages;  price  $1. 

Aside  from  showing  floor  plans  and  elevations 
of  a  large  number  of  small  houses,  typical  of 
the  Middle  West,  this  book  contains  enough 
practical  information  of  value  to  builders  and 
those  planning  their  own  homes  to  be  classed 
among  builders'  guides.  It  explains  most  of 
the  terms  and  problems  of  building  and  also 
states  the  customary  dimensions  and  methods 
of  building  construction. 

Garages  and  Motor-Boat  Houses.     Compiled  by 

\\m.  Phillips  Comstock.  The  W  illiam  T.  Comstock  Co., 
New  York.    Illustrated;  HQ  pages;  price  £2  net. 

This  is  a  book  comprising  designs  of  garages 
and  motor-boat  houses,  both  frame  and  fireproof, 
contributed  by  various  architects  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  general  words  of  caution 
and  advice.  A  study  of  the  numerous  plans 
and  photograph*  given  should  help  to  crystal- 
lize the  ideas  of  the  prospective  builders.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  author  allowed  to 
appear  several  over-ornate  designs. 

"  Open  Air  Crusaders."  Edited  by  Sherman  C. 
Ringsley.  General  Superintendent  of  the  United  Charities 
of  Chicago.  United  Charities  of  Chicago,  Chicago.  Il- 
lustrated; 107  pages. 

This  attractive  little  volume  is  a  report  of 
the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Open  Air  School, 
as  well  as  a  general  account  of  open  air  chool 
work  in  Chicago,  with  a  practical  chapter  on 
school  ventilation.  Though  the  generosity  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Klizabeth  McCormick  Mem- 
orial Fund  the  book  is  published  free  of  charge, 
and  copies  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
United  Charities  of  Chicago. 

The  Photographic  Annual.  Edited  by  E.J.  Wall, 
F.  R.  P.  S.  Tennant  and  Ward,  New  York.  287  pages; 
paper,  50  cents;  cloth  $1. 

This  well-known  annual  contains  a  vast  collec- 
tion of  practical  formulae  and  information  upon 
almost  every  process  of  photography.  Although 
some  of  these  facts  are  not  frequently  required, 
many  are  very  difficult  to  find  at  just  the 
right  moment,  and  so  this  volume  is  invaluable 
for  reference.  This  year  there  is  included  a 
complete  historical  and  technical  review  of 
screen-plate  color  photography  up  to  the  present 
time  and  a  chapter  on  the  progress  in  time, 
tank  and  thermo  methods  of  development. 
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Htrt's  a  photograph  Utrnlicht  from 
the  wnnil)  of  n  piece  of  Cyprus  Siding 
taken  from  St.  Charles  College,  La.. 
duly  nltested  In  writing  by  the  presi- 
dent. Father  Mnnng  Built  1819  — 
Ton  <l.  wn  run  NOT  A  TRACE  OF 
ROT.  Note  that  the  lower  or  exposed 
edge,  originnlly  the  thicker,  has  be- 
come the  thinner  by  the  simple 
erosion  of  nearly  a  century  of  ruins. 


CYPRESS  SWING  SOUND  AS 
A  DOLLAR  after  withstanding 
the  tempests  of  a  century  and  willing 
to  start  again  !  91  YEARS  "ON  THE 
JOB.  "WITHOUT  EVEN  PAINTING. 
on  a  church  in  use  till  the  day  it  was 
razed  to  make  room  for  a  lariter 
building  .and  the  CYPRESS  LUMBER 
COMPOSING  IT  THEN  USED  AT 
ONCE  to  erect  a  new  gymnasium  I 


THERE'S  INVESTMENT  VALUE  WORTH  WHILE! 


WRITE  TODAY  for  VOLUME  ONE  of  the  CYPRESS  POCKET  LIBRARY,  with  Full  Text 

of  Of  KICIALGOVT.  UK  POUT  as  quoted  above    (Sent  FUKK  PKOMPTLY  on  request.) 

"WOOD  THAT  WILL  STAND  THE  GREENHOUSE  TEST 

WILL  STAND  ANYTHING."  ASK  FOR  VOL.  THREE  ALSO-FULL  OF  VITAL  FACTS. 

When  planning  new  improvements  or  repairs  to  ol'l  nnfH.  jiint  remember— "With  CYPRESS  you  BUILD  BUT  ONCE." 


Let  our  "ALL  ROI'ND  HELPS  DEPARTMENT"  help  YOC  Our  entire  reaonrren  are  at  journerrire  with  Reliable  Co.in.el 

SOUTHERN    CYPRKSS    MANUFACTURERS'  association 

1202  HIBERN1A  BANK  BUILDING.  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 


INSIST  ON   CVPRE98  AT    YOfR   LOCAL  DEALERS.    IF   HE   HASN'T   IT.   LET  US  KNOW  IMMEDIATELY 


WESTON,  SHEPARD  &  DAVISON 

FARM  AND  COUNTRY  ESTATE  SPECIALISTS 

EXPERT  PLANS  for  Sanitary  Dairies,  Farm  Buildings,  Country  Residences,  Drainage,  Refrigeration,  Water  and 
Light,  Landscape  Work.  EXPERT  ADVISERS  for  Pedigree  Live  Stock  Selection,  Crops,  Soils,  Operating  System. 

Address.  97-99  WATER  ST.  Oust  off  Wall)  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.      (Uptown  Office)  36  EAST  23rd  ST. 


CAN  ANY  BEAUTIFUL  THING 
BE  MADE  OF  STUCCO? 

In  answer  to  this  MR.  E.  S.  CHILD.  Architect- 
announces  "Stucco  Houses."'  with  new  designs  for  x^ii 
The  specimen  Illustration,  in  miniature,  which  is 
shown  in  this  advertisement,  is  taken  from  one  of  the 
houses.  The  designs  are  larger  than  those  of  any 
other  publication  and  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  details. 

The  price  of  "Stucco  Houses"*  is  $5.00  by  express 
prepaid. 

Also.  "Colonial  Houses,"  showing  designs  in  that 
ever  beautiful  style.  Price  $2.00  by  express,  prepaid. 
Address 

E.  S.  CHILD.  Room  No.  101 7.  29  Broadway.  N  Y. City 
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MOTOR 

The  National  Magazine  of  Motoring 


The  experienced  motorist  turns  first  to  M0T0R.  Not  only  is  it  really  inter- 
esting, but  month  by  month,  M0T0R  tells  all  the  news  of  the  automobile 
world. 

Just  now  M°ToR  is  of  particular  value.  The  manufacturers  are  announcing 
their  1912  models.  The  accessory  men  have  new  and  greater  "  aids  to 
comfort  ";  in  their  turn,  the  tire  makers,  the  engine  builders  —  in  fact,  the 
whole  automobile  world  is  developing  its  plans  for  1912  and  the  alert 
motorist  will  keep  in  touch  with  them. 

M°ToR  is  the  most  authentic  and  accurate  source. 

Such  departments  as  "  New  Things  for  the  Motorist,"  "  Things  the 
Motorist  Wants  to  Know,"  and  others,  bring  a  host  of  usable  suggestions. 
These  suggestions  cover  the  construction,  operation,  and  up-keep  of  the  car, 
and  in  addition  to  being  of  decided  interest,  are  of  real  value  to  every 
man  who  owns  a  car  —  or  wants  to. 

M0T0R  is  the  one  great  automobile  magazine.    It  towers  head  and 
shoulders  over  all  competitors  in  prestige  and  circulation,  as  well 
as  in  actual  bulk  per  issue.    No  matter  what  other  publication 
«4\        you  read,  be  sure  that  you  have  M0T0R  for  191 2. 
Subscribe  today. 

MOTOR 

381  Fourth  Ave. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Special  Offer 

For  a  limited  time,  MoToR 
will  accept  six  months  sub- 
scriptions at  only  $1.  This 
is  in  itself  a  saving  of  33^ %. 
A  six  months  subscription  will 
ordinarily  cost  you  $1.50,  and 
in  addition  to  including  both 
or  our  special  50c  issues 
covering  the  New  York  and 
Chicago  Automobile  shows ; 
this  subscription  will  also  en- 
title you  to  our  premium  book 
"  Motor  Car  Operation  " — 
FREE.  Merely  sign  the  at- 
tached coupon,  enclose  $1 
and  mail  today  —  at  our  risk. 


Free  Offer  No.  1 

"  From  Novice  to  Pilot,"  including 
a  complete  exposition  of  "  How  to 
Run  a  Motor  Boat."  This  simple, 
accurate  exposition  of  the  motor  boat 
is  by  Walter  S.  Goldie,  perhaps  the 
greatest  authority  on  this  subject 
alive  today.  Strongly  bound,  printed 
from  new  and  perfect  piates,  this 
masterly  book  is  full  of  helpful  hints 
and  practical,  usable  suggestions. 
The  work  —  complete  —  is  offered  you 
free. 


Both 
Premuims 
Are 
Free 
With 


Free  Offer  No.  2 

Four  Water  Masterpieces  of  the 
most  popular  motor  boating  subjects 
of  the  day.  "The  Racer,"  "Speed 
and  Spray,"  "  The  Troller,"  "  A  Close 
Finish,"  are  the  titles  of  these  splen- 
did, alive-with-vigor  water  scenes. 
And  they're  big,  too — 16  inches  long 
by  10  inches  wide.  Their  beauty  in 
design,  execution  and  artistic  merit 
will  be  a  constant  delight  to  you.  All 
four  are  offered  you  —  free. 
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The  National  Magazine  of  Motor  Boating 


MoToR  BoatinG  makes  this  big 
two-in-one  free  offer  to  you  and  to 
every  other  motor  boat  enthusiast. 

Why?     Simply  because  we  want 
you  and  every  other  motor  boat  man 
on  our  subscription  roll.    We  have  a 
message  for  you  each  month  —  a 
bright,  practical,  newsy,  helpful 
message,  and  we  want  to  be 
sure  that  you  get  it  with- 
^,     out  delay. 


#\%4ffi£°.j<*}r  MoToR  BoatinG 
^%  '•     c'*>/fy^fir,  "        is  more  than  an 


ilx^  X  lnterestins 

••.    V> £*i *k  ^      newsy mag- 
azine~ 

••,  ^H^%  V     it  is 


X 


the  final  reference  book  on  motor  boat- 
ing problems,  big  and  little. 

Complete  descriptions  of  new  mod- 
els, designs  and  accessories  are  inter- 
spersed with  full  accounts  of  the  notable 
cruises,  races  and  shows  —  both  here 
and  abroad  —  the  whole  rounding  out 


THE  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE  of  MOTOR  BOATING 

381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


a  magazine  of  real  interest  and  value. 
It  is  well  told  —  well  illustrated. 


Merely  do  this: 

To  secure  the  famous  treatise,  "  From 
Novice  to  Pilot,"  absolutely  free,  and 
with  it  the  four  beautiful  motor  boat 
masterpieces  —  also  free  —  fill  in  the 
coupon  opposite,  enclosing  only  a  dollar 
bill,  and  mail  today  —  at  our  risk.  You 
will  at  once  receive  MoToR  BoatinG 
itself  for  six  months  —  in  itself  a  sav- 
ing of  33/^%  on  our  regular  subscrip- 
tion price  of  $3.00  —  and  with  it  the 
two  premiums  absolutely  free.  Fill  in 
the  coupon  now. 
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The  M.  F.  H.  must  always  be  first  at  the  appointed  place,  with  his  hounds  and  helpers 


THE  SPORT  OF  FOX  HUNTING 

By    HARRY    W.  SMITH 

Mailer  of  the  Graf  Ion  Hounds 

Photographs  by  Herman  Haas 

[Editors'  Note. —  This  article  is  one  of  a  series  on  "  The  Joys  of  Country  Life"  which  we  plan  to  publish  from  time  to  time,  and  which 
we  hope  will  express  the  feeling  and  spirit  of  those  activities  which  we  usually  treat  in  a  more  practical  fashion.  "  The  Joy  of  Edged  Tools"  and  "  The 
Fun  of  a  Greenhouse  "  appeared  in  our  December  mid-month  issue;  "The  Fun  of  Driving  a  Motor-Car"  in  the  January  mid-month  number;  "The 
Joys  of  Gardening"  in  our  March  1st  issue;  "  The  Joy  of  Angling"  in  our  May  1st  issue;  "The  Joy  of  Motor-Boating"  in  our  June  1st  issue; 

The  Joys  of  Being  a  Farmer"  in  our  issue  of  July  1st;  and  "More  Joys  of  Motor-Boating"  in  our  issue  of  September  1st.  The  Joy  of  Sailing,"  by 
Jack  London;  "  The  Joy  of  Walking"  by  Anne  G'/Iagan;  "  The  Joy  of  Horseback  Hiding,"  by  Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews;  "  The  Joy  of  House- 
Building"  and  others  will  follow.] 


FOX  hunting,  the  "sport  of  kings,"  which  our  English 
cousins  have  followed  so  devotedly  for  a  century 
and  a  half,  with  two  hundred  packs  of  hounds,  at 
an  annual  expenditure  of  millions  of  pounds,  is  now  coming 
to  its  own  in  America.  We  have  only  to  look  back  and  find 
that  the  seed  was  sown  years  ago;  for  George  Washington, 
mounted  on  "Blueskin,"  was  an  ardent  follower  of  the  chase, 
hunting  with  his  own  American  hounds,  and  some  years 
later  with  the  French  pack  given  to  him  by  the  great 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  which  gave  splendid  sport  chasing 
the  gallant  red  about  Mt.  Vernon. 

COPYUGBT.  IQII,  BY  DoCBLEDAY.  PaGI  &  COMPANY  '9 


When  one  has  been  out  for  a  day  in  the  open  after  the 
beautiful  pack  of  hounds  bred  and  owned  by  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  at  Belvoir  castle,  following  them  up  hill  and 
down  dale,  through  parks  and  broad  woodlands,  mingling 
with  the  bravest  men  in  England,  and  endeavoring  to  hold 
his  place  behind  the  flying  pack,  he  can  but  appreciate  the 
call  of  the  sport  which,  once  entered  into,  holds  on  forever. 

And,  looking  at  the  recreation  from  any  point  of  view,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  none  other  so  happily  en- 
tered into  by  all  ages  and  conditions  of  mankind.  There  is 
the  boy  on  the  pony,  and  the  old  gentleman,  a  former  Master, 
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Fall  and  winter  are  the  seasons  for  fox  hunting  in  Virginia 

with  his  gray  hair  glistening  out  from  underneath  the  velvet 
cap,  both  keen  as  mustard  and  anxious,  even  if  they  have 
to  make  use  of  the  barways  and  lanes,  to  keep  as  near  to 
the  cry  of  the  hounds  as  possible.  The  peer  and  the  shoe- 
maker ride  side  by  side  and  the  straightest  man  after  the 
hounds  receives  the  fullest  credit  from  the  countryside. 

I  so  well  remember  a  baker  who,  for  a 
year  or.  two,  followed  the  Genesee  Valley 
Pack.  No  one  rode  straighter,  and  the 
cookies  and  doughnuts  which  he  brought  to 
covertside  were  more  acceptable  than  any 
sandwiches  from  the  Major's  sideboard. 

Then,  at  Leesburg,  last  year,  there  was  a 
little  boy  whom  we  called  "Bo  Peep."  He 
used  to  just  happen  around  at  the  meets, 
riding  an  old  pony,  with  a  bridle  tied  up 
with  a  string,  and  a  saddle  whose  girth 
was  almost  cut  through  by  the  briars  of 
the  years  past.  No  one  was  keener  than 
"Bo  Peep,"  and  he  loved  every  hound  in  the 
pack,  and  after  the  first  run  or  two  knew 
their  names  and  cry;  and  being  acquainted 
from  childhood  with  every  rock  and  fence 
in  the  neighborhood,  he  seldom,  if  ever, 
was  left  behind.  Indeed,  time  and  time 
again,  he  would  show  the  way  over  the  big 
rail  fences  when  some  of  the  crack  men  were 
craning  their  necks,  wondering  where  was 
the  best  place  to  jump.  He  had  the  true  sporting  blood 
and  was  game  to  the  core.  One  cold  day  we  were  warm 
in  woollen  gloves,  thick  flannels,  etc.,  but  what  about  "Bo 
Peep?"  Just  a  pair  of  shoes  laced  with  twine,  some  so- 
called  woollen  trousers  fringed  at  the  bottom,  a  thin 
cotton  shirt,  an  old  coat,  and  no  gloves  to  cover  the  red, 


glowing  hands;  but  his  heart  was  the  heart 
of  a  sportsman,  and  all  day  long  he  was 
up  in  front,  where  he  belonged. 

The  past  three  or  four  years  have  seen 
wonderful  strides  in  the  sport  in  the  United 
States.  England  has  its  titled  packs, 
owned  by  the  Dukes  of  Rutland,  Beaufort, 
Grafton,  and  the  Lords  Fitzwilliam,  Lons- 
dale, North,  and  others;  but  America  has 
its  Genesee  Valley  Hunt,  which  for  years 
has  been  under  the  mastership  of  its  owner, 
W.  A.  Wadsworth,  Esq.,  who,  with  his 
family,  owns  some  60,000  or  70,000  acres 
in  the  beautiful  Genesee  Valley.  Not  far 
from  Washington  is  the  Piedmont  Valley 
where,  from  generation  to  generation,  the 
Dul-any  family  have  always  owned  hounds; 
at  Montreal  there  is  the  Montreal  Hunt 
which  was  founded  in  1826;  and  at  Castle  Hill,  Virginia, 
lives  Mrs.  Allen  Potts,  nee  Reives,  who  is  Master  of  her 
own  pack  and  follows  the  chase  as  did  her  ancestors. 

The  Orange  County  Hunt  of  New  York  has  a  most 
attractive  club  house  at  The  Plains,  Virginia,  where  its 
members,  made  up  from  the  Harriman  family,  the  Goelets, 


Waiting  for  the  ferry 


There  is  an  invigorating  influence  in  the  November  woods  that  is  lacking  in  August 


Gerrys,  and  others,  run  down  by  private  car,  from  time  to 
time  in  the  winter,  to  enjoy  the  sport. 

Near  Charlottesville,  Thomas  F.  Ryan  not  long  ago  pur- 
chased a  large  property  near  his  old  country  home  at  Oak 
Ridge,    and    has    there    installed    a    splendid    pack  of 
American    hounds,   where    he   gives  the  best  of  sport 
and  extends  hospitality  to  the  neighbors  of 
his  childhood. 

A  few  miles  north,  William  du  Pont,  Esq., 
who  journeyed  down  from  Wilmington  and 
purchased  "Montpelier, "  the  historic  Dolly 
Madison  homestead,  one  of  the  show  places 
of  the  South,  has,  with  his  stepson,  George 
Zinn,  established  a  pack  of  English  hounds 
known  as  the  Gaston  Hunt,  which,  when 
shown  at  Washington  last  spring  in  the 
hottest  competition,  were  most  successful. 

In  the  Capitol  City  itself  Clarence 
Moore,  Master  of  the  Chevy  Chase,  gives 
good  sport  to  those  who  are  game  enough 
to  follow,  and  far  up  in  Vermont,  young 
Watson  Webb,  at  Shelburne  Farms,  has 
established  a  sporting  pack  for  the  enter- 
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tainmcut  of  himself  and  his   friends  w 
from  New  York  for  a  few  days. 

The  writer  of  this  artiele,  who  is  Master  of  the  (jrafton 
Hounds,  winners  of  the  I  iiafton-\Rddle»eX-EngHih-AineTi- 
can  Koxhound  Match  of  international  fame  in  1 905,  having 
hunted  with  practically  all  the  different  hunts  in  America, 
feels,  as  he  has  bred  his  own  hounds  and  hunts  them  himself, 
that  perhaps  his  advice  would  be  of  service  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  taking  up  the  most  absorbing  of  all  sports. 

If  sportsmen  are  keen  and  foxes  run,  it  is  not  as  much  a 
matter  of  mere  dollars  and  cents  as  is  at  first  imagined,  and 
even  wire,  which  is  the  curse  of  the  fox  hunter,  may  be 
successfully  dealt  with  if  time  and  patience  are  taken.  A 
nucleus  of  two  or  three  congenial  spirits  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary, and  as  a  country  free  from  many  settlers  is  desired, 
choose  a  farmhouse  at  first,  situated  in  some  desirable- 
location,  for  a  hunt  club,  where  the  country  round  about 
will  be  of  possible  use  for  country  homes,  etc.  If  possible, 
arrange  at  the  start  so  that  the  properties  can  be  purchased 
at  a  certain  price,  for,  as  the  formation  of  the  club  is  bound 
to  increase  the  value  of  the  surrounding  desirable  locations, 
a  proper  option  on  them  should  prove  a 
good  investment.  Put  two  or  three  box 
stalls  in  the  old  farm  barn  and  make  some 
shed  hound-proof  by  the  use  of  poultry' 
netting;  add  a  good  long  run  with  a  barbed 
wire  coping. 

Then  install  a  reliable  man  in  the  farmer's 
family  as  a  boarder.  He  can  exercise  the 
horses  and  hounds  on  the  road,  with  couples 
on.  The  whole  expense  will  not  be  over 
£25  or  #30  a  week  and  the  good  sport  given 
to  the  three  or  four  subscribers  gradually 
leaks  out  to  others  who  join  the  club,  and 
within  a  few  years,  with  a  nearby  city  to 
draw  on,  a  hunt  club  of  fifty  or  seventy-five 
members  is  established. 

From  the  outset  let  it  be  understood 
that  the  rules  of  sport  must  govern  all. 
The  question  of  clothes  and  highly-polished 
horses  is  simply  one  of  money  and  is  of 
least  interest  to  those  who  have  the  proper 
feeling   in    their   hearts.     Of   course,  let 


1  he-He  looking-glass  men  ionic  in  and  xub- 
h»  1  ibe,  lint  lei  |  he  keen  r,nen  keep  I  In-  <  Inb 
in  hand  and  map  oul  i|j<-  lines  for  its  Inline. 

POT  a  lummer  liveiy  I  <an  recommend 
nothing  bcltei  than  llial  used  in  I  he  camp 
hunts  at  (Jrafton  tan  overall*  and 
jumpers.     Tin-    whole   outfit    costs    at  the 

utsnotl  ^i.^s  *nd  can  be  washed  time  and 
time  again;  the  Overalls,  with  a  piece  of 
tape  I  icd  and  lapped  around  I  he  anl  !■  , 
slide  into  an  old  pair  of  hunting  \><,<,\  , 
which,  punctured  with  hole  .,  aie  <  ool  and 
comfortable.  And  wiih  the  above  quota 
the  whole  hunt  looks  ship-shape  for  a  son;'. 

For  winter,  let  me  say  that  in  the  snowy, 
blustery  days  there  is  nothing  half  so  useful 
as  a  pair  of  long-legged  rubber  boots,  a  Selby 
cape  coat,  and  woollen  gloves.  Following 
the  red  fox  in  America  makes  it  necessary 
for  one  to  stay  out  hours  and  hours,  dis- 
mounting now  and  then  in  the  wet  snow  to 
open  bar-ways,  etc.,  and  to  me  there  is  no 
pleasure  sitting  about  in  the  pelting  rain 
with  a  hunting-coat  said  to  protect  your 
knees,  but  which  acts  as  a  gutter,  steering 
a  stream  of  water  down  your  boot-leg  till 
your  foot  is  frozen  -and  it  takes  an  hour's  wrestling  with 
your  jack  or  valet  to  pull  the  water-soaked  boot  off  in  the 
evening. 

So  much  for  the  simple  club,  the  stable,  the  kennels,  and 
the  livery.  Now  we  come  to  the  inhabitants  — the  Master, 
the  horses,  and  the  hounds.  There  is  no  success  without  a 
Master  or  huntsman  who  thoroughly  apprec  iates  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  position,  and  surely  there  is  no  position 
which  is  so  trying  and  to  which  day  and  night  there  is  no  rest. 

Every  regular  rider  in  the  field  and  every  stranger  from 
a  distance  expects  that  the  Master  will  be  the  first  after 
the  hounds,  and  if  there  is  one  sign  of  wavering,  how  quickly 
the  statement  would  go  round  that  he  was  "losing  his 
nerve";  yet  he  must  be  strong-minded  enough  so  as  not  to 
ride  entirely  to  please  the  thrusters  but  for  the  general 
enjoyment  of  those  who  come  out  for  a  lovely  day  in  the 
open.  Many  a  man  with  heavy  responsibilities  in  life  comes 
down  for  a  week  or  two,  not  to  break  his  bones  and  worry 
his  familv,  but  to  be  out  of  doors,  watch  the  hounds  work, 
and  get  that  exercise  which  the  late  T.  C.  Patterson, 
of  Toronto,  described   so   aptly   when   he   said:  "The 


Hunting  for  the  scent 
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In  full  cry.   Farmers  permit  hunting  across  their  fields  when  they  find  that  chicken-killing  foxes  become  fewer,  and  that  damages  are  promptly  paid 


best  thing  for  the  inside  of  a  man  is  the  outside  of  a 
horse." 

While  drawing  covers  there  is  no  necessity  of  making 
the  happiness  of  two  thirds  of  the  field  uncertain.  Take 
down  the  top  rails,  open  the  gates,  go  around  by  the  gaps, 
and  save  your  horse  all  you  can,  but  when  the  hounds 
open,  ride  straight  and  stay  with  the  leaders.  The  first 
parlrof  the  day  we  give  the  men  of  brains  a  good  time,  and 
in  the  run  you  can  use  your  brains  to  keep  ahead  of  the  light- 
weight cracks,  whose  only  desire  is  to  get  ahead  of  the  hounds 
if  they  possibly  can. 

There  is  no  more  trying  position  than  a  Master  of  Fox- 
hounds in  a  community.  His  every  move  and  thought 
must  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  all.  It  certainly  has 
its  glory,  but  it  also  has  its  drawbacks.  He  may  fail, 
here  and  there,  but  if  he  is  a  sportsman  and  out  in 
front  with  his  hounds,  half  is  forgotten.  There  is  the 
farmer,  whose  crops  must  be  regarded;  there  is  the 
field  right  behind  which  demands  sport;  there  are  the 
hounds  who  need  to  be  blooded;  there  is  the  biggest  sub- 
scriber who  is  never  on  time;  there  is  the  keen  sportsman 
who  comes  to  cover  with  the  hounds;  there  are  the  one  or 
two  that  always  stand  in  the  wrong  ride  and  head  the  fox; 
and  there  are  three  or  four  game  ones  who  would  like  to 
hunt  all  night. 

In  the  club  itself  there  are  those  that  want  to  go  to  church 
and  those  that  want  breakfast  at  church  time;  there  are  the 


stud  grooms  that  want  the  best  old  English  hay  and  expect 
#1  on  the  side  from  the  farmers.  Day  in  and  day  out, 
it  is  a  constant  sizing  up  of  horses,  hounds,  and  men,  taking 
their  exact  limitations  of  riding,  waking,  sleeping,  eating, 
and  drinking. 

A  good  Master  always  has  good  hounds.  That  American 
hounds  are  best  for  fox  hunting  in  America  the  foxhound 
match,  five  years  ago,  thoroughly  proved;* and  there  are 
numberless  breeders  in  the  South  who  yearly  produce 
youngsters  which  can  be  purchased  from  time  to  time  at 
from  #30  to  $40  a  couple,  for  what  they  term  in  Virginia 
"just  hounds";  but  if  one  wishes  to  get  together  a  crack 
pack  by  purchase,  let  him  go  down  to  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky and  hunt  with  neighborhood  packs  for  two  or  three 
weeks  and  choose  for  himself. 

To  enjoy  the  chase  thoroughly,  however,  one  must  breed 
his  own  pack,  for  that  method  brings  them  up  to  his  own 
method  of  hunting.  The  breaking  of  a  pack  of  hounds  to 
run  a  fox  and  nothing  but  the  fox  is  not  difficult  where 
one  has  plenty  of  gentlemen  in  red  to  hunt  and  time  to 
hunt  them,  day  in  and  day  out.  The  scent  of  the  fox  is 
easy  to  follow,  and  when  once  the  hounds  become  accus- 
tomed to  pursue  it  they  rarely  leave  it  for  any  other.  At 
Lordvale,  my  country  place  in  the  Park,  there  are  two  or 
three  earths  which  always  hold  a  litter  or  two  in  the  600 
acres,  and  in  the  adjoining  3,000  acres  owned  by  the 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


The  M.  F.  H.  must  keep  ahead  of  his  field  and  see  that  hot-bloods  keep  off 
the  heels  of  the  pack 


The  death.  This  disagreeable  feature  of  the  sport  seems  to  be  essential  to  its 
continuance.   Cheated  dogs  hunt  badly 


An  exceptionally  wide  hardy  border.   First  come  foxgloves,  next  lemon  lilies,  then  phlox  (not  yet  In  bloom),  and  finally  larkspurs 


A  GARDEN  FULL  OF  FLOWERS  AND  COLOR 


MISS  tCNEELAND'S  GARDEN  AT  LENOX,  MASS.,  WHICH  IS  NOTED  FDR  THE  MANY 
PRIZES  IT  HAS  WDN  AND  FDR  ITS  PROFUSION  OF    HARDY    PERENNIAL  FLOWERS 

By  THOMAS  McADAM 
Photographs   by   Arthur   G.  Eldredge 
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T  IS  a  singular  fact  that  the  greatest  prize  winner  at 
Lenox  is  not  one  of  the  great  estates  for  which  the  place 
is  famous,  but  a  garden  in  the  heart  of  the  village  which 

relatively  unpretentious   


—  the  garden  of  Miss  Adele 
K.  Eneeland.  But  it  is  not 
singular  after  all,  because 
Miss  Kneeland  knows  all 
the  flowers  and  gives  her 
garden  the  most  intimate 
personal  attention.  There 
never  has  been  or  will  be 
any  substitute  for  that. 

Miss  Kneeland's  prop- 
erty consists  of  about  five 
acres,  and  the  gardens 
comprise  about  two  acres. 
A  walk  descends  from  the 
rear  of  the  house  to  the  pool 
shown  on  the  following  page, 
and  around  this  runs  a  path 
that    leads    to    the  main 


An  exquisite  bit  of  wild  gardening  under  the  old  willow  by  the  pool.  Myrrh, 
a  plant  much  used  by  William  Robinson,  is  described  in  the  article 
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flower  garden,  which  is  a  circle  of  grass  surrounaed  by 
borders  of  hardy  perennials  seen  against  a  background  of 
spruce  hedge.    There  are  two  minor  points  of  interest, 

also  connected  by  a  walk. 
One  is  a  circular  bit  of  lawn 
with  a  sundial  in  the  centre. 
The  other  is  an  arbor.  The 
design  was  executed  by  Mr. 
J.  J.  Huss,  of  Hartford,  who 
deserves  much  praise  for  his 
work  in  laying  out  Morn- 
ingside  Park,  New  York. 

The  garden  is  on  a  gently 
sloping  hillside,  and  the 
features  above  named  are 
therefore  on  several  differ- 
ent levels.  The  soil  had  to 
be  brought  up  from  below. 
Such  a  condition  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  first  cost 
of  a  garden,  and  also  to  the 
maintenance,    but  it  also 


LOOKING  ACROSS  THE  POOL.  OVER  A  PART  OF  THE  KNEELAND  FLOWER  GARDEN.  TOWARD  THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS 
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A  robust  corner.   The  two  bin  clump*  In  the  foreground  ore  phlnx  ami  <h'n«Un  r<t 
frntitotu.    At  tlu<  rlnht  foxcloves  are  coins'  oil:  behind  are  lurkipurx  ' 

adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  a  garden,  because  of  tlic 
broad  views  of  the  distant  landscape  and  also  because  the 
same  mass  of  flowers  may  sometimes  be  seen  from  above 
ami  from  below,  as  well  .is  from  the  ordinary  level. 

The  garden  is  attractive  throughout  the  period  of  occu- 
pancy,  which  is  late  Ma\  t'>  late  September,  ami  is  thought 
to  be  most  gorgeous  in  July,  when  about  a  hundred  varieties 
of  phlox  are  in  bloom,  and  most  perennials  arc  at  their 
best. 

I  visited  the  garden  in  May  when  the  Darwin  tulips  that 
line  the  pool  along  the  walk  were  prettily  reflected  in  the 
water.  The  pool  is  about  30  x  60  ft.,  and  a  willow  broods 
over  it.  I'nder  this  willow  is  one  of  the  prettiest  bits  of 
wild  gardening  I  have  ever  seen  —  a  colony  of  the  giant 
Solomon's  seal  and  a  colony  of  myrrh. 

Solomon's  seal  seems  to  win  all  heart!  by  the  arching 
beauty  of  its  stems.  The  leaves  spread  themselves  like 
wings,  and  the  plant  holds  its  flowers  the  way  a  bird  holds 


A  xrand  clump  of  hli-i'dlnx  hnurt  (Dlnnlru  nixrUiUili*) ,    MIhh  Kn<'«lund'H  Harden 
*        contains  hundred*  of  species  of  hardy  perennial  flowers 

its  feel  in  flight.  Few  plants  are  so  full  of  poetic  suggestion, 
and  none  arc  lovelier  near  water.  The  name  of  this  plant 
is  Polygnnatum  g\gan\eum.  I  should  like  to  sec  it  used  near 
a  drinking  place  for  birds. 

Myrrh  is  a  very  interesting  plant  which  William  Robin- 
son uses  with  great  effect  in  wild  garden  compositions, 
especially  near  water,  as  at  his  own  home,  (Iravctyc. 
Myrrhis  odorata,  or  sweet  cicely,  has  fern-like  foliage,  a 
pleasant  odor,  and  sweet-tasting  sterns.  It  grows  two  or 
three  feet  high  and  bears  toward  the  end  of  May  small  white 
flowers  in  flat  clusters  three  or  four  inches  across.  Robin- 
son recommends  it  for  naturalizing  along  woodland  walks 
ami  in  open  shrubberies.  It  is  pleasant  to  brush  against 
the  foliage. 

We  liked  Miss  Knceland's  garden  so  much  that  Mr. 
Eldrcdge  made  three  trips  from  New  York  in  order  to  photo- 
graph it  at  different  seasons.  Any  one  who  loves  flowers 
and  color  would  enjoy  seeing  it. 


The  willow  that  broods  over  the  pool.  This  water  lily  basin  is  rectangular,  and        The  Kneeland  garden  Is  a  blaze  of  color  in  July.  The  wealth  of  bloom  is 
surrounded  by  mossy  stones.  Tall  native  ferns  add  to  the  charm  chiefly  due  to  hardy  perennials,  but  annuals  are  used  as  fillers 


Climbing  Engineer  Mountain  in  the  CJncompahgre  range,  which  will  probably  some  day  be  part  of  a  great  national  park 


ALONE  WITH  A  CRUMBLING  MOUNTAIN 

By    ENOS    A.  MILLS 
Photographs    by    George    L.    Beam    and    the  author 


REALIZING  the  importance  of  traveling  as  lightly 
as  possible  during  my  hasty  trip  through  the 
Uncompahgre  Mountains,  I  allowed  myself  to 
believe  that  the  golden  autumn  days  would  continue. 
Accordingly  I  set  off  without  any  bedding,  with  but  little 
food,  and  without  even  snow-shoes. 

A  few  miles  up  the  trail,  above  Lake  City,  I  met  a  pros- 
pector coming  down  and  out  of  these  mountains  for  the 
winter.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "the  first  snow  usually  is  a  heavy 
one,  and  I  am  going  out  now  for  fear  of  being  snowed  in 
for  the  winter." 

My  imagination  at  once  pictured  the  grand  mountains 
deeply,  splendidly  covered  with  snow;  myself  by  a  campfire 
in  a  solemn,  primeval  forest  without  food  or  bedding,  a 
camp  bird  on  a  nearby  limb  sympathizing  with  me  in  low 
confiding  tones,  the  snow  waist  deep  and  mountains  wide. 
Then  I  dismissed  the  imaginary  picture  of  winter  and  joy- 
fully climbed  the  grand  old  mountains  amid  the  low  and 
leafless  aspens  and  the  tall  and  richly  robed  firs. 

I  was  impelled  to  try  to  make  this  mountain  realm  a 
national  forest  and  felt  that  some  time  it  would  become 
a  national  park.  The  wonderful  reports  of  prospectors 
concerning  the  forests  and  scenery  of  this  region,  together 
with  what  I  knew  of  it  from  incomplete  exploration,  elo- 
quently urged  this  course  upon  me.  My  plan  was  to  make 
a  series  of  photographs,  from  commanding  heights  and 
slopes,  that  would  illuminate  its  forest  wealth  and  scenic 
grandeur. 

In  the  centre  of  this  wonderland  Uncompahgre  Peak 
rose  high,  and  by  girdling  it  a  little  above  the  timber  I 


obtained  a  number  of  the  desired  photographs,  and  then 
hurried  from  height  to  height,  taking  other  pictures  of 
towering  summits  or  their  slopes  below  that  were  black  and 
purpling  with  impressive  pathless  forests. 

The  second  evening  I  went  into  camp  among  some  pictur- 
esque trees  upon  a  skyline  at  an  altitude  of  1 1,000  feet  above 
the  tides.  While  gathering  wood  for  a  fire,  I  paused  to 
watch  the  moon  —  a  great  globe  of  luminous  gold  —  rise 
strangely,  silently  into  the  mellow  haze  of  autumn  night. 
For  a  moment  on  the  horizon  it  paused  to  peep  from  behind 
a  crag  into  a  scattered  group  of  weird  storm-beaten  trees 
on  a  ridge  before  me,  then  swiftly  floated  up  into  lonely, 
misty  space. 

Just  before  I  lay  down  for  the  night  I  saw  a  cloud  form 
in  the  dim,  low  distance  that  was  creeping  up  into  my 
moonlit  world  of  mountains.  Other  shadowy  forms  fol- 
lowed it.  A  little  past  midnight  I  was  awakened  by  the 
rain  falling  gently,  coldly  upon  my  face.  As  I  stood  shiver- 
ing with  my  back  to  the  fire  there  fell  an  occasional  feathery 
flake  of  snow. 

Had  my  snow-shoes  been  with  me  a  different  lot  of 
experiences  would  have  followed.  With  them  I  should 
have  stayed  in  camp  and  watched  the  filmy  flakes 
form  their  beautiful  white  bog  upon  the  earth; 
watched  robes,  rugs,  and  drapery  decorate  rocks  and 
cliffs,  or  the  fir  trees  come  out  in  pointed,  spearhead 
caps,  or  the  festoons  form  upon  the  limbs  of  dead  and 
lifeless  trees  —  crumbling  tree  ruins  in  the  midst  of 
growing  forest  life.  To  be  without  food  or  snow-shoes 
in  far-away  mountain  snows  is  about  as  serious   as  to 
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he  .uli  itt  in  .i  lilcboat  without  food  hi  imis  in  the 
ocean's  wide  waste. 

In  a  tew  minutes  the  largr,  almost  pcltdike  Hakes  were 
falling  thick  and  l.i.t.  Hastily  I  put  two  kodaks  and 
tin-  treasured  films  into  vvati-r-t i>(li t  cases,  pocketed  my 
only  food,  a  handful  of  raisins,  adjusted  had  In  I  ami  bar- 
ometer, thru  started  across  the  strange,  snowy  mountains 
thtough  tlu*  night. 

The  nearest  ami  apparently  the  speediest  way  out  lay 
across  the  mountains  to  Runway,  ami  the  liist  hall  «>| 
this  fifteen  miles  lay  across  a  very  rough  section  that 
was  new  to  me.  After  the  lapse  of  several  years  the 
condition  appears  a  serious  one,  hut  at  the  time  it  gave 
me  no  concern  that  I  recall. 
How  I  ever  managed  to  go 
through  that  hlack,  storm- 
tilled  night  without  breaking 
my  neck  amid  the  innumer- 
able opportunities  for  acci- 
dent, is  a  result  that  I  can- 
not explain. 

I  descended  a  steep,  ruined 
slope  for  a  thousand  feet  or 
more  with  my  eyes  useless 
amid  the  eager  falling  of 
mingling  rain  and  snow. 
Nothing  could  be  seen,  but 
despite  of  slow,  careful  going 
a  dead  limb  occasionally 
prodded  me.  W  ith  the  de- 
liberation of  a  blind  man  I 
descended  the  long,  steep, 
broken,  slippery  slope  into 
the  bottom  of  a  canon. 

Now  and  then  I  came  out 
upon  a  jumping-otT  place; 
here  I  felt  before  and  below 
with  a  slender  staff  for  a 
place  to  descend;  occasion- 
ally no  bottom  could  be 
Found]  and  upon  this  report 
I  would  climb  back  a  short 
distance  and  search  out  a 
way. 

Activity  kept  me  warm, 
although  the  cold  rain 
drenched  me  and  the  slip- 
periness  of  slopes  and  ledges 
never  allowed  me  to  forget 
the  law  of  falling  bodies. 
At  last  a  roaring  torrent 
told  me  that  I  was  at  the 
bottom  of  a  slope.  Appar- 
ently I  had  come  down  by 
the  very  place  where  the 
stream  contracted  and 
dashed  into  a  deep,  narrow 
to  follow  it  or  to  make  a  crossing,  I  turned  and  went  up 
stream  for  half  a  mile  or  so,  where  I  crossed  the  swift, 
roaring  water  on  a  fallen  Douglass  spruce  (I  made  out  that 
it  was  a  Douglass  spruce  by  the  arrangement  of  its  limbs 
and  the  feel  of  the  wood  in  its  barkless  trunk,  the  night 
with  its  heavy  veil  obscuring  my  eyes).  During  this 
unusual  journey  by  night  I  put  myself  both  in  feeling  and 
in  fact  in  a  blind  man's  place  —  the  best  lesson  I  ever  had 
to  develop  deliberateness  and  keenness  of  touch. 

The  next  hour  after  crossing  the  stream  I  spent  in  climb- 
ing and  in  descending  a  low-  wooded  ridge  with  smooth  sur- 
face and  gentle  slopes.    Then  there  was  "one  more  river" 


The  summit  of  Mount  Coxcomb — "not  one  of  the  'eternal  hills'  but  a  crumbling 
dissolving,  tumbling,  transient  mountain."   Every  hard  rain  changes  its  face 


box  canon.    Not  being  able 


the  Cimarron  io  (  loss.  An  Knglemann  spruce,  with 
iialy,  tlaky  bark,  thai  had  stood  perhilly  pei  pendii  ulai 
foi  a  century  01  two,  had  recently  been  hurled  to  the  hori- 
zontal, pioviding  a  long,  vibrating  budge  for  me  to  c  iomi 
on.  Once  across,  I  started  to  <  limb  the  most  unstable 
mountain  I  hat    I   have  cvei   I  rodden. 

Mounl  Coxcomb,  up  which  I  (limbed,  is  not  one  ol  the 
"eternal  hills,"  but  a  crumbling,  dissolving,  tumbling, 
transient  mountain.  Every  hard  rain  dissolves,  erodes,  and 
uncovers  the  sides  of  this  mountain  as  il  it  were  composed 
of  sugar,  paste,  and  stone  It  is  made  up  of  a  confused 
mingling  of  parts  and  masses  of  soluble  and  II inly  mateiial  i. 
Mere  change  and  erosion  run  riot  whenever  the  ian 

rises  in  tranquil  splendor 
above  the  water-drenched 
mountain  sides.  There  is  a 
great  falling  to  pieces;  grav- 
ity, the  insistent,  is  tempo- 
rarily satisfied,  and  the 
gulches  feast  while  the  river 
channel  is  glutted  with 
crushed  cliffs,  fleshy  acres 
of  earth,  and  vegetables  of 
broken  forests.  Here  and 
there  these  are  flung  to- 
gether   in   fierce  confusion. 

On  this  bit  of  the  wild 
world's  stage  there  are  light- 
ning changes  of  scene  — 
changes  that  on  most  moun- 
tains would  require  ten 
thousand  years  or  more.  It 
is  a  place  of  strange  and 
fleeting  landscapes;  the  earth 
is  ever  changing  like  the  sky. 
In  wreathed  clouds  a  great 
cliff  is  born,  stands  out  bold 
and  new  in  the  sunshine 
and  the  blue.  The  storm 
king  comes,  the  thunders 
echo  among  crags  and 
canons,  the  broken  clouds 
clear  away,  and  the  beautiful 
bow  bends  above  a  ruined 
cliff. 

Here  and  there  strange, 
immature  monsters  are 
struggling  to  rise,  to  free 
themselves  from  the  earth. 
Occasionally  a  crag  is 
brought  forth  full  grown 
during  one  operation  of 
gravity,  erosion,  and  storm, 
and  left  upon  a  foundation 
that  would  raise  corn  but 
never  sustain  cliff  or  crag. 
Scattered  monoliths  at  times  indulge  in  a  contest  of  leaning 
the  furthest  from  the  perpendicular  without  falling.  The 
potato  patch  foundations  of  these  in  time  give  way,  then 
gravity  drags  them  head  foremost,  or  in  broken  instal- 
ments, down  the  slope. 

Among  the  forested  slopes  there  were  rock  slides,  earthy 
glaciers,  and  leafless  gulches  with  crumbling  walls.  Some 
of  these  gulches  extended  from  bottom  to  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, while  others  were  digging  their  way.  An  occasional 
one  had  a  temporary  ending  against  the  bottom  of  a  kingly 
cliff,  whose  short  reign  was  about  to  end  as  its  igneous 
throne  was  disorganized  and  decomposed. 

The  storm  and  darkness  continued  as  I  climbed  the  moun- 
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On  the  way  to  Uncompahgre  Peak— a  typical  mountain  trail,  the  slopes  on 
either  hand  black  and  purpling  with  impressive  pathless  forests 

tain  of  short-lived  scenes  —  a  mountain  so  eagerly  moving 
from  its  place  in  the  sky  to  a  bed  in  the  sea.  The  satura- 
tion had  softened  and  lubricated  the  surface;  the  sedi- 
mentary slopes  had  been  made  restless  by  the  rain. 

I  endeavored  to  follow  up  one  of  the  ridges,  but  this  was 
narrow--  and  all  the  pulpy  places  very  slippery.  Fearing 
to  tumble  off  into  the  dark  unknown  I  climbed  into  a  gully 
and  up  this  made  my  way  toward  the  top.  All  my  mountain 
experience  told  me  to  stay  on  the  ridge  and  not  in  darkness 
travel  the  way  in  which  gravity  flings  all  his  spoils. 

The  clouds  were  low  and  I  climbed  well  up  into  them. 
The  temperature  was  cooler  and  snow  was  whitening  the 
earth.  When  well  up  to  the  silver  lining  of  the  clouds  a  gust 
of  wind  momentarily  rent  them  and  I  stood  amid  snow- 
covered  nature  statuary  —  leaning  monoliths  and  shattered 
minarets,  all  weird  and  enchanting  in  the  moonlight.  A  few 
seconds  later  I  was  in  darkness  and  snow-storm  again. 

The  gulch  steepened  and  apparently  grew  shallower. 
Occasionally  a  mass  of  mud  or  a  few  small  stones  rolled 
from  the  sides  of  the  gulch  to  my  feet,  and  told  that  satura- 
tion was  at  work  dissolving  and  loosening  anchorages  and 
foundations.  It  was  time  to  get  out  of  the  gulch.  W  hile 
making  haste  to  do  so  there  came  a  sudden  tremor  instantly 
followed  by  an  awful  crash  and  roar.  Then  r-r-rip,  z-zi-ip, 
s-w-w-  r-r-ip  —  a  bombardment  of  flying,  bounding,  plung- 
ing rocks  from  an  overturned  cliff  above  was  raking  my 
gulch.  Nothing  could  be  seen,  but  several  slaps  in  the 
face  by  dashes  of  snow  which  these  rock  missiles  disturbed 
and  displaced  were  expressively  comprehensive. 

As  this  brief  bombardment  ceased,  the  ominous  sounds 
from  above  echoing  among  the  cliffs  shouted  warning  of  an 
advancing  landslide.  This  gave  a  little  zest  to  my  efforts 
to  get  out  of  the  gulch;  too  much  perhaps,  for  my  scramble 
ended  in  a  slip  and  a  tumble  back  to  the  bottom.  In  the 
second  attempt  a  long,  uncovered  tree  root  reached  down  to 
me  in  the  darkness  and  with  the  aid  of  this  I  climbed  out 
of  the  way  of  the  avalanche.  None  too  soon,  however. 
With  quarreling  and  subdued  grinding  sounds  the  rushing 
flood  of  landslide  material  went  past,  followed  by  an  offen- 
sive smell. 

While  I  paused,  listening  to  the  monster  groan  and  grind 
his  way  downward,  the  cliffs  fired  a  few  more  rock  missiles 
in  my  direction.  One  struck  a  crag  beside  me.  The  explo- 
sive contact  gave  forth  a  blast  of  sputtering  sparks  and  an 
offensive,  rotten-egg  smell.  A  flying  fragment  of  this 
shattered  missile  struck  and  crushed  my  left  instep. 

Fortunately  my  foot  was  resting  in  the  mud  when  struck. 
When  consciousness  came  back  to  me  I  was  lying  in  the 
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The  towering  summit  of  Uncompahgre  Peak  rises  high  in  the  centre  of  this 
wonderland,  its  bare  slopes  in  strong  contrast  to  the  mountains  about  it 

mud  and  snow,  drenched,  mud-bespattered,  and  cold.  The 
rain  and  snow  had  almost  ceased  to  fall,  and  while  I  was 
bandaging  my  foot  the  pale  light  of  day  began  to  show  feebly 
through  the  heavy  clouds. 

Slowly,  painfully,  the  slippery,  snowy  steps  were  scaled 
beneath  a  low,  gloomy  sky.  My  plan  was  to  cross  the  north 
shoulder  of  Mount  Coxcomb  and  then  down  slope  and  gulch 
descend  to  the  deeply  filled,  alluvial  Uncompahgre  Valley 
to  the  railroad  village  of  Ridgway. 

With  the  summit  only  a  few  feet  above,  the  wall  became 
so  steep  and  the  hold  so  insecure  that  it  appeared  best  to 
turn  back  lest  I  be  precipitated  from  the  cliff.  The  small 
hard  points  in  the  sedimentary  wall  had  been  loosened  in 
their  settings  by  the  rain.  Climbing  this  wall  with  two 
good  feet  in  a  dry  time  would  be  adventurous  pastime. 

While  flattened  against  the  wall,  descending  with  greatest 
caution,  there  came  a  roaring  crash  together  with  a  tremb- 
ling of  earth  and  air.  An  enormous  section  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  mass  that  I  was  on  had  fallen  away,  and  the 
oscillations  nearly  hurled  me  to  the  rock  wreckage  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wall. 

On  safe  footing  at  last  I  followed  along  the  bottom  of 
the  summit  cliff  and  encountered  the  place  from  which  the 
rocks  had  been  hurled  at  me  in  the  darkness  and  where  a 
cliff  had  fallen  to  start  the  slide.  It  was  evident  that  the 
storm  waters  had  wrecked  the  foundation  of  the  cliff. 

Ridges  and  gullies  of  the  Bad  Lands  type  fluted  the 
slope  and  prevented  my  traveling  along  close  to  the  summit 
at  right  angles  to  the  slope;  there  appeared  no  course  for 
me  but  to  descend  to  the  Cimarron  River.  Hours  were 
required  for  less  than  two  miles  of  painful  though  intensely 
interesting  travel. 

It  was  a  day  of  landslides,  just  as  there  are  in  the  heights 
days  of  snowslides.  The  excessive  saturation  after  months 
of  drought  left  cohesion  and  adhesion  but  slight  hold  on 
these  strange  sedimentary  mixtures.  The  surface  tore 
loose  and  crawled;  cliffs  tumbled.  After  counting  the  crash 
and  echoing  roar  of  forty-three  fallen  cliffs,  I  ceased  counting 
and  gave  more  attention  to  other  demonstrations. 

On  the  steeps  numerous  fleshy  areas  crawled,  slipped, 
and  crept.  The  front  of  a  long  one  had  brought  up  against 
a  rock  ledge  while  the  blind  rear  of  the  mass  pressed  power- 
fully forward,  crumpling,  folding,  and  piting  the  front  part 
against  the  ledge. 

At  one  place  an  enormous  rocky  buttress  had  tumbled 
over.  Below,  the  largest  piece  of  this,  a  wreck,  in  a  mass  of 
mud,  floated  slowly  down  the  slope  in  a  shallow,  moderately 
tilted  gulch.    This  buttress  had  been  something  of  an  im- 
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pounding,   retaining   wall   against   which   loosened  down 
drifting  materials  hud  accumulated  into  a  terrace.  The 
ten. ice  had  long  been  .nloined  with  a  clustei  <>|  i.ill  spruces 
whose  prrst'iiiT  produced  vegetable  mould  and  improved  soil 
conditions. 

On  the  falling  away  of  this  buttress  the  t rce-plumcd 
terrace  commenced  to  sag  and  let  tic.  This  soil-covered 
debris  was  well  roped  together  and  reinforeed  with  tree 
roots.  When  I  tame  along  these  tall  trees,  sn  long  bravely 
erect,  wen-  leaning,  drooping  forward.  Their  entire  foun- 
dation had  slipped  several  feet  and  was  steadily  crowding 
out  over  the  pit  from  which  gravity  had  dragged  the  but- 
tress. 

The  trees  with  their  roots  wedged  in  crevasses  were 
anchored  to  bed  rock  and  were  clinging  on  for  dear  life. 
Now  and  then  a  low,  thudding,  earth-muffled  sound  told 
of  strained  or  ruptured  roots;  the  foundation  steadily  gave 


the  wre<  kage  o|  the  time-formed  leiraie  that  had  bloomed. 
The  slide  that  narrowly  missed  me  in  the  night  wai,  ,< 
monstei  one  .iml  grew  in  magnitude  as  it  brutally  rooted 
ami  gouged  its  way  downward.  After  descending  moo 
than  hall  a  mile  it  struck  an  enormous  dome  rock  which 
stayed  a  small  pai  1  of  it  while  t  he  remaindei  was  defleeied, 
made  an  awesome  plunge,  and  engulfed  a  small,  cirenlai 
giovc  in  |  grassy  plot  of  an  easy  slope.  Most  of  the  tower- 
mi'  .pruces  were  thrown  down  and  deeply  buiied  Urn-ail, 
mud,  smashed  clilTs,  and  t  he  mangled  forms  of  trees  from  up 
the  slope.  A  few  trees  on  the  margin  ol  the  grove  wep 
left  standing  but  they  sufTered  from  cruel  bruises  and  badly 
torn  bark. 

•  On  the  farther  side  of  the  grove  a  number  of  the  trees 
were  bent  forward  but  only  partly  buried;  with  heads  and 
shoulders  out  they  were  struggling  to  extricate  themselves 
and  now  and  then  one  shook  an  arm  free  from  the  debris. 
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'  I  was  impelled  to  try  to  make  this  mountain  realm  a  national  forest,  and  felt  that  sometime  it  would  become  a  national  park.   The  wonderful  reports  of  prospec 
tors  concerning  the  forests  and  scenery  of  this  region,  together  with  what  I  knew  of  it  from  incomplete  exploration,  eloquently  urged  this  course  upon  me  " 


way  while  the  trees  drooped  dangerously  forward.  United 
on  the  heights  the  brave  trees  had  struggled  through  the 
seasons  and  united  they  would  go  down  together.  On  the 
heights  they  had  fixed  and  fertilized  the  spoils  from  the 
slopes  above.  These  spoils  had  been  held  and  made  to  pro- 
duce and  prevented  from  going  down  to  clog  the  channel 
of  the  Cimarron  or  from  making  with  the  waters  the  long, 
sifting,  shifting  journey,  joining  at  last  the  lifeless  soil  deposits 
ID  delta  tongues  by  the  sea.  But  the  steadfast  trees  with 
all  their  power  to  check  erosion  and  create  soil  were  to  fall 
before  the  overwhelming  elements. 

Further  and  further  the  unsupported  and  water-lubricated 
foundation  slipped;  more  and  more  the  trees  leaned  and 
drooped  forward  until  gravity  tore  all  loose  and  plunged 
the  trees  head  foremost  into  the  pit,  crushing  down  upon 
tumbled  tons  of  rocks,  soil,  matted  mud  and  roots  —  all 


Over  the  place  where  a  few  hours  before  tall  tree  plumes  had 
stood  in  the  sky,  a  fierce  confusion  of  slide  wreckage  settled 
and  tumbled  to  pieces,  while  the  buried  and  half  buried 
trees  whispered,  murmured,  and  sighed. 

Out  w'ith  nature  trees  are  supposed  to  stand  in  one  place 
all  their  lives,  but  one  of  the  most  interesting  movements 
of  this  elemental  day  was  the  transplanting,  by  gravity, 
of  an  entire  clump  of  tall  old  firs.  Water  released  these 
trees  and  they  appeared  to  enjoy  being  dragged  by  gravity 
to  a  new  home  and  setting. 

I  was  resting  my  foot  and  watching  a  gigantic  monolithic 
stone  settle  and  come  down  gracefully,  when  a  tree  clump  on 
the  skyline  just  beyond  appeared  to  move  forward  several 
yards,  where  it  made  a  stop. 

While  trying  to  decide  whether  they  really  had  moved 
or  not,  they  moved  forward  again  with  all  their  earthly 
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claims,  a  few  square  rods  of  surface  and  all  their  foundation 
beneath.  With  all  their  tops  merrily  erect  they  slid  forward, 
swerving  right  and  left  along  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
and  finally  came  to  rest  in  a  small,  unclaimed  flat  in  which 
no  doubt  they  afterward  grew  up  with  the  country. 

The  many  sized  slides  of  that  weird  day  showed  changes 
of  position  varying  from  a  few  feet  to  a  mile.  Several 
plowed  out  into  the  Cimarron  and  piled  its  channel  more 
than  full  of  spoils  from  the  slopes.  Through  this  the  river 
fought  its  way  and  from  it  the  waters  flowed  away  richly 
laden  with  earthy  matter. 

The  great  changes  which  took  place  on  this  mountain  in 
a  few  hours  were  more  marked  and  extensive  than  the 
alterations  in  most  mountains  since  the  Sphinx  commenced 
to  watch  the  shifting,  changing  sands  by  the  Nile. 

Mid-afternoon  the  air  grew  colder  and  the  snow  com- 
menced to  deepen  upon  the  earth.  Bedraggled  and  limping 
I  made  slow  progress  down  the  slope.  Just  at  twilight 
a  bear  and  her  two  cubs  met  me.  They  probably  were 
climbing  up  to  winter 
quarters.  I  stood  still 
to  let  them  pass.  At 
a  few  yards  distance 
the  bear  rose  up  and 
looked^at  me  with  a 
combination  of  curi- 
osity, astonishment, 
and  perhaps  con- 
tempt. With  a  "woof, 
woof,"  more  in  a 
tone  of  disgust  than 
of  fear  or  anger,  she 
rushed  off,  followed 
by  the  cubs,  and  all 
disappeared  in  the 
darkening,  snow- 
filling  forest  aisles. 

The  trees  were 
snow  laden  and  drip- 
ping, but  on  and  on  I 
went.  Years  of  train- 
ing had  given  me 
almost  superhuman 
physical  endurance, 
and  this,  along  with 
a  peculiar  mental  at- 
titude that  nature 
had  developed  from 
being  alone  with  her 
in  her  wild  places  and 
in  all  seasons,  gave 

me  a  rare  trust  in  her  and  an  enthusiastic  though  uncon- 
scious confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  whatever  I 
attempted  to  accomplish  outdoors. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  came  to  the  river. 
The  fresh  debris  on  my  side  of  the  stream  so  hampered 
traveling  that  it  became  necessary  to  cross.  Not  finding 
any  fallen  tree  bridge  I  started  to  wade  across  in  a  wide 
place  that  I  supposed  would  be  shallow. 

Midway  and  hip  deep  in  the  swift  water  I  struck  the 
injured  foot  against  a  bowlder,  and  momentarily  flinching, 
the  current  swirled  me  off  my  feet.  After  much  struggling 
and  battling  with  the  turbulent  waters,  I  at  last  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  opposite  shore.  This  immersion  did  not 
make  me  any  wetter  than  I  was  or  than  I  had  been  for 
hours,  but  the  water  chilled  me;  so  I  hurried  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  warm  up. 

After  a  few  steps  the  injured  leg  suddenly  became  help- 
less and  I  tumbled  down  in  the  snow.    Unable  to  revive 


Looking  down  upon  the  forest  and  the  river.   In  times  of  landslides  the  channels  of  these  moun- 
tain rivers  become  choked  with  fallen  earth  and  trees  and  stones 


the  leg  promptly  and  being  very  cold  from  my  icy  water 
experience  I  endeavored  to  start  a  fire.  Everything  was 
soaked  and  snow  covered;  the  snow  was  falling  and  the 
trees  dripping  water;  I  groped  about  on  my  hands  and  one 
knee,  dragging  the  paralyzed  leg;  all  these  along  with 
chattering  teeth  and  numb  fingers  made  my  fire-starting 
attempts  a  series  of  failures. 

That  night  of  raw,  primitive  life  is  worse  in  retrospect 
than  was  the  real  one.  Still  I  was  in  deadly  earnest  at  the 
time.  Twenty-four  hours  of  alertness  and  activity  in  the 
wilds,  swimming  and  wading  a  torrent  of  ice  water  at  two 
o'clock  on  the  morning,  tumbling  out  into  the  wet,  snowy 
wilds  miles  from  food  and  shelter,  a  crushed  foot  and  a 
helpless  leg,  the  penetrating,  clinging  cold,  and  no  fire, 
is  going  back  to  nature  about  ten  thousand  years  farther 
than  it  is  desirable  to  go.  But  I  was  not  discouraged  even 
for  a  moment  and  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  complain,  though, 
looking  back  now,  the  theory  of  non-resistance  appears  to 
have  been  carried  a  trifle  too  far.    At  last  the  fire  blazed. 

After  two  hours  by 
it  I  went  down  the 
river  greatly  im- 
proved. The  snow 
was  about  fifteen 
inches  deep. 

Shortly  before  day- 
light I  felt  that  I 
was  close  to  a  trail  I 
had  traveled  that 
came  to  the  Cimarron 
near  Court  House 
Rock.  Recrossing 
the  river  on  a  fallen 
log  I  lay  down  to 
sleep  beneath  a  shelv- 
ing rock,  with  a  roar- 
ing fire  before  me, 
sleeping  soundly  and 
deeply  until  the  crash 
of  an  overturned  cliff 
awakened  me. 

Jumping  to  my 
feet  I  found  the 
storm  over,  with  the 
clouds  broken  and 
drifting  back  and 
forth  in  two  stratas 
as  though  undecided 
whether  to  go  or  to 
remain.  Above  a 
low  lazy  cloud  I 
and   turning  beheld 


caught  a  glimpse  of  Turret  Top 
Court  House  Rock. 

The  foot  gave  no  pain  as  I  limped  along  the  trail  I  had 
so  often  followed.  Now  and  then  I  turned  to  take  a  photo- 
graph. The  stars  and  the  lights  in  the  village  were  just 
appearing  when  I  limped  into  the  surgeon's  office  in  Ridg- 
way. 


Editors'  Note. —  That  "truth  is  stranger  than  fiction"  and  infinitely 
more  interesting,  was  never  better  exemplified  than  in  the  foregoing 
story.  This  article — which  we  believe  even  surpasses  in  thrilling 
interest  those  that  have  gone  before  ("At  the  Stream's  Source "  and 
"Racing  an  Avalanche")  —  is  the  third  in  Mr.  Mills's  series  telling 
of  his  experiences  in  the  Rockies,  which  he  has  thoroughly  explored, 
alone,  unarmed,  and  afoot,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  He  has  scaled  the 
highest  peaks,  some  of  them  in  midwinter,  and  has  lived  alone  in  the 
open  for  weeks  at  a  time,  companioned  only  by  his  faithful  collie, 
Scotch. 

Following  this  will  come  "The  Story  of  Scotch,"  who  died  in  what  he 
supposed  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty,  and  later  "Heating  the 
Orchard." 


Willow  ptarmigan    seven  hens  and  on*  cock,  photographed  at  a  distance  of  etgtit  feet.  /This  species  Is  similar  In  size  and  shupe  to  the  rock  ptarmigan,  but  tin-. 
a  more  friendly  disposition  and  less  sombre  plumage.    The  males  are  especially  beautiful  In  coloring 


THE  PTARMIGAN  AND  HIS  HOME 


By  ROB  BUT  L  WARN  E R 
Photograph!  by  the  author 
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Rock  ptarmigan.    Note  the 
white  winter  feathers 


N  ORDKR  to  make  the  Ac- 
quaintance of  the  ptarmigan 
it  is  necessary  either  to  jour- 
ney into  the  snows  and  ice  of  the 
far  North',  or  to  climb  up  to  the 
very  highest  glacier  valleys  among 
the  frozen  peaks  of  the  Rockies 
or  Cascades  where  circumpolar 
conditions  arc  reproduced.  While 
this  curious  bird  is  essentially  a 
sub-arctic  type,  it  is  occasionally 
found  among  the  isolated  fields  of  eternal  snow  as  far 
south  .is  Colorado  and  northern  New  Mexico,  and  it  is  an 
interesting  example  of  the  slow  development  of  species  to 
observe  that  the  bird  of  the  peaks  of  New  Mexico, 
stranded  there  by  receding  ice  at  the  termination  of  the 
glacial  epoch,  is  said  by  naturalists  to  exhibit  no 
characteristic  difference  from  the  original  stock  of  the 
North  whence  it  came. 

My  own  first  experience  with  these  birds  was  the  result 
of  a  journey  by  pack  train  into  British  Columbia  among 
the  glaciers  and  high  plateaus  of  the  easterly  Cascades. 
After  several  days'  travel  along  the  shores  of  the  lakes 
and  lower  rivers  which  feed  the  mighty  Fraser,  our  trail 
led  us  upward  out  of  the  big  timber,  through 
the  quaking  aspens,  and  at  length  after 
much  toil  and  tightening  of  cinches  and 
pack  ropes,  we  found  ourselves  upon  the 
summit  of  a  high  spur  of  the  main  range  far 
above  timber  line,  threading  our  way  across 
the  tiny  meadows  full  of  brilliant  wild 
flowers  which  lay  between  the  glistening  snow 
fields.  Here  we  found  the  first  rock  ptar- 
migan, a  flock  of  five  of  the  gray-and-white 
birds  appearing  among  the  stones  along  a 
small  stream  which  emerged  from  the  bottom 
of  a  steep  snow  field.  We  studied  them 
with  interest  through  the  glasses,  but  upon 
attempting  a  photograph,  found  them  en- 
tirely distrustful,  clucking  suspiciously  and 
stepping  along  smartly  over  the  rocks  and 
moss,  just  out  of  range  of  our  lenses;  and 
this  shyness  we  discovered  to  be  generally 


characteristic  of  the  rock  ptarmigan,  which  when  in 
large  flocks  would  fly  up  many  yards  ahead,  clucking 
wildly  and  scattering  in  every  direction;  and  when  in 
smaller  numbers  would  crouch  close  among  the  gray  rocks, 
or  with  heads  erect  keep  moving  away  from  the  approaching 
camera  and  refusing  to  be  shooed  along  by  our  Indians 
up  to  an  ambushed  photographer  —  a  method  which  we 
later  employed  more  successfully  with  the  willow  ptarmigan. 

The  rock  ptarmigan  is  a  bird  of  storms  and  ice  and 
raw  mists  and  bleak  winds;  in  the  summer  gray  as  the 
rocks  among  which  he  lives,  in  winter  white  as  the  whirling 
snows  in  the  midst  of  which  he  survives  after  every  other 
feathered  living  thing  save  only  the  fearless  eagle  has 
fled  to  the  lower  valleys. 

His  brother,  the  willow  ptarmigan,  lives  lower  down 
by  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  feet,  among  the  dwarfed 
shrubs  which  mark  the  upper  edges  of  tree  life,  and  while 
similar  in  size  and  structure  is  of  a  less  sombre  plumage 
and  more  friendly  disposition  than  the  ghostly  gray  spectre 
of  the  upper  world,  the  rock  ptarmigan.  The  males  of 
the  willow  ptarmigan  especially  are  beautiful  birds,  brownish 
gray  upon  the  backs  and  wings,  with  rich  reddish  brown 
throats  almost  chestnut  in  color,  and  dazzling  white  breasts. 

After  our  unsuccessful  first  attempt  upon  these  birds, 


The  home  of  the  rock  ptarmigan— "  a  bird  of  storms  and  ice  and  raw  mists  and  bleak  winds' 
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we  continued  our  climb  along 
the  summit  of  this  spur,  viewing 
from  the  top  with  exclamations 
of  wonder  the  marvelous  moun- 
tains, peak,  after  peak  with 
glaciers  innumerable  shining 
along  the  western  horizon  —  the 
heart  of  the  Cascades.  Then 
down  again  into  the  timber  to 
camp  at  Stick  Lake,  with  trout 
for  supper. 

Our  first  acquaintance  with 
the  willow  ptarmigan  was  formed 
on  a  side  trip  southeasterly  into 
the  Castle  Mountain  country, 
which  I  made  for  three  days 
with  a  small  outfit.  Riding 
along  just  above  timber  line  one 
morning,  suddenly  my  Indian 

fell  back  and  pointed  out  to  me  a  considerable  flock  of 
these  birds  some  distance  above  us,  among  the  low  shrubs. 

W  e  tied  our  horses  and  I  crawled  into  a  position  of 
advantage  and  focused  the  camera,  while  Jack  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  birds  at  a  little  distance  on  the  other 
side.  Then  by  advancing  slowly  he  was  able  to  drive  them 
right  up  to  me  without  their  taking  to  flight  until  alarmed 
by  the  click  of  the  shutter  at  a  distance  of  nine  or  ten  feet. 
The  result  as  you  may  see  was  quite  satisfactory,  for  eight 
of  the  birds  appear  in  perfect  focus  beside  the  bush  near 
which  I  lay  concealed. 

Our  most  successful  engagement  with  the  willow  ptarmi- 
gan, however,  was  had  upon  another  excursion  which  I 
took  with  the  Indians  twenty  miles  to  the  northeast  of 
Jack's  Valley,  to  explore  a  high  old  glacial  moraine  many 
thousands  of  acres  in  extent.  Along  the  edges  of  this  big 
flat  country,  where  it  broke  off  into  abysmal  depths  of  cliff 
and  slide  rock,  and  about  the  margins  of  little  lakes  which 
dotted  its  surface,  we  found  several  flocks  of  these  fine 
birds,  and  many  ambushes  and  much  "shooing"  and 
crawling  produced  a  number  of  very  satisfactory  pictures. 


Willow  ptarmigan.  The  camera  was  concealed  in  the  bushes  at  the 
right,  and  the  birds  allowed  themselves  to  be  driven  within  close  range 


Usually  this  bird  when  first 
seen  would  run  along  smartly 
among  the  low  shrubs,  crouching 
now  and  then  as  if  inclined  to  fly, 
but  preferring  to  trust  to  its  legs 
to  find  a  way  past  us  as  I  slowly 
approached  with  extended  cam- 
era, while  my  Indians  circled 
about  in  front  barring  the  way 
with  outstretched  arms.  After 
a  half  hour  of  patient  approaches 
and  watching,  however,  the 
birds  would  seem  to  gain  con- 
fidence in  us  and  gradually 
give  over  the  attempt  to 
escape,  settle  down  contentedly 
in  the  bright  sunlight,  and 
sit  for  their  pictures 
with  becoming  pat  ie  nee. 
While  these  characteristics  of  the  willow  ptarmigan 
finally  made  photographing  them  a  comparatively  simple 
matter,  our  constant  attempts  to  get  satisfactory  pictures 
of  the  large  flocks  of  rock  ptarmigan,  which  were  found 
among  the  stony  barrens  bordering  the  higher  glaciers,  were 
fruitless.  These  birds  which  in  the  spring  nesting  time  are 
said  to  be  quite  tame,  were  now  in  October  'rnost  aggravat- 
ingly  wild,  and  it  was  only  the  good  fortune  of  meeting 
with  a  lone  bird  early  one  very  cold  morning  that  saved 
us  -from  entire  failure. 

The  sentiment  of  fear  among  wild  things  seems  cumu- 
lative and  individuals  will  frequently  endure  an  inspection 
much  more  intimate  than  would  be  suffered  were  they 
gathered  in  flocks  with  others  of  their  kind.  So  it  proved 
to  be  with  this  bird,  which  seemed  to  prefer  to  keep  to  the 
sunny  side  of  a  great  rock  this  frigid  morning  rather  than 
trust  herself  aloft  on  the  icy  blast  which  swept  out  of  the 
north,  and  her  image  remained  upon  the  last  plate  which 
we  exposed  before  turning  southward  again  to  escape  the 
early  advance  of  the  arctic  winter  which  for  so  many 
months  fills  this  high  country  with  impassable  snows. 


A  LITTLE  FRONT- YARD  GARDEN 


By   SHERWIN   HAW LEY 


U 


NDOUBTEDLY  the  best  treatment  for  the  front 
yard  is  a  smooth,  unbroken  lawn,  with  perhaps  a 
shrubbery  border  or  hedges  at  the  sides  and  flowers 


or  vines  next  the  house, 
treatment,  and  if  one  man 
on  a  street  decides  to  put  a 
garden  in  front  of  his  house, 
he  is  breaking  no  laws  and 
is  adding  a  note  of  variety  to 
the  neighborhood. 

Mr.  William  E.  Jones  de- 
cided to  have  such  a  garden 
at  Newton,  Mass.,  and  his 
architects,  Kilham  &  Hop- 
kins, laid  it  out  for  him  — 
just  a  simple,  formal  treat- 
ment that  somehow  fails  to 
cause  offense. 

The  accompanying  photo- 
graph was  taken  when  the 
garden  was  new,  and  im- 
provements have  since  been 
made  in  the  planting.  The 


Also  it  is  the  conventional 


On  both  sides  of  this  little  formal  front 


garden  occupies  the  entire  space  between  the  house  and  the 
sidewalk  and  is  saved  from  the  appearance  of  exposure  by 
the  graceful  wooden  Colonial  fence  in  front.  The  privet 
hedges  at  the  sides  are  now  three  feet  high. 

Steps  from  the  piazza  lead 
down  to  the  central  axis  of 
the  garden.  In  the  centre  is 
a  round  pool,  from  which  the 
gravel  paths  radiate  in  four 
directions.  About  the  pool 
were  originally  planted  iris 
and  early  bulbs,  such  as 
Emperor  daffodils  and  poet's 
narcissus.  The  four  beds  in 
the  garden  proper,  and  the 
two  near  the  house  were  filled 
with  perennials.  Dwarf  nas- 
turtiums were  planted  along 
the  fence.  Against  the  lat- 
tice at  the  house  Hall's  hon- 
eysuckle and  wistaria  were 
planted,    with   Boston  ivy 

yard  garden  are  smooth,  unbroken  lawns     against  the  Stone  foundations. 


The  IMiprtxIiu'tlvo  ckiiiIUIimi  nl  this  lornfli'lil  Is  dill'  In  I  i   ilnunittt*'.  an  I  f  i  1 1><  >  i  I'nnr   ;<ill  uml  linil   ir-wl   mlnct  Ion  Iiuvk  lioro  Krwil.lv  rc'luccl  t.hi'  uvi-riiK*)  of  I.Ik-  vlHrl 
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DOUBLING  THL  CORN  CROP 

By  J.  W   \l  I  TC  II  B  L  L 
Photographs  by  the  U.  S.   Department  of  Agriculture 


THK  corn  crop  of  the  United  States  is 
ifoini:  to  he  doubled  on  the  same  acrr- 
age,  thereby  adding  over  a  billion  and 
a  half  of  dollars  annually  to  our  national  wealth. 
The  medium  through  which  this  miracle  )\il! 
be  wrought  is  the  Boys'  Corn  Club.  Not  much 
notice  has  been  taken  of  this  by  the  world  at 
large,  but  it  is  one  of  the  biggest  and  most 
important  things  the  government  has  ever  done. 
The  idea  originated  with  the  late  Dr.  S.  A. 
Knapp.  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  some  of  its  first  fruits  were  shown  in  the 
visit  of  the  winning  Corn  Club  boys  to  Wash- 
ington. They  were  boys  from  eleven  to  sixteen 
years  old.  w  ho  had  raised  crops  of  corn  from  four 
to  seven  times  as  large  as  the  average  crop  of 
the  United  States.  There  were  only  a  dozen 
of  them,  but  they  were  the  representatives  of 
over  46.000  boys  who  had  been  raising  record 
crops  of  corn  in  the  Southern  states.  More  than 
that,  the  parents  and 
neighbors  of  all  these 
boys  confessed  that  the 
methods  were  practical 
and  are  now  following 
the  path  of  corn  raising 
that  the  boys  have 
pointed  out. 

The  average  produc- 
tion for  the  United 
States  has  been  only 
25.5  bushels  an  acre, 
although  there  was  no 
reason  why  on  the 
same  acreage  and  at 
the  same  expense  it 
should  not  have  been 
50  bushels.  It  might 
even  have  been  80  or 
100  bushels,  for  there 
are  many  up-to-date 
farmers  now  raising 
100  bushels  to  the  acre. 
But  one  has  to  know 
how. 

For  years  the  De- 
partment of  Agricul- 
ture has  been  devoting 
much  of  its  energy  to 
studying  corn.  Seed 
selection,  improvement 
of  the  seed  bed,  better 
cultivation,  and  a  few- 
other  things  that  cost 
care,  but  little  money, 
have  been  found  out 


by  careful  experiment.  The  results  of  these 
researches  have  been  embodied  in  pamphlets 
and  scattered  broadcast.  In  some  places  they 
have  taken  hold.  In  most  places  they  have  not. 
In  recent  years  the  Department  has  tried  the 
experiment  of  sending  out  field  agents  who  know 
how,  and  who  by  insisting  on  "government 
methods"  for  a  single  season  train  the  farmer  to 
double  his  crop  without  additional  expense. 

It  was  from  this  demonstration  work  that  the 
Corn  Club  idea  started  in  the  South.  The  farmers 
there  seemed  more  in  need  of  a  helping  hand  than 
elsewhere.  The  cattle  tick,  the  boll  weevil  and  the 
hook  worm  had  combined  to  stunt  the  develop- 
ment of  what  it  would  seem  ought  to  be  the  gar- 
den section  of  the  United  States.  As  the  boys 
were  more  teachable  and  less  opinionated  than  the 
men.  Dr.  Knapp  and  the  field  agents  started  work- 
ing out  the  Corn  Club  idea  among  them  first. 
This  was  four  vcars  ago.    It  was  done  in  this  wav : 


Jerry  Moore,  of  South  Carolina,  a  member  of  the  Boys'  Corn  Club,  who  grew  the 
per  acre.   The  quality  is  easily  seen  to  be  excellent 
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In  a  county  the  boys  would  be  invited  to  form 
a  Corn  Club.  During  the  winter  Prof.  O.  B. 
Martin  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who 
was  put  especially  in  charge  of  the  work,  would 
send  them  circulars  on  seed  selection,  fertili- 
zers, cultivation  and  other  subjects  that  could 
be  studied  theoretically.  In  the  early  spring 
the  boys  would  select  seed,  test  its  germinating 
power  by  simple  experiments  and  read  up  on 
the  life  history  of  corn.  Then  the  field  agents 
of  the  Department  would  call  around  and  oversee 
the  plowing  and  the  planting.  The  public 
school  teachers,  the  local  business  men  and  the 
state  commissioners  of  agriculture  would  be 
enlisted  and  would  keep  an  eye  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  crop. 

Kach  boy  was  allowed  a  measured  acre  and 
a  strict  account  was  kept  of  the  money  spent 
on  his  crop  in  labor  and  fertilizers.  Kvcn  where 
he  did  the  work  himself  there  was  10  cents  an 
hour  for  labor  charged 
against  the  crop  and 
5  cents  additional  for 
each  horse.  The  rental 
value  of  the  average 
land  was  placed  at  $5, 
and  that  was  charged 
against  the  crop  too, 
and  for  each  two-horse 
load  of  manure  it 
was  charged  with 
another  $2. 

U  hen  the  crop  was 
harvested,  the  showing 
was  judged  as  follows: 
best  yield  per  acre, 
30% ;  best  exhibit  of  10 
ears,  20%;  best  written 
account  showing  the 
history  of  the  crop, 
20%;  best  showing  of 
profit  on  the  invest- 
ment. 30%. 

The  best  record 
made  in  the  county 
club  w  as  pitted  against 
the  best  record  of  each 
of  the  other  county 
clubs,  and  so  the  state 
record  w  as  established. 
The  bankers  and  local 
business  men  who  had 
been  interested  in  the 
movement  were  in- 
record  crop  of  228  bushels  duced  to  give  small 
prizes,  either  money, 
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farm  implements,  trips  to  the  state 
fair,  or  other  things  boys  think  most 
worth  while.  Two  years  ago  four 
states  offered  trips  to  Washington 
as  the  first  prizes.  The  four  winning 
boys  went  to  Washington,  met  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  were 
given  diplomas  recognizing  their 
work.  Last  year  there  were  46,225 
boys  in  the  competition  and  eleven 
states  were  represented.  Governors 
of  the  several  states  met  the  state 
and  county  winners;  the  records 
were  shown  at  the  state  and  county 
fairs,  and  the  eleven  high-score  boys 
who  were  sent  to  Washington  were 
given  a  great  send-off  from  their  re- 
spective localities  and  were  given 
the  time  of  their  lives  after  reaching 
the  national  capital. 

They  met  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  after  listening  to  a  talk 
on  the  importance  of  good  work  in 
general  and  their  own  work  in  par- 
ticular, were  given  diplomas.  They 
called  on   President  Taft    at  the 
White  House  and  were  treated  like 
distinguished   visitors.    They  even 
appeared    by    request    before  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  after  they 
had  been  put  at  their  ease  and  led  to  answer 
all  sorts  of  questions,  Chairman  Scott  of  the 
committee  declared  he  thought  the  Boys'  Club 
movement  was  the  best  work  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  had  ever  done. 

One  of  the  boys,  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention 
names,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  country  minister. 
With  the  prizes  he  won  at  state  and  count}'  fairs, 
and  the  price  he  received  for  his  crop,  the  profits 
on  his  acre  amounted  to  just  $1,000.  His 
father  said  it  was  the  most  money  he  had  ever 
seen  at  one  time  in  his  life. 

There  was  another  boy  in  the  competition 
who  did  not  come  to  Washington.  But  he  will 
come  next  year  whether  he  wins  the  state 
prize  or  not.  He  was  the  son  of  a  tenant  farmer, 
a  man  who  owned  no  land  and  was  farming  on 
half  shares.  That  alone  tells  a  tale  in  the  South 
if  it  is  not  appreciated  elsewhere.  Apparently 
the  father  was  hard-headed  and  pretty  average 
mean,  but  he  has  since  experienced  a  change  of 
heart,  so  there  is  no  harm  in  referring  to  the 
fact  in  the  past  tense. 

His  farm  included  a  lot  of  cut  over  pine  land 
full  of  stumps  and  never  cultivated.  His  boy, 
between  eleven  and  twelve  years  old,  wanted 
to  join  a  corn  club.  The  father  did  not  think 
much  of  the  idea;  said  he  had  been  farming 
all  his  life  and  knew  all  there  was  to  know  about 
raising  corn,  and  he  had  no  use  for  these  new- 
fangled government  ideas  anyhow.  Still,  he 
told  the  boy  if  he  would  clear  an  acre  of  the 
stump  land,  he  could  have  it  for  the  crop,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  he  did  not  ask  his  dad  to  spend 
any  money  or  trouble  on  it. 

The  boy  went  to  work  and  cleared  the  land. 
Any  one  who  is  personally  acquainted  with 
light-wood  stumps  knows  how  closely  they 
approximate  granite  in 
composition,  and  clear- 
ing an  acre  was  of  itself 
a  Herculean  task  for 
such  a  baby;  a  boy  at 
an  age  when  many  city 
reared  children  still 
have  a  French  nurse 
tagging  after  them. 
However,  the  job 
eventually  was  done. 
And  then  the  farmer 
took  the  acre  away 
from  him. 


Anothsr  member  of  the  Beys'  Corn  Club  standing  in  the  acre  of  corn  he  raised. 
The  wonder  is  that  he  is  not  lost  in  it 

would  clear  another  acre  of  land  he  might  really 
have  that.  What  sort  of  stuff  that  boy  is  made 
of  can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  he  took  up 
the  challenge  and  cleared  another  acre.  This  he 
was  allowed  to  keep.  He  selected  his  own  seed 
and  tested  it  after  the  methods  that  had  been 
outlined  to  him  by  the  Department  and  raised 
his  acre  of  corn  between  times  when  he  was 
not  working  on  the  regular  farm. 

His  father's  corn  patch  wis  on  three  sides 
of  the  experimental  acre.  The  father,  who  knew 
all  about  raising  corn,  averaged  19  bushels  an 
acre.    The  boy  raised  84  bushels. 

This  did  not  win  the  state  prize  and  the  boy 
did  not  come  to  Washington,  but  his  father 
appeared  at  a  Farmer's  Institute  meeting  that 
fall  and  confessed  just  how  mean  he  had  been, 
and  added  that  if  he  had  known  as  much  about 
raising  corn  30  years  ago  as  that  boy  knows 
to-day,  he  would  be  well  off  and  living  in  a 
decent  house  of  his  own  instead  of  farming  on 
half  shares. 

The  sort  of  pampered  children  of  fortune  who 
have  been  winning  prizes  and  making  record 
crops  was  shown  by  a  little  personal  talk  with  a 
few  of  them.  There  was  Hughey  Harden  of 
Alabama.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  party. 
He  is  approaching  17,  and  has  not  been  to  school 
till  this  year  for  seven  years.  This  year  as  the 
result  of  his  corn  work  he  was  able  to  put  in 
five  months  of  the  school  term.  To  get  to  the 
school  he  walks  three  miles  and  back  every  day. 
He  intends  to  stick  till  he  has  finished  the  course 
at  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Auburn, 
Ala.  His  father  is  a  hard-shell  Baptist  preacher. 
Hughey  has  ten  brothers  and  two  sisters  and 
naturally  will  not  get  much  help  from  his  father, 
but  he  intends  to  handle  two  acres  in  corn  and 
one  in  cotton  next  year,  and  as  soon  as  school 
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father  holding  down  a 
city  job  with  his  boy  in 
the  fourth  grade,  and 
wondering  if  the  work 
is  not  too  hard  for 
him,  imagine  anything 
much  meaner?  Then 
the  tenant  farmer  told 
his    youngster   if  he 


Comparison  of  seed  corn  where  no  government  demonstration  work  had  been  done  (at  the  right),  and  the  sort 
of  seed  selected  in  the  same  region  after  a  year  of  demonstration  work 


is  over  for  the  year  he  will  devote 
his  entire  time  to  his  farming. 

Archie  Odom,  the  winner  of  the 
second  prize  in  Alabama,  made  177J 
bushels  on  his  acre  at  an  expense 
of  23  cents  a  bushel.  He  is  a  patri- 
arch of  fifteen,  the  youngest  of  eight 
children,  four  brothers  and  three 
sisters,  but  he  is  the  head  of  the 
family  at  home,  the  rest  being 
married .  He  takes  care  of  his  mother 
and  two  unmarried  sisters.  He  was 
compelled  to  quit  school  to  work  a 
year  ago,  but  he  has  gone  back  and 
plans  continuing  in  the  Corn  Club 
and  going  to  Clemson  College.  In 
addition  to  his  acre  in  corn  last 
year  he  made  two  bales  of  cotton 
off  three  acres. 

It  may  be  explained  that  the 
reason  these  record  crops  mean  so 
much  to  the  boys  is  that  the  corn 
sells  for  seed  corn  in  their  region 
at  several  times  the  market  price. 
Some  of  them  in  a  little  while  will 
turn  their  attention  to  raising  seed 
corn  altogether. 

One  of  the  tiniest  tots  of  the  lot 
was  Jerry  Moore,  of  Winona,  S.  C, 
who  raised  the  228-bushel  crop.  He  is  the  son 
of  a  Methodist  circuit  rider  and  the  youngest  of 
nine  children.  He  raised  his  corn  on  the  par- 
sonage lot  and  consequently  had  no  rent  to  pay 
for  it,  but  he  charged  himself  #5  for  the  rent 
in  calculating  the  cost  of  the^rop. 

Floyd  Gayer,  of  Oklahoma,  is  another  of  the 
little  fellows.  He  raised  his  corn  on  land  that 
his  father  rents  from  an  Indian.  He  is  the 
youngest  of  three  children  and  is  still  at  school. 
He  plans  to  make  enough  money  to  continue 
through  an  agricultural  college.  This  year  in 
an  open  competition  with  men  at  Ardmore  he 
won  $25  in  gold  and  the  boys'  prize  of  $25.  The 
people  of  Ardmore  promised  to  send  the  boy  to 
Washington  in  the  spring,  but  Senator  Gore 
offered  the  state  prize  and  the  boy  won  that. 
Next  year  he  plans  to  put  five  acres  in  cotton. 
His  list  of  prizes  is  remarkably  various.  He 
won  a  Jersey  cow  worth  $50,  a  pair  of  shoes, 
an  overcoat  worth  $10,  two  pigs,  $50  in  cash, 
a  $5  suit-case,  a  #5  hat,  a  rug  and  an  axe. 

Joe  Stone,  of  Georgia,  is  another  boy  prize 
winner  who  has  to  walk  three  miles  to  school 
and  whose  father  farms  on  half  shares. 

These  are  some  samples  of  the  Corn  Club  boys. 
Not  only  have  they  all  raised  big  crops,  but  the 
corn  from  each  of  these  record  crops  has  been 
sold  for  seed  to  surrounding  farmers  for  next 
year  at  as  high  as  #3  a  bushel,  and  each  of  the 
demonstration  acres  has  been  visited  by  an  aver- 
age of  100  farmers  who  wanted  pointers  on  how 
it  was  done. 

No  wonder  the  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  pleased.  It  is  the  biggest  stride 
toward  doubling  the  corn  crop  of  the  United 
States  that  has  yet  been  made.  It  has  interested 
more  of  the  younger  generation  in  farming  in  the 
South  than  ever  before,  and  the  idea  is  spreading. 

Dr.  Knapp,  the 
father  of  the  move- 
ment, drew  a  sigh  after 
the  boys  had  been  pho- 
tographed with  Sec- 
retary Wilson.  "How 
about  me?"  he  asked, 
with  a  look  of  satis- 
faction that  belied 
the  words.  "More 
work  next  year,  that's 
all." 

"But  I'll  tell  you," 
and  he  dropped  to  a 
confidential  tone, 
"Preach  'back  to  the 
farm'  all  you  want. 
But  just  show  the  boy 
that  he  can  make  more 
money  staying  on  the 
farm  than  he  can  going 
to  the  city,  and  you 
won't  have  to  do  any 
more  preaching." 
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VV  - 
case  o(  a  mu- 
I  i  g  n  a  u  t .  contagious 
disease,  he  report*  it  at 
once    to   the  proper 
authorities,  who  tale 
steps  to   prevent  it* 
I     spread  anil  to  forestall 
certain  disaster. 
\\  hen  a  plant  pest 
appears,   no  such 
 |     action  is  taken,  in 

,h_  K,„lm„  ^ri,  ,  ,„  most  cases,  until  it 
has  become  so  wide 
spread  as  to  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  stamp  it  out.  Fortunately 
many  plant  pests  confine  themselves  to  one 
genus  or  at  least  one  group,  as  the  chestnut 
blight,  the  pine  scale,  cunonymus  scale,  elm  leaf 
beetle,  etc.  Occasionally,  however,  such  om- 
nivorous feeders  as  the  gypsy  moth,  brown-tail 
moth,  and  tussock  moth  become  so  numerous 
that  they  defoliate  every  tree  and  shrub  for 
miles,  making  desolate  the  parks  and  forests 
and  killing  millions  of  trees. 

Most  of  these  pests  could  have  been  held  in 
check  without  any  difficulty  had  they  been 
discovered  sufficiently  early,  or  had  the  proper 
Steps  for  their  extermination  been  taken  imme* 
diately  upon  discovery.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  leaf-eating  insects  that  can  very  easily 
be  exterminated  by  a  stomach  poison  such  .is 
arsenic,  sprayed  upon  the  leaves.  More  diffi- 
cult to  reach  are  the  leaf  miners  and  the  bark 
and  wood  borers,  but  even  against  these,  certain 
measures  may  be  used. 

Among  the  latter  named  class  of  pests  is  the 
hickory  bark  borer,  which  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  vast  numbers  in  and  near  New  York 
City  and  has  already  killed  hundreds  of  fine 
hickory  trees.  The  beetle  is  present  in  Long 
Island,  about  forty  trees  having  been  killed  by- 
it  in  Prospect  Park.  Brooklyn.  In  the  New  York 
Zoological  Park.  I  found  only  five  infested 
specimens,  but  hundreds  have  been  killed  in 
Pelham  Bay  Park  and  north  of  the  city  line.  Just 
how  far  the  present  outbreak  extends  is  not 
known  at  the  present  time,  and  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  to  state  where  it  started.  No  doubt 
the  destruction  of  birds  by  foreigners,  small 
boys  and  marauding  cats  is  re- 
sponsible to  a  great  extent. 

Former  appearances  of  this  beetle, 
unless  checked  at  once,  have  always 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  fully  90  per 
cent,  of  all  the  hickories  within  the 
infested  area,  and  this  is  exactly 
what  is  bound  to  happen  again  un- 
less the  most  thorough  and  radical 
steps  are  taken.  In  1901  this  proved 
the  case  in  the  Genesee  Valley  over 
an  area  of  two  hundred  acres.  An 
idea  of  the  enormous  number  of 
larvse  found  in  some  of  the  trees 
may  be  formed  by  the  fact  that  a 
count  of  the  galleries  upon  a  piece 
of  the  trunk  half  a  square  foot  in 
area,  proved  that  612  larvae  had 
been  working  in  this  small  space. 

In  giving  a  description  and  life 
history  of  the  beetle,  I  can  do  no 
better  than  quote  from  a  work  by 
Dr.  E.  P.  Felt,  State  Entomologist 
of  New  York,  called  "Insects  Af- 
fecting Park  and  Woodland  Trees," 
and  from  a  letter  from  him  to  the  edi- 
tors of  Cou  ntry  Life  in  America. 
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"The  adtdt  insect  i»  a  small  brown  or  bl.uk 
beetle  aboui  one  I1I1I1  ol  .111  inch  in  length.  This 
species  is  more  easily  recognized  by  its  1  harai  ler- 
istic  work  in  hickories,  as  the  difference  between 
(he  adults  11I  the  various  forms  is  not  very  ap- 
parent tn  other  (Ii. 111  experts.  The  rrub  .  are 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  white 
with  brownish  heads  fend  powerful,  dark-colored 
jaws. 

"The  life  history  of  this  borer  may  be  sum- 
mari/.ed  .is  follows:  The  beetles  appeal  from 
the  last  of  June  anil  may- be  found  in  New  York 
State  up  to  the  middle  of  August.  They  bore 
jrOttOf  twills,  terminal  buds  and  green  nuts, 
evidently  for  food,  and  in  this  manner  they 
frequently  cause  the  wilting  of  the  leaves  anil 
the  death  of  twigs.  They  attack  the  bark  "I 
the  trunk  and  the  larger  branches  in  July,  each 
lein.de  making  a  vertical  gallery  an  inch  or 
more  in  length  along  the  sides  of  which  she 
deposits  in  small  notches  twenty  to  forty  or 
fifty  eggs. 

"Infestation  at  this  stage  is  indicated  by 
slight  borings,  both  brown  and  white,  lying 
MN  and  there  in  the  crevices.  The  early 
recognition  of  this  insect  at  this  time  is  quite 
important,  since  trees  or  portions  of  trees 
which  have  been  entered  should  be  cut  and 
burned  before  June  1st.  It  is  comparatively 
useless  to  apply  this  recommendation  to  trees 
or  portions  of  trees  showing  numerous  circular 
exit  holes  about  one-eiirht h  of  an  ini  Ii  in  diameter 
here  and  there  on  the  smooth  bark.  These 
latter  indicate  places  where  beetles  have  escaped 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  inner  bark  may  be 
almost  free  from  the  pests. 

"  It  is  practically  useless  to  leave  infested 
trees  or  branches  until  dead,  since  if  badly 
infected  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  months 
before  death  ensues  and  the  procedure  simply 
results  in  the  maturing  and  escape  of  thousands, 
possibly  millions  of  the  little  borers  capable  of 
attacking  other  trees.  The  fact  should  be 
emphasized  that  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to 
cut  the  infested  portions  of  the  tree,  but  that 
the  bark  should  be  removed  or  the  wood 
destroyed  by  burning  before  the  beetles  emerge 
in  June.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  pest 
takes  prolonged  flights,  evidenced  in  part  at 
least,  by  its  general  occurrence  over  extended 
areas.    Furthermore,  we  have  very  good  evi- 


dence to  show  that  an  allied  form,  op<  rat .ing 
in  fruit  1  reel,  ra»y  fly  considerable  distance!. 

"  The  parental  galleries  are  frequently  very 
regularly  placed  on  (he  tree  one  abovi  anotli'  1 
The  eggs  soon  hatch  and  the  grubs  work  in  the 
tissues,  at  first  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
primary  galleries,  bul  those  at  the  extremities 
soon  diverge  from  the  others  till  they  run  nearly 
parallel    with    the    wood    fibres.    The  larval 


Scene  In  Pelham  Bay  Park.  New  York,  last  winter.   All  of  the  white-banded  trees 
are  hickories  of  various  kinds  killed  by  the  hickory  bark  borer 


Muny  of  a  new  brood  can  be  killed  In  May  by  spray- 
IriK  with  arsenate  of  lead 

galleries  rarely  cross  each  other.  Winter  is 
passed  by  the  grubs  in  a  nearly  full-grown  con- 
dition. They  transform  to  pupae  the  last  of 
May  and  the  beetles  appear  a  month  later. 

"The  preliminary  signs  of  injury  are  exceed- 
ingly important  because  they  frequently  tell 
of  the  trouble  before  it  has  passed  the  remedial 
stage.  Wilting  leaves  and  dead  twigs  in  mid- 
summer are  the  principal  indications  of  the 
beetle's  work  though  this  is  not  usu- 
ally observed  till  the  trees  begin  to 
die  at  the  top  from  no  apparent 
cause." 

During  the  winter  months,  each 
of  the  horizontal  galleries  of  the 
previous  summer  and  fall  will  have 
its  end  occupied  by  a  larva.  If  the 
galleries  are  empty,  one  may  be  sure 
that  they  are  of  former  seasons  and 
that  the  adults  have  flown;  as  in- 
deed may  be  seen  by  the  numerous 
exit  holes  in  the  bark.  These  exit 
holes  appear  to  be  a  trifle  smaller 
than  those  through  which  the  adult 
enters,  and  are  found  scattered  pro- 
miscuously over  the  bark,  while  the 
entrances,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  are 
always  in  some  crevice  and  some- 
times difficult  to  locate.  The  beetle 
apparently  dislikes  to  drill  through 
the  hard  outer  bark,  or  it  may  be 
possible  that  it  wants  to  hide  its 
tunnel  entrances. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  review 
that  the  cycle  of  life  is  completed  in 
one  year,  which  means  rapid  breed- 
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Holes  through  hickory  bark  made  by  emerging  beetles 
during  the  previous  season 


ing.  Only  a  few  parent  insects  are  necessary  to 
kill  or  seriously  injure  a  tree,  because  the  de- 
struction of  the  cambial  layer  by  the  horizon- 
tal galleries  chokes  the  tree  as  effectually  as 
though  completely  girdled  with  an  axe. 

Apparently  all  species  of  hickory  are  alike 
to  this  anti-conservationist.  I  have  found  it 
to  attack  shagbark,  pignut  and  big-bud  trees 
with  absolute  impartiality,  and  as  the  adults 
are  said  to  fly  long  distances,  and  its  spread  is 
undoubtedly  aided  by  the  transportation  of 
infested  logs  and  cordwood  into  hitherto  unin- 
fested  districts,  the  pest  may  make  its  appear- 
ance in  almost  any  sections  where  there  are 
hickory  trees.  Should  it  reach  the  vast  number 
of  newly  established  pecan  orchards,  the  re- 
sulting damage  would  undoubtedly  be  enormous. 

This  hickory  bark  borer,  belonging  to  a  family 
{Scohtidcc)  of  notoriously  pernicious  habits 
and  numbering,  according  to  Kellog  in  "Insects," 
150  species  in  the  United  States,  causes  most 
of  the  insect  damage  to  the  American  Forests. 
Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot  has  estimated  this  to 
amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $1,000,000 
yearly.    The  red  cedar  and  various  pines,  oaks 


and  fruit  trees  are  among  those  commonly 
attacked  by  these  beetles. 

On  account  of  the  extreme  destructiveness 
of  this  pest,  every  owner  of  hickory  trees  in 
localities  where  the  beetle  is  known  to  exist 
should  closely  examine  them  for  holes  in  the 
bark;  using  a  scraper  or  guage  to  determine 
the  presence  of  the  galleries  under  the  bark. 
All  dead  or  badly  infested  trees  should  be  cut 
clown.  If  the  larvae  are  present,  the  bark 
should  be  peeled  and  burned  at  once  with  all 
the  brush  and  limbs  that  are  too  small  to  peel. 
Slightly  infested  trees  should  have  the  diseased 
limbs  or  even  spots  on  the  trunk  cut  out,  although 
it  is  barely  possible  that  certain  volatile  liquids, 
such  as  gasoline  or  carbon  bisulphide,  injected 
into  the  parental  tunnels  may  reach  and  kill  the 
larvae.  These  may  be  injected  with  an  ordinary 
oil  can,  using  a  tip  adapted  to  the  size  of  the 
burrow  and  sealing  the  orifice  after  the  injection 
is  made  with  hard  soap,  putty  or  similar  material. 
Undoubtedly  many  of  the  new  brood  can  be 
killed  by  spraying  at  the  proper  time  with 
stomach  poisons  as  Dr.  Felt  suggests.  Unless 
the  tree  in  question,  however,  is  a  very  valuable 
isolated  one,  I  would  advise  immediate  cutting 
down  and  burning. 

Dr.  Felt's  method  of  spraying  consists  in  the 
use  of  arsenate  of  lead,  using  4  pounds  (15  per 
cent,  arsenic  oxide)  to  50  gallons  of  water  about 


Trunk  of  a  dead  hickory  from  which  the  bark  has 
fallen,  showing  the  work  of  beetles 


the  middle  of  May  and  taking  special  pains  to 
cover  the  twigs  and  base  of  the  leaf  stalks.  This 
is  of  value  in  destroying  the  beetles  at  the  time 
they  begin  to  gnaw  their  way  into  the  twigs  and 
leaf  stalks.  A  moderate  power  spraying  outfit 
capable  of  delivering  a  one-quarter  or  perhaps 
three-eighths  inch  solid  stream  at  a  pressure  of 
100  pounds  or  more  would  make  it  possible  suc- 
cessfully to  spray  the  most  of  the  trees  from  the 
ground,  and  at  a  comparatively  slight  expense. 

Aside  from  spraying  with  poison  I  would 
suggest  the  advisability  of  experimenting  with 
a  thick  lime-sulphur  wash  or,  if  that  be  not 
available,  an  ordinary  lime  wash  to  which  salt 
has  been  added  to  increase  its  adhesive  proper- 
ties. This  application  should  be  made  to  the 
trunks  and  the  branches  the  latter  part  of  June 
or  early  in  July,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the 
crevices  with  a  material  which  would  be  dis- 
agreeable to  the  parent  insects  and  thus,  in 
large  measure,  ward  off  attack.  There  is 
evidence  to  show  that  similar  treatment  has  been 
very  successful  in  the  control  of  the  allied  fruit 
tree  bark  beetle,  and  I  therefore  suggest  testing 
it  out  with  this  hickory  pest. 

The  most  promising  lime-sulphur  wash  to 
be  used  against  the  hickory  bark  borer  is  a 
modification  of  the  so-called  Scott's  self-boiled 
lime  sulphur  wash.  This  is  made  by  using  8 
pounds  of  stone  lime  and  8  pounds  of  flowers  ol 


sulphur,  or  fine  sulphur  flour.  The  lime  should 
be  put  in  a  barrel  and  enough  water  poured 
on  it  almost  to  cover  it.  As  soon  as  it  begins 
to  slake,  add  the  sulphur,  previously  sifted  so 
as  to  break  up  the  lumps.  Frequent  stirring 
is  necessary  and  more  water  added  until  a  thin 
paste  is  formed.  This  combination  should  be 
allowed  to  cook  for  several  minutes  and  then 
it  may  be  diluted  to  about  twenty  gallons  and 
applied,  preferably  with  a  coarse  nozzle,  from 
the  ground  to  the  larger  limbs  and  trunk  of  the 
trees,  taking  special  pains  to  cover  the  upper 
portions  of  the  trunk. 

This  wash  has  not  been  tested  out  for  this 
purpose,  and  so  is  published  only  as  a  tentative 
recommendation  worthy  of  trial.  There  is, 
however,  reason  to  believe  that  excellent  results 
would  accrue,  since  the  experiments  of  Professor 
Gossard  against  an  allied  borer  in  fruit  trees 
have  been  very  satisfactory. 

In  making  a  lime  wash  it  is  simply  necessary 
to  secure  a  good  lime  which  will  slake  actively, 
leaving  a  little  sediment,  and  then  to  dilute  so 
that  it  will  spray  easily.  It  would  not  be  safe 
to  add  much  salt  to  applications  made  in  mid- 
summer. The  proportion  could  be  determined 
only  after  experimentation. 

Respecting  methods  of  spraying  these 
materials,  economy  would  render  it  necessary 
to  have  a  high  power  spraying  outfit  with  accom- 
panying hose  and  nozzles.  Probably  the  long, 
solid-stream  nozzle  recently  devised  by  those 
in  charge  of  the  gypsy  moth  work,  would  prove 
the  most  efficient,  since  the  applications  could 
be  made  very  rapidly  from  the  ground  and 
therefore  at  relatively  slight  cost. 

Above  all,  if  the  beetle  is  found  to  be  present 
on  your  property,  warn  others  and  instigate  a 
concerted  effort.  Do  not  let  your  neighbor 
send  to  you  healthy  specimen  insects  from  his 
infected  ones  and  vice  versa.  Harbor  no  bird- 
destroying  cats,  for  undoubtedly  the  wood- 
peckers and  other  insect  eaters  will  do  much  to 
keep  the  pest  in  check. 

That  prompt  cutting  is  entirely  effective  in 
preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease  was  proven 
absolutely  in  Belle  Isle  Park,  Detroit.  Here 
the  borer  was  discovered  at  work,  having  killed 
a  great  many  trees.  Prompt  cutting  and  burn- 
ing, thoroughly  done,  so  completely  extermin- 
ated the  beetle  in  one  spring  that  not  a  single 
additional  tree  died. 

By  vigorously  employing  the  above  remedies  in 
their  proper  time,  many  fine  hickories,  as  typi- 
cally American  as  the  bison  and  the  red  man,  since 
none  grow  wild  but  upon  North  American  soil, 
should  be  saved  from  following  the  chestnut  trees 
to  that  limbo  from  whence  no  tree  returneth. 


Inside  of  a  piece  of  hickory  bark  showing  galleries 
made  by  larvae 


The  orvhard  trees  yielded  a  small  quantity  of  fruit  the  third  year,  but  not  until       Pear  as  well  as  apple  trees  should  not  be  allow  d  to  kp.w  too  tall.    Note  th«-  drooping 
the  fourth  year  did  they  produce  like  this  branches  heavy  with  fruit  on  these  four-year-old  pear  trees 
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XI.  — HOW  A  PROFESSIONAL  MAN, WITHOUT  MEANS  AND  W  ITH  FAILING  HEALTH, 
TRANSFORM  I'D  TEN  ACRES  OF  RAW  IDAHO  TIMBER-LAND  INTO  A 
HOME  AND  A  LIVING,  AND  REGAINED  HIS  HEALTH   IN  THE  PROCESS 

By    CHARLES    S.    MOODY,    M.  D. 

(Editors'  Note  —  This  is  the  eleventh  in  a  series  of  articles  giving  the  personal  history  of  men  and  women  who  have  had  the  courage  to  break 
away  from  life  in  the  city  and  start  anexv  in  the  country.  The  stories  tell  of  the  difficulties  and  the  successes  and  just  how  the  start  was  made  and 
the  right  waged.     They  are  human  documents  calculated  to  be  an  inspiration  and  a  great  help  to  others  who  are  contemplating  taking  this  momentous  step.] 


JUST  ten  years  ago  now  I  sat  in  the  office 
of  a  friend,  an  eminent  specialist  in  a 
Western  city,  and  listened  to,  or  rather 
read,  my  verdict.  After  thumping  my  chest, 
listening  to  my  respiration  and  heart  action, 
and  inquiring  into  my  antecedents,  he  turned 
to  his  desk  and  wrote. 


R 


One  small  farm. 
Sig.  —  Live  on  it. 

Blank.  U.  D. 


This  he  handed  to  me  without  a  word.  I  took 
it.  glanced  at  it,  thanked  him,  and  retired. 

The  prescription  was  easy  to  write,  but  where 
was  the  apothecary  who  could  compound  it? 
I  returned  to  the  hotel  and  handed  it  to  Wisdom 
(Wisdom  is  my  wife);  she,  woman-like,  said: 

"Well,  that's  what  we  will  do." 

"Doubtless,"  I  responded,  "but  where  is  the 
money  coming  from  to  buy  the  farm,  and  how 
are  we  going  to  live  while  it  is  being  made  to 
produce?" 

She  shook  me  playfully  by  the  shoulders  and 
replied,  "Oh,  you  of  little  faith.  Has  there 
ever  been  a  time  in  our  lives  when  we  were  in  real 
need?    Has  there  not  always  been  some  way?" 


I  was  forced  to  admit  that  there  had  always 
been  some  way. 

Without  more  ado  we  set  about  filling  the 
prescription.  It  was  no  easy  task.  Small 
farms  there  were  in  plenty,  but  their  owners  were 
so  inconsiderate  as  to  want  cash  for  them.  We 
could  not  find  a  seller  who  was  willing  to  accept 
promises  in  lieu  of  coin  for  his  bit  of  earth. 

Finally  our  attention  was  directed  to  the 
timbered  region  where  we  eventually  located. 
There  was  to  be  found  land,  covered  with 
stumps  and  fallen  logs,  which  the  owners  were 
willing  to  sell  upon  a  very  small  deposit.  It 
was  a  very  small  deposit  that  we  tendered  in 
part  payment  of  ten  acres  of  land,  which,  to  the 
uneducated  eye,  did  not  look  very  promising 
from  an  agricultural  standpoint.  The  gentle- 
man who  sold  it  to  us,  however,  insisted  that 
beneath  the  mass  of  fallen  logs  and  tangled 
blackberry  vines  lay  as  fine  soil  as  ever  the  sun 
shone  upon.  It  was  the  best  we  could  do.  I 
was  resolved  to  take  the  medicine  my  friend 
had  prescribed,  bitter  though  it  might  prove. 

This  is  a  simple  tale  of  how  we,  without  money 
or  experience,  settled  upon  a  plot  of  raw  land  in 
a  new  country,  and  not  only  lived  but  managed, 
by  economy,  to  lay  by  a  little. 
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To  tell  this  tale  properly  I  must  take  you  back 
with  me  to  the  very  beginning  and  lay  bare 
facts  as  they  were.  When  we  finished  paying 
the  man  who  sold  us  the  place  our  available 
cash  capital  amounted  to  exactly  $16.  In 
addition  to  that  amount  we  possessed  clothing 
sufficient  for  the  year,  enough  household  furni- 
ture to  equip  our  dwelling  —  when  we  built 
one  —  and  a  small  stock  of  provisions  consist- 
ing principally  of  fruit  that  Wisdom  had  canned 
the  fall  previous. 

With  four  of  the  sixteen  dollars  I  bought  a 
tent  at  second  hand  which  I  erected  upon  the 
site  of  our  future  home.  The  remainder  of 
the  sum  was  expended  in  a  cross-cut  saw,  an 
axe,  sledge  and  wedges,  spade,  hoe,  rake,  and  a 
few  groceries.  When  these  were  all  brought 
to  the  tent  they  looked  very  inefficient  weapons 
with  which  to  combat  the  wolf  of  hunger.  I 
was  setting  out  upon  a  campaign  not  only  against 
hunger  but  also  against  a  more  insidious  enemy. 

It  would  be  untrue  were  I  to  tell  you 
that  I  faced  the  problem  without  quailing. 
There  were  times  when  my  heart  sank  within 
me  and  I  was  ready  to  throw  up  the  whole 
thing  and  return  to  my  profession.  At 
such  times  Wisdom  alwavs  came  in  with  her 
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The  orchard  in  early  spring.   Note  how  the  trees  have  been  headed  down  to  pre- 
vent too  tall  growth  and  subsequent  damage  by  high  winds 


While  the  trees  were  growing  and  before  the  limbs  were  large  enough  to  shade  the 
ground,  the  space  between  the  rows  was  used  for  strawberries  and  vegetables 


woman's  good  sense  and  restored  my  courage. 
In  front  of  the  tent  I  built  a  bower  of  green 
fir  boughs  and  beneath  this  we  set  up  the  cook- 
ing stove.  Several  packing  boxes  served  for 
cupboards,  another  for  a  dining  table.  There, 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  boughs,  we  ate  our 
humble  food  and  thanked  God  for  the  pure  air 
and  the  sunshine.  There  were  days  in  March 
and  April  when  it  rained,  and  even  flurries  of 
snow  came,  driving  us  into  the  tent,  but  the  sun 
always  struggled  through  the  clouds  and  smiled 
down  upon  us. 

My  first  task  was  to  clear  the  ground  about 
the  tent  for  a  garden.  At  first  I  intended  piling 
the  charred  logs  into  heaps  and  burning  them, 
but  it  did  not  happen  that  way. 

One  evening  a  man  came  by  and  halted  where 
I  was  at  work.    He  looked  me  over,  then  turned 
away  his  head,  osten- 
sibly to  expectorate  a 
quota  of  tobacco  juice, 
but  in  reality  to  smile. 

"What  you  goin'  t' 
do  with  them  logs?" 
he  asked. 

"Why,  burn  them," 
I  answered. 

"That's  jes'  what  I 
thought,"  he  replied. 
"Goin' t*  burn  th'  best 
lot  of  cedar  post  timber 
in  this  country." 

The  remark  came 
like  an  inspiration. 
"Why,  is  that  so? 
Where  can  I  dispose 
of  the  posts  if  I  should 
make  them?" 

"Well,  seein'  it's 
you,  I'll  take  'em  my- 
self. I'm  buyin'  posts 
jes'  now." 

The  Yankee  in  me 
came  out  instantly. 
"What  are  they 
worth?" 

"I'm  payin'  two 
cents  f'r  good  cedar 
posts,"  he  replied. 

In  short,  before  the  man  departed  we  had 
struck  a  bargain  that  I  should  make  all  the 
cedar  timber  up  into  posts,  for  which  I  was  to 
receive  two  cents  each  where  they  lay.  I 
learned  afterward  that  the  going  price  of  posts 
at  that  time  was  three  cents  each,  but  I  set  the 
loss  down  as  the  amount  paid  for  experience, 
I  have  found  that  we  generally  have  to  pay 
for  experience  and  I  considered  the  price 
in  this  instance  rather  cheap. 

I  had  never  had  any  experience  in  post  making 
or,  indeed,  in  any  form  of  woods  work.  My 
work  in  that  line  had  been  limited  to  making 
kindling  for  the  kitchen  fire  out  of  goods  boxes 


with  a  hatchet.  When  I  came  to  use  my  new 
saw  I  found  that  it  "pinched"  and  would  not 
cut  through  the  log.  In  my  ignorance  I  pon- 
dered over  this  misfortune  for  several  days, 
during  which  time  my  supply  of  posts  was  not 
being  greatly  increased.  In  fact  they  were  so 
limited  that  I  felt  ashamed  when  Wisdom  came 
out  to  see  me  at  work  andjlearn  how  I  was  faring. 

In  this,  too,  I  was  enlightened  by  one  of  the 
natives.  He  lived  only  about  five  miles  away 
and  dropped  over  one  afternoon  to  borrow  a 
hand  saw  and  exchange  gossip.  He  stood  watch- 
ing me  tugging  at  the  saw  for  a  few  minutes 
before  he  ventured  an  opinion.  Then  he 
suggested, 

"Why  in  thunderation  don't  you  set  that  saw? 
Then  it  will  cut." 

"Set  it?    How  do  vou  set  it?" 


A  rough  cabin  like  this  makes  a  very  comfortable  abiding  place  while  the  home  is  in  the  making  and  money 

is  not  plentiful 


He  informed  me  that  the  reason  my  saw  did 
not  cut  was  that  the  teeth  needed  spreading 
so  that  the  cutting  edge  would  be  wider  than 
the  back.  You  may  see  from  this  how  ignorant 
I  was  of  important  things. 

My  new  friend  returned  the  next  morning, 
bringing  his  "set"  and  showed  me  how  to  dress 
my  saw.  I  have  always  been  grateful  to  him 
for  the  knowledge. 

Before  April  gave  place  to  May  I  had  some 
two  thousand  bright  red  cedar  posts  piled  up 
in  handsome  array  upon  my  lot.  My  dealer 
hauled  them  away  and  handed  me  two  twenty- 
dollar  gold  coins,  the  first  fruits  of  my  labor. 


We  were  opulent;  that  night  we  sat  up  and 
planned  what  things  we  should  purchase  with 
our  wealth,  things  most  needful  to  our  enter- 
prise. I  was  for  investing  the  amount  in  fruit 
trees,  but  Wisdom  had  read  somewhere  that 
fruit  trees  should  be  plante3  in  the  fall;  then 
she  reminded  me  that  we  had  no  place  to  plant 
them  if  we  had  them.  She  insisted  upon 
buying  a  hand  cultivator  and  seeder,  and  as 
usual,  she  had  her  way. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  as  soon  as  we  settled 
upon  our  acres  I  had  written  one  of  our  senators 
for  seeds  for  planting.  Now,  a  great  deal  of 
sport  is  made  of  this  free  distribution  of  seeds, 
but  let  me  tell  you  that  in  our  case  it  was  a 
godsend. 

One  day  I  got  a  verbal  message  from  the  post- 
master at  the  little  office  down  the  lake  that 
there  was  a  "seed 
store  down  there  f'r 
me  an'  f'r  me  to  come 
an'  git  it."  Accord- 
ingly I  went  down  and 
carried  away  my  con- 
signment of  seeds. 
There  were  two  mail 
bags  full. 

I  had  cleared  a  plot 
of  ground  about  the 
tent  and  spaded  it  for 
planting.  The  time 
was  at  hand  for  seed- 
ing and  we  set  to 
work.  By  following 
the  directions  printed 
upon  the  packages  we 
were  able  to  make  fair 
headway,  only  we  suc- 
ceeded in  planting 
many  things  that  were 
not  suited  to  our  north- 
ern climate.  Upon 
the  whole,  however, 
we  did  very  well,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  had 
the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing our  garden  turning 
green  beneath  the  am- 
orous kisses  of  the  sun. 
After  the  garden  was  in  I  returned  to  my  post 
making.  I  had  grown  quite  expert  by  this  time 
and  turned  out  posts  like  an  old  hand.  In  time 
I  exhausted  all  the  cedar  timber,  leaving  a  great 
deal  of  pine  and  larch.  By  this  time  also  I 
had  learned  not  to  waste  anything.  I  turned 
in  and  manufactured  the  baser  timber  into 
cord  wood,  which  commanded  a  fair  price  on  the 
car  at  the  little  siding.  This  all  took  time,  and 
summer  was  beginning  to  ripen  into  autumn. 
Already  the  nights  were  becoming  chill  and 
there  was  an  airiness  about  the  tent  which 
warned  us  that  it  would  hardly  do  for  a  winter 
dwelling.    We    must    build    a    house.  With 
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limber  all  about  u*  the  natural  tlmu 
count  nut  imii'  nl  Ingn,  I'ui  somehow 
a  k>K  house,  mini-  must  ho  of  lumber 
Not  many  mill-*  iwft)  .1  hull'  sawmill  f  row  ltd 

in. I  wrestled  with  tin*  great  pine  log*  tlonlrvl 
down  in  ii  |»  tin-  I  a  k «- .  Tin-  proprietor  wanted 
n  iv  needed  In*  account*  adjusted.  In 
my  tri.  Inn.'  day*  I  had  i  n*t  rue  t  cd  the  youth 
ol  my  country  school*  in  the  mysteries  of  single 
and  ilouhlr  cut ry .  I  applied  to  him  and  was 
given  the  jnli  of  straightening  out  hi*  ledger. 

1'hc  tank  wa*  harder  than  making  post*,  bill  I 
look  it  out  uiutrr  the  arbor  where  I  could  look 
up  and  nee  ihe  sunshine,  and  sec  the  ga  rden 
grow,  and  (here  I  w  rent  led  with  the  talk  until 
the  good  man  could  actually  tell  who  owed  hint 
and  whom  lie  owed.  Kor  thin  1  wan  paid  in 
rough  lumber  sufficient  to  build  a  nmall  house. 
Me  even  drew  the  lumbtf  for  me,  using  one  of 
hm  logging  teams  for  the  task. 

The  hardware  we  bought  at  the  country  store, 
paying  for  it  with  the  products  of  our  garden. 
I  very  much  fear  that  house  would  not  have 
served  as  a  model  for  either  an  architect  or  a 
builder.  It  was  a  primitive  structure,  but  when 
we  moved  into  it  we  wen-  ,i<  happv  as  though 
it  were  a  baronial  hall.  There  were  two 
rooms  each  1  :  feet  square,  a  door  in  the  south 
end.  two  windows  in  the  side  and  one  in  the 
north  end.  The  walls  were  rough,  the  floor  no 
better,  the  door  I  made  myself,  choosing  the 
jtruxithcst  boards  for  the  purpose.  It  had  no 
lock,  for  what  need  had  we  of  links  and  bolts.' 
Neither  had  it  a  chimney,  but  a  round  opening 
in  the  roof  through  which  the  stove  pipe  ran, 
also  through  which  the  rain  descended  when  it 
rained.  Bless  the  Sunday  newspaper;  a  year's 
subscription  to  one  supplied  the  paper  for  our 
walls.  These  Wisdom  decorated  with  bright 
pictures  clipped  from  magazines.  Do  not, 
I  bey  you,  smile  in  derision  at  our  ideas  «sf  art. 
Perhaps  our  ideas  are  as  exalted  as  your  own. 


Winter  fishing.   An  opening  In  the  Ice  above 
spot,  makes  the  best  fishing-ground 
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The  present  house  In  the  midst  of  blossoming  fruit  trees.    "All  in  all.  there  are  meaner 
ways  of  spending  life  than  upon  a  frontier  ranch  in  the  wilderness" 


W  1  loved  color  and  wen-  lain  In  leed  tli.il  luve 
with  those  thing*  which  came  In  nut  hand; 
then  too,  a  Ki- 1 1 1 1  >I  .1 11 1 1 1  would  have  lieen  mil  ol 
place  upon  that  wall. 

Our  hardy  vegetables  throve  amu/.ingly. 
Thai  autumn  we  garnered  enough  polutoes, 
turnips,  and  cabbage* 

to  nuppK  olll  need 
for  the  w  inter,  besides 
having  several  sack', 
of  each  for  market 
Our  own  supply  I 
stored  away  in  an 
earth  cellar  built 
behind  the  house. 
It  is  astonishing  how 
few  things  one  rcallv 
needs  in  this  world. 
Mad  I  been  told  a 
year  previous  that 
the  human  family 
could  subsist  and  en- 
joy good  health  041 
the  simple  fare  that 
traced  our  daily  table 
I  would  not  have 
credited  the  state- 
ment. A  deer  strayed 
in  range  of  my  rifle 
MM  day  while  I  was 
pltMfling  about  in  the 
woods,  and  later  a 
small  bear  happened 
along.  Both  were 
served  that  winter 
upon  our  table  in 
sundry  stews  gar- 
nished with  vegetables.  The  late  summer 
bfOOfht  an  abundance  of  berries,  great  purple 
dewberries,  bursting  with  sweetness,  and  dark 
hm  kleberries,  than  which  there  is  no  finer  fruit. 
Just  before  the  snows  came  we  planted  our 

first  trees,  har- 
dy apples,  and 
pears,  and 
plums.  Peaches 
and  other  less 
hardy  fruits  we 
did  not  at- 
tempt. Wis- 
dom set  out 
two  long  rows 
of  smaller 
fruits,  on  cither 
side  of  the  path 
leading  down 
to  the  spring. 
I  must  not  for- 
get the  rhubarb 
that  she  plant- 
ed about  the 
spring. 

Winter  came 
and  with  it  the 
snow.  Ah,  you 
who  can  see 
only  the  soiled 
snow  of  the 
smoky  city- 
should  have 
been  with  us 
there  and 
watched  the 
great,  white, 
feathery  flakes 
come  drifting 
down  and  bury 
the  earth  in 
their  samite. 
We  loved  the 
winter,  Wisdom 
and  I,  for  it 
drew  us  nearer 
together.  Shut 
in  as  we  were, 
"the  world  for- 
getting and  by 
the  world  for- 
got," we  grew 
to  know  each 
other  better. 
Grew    to  see 


nest.    Then  auolhci 


shallow 


qualilie  .  111  -  ai  Ii  othi  I  I  Jj.it  w<  did  uol  de-am 
existed. 

I   w  .v.  I11  id  1 . 1 1 1   I  h.i  1   wind  i  |.,|,.,i  i,(  |,«  , 

form.  The  depth  of  nnow  pievenlcd  my  woik- 
illg  in  the  1  tearing,  and  I  fated  monllm  .,(  jt||e 

inspiration  came.  The 
lake  was  filled  with 
fiih — great  trout  and 
smaller  white  fish. 
The  few  tattlers 
caught  enough  (<.i 
their  own  use,  but 
never  supposed  that 

they    mij/|jt     have  a 

market  value.  I  com- 
municated with 
dealers  in  the  city 
and  found  that  I 
could  dispose  of  all  I 
could  secure.  M  y 
work  for  the  winter 
was  cut  out.  The 
only  method  of  cap- 
turing the  fish  was 
by  hook  and  line.  An 
opening  in  the  ice 
above  a  shallow  spot 
furnished  the  most 
favorable  fishing 
ground.  I  con- 
structed a  small 
house  on  runners, 
equipped  it  with  a 
stove,  rigged  up  my 
tackle,  and  went  to 
work.  The  white  fish 
traveled  in  great 
schools  and  often  when  the  day  was  done  I  had 
over  a  hundred  pounds  ready  to  place  upon  my 
hand  sled  and  drag  home.  It  was  not  pleasant 
work,  especially  the  cleaning,  but  when  necessity 
drives  man  may  do  many  things  unpleasant. 

The  second  year  the  berry  bushes  began  to 
bring  returns,  and  the  third  year  we  gathered 
a  small  quantity  of  fruit  from  the  orchard  trees. 
I  had  a  great  deal  to  learn  about  horticulture 
—  have  yet,  for  that  matter.  I  allowed  my  trees 
to  grow  too  tall  and  a  high  wind  in  the  late 
fall  of  the  fourth  year  leveled  a  number  of 
them  to  the  ground.  I  reset  them  and  next 
spring  removed  their  tops  and  the  points  of  the 
larger  limbs.  While  the  trees  were  growing  and 
before  they  had  sufficient  spread  of  limbs  to  ob- 
scure the  ground  we  used  the  space  between  the 
rows  for  vegetables,  potatoes  principally. 

Of  course  we  tried  poultry.  Who  does  not? 
For  a  number  of  years  it  was  not  a  success. 
The  fowls  throve  amazingly,  but  feed  was  an 
item.  We  raised  no  wheat  of  course,  and  that 
brought  in  was  quite  expensive.  The  eggs 
brought  a  good  price,  but  it  only  required  a 
little  calculation  to  ascertain  that  each  egg  cost 
us  more  than  it  brought  even  at  the  highest 
market.  Sadly  we  consigned  our  hens  to  the 
pot  and  did  not  attempt  poultry  raising  again 
until  I  had  acquired  another  ten  acres  of  land 
on  which  to  raise  feed  for  them. 

At  the  close  of  the  sixth  year  our  bank  ac- 
count, kept  by  Wisdom  in  a  baking-powder  can, 
had  increased  to  such  an  alarming  extent  that 
we  decided  to  build  a  more  commodious  resi- 
dence. After  a  deal  of  planning  we  decided  upon 
four  rooms  and  a  pantry.  Another  sawmill 
had  moved  in  by  this  time  and  we  were  able  to 
procure  lumber,  not  only  nearer  home,  but 
planed  as  well.  The  first  house  had  been  built 
of  rough  boards  entirely.  A  carpenter  was 
employed  to  aid  in  the  work.  Wisdom  in- 
sisted that  while  my  ideas  upon  many  things 
could  not  be  excelled,  when  it  came  to  sawing 
a  board  they  were  decidedly  on  the  bias. 

The  old  house  was  made  to  do  duty  as  a  wood 
house  and  we  moved  into  the  new  dwelling, 
with  real  wall  paper  on  its  walls. 

Thus  we  lived.  While  we  were  not  wealthy, 
nor  ever  would  be,  we  were  happy  and  con- 
tented, greater  riches  than  heaps  of  gold  or 
jewels  fine.  We  owed  not  any  man,  nor  were 
we  longing  to  attain  the  topmost  round  of  am- 
bition's ladder. 

All  in  all,  there  are  meaner  ways  of  spending 
life  than  upon  a  frontier  ranch  in  the  wilderness. 


Sloping,  velvety  lawns,  magnificent  trees,  extensive  gardens,  and  a  house  of  architectual  beauty  are  the  important  features  of  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Country  Club. 
Ultimately  the  membership  will  be  one  thousand,  six  hundred  now  being  enrolled,  including  a  dozen  lady  members 


THE  MOST  ELABORATE  COUNTRY  CLUB  IN  AMERICA 

By  PHIL  M.  RILEY 
Photographs  by  Louis    H.  Dreyer 


AMONG  the  several  features  for  which  New 
York  State  may  justly  claim  distinction 
may  be  mentioned  the  Sleepy  Hollow 
Country  Club,  organized  early  this  spring  by 
wealthy  New  York  men.  Its  home  is  "  Woodlea," 
the  magnificent  estate  formerly  owned  by  Mrs. 
Elliot  F.  Shepard,  situated  thirty  miles  north  of 
New  York  at  Scarborough-on-the-Hudson. 

Club  and  home  features  are  here  combined 
more  intimately  than  has  ever  been  done  before. 
In  fact,  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  approaches 
that  of  a  house  party,  except  that  members  pay 
for  their  entertainment.  Only  by  making  use 
of  a  residence  could  this  result  have  been 
achieved,  yet  no  club  could  possibly  afford 
to  make  the  outlay  necessary  to  develop  an 
estate  and  building  such  as  "Woodlea,"  which 
is  valued  at  over  $1,500,000. 

The  house  itself  ranks  among  the  foremost 
efforts  of  McKim,  Mead  &  White,  the  well- 
known  architects.  It  is  an  imposing  three- 
story  structure  of  brick  with  stone  trim  in  the 
style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  stands 
on  rising  ground  where  it  commands  a  sweeping 
view  up  and  down  the  Hudson  nearby.  Un- 
doubtedly the  two  most  striking  architectural 
features  are  the  magnificent  porte-cochere  which 


is  used  as  the  main  entrance,  and  a  superb 
terrace  adjoining  the  opposite  'side  of  the  build- 
ing and  overlooking  the  gardens. 

No  specially-designed  house  could  be  better 
suited  for  use  as  a  country  club.  Altogether 
there  are  seventy-four  rooms  with  all  necessary 
and  most  up-to-date  appointments.  Across 
the  front  of  the  house  stretch  the  main  salon, 
the  library,  and  dining-room.  All  are  inter- 
connecting and  command  a  delightful  view  of 
the  Hudson.  Two  hundred  persons  can  be 
seated  at  small  tables  in  the  dining-room,  and 
the  kitchen  and  pantry  arrangements  are  ample 
to  serve  that  number. 

On  the  second  and  third  floors  there  are  eigh- 
teen large  double  bedrooms  with  baths  attached, 
and  twenty-one  smaller  bedrooms  especially 
suitable  for  bachelors  stopping  at  the  club- 
house for  a  night  at  a  time. 

As  a  club,  the  Shepard  house  remains  prac- 
tically the  same  as  when  a  home.  The  lease 
includes  all  the  tasteful  furniture,  the  beautiful 
tapestries,  rugs,  and  many  other  art  treasures. 

This  rare  architectural  gem  stands  in  a  wonder- 
ful green  setting  of  thirty  acres,  made  up  of 
sloping  velvety  lawns;  magnificent  trees  and 
attractive  shrubs;  an  Italian  garden  of  unusual 


extent  and  beauty  with  its  fountain  basin, 
formal  flower  beds  and  vine-clad  pergola;  and 
a  charming  little  lake  tucked  away  among  the 
rolling  hills.  To  furnish  the  necessary  element 
of  outdoor  recreation,  several  tennis  courts 
have  been  prepared  and  an  eighteen-hole  golf 
course  is  about  to  be  laid  out,  for  which  the 
country  is  well  suited. 

The  whole  aspect  of  the  place  is  that  of  one 
of  the  great  ancestral  domains  of  England.  At 
the  entrance  there  are  two  picturesque  lodges  and 
gateways  from  which  a  broad  avenue  leads  to  the 
house,  while  excellent  roads  and  shady  foot- 
paths thread  the  grounds  in  several  directions, 
the  spacious  stables  being  one  of  the  objective 
points.  Here  are  provided  accommodations 
for  two  hundred  automobiles.  These  buildings 
are  fireproof  and  have  been  furnished  with 
every  modern  convenience  essential  to  a  well- 
equipped  garage. 

With  its  palatial  building,  magnificent  lo- 
cation and  charming  grounds,  its  outdoor 
recreations  and  the  beauty  of  the  motor  trip 
from  New  York  to  it,  "Woodlea"  may  rightly 
claim  the  honor  of  constituting  the  most  re- 
markable and  elaborate  country  club  estate  in 
America,  if  not  in  the  world. 


The  house  itself  is  an  imposing  three-story  structure  of  brick  with  stone  trim  in      A  superb  terrace  on  one  side  of  the  house  overlooks  the  Italian  garden  with  its 
the  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  fountain  basin,  formal  flower  beds,  and  pergola 
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Here  the  masses  of  green  on  every  hand  serve  to  draw  attention  to  the  real  picture     The  idea  of  this  vista  from  the  house  to  the  greenhouses  is  much  like  that  abovj 
which  lies  about  the  picturesque  little  log  pergola  except  that  the  pergola  which  frames  it  is  covered  with  clematis 
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The 

New  Sport 
op  Plying 


CONDUCTED    BY    PHILIP    WAKE  MAN  WILCOX 


HOW  I  WON  THE  BARON  DE 
FOREST  PRIZE 

MY  FIRST  experience  as  an  aviator  took 
place  one  day  during  the  latter  part 
of  October,  1910.  To  me  this  was  a 
most  eventful  day,  because  on  that  morning, 
without  any  preliminary  practice,  I  secured  my 
brevet,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  took 
up  a  passenger.  This  occurred  on  a  Monday, 
and  on  the  following  Saturday  I  attempted  to 
win  the-^English  Michelin  cup,  offered  for  the 
longest  flight  in  England  during  the  year  of 
1910.  Up  to  that  time  the  record  was  held 
by  Mr.  Cody,  who  had  flown  94  miles,  but  I 
broke  this  record  by  a  flight  of  three  hours  and 
twelve  minutes,  in  which  I  covered  a  distance 
of  107!  miles. 

I  then  determined  to  attempt  to  win  the 
Baron  De  Forest  prize  of  £4000,  which  was 
offered  to  the  English  aviator  who  should 
fly  for  the  longest  distance  from  England  in  an 
English-built  machine  during  the  year  1910. 
The  distance  was  to  be  taken  between  the 
starting-point  and  the  landing-point,  and  in- 
cluded in  this  must  be  a  flight  across  the  English 
Channel.  There  were  a  number  of  aviators, 
including  Messrs.  Claude  Grahame-White,  Gris- 
wold,  and  Robert  Lorraine,  who  had  already 
pitched  their  tents  at  Dover  in  preparation  for 
attempting  to  win  this  prize,  but  as  I  have 
always  been  somewhat  of  a  mechanic,  and 
realizing  the  importance  of  having  everything 
shipshape  before  starting,  I  could  not  reconcile 
myself  to  working  in  a  tent.  Instead  I  located 
my  machine  at  Eastchurch,  about  thirty  miles 
away,  where  I  could  get  a  proper  hangar  and  good 
working  facilities.  I  also  had  another  reason 
for  locating  at  Eastchurch.  The  aviators  at 
Dover  argued  that  under  at  all  favorable  con- 
ditions they  could  at  least  cover  the  twenty 
miles  required  to  cross  the  channel  before  any- 
thing happened  to  their  machines,  so  that  they 
would  not  be  likely  to  fall  into  the  water;  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  seemed  to  me  that  in  the 
thirty-mile  trip  to  Dover  from  Eastchurch  I 


would  have  ample  time  to  test  out  my  motor  and 
machine,  so  that  I  would  really  have  a  better 
chance  to  cross  than  the  other  men.  If  any- 
thing should  be  radically  wrong  with  the  motor 
or  aeroplane  I  would  surely  discover  it  before 
the  thirty  miles  had  been  covered. 

About  this  time  we  were  having  very  strong 
southeast  winds,  which  were  directly  opposite 
to  my  proposed  route,  so  for  a  fortnight  I  had  to 
content  myself  with  only  a  ten-minute  flight. 
On  December  15th  the  winds  were  so  strong 
that  the  tents  of  the  aviators  at  Dover  were  all 
blown  down,  completely  wrecking  Lorraine's 
and  Griswold's  machines  and  damaging  Graham- 
White's.  But  on  December  18th  there  was  a 
fifteen-mile  breeze  from  the  northwest  and  I 
decided  to  make  my  attempt  then. 

At  8:20  a.  m.  everything  was  in  readiness, 
my  tanks  filled  for  a  seven-hour  journey,  and  the 
instruments,  including  the  barograph,  compass, 
and  inclination  meter,  adjusted.  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  rising,  owing  to  the  great  amount 
of  weight  I  was  carrying  and  the  fact  that  the 
wind  was  at  my  back,  so  in  order  to  reach  a  high 
enough  altitude  to  clear  the  hills  near  East- 
church I  was  forced  to  turn  my  machine  into 
the  wind.  As  I  rose  the  wind  increased  steadily 
until,  at  an  altitude  of  500  feet,  I  estimated 
that  it  was  blowing  with  a  velocity  of  about 
thirty-five  miles  per  hour. 

Before  starting  I  had  calculated  the  approxi- 
mate time  required  to  arrive  at  the  various  stages 
of  my  journey,  and  was  therefore  very  much 
surprised  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  hour  to 
find  myself  flying  over  Dover. 

Here  awaited  me  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sights  that  I  have  ever  witnessed.  I  was  at  an 
elevation  of  about  1 200  feet  at  the  time,  and 
far  below  me  spread  out  were  the  high  chalk 
cliffs  of  Dover,  the  wonderful  harbor,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  sailing  vessels  and  huge 
warships,  and  the  spider-web  streets  of  the  city 
tself. 

The  day  was  a  trifle  cloudy,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  see  more  than  about  three  miles 
ahead  while  crossing  the  Channel.    I  had  figured 


that  it  would  require  about  thirty-five  minutes 
to  make  the  flight  across,  but  it  was  only  eighteen 
minutes  before  I  discovered  the  white  line  of  the 
waves  breaking  on  the  shore  of  France,  just 
west  of  Gris  Xey.  This  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  strength  of  the  wind,  driving  me  on  so 
fast  that  I  was  covering  the  country  at  a  speed 
in  excess  of  sixty  miles  an  hour. 

From  the  beginning  I  had  experienced  difficulty 
with  my  compass,  which  seemed  to  show  a  much 
greater  interest  in  the  magneto  of  my  engine 
than  in  the  North  Pole,  so  LJound  it  necessary 
to  find  some  other  means  of  determining  my 
course.  Until  I  had  passed  Dover  the  sun  made 
an  excellent  guide,  but  when  suddenly  it  became 
obscured  by  clouds  I  decided  to  fly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind.  As  the  wind  veered  slightly 
while  I  was  flying  my  ultimate  course  was  some- 
what crescent-shaped  and  consequently  I  lost 
considerable  distance  thereby. 

This  change  in  the  direction  also  led  me  out 
of' my  predetermined  course,  so  that  instead  of 
flying  over  flat  ground  I  went  over  the  Ardennes 
district,  which  is  quite  hilly,  and  this  added  to 
the  difficulty  of  flying  owing  to  the  uneven  winds. 
It  became  exceedingly  difficult  at  times  to  manage 
my  machine.  This  lasted  for  about  an  hour, 
continually  getting  worse;  in  fact,  it  was  so  bad 
that  while  flying  over  a  small  village  at  an  ele- 
vation of  700  feet  my  machine  suddenly  turned 
over  sidewise  and  dropped  like  lead  for  about 
200  feet  before  I  was  able  to  regain  my  equi- 
librium. I  then  decided  to  wait  a  little  longer, 
and  if  the  air  currents  did  not  improve,  to  alight. 
At  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  it  became  so  difficult 
to  manage  the  machine  that  I  thought  it  best  to 
land  at  the  next  town.  I  soon  spied  a  village, 
and  picking  out  a  grass  meadow  which  appeared 
to  offer  a  good  landing-place,  I  made  for  it. 
As  the  wind  was  blowing  very  hard,  I  had  to 
turn  the  machine  facing  into  it,  and  as  I  got 
nearer  I  could  see  that  the  machine  was  unable 
to  make  any  headway  against  it  and  was  ap- 
parently moving  backward.  However,  as  I 
came  down  the  wind  became  less  and  I  landed 

{Continued  on  page  50) 


Tom  Sopwith.  the  young  English  aviator  who  is  now  in  this  country  working  on       Sopwith  in  his  Howard  Wright  machine  returning  to  Nassau  Boulevard  after  his 
the  problems  of  passenger  carrying  successful  flight  over  the  Olympic  in  New  York  harbor 
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CONDUCTKI)    BY    RYLAND    P  MADISON 


TWO-CYCLE  AND  FOUR-CYCLE 
MOTORS 

BECAUSE  two-cycle  motors  have  been  used 
extensively  in  motor  boats  for  many 
years  and  arc  simple  and  reliable  in 
operation,  many  persons  arc  puzzled  to  under- 
stand why  this  type  of  motor  is  not  more  ex- 
tensively used  in  automobiles  instead  of  the 
almost  universal  four-cycle  motor.  And  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  hear  men  say  that  while 
they  know  the  theory  of  the  four-cycle  engine, 
they  do  not  have  an  equally  clear  understanding 
of  the  principles  of  operation  of  the  two-cycle 
motor. 

In  order  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
types  may  be  grasped  readily,  it  is  necessary  to 
review  briefly  the  theory  of  the  internal  combus- 
tion engine.  The  cylinder  may  be  likened  to 
the  barrel  of  a  gun,  the  piston  to  the  projectile 
and  the  charge  of  gas  to  the  explosive.  When 
the  charge  is  ignited  by  an  electric  spark,  com- 
bustion is  practically  instantaneous,  the  enor- 
mous heat  developed 
suddenly  expands  the 
air  contained  in  the 
combustion  chamber 
and  raises  the  pressure 
many  fold.  This  pres- 
sure drives  the  piston 
toward  the  open  end 
of  the  cylinder  just  as 
a  projectile  is  driven 
through  the  bore  of  a 
gun  toward  the  muz- 
zle. But  the  piston  is 
arrested  in  its  motion 
when  the  crank,  to 
which  it  is  secured  by 
a  connecting  rod, 
reaches  the  extreme 
limit  of  its  movement 
away  from  the  cylin- 
der. The  motion  given 
to  the  crank  shaft  by 
the  piston  and  con- 
necting rod  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  flywheel 
attached  to  the  crank- 
shaft and  is  converted 
into  rotary  motion. 
The  momentum  ac- 
quired by  the  heavy 
flywheel  causes  the 
crankshaft  to  continue  to  revolve  after  the 
force  of  the  charge  has  been  expended,  and 
after  the  crank  has  passed  the  outward  or  bot- 
tom dead  centre  it  begins  its  return  movement 
toward  the  original  point,  forcing  the  piston 
back  into  the  cylinder  as  the  ball  or  shot  in  a 
muzzle-loading  musket  or  shotgun  is  rammed 
home  with  a  ramrod. 

Because  the  motion  of  the  piston  on  the  com- 


bustion or  power  stroke  is  stopped  before  the 
piston  leaves  the  open  end  of  the  cylinder, 
the  cylinder  remains  filled  with  burned  gases 
which  must  be  driven  out  before  a  fresh  charge 
is  admitted.  There  arc  two  common  ways  of 
accomplishing  this.  One  is  to  open  a  valve  in' 
the  head  of  the  cylinder  by  mechanical  means, 
as  by  a  camshaft  and  push  rod,  and  allow  the 
returning  piston  to  push  the  exhaust  gas  out. 
The  other  is  to  provide  a  valvclcss  port  in  the 
side  of  the  cylinder  which  will  be  uncovered 
automatically  by  the  piston  when  ncaring  the 
end  of  the  combustion  or  working  stroke,  allow- 
ing the  burned  gases  to  escape  through  this  open 
port  until  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  is  reduced 
nearly  to  atmospheric.  The  first  method  be- 
longs to  the  four-cycle  motor  and  the  other  to 
the  two-cycle  motor.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
same  stage  of  readiness  for  a  fresh  charge  has 
been  reached  in  two  strokes  —  out  and  in,  or 
power  and  idle  —  by  the  former  and  in  one  stroke 
by  the  latter. 

The  next  step  is  to  admit  the  fresh  charge. 


PIG.  1 

Explosion  in  the  cylinder 
ginning  of  the  working 


FIG.  2 

and  be-  Exhaust  port  opens:  gas  is  now 
stroke  compressed  in  the  crankcase 


This  is  usually  a  gaseous  mixture  of  gasoline 
vapor  and  air,  commingled  in  the  carbureter 
and  passages  before  it  is  delivered  to  the  cylinder. 
In  the  four-cycle  engine  it  is  introduced  at  the 
head  of  the  cylinder  through  an  inlet  valve, 
which  is  preferably  opened  mechanically  but 
may  be  opened  automatically  against  a  spring 
b>r  suction.  The  suction  is  created  by  the  pis- 
ton, which,  after  reaching  the  end  of  its  return 
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or  exhaust  stroke,  begins  a  second  outward  or 
suction  stroke  under  the  momentum  of  the  fly- 
wheel, leaving  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  cylinder 
behind  it.  Into  this  vacuum  rushes  the  fresh 
gas  from  the  carbureter  until  the  piston  comes 
to  rest  again  at  the  outward  dead  centre  of  the 
crank  when  the  cylinder  is  fully  charged.  This 
is  the  end  of  the  third  stroke. 

The  charge  is  not  fired  at  this  stage  because 
the  piston  is  already  as  far  out  as  it  can  go. 
Furthermore,  the  gas  is  at  atmospheric  pressure 
or  slightly  below  it  and  a  small  quantity  of 
gas  occupies  a  relatively  large  space.  To 
get  the  most  effective  results  of  expansion  follow- 
ing combustion  it  is  necessary  to  compress  the  gas 
in  the  cylinder  to  from  60  to  80  or  more  pounds 
per  square  inch.  This  is  done  by  the  piston 
on  its  second  return  stroke  —  in  the  four-cycle 
motor  —  the  energy  stored  up  in  the  mass  of 
the  flywheel  in  the  form  of  momentum  providing 
the  necessary  power.  When  the  piston  has 
finished  the  compression  stroke  —  which  is  its 
fourth  —  the  cycle  of  operation  is  complete,  the 
second  charge  is  fired 
and  a  new  cycle  begins. 

In  the  two-cycle  mo- 
tor, on  the  contrary, 
the  fresh  charge  is  ad- 
mitted at  the  end  of 
the  first  or  power 
stroke  immediately 
after  the  exhaust  port 
has  been  partially  un- 
covered and  while  the 
crank  is  passing  over 
the  outward  or  bottom 
dead  centre.  The  cyl- 
inder is  still  filled  with 
burned  gases,  how- 
ever, under  some  pres- 
sure and  there  can  be 
no  suction  as  the  pis- 
ton is  already  at  the 
outward  limit  of  its 
stroke.  Consequently, 
it  is  necessary  to  force 
the  fresh  gas  in  under 
pressure.  The  required 
pressure  is  obtained  by 
aspirating  the  gas  from 
the  carbureter  into  the 
tightly  closed  crankcase 
under  suction  created 
by  the  piston  on  its  re- 
turn or  inward  stroke  and  then  allowing  the 
piston  to  compress  the  mixture  slightly  in  the 
crankcase  on  the  next  outward  stroke.  A  check 
valve  prevents  the  gas  from  escaping  from  the 
crankcase  through  the  carbureter.  The  gas  then 
rushes  from  the  crankcase  below  the  piston 
through  a  by-pass  and  the  opened  port  in  the 
cylinder  wall  into  the  cylinder  above  the  piston. 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


FIG.  5 

Inlet  port  opens:  compressed  gas 
now  enters  cylinder  from  crankcase 


CONDUCTED   BY   BRADFORD  BURNHAM 


COMMUTING  BY  MOTOR-BOAT 


W 


HEN  a  fellow 
has  been  en- 
joying a  mix- 
ture of  tobacco  and 
warm  starlight,  di- 
gested while  in  a  near- 
horizontal  position  up- 
on the  cockpit  cushions 
of  a  thirty-five  footer, 
swinging  gently  at  anchor  this  evening  in  New- 
port's famous  harbor,  he  doesn't  feel  exactly 
like  going  into  his  cabin,  lighting  the  swinging 
lamps,  and  turning  to  on  an  article  about 
laying  up  boats  for  the  winter.  And  he's 
not  going  to,  either;  for  just  two  reasons.  First, 
contrary  to  general  custom,  October  is  not  the 
month  for  laying  up,  unless  one  is  broke  or  tired 
of  motor-boating.  The  motor-boat  season,  for 
the  enthusiast,  can  be  made  pretty  nearly  as 
long  as  the  automobile  roadster's,  and  without 
undue  discomfort.  October  invariably  con- 
tains some  of  the  finest  motor-boating  days  of 
the  whole  year  —  days  when  the  sea  is  as  calm, 
and  as  blue,  almost,  as  in  mid-ocean  —  and  crisp, 
brief  evenings  that  make  one  glad  to  be  alive, 
when  one  may  turn  in  early  in  a  snug,  well  venti- 
lated cabin  which  may  be  variously  heated  simply 
and  inexpensively  according  to  the  genius  and 
taste  of  the  motor-boat  man.  And,  second,  I 
am  not  going  to  write  about  hauling  out  for 
the  winter,  because  it  has  all  been  told  before, 
and  the  methods  haven't  been  improved.  I 
refer  you,  therefore,  to  the  numbers  of  this  and 
other  magazines  of  a  year,  and  two,  three,  or 
more  years  ago,  for  full  and  explicit  information. 
Instead  I  will  tell  you  of  a  means  by  which 


Commuting  by  motor-boat  is  really  not  so  fan- 
ciful as  it  sounds.    Thousands  of  people  of  all 
classes  of  humanity  and  of  all  varieties  of  voca- 
tion habitually  make  use  of  their  boats  in  this 
way.    A  doctor  I  know,  half  of  whose  practice 
is  in  a  neighboring  town  to  the  one  in  which 
he  lives,  had  a  boat  built  for  him  expressly  that 
he  might  use  it  daily 
to  travel  back  and 
forth  between  the  two 
towns.     Another  man 
saved  a  mile  walk  and 
a  long  trolley  ride  by 
using  a  motor-boat  be- 
tween his  cottage  and 
his  business.  His 
mooring  was  within  a 
pebble  toss   of  his 
piazza  and  he  landed 
in   town   at  the  very 
back  door  of  his  store. 
He    was  independent 
of  schedules,  and  free 
from  crowds. 

In  New  York  most 
business  men  are  necessarily  forced  to  keep 
their  boats  a  long  distance  from  their  place 
of  business,  but  they  can  have  them  at  the 
very  door  of  their  summer  abiding-place.  In 
April  we  discussed  some  of  the  advantages  of 
having  the  summer  home  and  the  cruis- 
ing motor-boat  identical — "TheMotor- 
Boat  Instead  of  the  Cottage."  This  of 
course,  it  must  be  realized,  is  many 
times  impossible  or  impractical. 
The  problem  of  how  one 
may  get  adequate  use 


earlier,  then  get  aboard  your  boat  at  Stamford, 
at  Port  Washington,  at  Tariytown,  or  at  Sheeps- 
head  Bay  and  have  a  refreshing  ride  to  Man- 
hattan .  before  the  day's  work  begins,  with  a 
restful  return  run  after  its  close?  The  same 
suggestion  holds  good  for  hundreds  of  other 
ports;  as  for  instance,  to  Boston  from  Winthrop 


Side  elevation  of  a  model  power  launch  designed  for  ferry  purposes 


the  average  business  man,  the  man  who  does 
not  have  a  perennial  vacation,  the  man  who 
cannot  take  his  boat  South  for  the  winter,  may 
yet  prolong  his  season's  use  of  his  boat,  and  how 
he  may  make  the  most  of  it  while  tied  by  neces- 
sity to  his  desk  the  greater  part  of  each  day. 


of  his  boat  at  other  times  than  week-ends  be- 
comes a  serious  one.  An  early  start  for  busi- 
ness, followed  by  a  late  return  in  the  evening 
and  a  later  dinner  find  one  too  tired  for  more 
than  an  occasional  short  run. 

But  why  not  have  breakfast  just  a  tiny  bit 


A  ferry  motor-boat  of  approved  type.   Mr.  Insley  Blair's  80-footer  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  examples  of  this  type  in  New  York  waters 

or  Salem;  to  Philadelphia  from  Beverly  or 
Tacony;  to  San  Francisco  from  Sausalito. 

So  popular  has  this  use  of  the  motor-boat 
become  that  the  designers  are  frequently  called 
upon  for  boats  to  be  built  expressly  with  an 
eye  to  ferry  service.  There  are  three  special 
requisites  —  a  fair  amount  of  speed,  perfect 
reliability,  and  a  roomy  and  at  all  times  dry 
interior.  Obviously  a  ferry  launch  with  a  seven- 
miles-per-hour  speed  would  not  be  of  much  ser- 
vice to  a  Stamford  man.  Neither  would  it  be 
pleasant  to  be  stalled  off  Throg's  Neck  when  one 
has  an  important  engagement  down-town. 
Still  again,  as  business  and  cruising  attire  are 
far  from  identical,  a  good  cabin  should  be  pro- 
vided for  wet  days  or  sudden  showers.  This 
cabin  should  be  light,  airy,  and  roomy.  There 
should  be  accommodations  for  meals  and,  with- 
out sacrificing  space  or  jeopardizing  airiness, 
for  sleeping  as  well,  that  the  boat  may  also  be 
suitable  for  more  extended  cruising. 

The  plans  shown  on  this  page  are  of  a  boat 
which  meets  to  a  remarkable  degree  all  these 
requirements.  She  may  be  powered  to  suit  the 
owner's  wishes  but  the  proper  power  should 
provide  easily  a  speed  of  fourteen  or  more  miles 
per  hour.    Upon  her  power  depends  somewhat, 

(Continued  on  page  48) 


Deck  plan  of  the  launch.   It  is  66  feet  long  and  should  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $15,000.  L.  Kromholz.  designer 
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GARDEN  if  GROUNDS 


CO  N  DU  OTE  D 


LEAF-MOLD  AND  HOW  TO 
MAKE  IT 

LEAF  MOI  D  is  a  valuable  and  inexpensive 
asset  which  the  amateur  gardener  is 
apt  to  pass  by  on  the  other  side.  The 
decaving  leaves,  sodden  by  rain  and  snow  and 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  forest  floor,  arc 
rich  in  humus  (which  is,  being  interpreted,  vege- 
table or  animal  matter  in  such  a  state  of  decay 
that  it  is  rich  and  ripe  for  plant  food).  In  the 
woods,  in  the  sheltered  hollows,  leaf-mold  or 
"  woocls-c.irth  "  as  it  is  sometimes  <  ailed,  ma\  l>e 
collected. 

It  may  also  be  made  at  home  after  this  fashion 
—  and  is  quite  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  the 
original.  In  the  autumn,  dig  a  pit  some  three  feet 
deep,  and  as  long  and  as  broad  as  one  pleases. 
Into  this  pit  throw  the  fallen  leaves  and  trample 
them  down.  Throw  in  several  pails  of  water. 
Follow  this  by  another  layer  of  leaves  well  tram- 
pled down  and  that  by  another  watering.  Goon 
in  this  fashion  until  the  pit  is  full  or  the  leaves  or 
the  gardener  exhausted. 

From  time  to  time,  while  the  leaf-mold  is 
"cooking"  it  should  have  pails  of  water  bestowed 
on  it.  The  leaves  should  not  be  allowed  to  be- 
come dry.  In  about  a  year,  this  confection  will 
be  ready  for  use. 

Lilies  especially  relish  leaf-mold  —  so  do 
all  plants  which  dislike  barn  manure.  A/alcas, 
rhododendrons,  and  other  broad-leaved  ever- 
greens are  fond  of  it.  For  mulching,  for  potting, 
it  is  very  valuable.  Trees  can  be  grown  in  a  soil 
of  pure  sand  if  it  is  sufficiently  enriched  by  leaf- 
mold;  and  as  a  piece  of  economy  it  is  an  infinitely 
better  disposal  of  the  dead  leaves  than  the  usual 
custom  of  burning  them. 

Frances  Duncan. 


BY  THOMAS 
A  SC  I  I  KM  F. 


Mc  ADAM 


I  AST  May  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that 
about  one  half  of  every  vegetable  garden  I 
knew  of  seemed  to  waste  about  two  months  every 
year,  from  March  15th  to  May  15th,  or  from 
the  time  when  it  is  safe  to  plow  the  ground  until 
the  tune  w  lieu  it  is  .a  te  to  set  out  tomato  plant  s. 

But  why  is  not  this  a  practical  scheme  to  im- 
prove the  soil  and  make  the  garden  look  better 
all  that  time?  Spread  fresh  manure  over  half  the 
garden  every  autumn  and  dig  it  in.  On  March 
15th,  or  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  safely 
worked,  broadcast  Canada  field  peas  and  rake 
them  in,  or  better,  drill  and  cover  them  with  a 
hoc.  On  May  15th,  or  whenever  the  danger  of 
frost  is  past,  scatter  lime  over  the  pea  plants  and 
dig  them  in,  so  that  the  soil  will  get  the  benefit 
of  the  free  nitrogen  the  pea  plants  have  accumu- 
lated. There  is  a  new  preparation  of  nitrogen- 
gathering  germs  which,  they  say,  will  make  peas 
start  growing  faster  and  develop  more  quickly. 

I  should  think  this  plan  might  work  nicely  in 
•mall  gardens,  especially  in  communities  where 
it  is  impossible  to  get  well  decomposed  manure 
at  a  reasonable  price.  Will  some  one  please 
try  it  and  give  us  the  results? 


OCTOBF.R'S  FLEETING  OPPORTUNITIES 

V^OU  will  probably  lose  a  year  in  the  devcl- 
*      opment  of  your  home  grounds  unless  you 
embrace  some  or  all  of  October's  seven  greatest 
opportunities. 

First,  to  have  flowers  outdoors  next  spring 
you  must  plant  tulips,  daffodils,  crocuses,  and 
other  bulbs  now. 

Second,  to  have  flowers  indoors  this  winter, 
you  should  get  a  lot  of  bulbs  and  plant  them. 


Third,  to  have  some  of  the  loveliest  summer 
flowers  you  must  order  lilies  now.  Fall  is  better 
than  spring. 

(In  the  three  cases  above  mentioned  you  will 
surely  lose  a  year  if  you  fail  to  ;n  t  now.  In  the 
four  following  ones  you  arc  in  danger  of  losing  a 
year  if  you  put  off  planting  until  spring.  For 
in  the  spring  rush  many  important  things  are 
forgotten,  and  plants  arc  often  set  so  late  that 
they  die.) 

Fourth,  try  to  save  a  year  on  trees  by  planting 
deciduous  kinds  for  shade  and  beauty. 

Fifth,  try  to  save  a  year  on  fruits  by  planting 
the  hardy  kinds  now,  such  as  pears,  apples, 
grapes. 

Sixth,  try  to  save  a  year  on  shrubs,  except 
roses  and  a  few  others  concerning  which  your 
nursery  man  will  warn  you. 

Seventh,  try  to  save  a  year  on  all  permanent, 
or  woody,  climbers  or  creepers  for  porch,  summer- 
house,  walls,  banks,  and  bare  ground. 

PLANT  LILIES  IN  FALL  —  NOT  SPRING 

'  I  v 1 1 E  best  time  to  plant  lilies  is  fall  —  not 
*  spring.  If  you  wait  till  spring  the  bulbs 
may  not  flower  next  year.  They  arc  often  weak- 
ened so  much  by  being  stored  all  winter  that 
they  lie  dormant  the  first  season  or  only  make 
a  feeble  growth. 

What  is  the  best  lily  for  the  far  North?  A 
friend  in  Vermont  writes:  "No  lily  in  the  world 
will  grow  as  far  north  as  Lilium  Davuricum. 
It  will  soon  increase  and  form  big  clumps  like 
the  tiger  lily."  Professor  Waugh  gives  L.  Davuri- 
cum as  a  synonym  of  L.  elegans,  a  red  lily  of 
June  which  wc  have  called  the  Japanese  erect 
lily.  American  grown  bulbs  cost  only  £1.25 
a  dozen. 


Why  not  naturalize  some  crocuses  In  the  long  grass, 
or  plant  clumps  in  your  shrubbery? 


Japanese  erect  Illy  (Lilium  elegans).  It  Is  rich  in  reds, 
orange,  and  yellows.   L.  Davuricum  is  a  variety  of  it 
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It  you  want  tulips  next  spring  you  must  plant  them 
now.    Keizerkroon.  red.  and  yellow 


Gardening 

GREENHOUSES 

under 
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COLD  FRAMES 
HOTBEDS 
HOUSE  PLANTS 

THE  COAL-SAVING  COOLHOUSE 

MANY    people    who  can   really  afford  a 
greenhouse    are    frightened   away  by 
the  idea  of  great  coal  bills,  and  a  tem- 
perature too  hot  and  moist  for  comfort. 

Why  not  consider  a  coolhouse?  It  need  not 
cost  as  much  as  an  automobile,  either  at  first  or 
later,  and  tjiere  is  a  portable  kind  which  can  be 
bought  for  the  price  of  a  piano  —  say  $250. 

A  coolhouse  is  one  that  requires  a  maximum 
of  50  degrees  F.  on  winter  nights,  and  the  mer- 
cury can  go  as  low  as  42  degrees  without  damag- 
ing most  of  the  plants.  Such  a  house  costs  less  to 
maintain  because  it  needs  less  coal,  and  it  may 
be  a  comfortable  living-room  where  one  may 
read  or  work  for  hours  at  a  time  or  enjoy  a  sun- 
bath  amid  the  flowers. 

What  can  you  grow  in  a  coolhouse?  Here 
are  a  few  samples:  azaleas,  begonias,  camellias, 
carnations,  cyclamen,  dracaenas,  lilacs,  oranges, 
phyelocacti,  primroses,  rhododendrons,  strept- 
ocarpus.  But  you  can't  grow  roses  and  carna- 
tions in  the  same  house,  nor  cattleyas  and  den- 
drobiums. 

Isn't  this  worth  investigating?       H.  M. 

LADY  WASHINGTON  GERANIUMS 

/"\NE  of  the  refreshing  sights  of  England's 
^-  springtime  is  a  pot  of  the  so-called  Lady 
Washington  geranium  (Pelargonium  domesticum) 
flaunting  its  gay  bloom  in  a  flower  shop  or  a 
railroad  booth.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
time-honored,  and  certainly  most  admirable, 
pot  plant  is  seen  so  little  that  it  rarely  enters 
into  the  talk  of  the  flower-lover.  The  Lady 
Washington  geranium,  in  short,  is  neglected  to 
a  degree  that  ought  not  to  be. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  American  summer 


CONDUCTED    BY    HENRY  MAXWELL 

is  inimical  to  the  best  results,  it  scarcely  seems 
worth  while  to  advocate  this  plant  for  bedding 
out;  the  blossoms  are  too  delicate  to  be  thus 
exposed.  It  is  better  to  grow  it  under  glass, 
but  a  greenhouse  by  no  means  is  essential. 
I  have  never  seen  finer  blooms  than  were  grown 
in  the  days  of  my  childhood  by  a  country  spin- 
ster who  had  only  some  sunny  sitting-room 
windows  in  a  house  heated  solely  by  stoves. 
Those  pelargoniums  —  as  the  very  precise  grower 
always  called  them  —  were  an  annual  wonder 
to  me  and  really  I  think  that  they  did  represent 
the  height  of  amateur  perfection.  There  were, 
perhaps,  ten  kinds  —  one  plant  of  each  —  and 
all  were  made  to  lead  the  most  regular  lives. 
They  bloomed  for  weeks  late  in  the  winter. 

After  blooming,  the  plants  were  watered  less 
and  allowed  to  ripen  a  bit  and  then,  as  soon  as 
the  weather  permitted,  the  pots  were  plunged 
in  a  bed  of  coal  ashes  placed  in  the  shade  of  an 
apple  tree.  Later  the  plants  were  pruned  to 
the  point  of  severity  and  then  repotted  in  care- 
fully prepared  soil  and  set  aside  to  allow  new 
growth  to  progress  slowly.  The  plants,  of 
course,  were  brought  into  the  house  in  the  early 
autumn,  but  were  kept  fairly  cool  until  about 
the  middle  of  winter,  when  they  were  given  the 
sun  of  the  two  sitting-room  windows.  Each 
plant  was  trained  as  a  standard  —  the  best  form 
for  the  home  window  or  greenhouse  bench  if 
one  is  looking  for  quality  rather  than  quantity 
of  bloom,  Generally  speaking,  I  have  never 
come  across  any  improvement  on  these  methods. 

The  pelargoniums  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration, having  been  grown  for  greenhouse  dis- 
play, were  allowed  to  attain  to  great  luxuriance, 
and  in  this  instance  there  was  no  such  diminu- 
tion of  quality  as  would  be  likely  to  follow  in  a 
dwelling  house.  The  grower's  practice  is  to  cut 
the  plants  back  after  blooming,  but  much  less 


severely  than  in  the  case  previously  mentioned, 
where  little  more  than  a  stumpy  stick  was  left. 
They  are  put  in  a  cold  frame  for  the  summer 
and  every  two  years  new  cuttings  are  made. 
While  they  are  indoors  special  care  is  taken 
that  they  are  not  injured  by  the  ravages  of  green 
lice  and  red  spiders.  H.  S.  Adams. 

THE  SHOWY  STREPTOSOLEN 

T*  UCKY  California!  It  can  have  the  gor- 
*—*  geousness  of  Streptosolen  Jamesoni  out 
of  doors,  for  it  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  San 
Francisco.  Due  east  of  that  city  this  plant  is 
at  home  only  in  the  greenhouse.  For  either  a 
large  or  a  small  greenhouse  it  is  a  most  valuable 
producer  of  color,  coupled  with  much  grace  of 
growth.  To  get  the  color  at  its  best,  however, 
it  should  be  massed  as  in  the  accompanying  pic- 
ture, where  the  plants  have  been  given  one  end 
of  a  greenhouse  bench,  with  a  few  Easter  lilies 
by  way  of  setting  off  the  rich  orange  of  the  clus- 
ters of  streptosolen  blossoms.  It  is  an  "old 
favorite,"  this  Streptosolen  Jamesoni,  having 
been  brought  out  of  Colombia  in  1847,  but, 
like  so  many  other  particularly  meritorious 
plants,  has  got  into  the  background  of  popularity. 

H.  S.  Adams. 

AN  ARTISTIC  WINDOW  BOX 

'  I  ''HE  accompanying  picture  speaks  volumes 
•*-  for  the  taste  of  the  person  who  made 
this  window  box.  It  fits.  Ready-made  things 
rarely  do.  See  the  simplicity,  and  enduring 
quality  of  it!  There  is  originality  in  that  ladder, 
up  which  the  English  ivy  is  climbing.  Is  not 
this  the  arts-and-crafts  spirit  at  its  best?  And 
are  not  built-in  things  worth  all  the  trouble  and 
expense?    We  think  so. 


Streptosolen  Jamesoni  properly  massed 
on  the  end  of  a  bench 


Three  varieties  Lady  of  Washington  geranium  (Pelargonium  domesticum)  massed  on  a 
greenhouse  bench.   All  three  are  pink  varieties  with  maroon  or  solferino  markings 
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A  simple  and  artistic  indoor  window 
box  that  really  fits 
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is  to  fiiv  a  few  MjMMMtMU  whirk  il  n  hoped  will  prove  of  valut  lo  the  /Imernan  who  travtli  abroad, 
as  f  '•./  ty  tkt  Country  Lirr  in  America  Readeri*  Service.*- Tiir.  Km  rorni.l 


further   information  ai  lo  where  and  how  U, 


MUSHROOM  CULTURE  IN 
FRANCE 

THK  tourist  who  for  the   first   time  visit* 
the  southern  and  western  plains  of  the 
suburbs  of   Paris  is  sure  to  be  puzzled 
by  certain  quadrangular  wooden  towers  which 
he  perceives   here  and  there  rising  out  of  the 
ground,  and  what  still  more  excites  his  curiosity 
are  the  clouds  of  smoke  that  occasionally  ascend 
from  these  strange  structures,  which  arc  scat- 
tered over  waste  grounds,  cultivated  fields,  and 
gardens.    They    do    not,    however,    serve  as 
housings  for  the  secret  prosecution  of  busimss 
of  a  criminal  or  questionable  na- 
ture, but  are  simply  shafts  for  the  p 
ventilation  of  old  quarries  that  arc         .  .» 
at  present  used  for  the  cultivation 
of  those   mushrooms  that  arc  so 
highly  prized  by  the  gourmets  of 
the    old    and    new   worlds.  The 
Jgaricus  camptslris,  called  the  field 
mushroom,  the  only  species  that  it 
is  possible  to  domesticate,  grows  by 
preference  on  half-decomposed  horse- 
manure.    Or.  Repin  says,  "Its  cra- 
dle was  a  melon-bed."    But  we  do 
not  know  the  name  of  the  bright 
gardener  who  took  some  "spawn" 
from  one  of  these  beds  in  which 
mushrooms  grow  spontaneously,  and 
sowed  it  in  new  manure  in  order  to 
obtain  a  second  crop.    There  is  good 
reason,  however,  for  the  belief  that 
such  culture  originated  in  France  in 
the  latter  half   of   the  eighteenth 
century,  and  that  at  the  outset  the 
kitchen-gardeners  w  ho  engaged  in  it 
in  the  spring  and  fall  considered  it 
as  a  natural  adjunct  to  their  busi- 


ness. Then,  a  century  ago,  a  horticulturist 
named  Chambray  conceived  the  idea  of  devot- 
inc  tin-  abandoned  subterranean  quarries  to  their 
culture,  since  in  them  arc  found  the  conditions  of 
temperature  and  humidity  favorable  to  the 
development  of  the  fungus.  He  succeeded  thus 
in  making  a  handsome  profit,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  he  had  many  imitators,  who  have 
tried  to  lease  all  the  excavations  abandoned  by 
the  quarry  men,  so  that  the  mushroom  industry 
10011  became  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  the 
environs  of  Paris. 

At  present,  the  suburban  mushroom  exploi- 
tations arc  almost  exclusively  distributed  over 


To  the  south  and  west  of  Parts  one  sees  many  of  these  quadrangular 
which  stand  above  the  mushroom  cellars 


the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  in  the  section  com- 
prised between  Meudon  and  Ivry.  The  most 
important  arc  situated  at  Montrougc,  Clamart, 
Vanncs,  Chatillon,  Arcueil,  and  Sceux,  and 
formerly  extended  to  the  Quarticr  du  Val-dc- 
Ciracc  in  Paris. 

The  galleries  arc  excavated  in  limestone,  as 
at  Carricrc-Saint-Dcnis;  in  gypsum,  as  at  Argen- 
tcuil;  or  in  white  clay,  as  at  Meudon;  and  the 
oldest  of  them  (those  from  which  the  archi- 
tects of  the  Middle  Ages  took  the  stone  and 
plaster  that  enabled  them  to  erect  the  public 
buildings  of  Paris)  form  a  labyrinth  of  low  and 
narrow  chambers  in  which  the  workmen  often 
can  scarcely  move  about  without 
stooping. 

But  the  more  modern  exploita- 
tions, of  which  the  accompanying 
engraving  gives  a  faithful  picture, 
consist  of  spacious  galleries  of  which 
the  roof  is  supported  by  strong 
pillars  carved  out  of  the  rock  itself. 
Here  the  mushroom  cultivator  exer- 
cises his  sombre  profession  at  his 
case.  A  peg-ladder  in  the  interior 
of  the  ventilating  shaft  will  allow 
us  to  descend  into  the  mysterious 
cave  where  here  and  there  sparkle 
the  oil  or  kerosene  lamps  that  guide 
the  cultivator.  Much  preliminary 
work  must  be  done  to  convert  a 
quarry  into  a  place  for  mushroom 
culture.  After  providing  for  the 
aeration  of  the  galleries,  a  well  must 
be  dug  from  which  to  obtain  the 
large  quantity  of  water  necessary, 
and  after  that  a  supply  of  horse- 
manure  must  be  secured,  this  being 
the  only  material  favorable  to  the 
development    of    the  mushroom. 


Horse  manure  is  the  only  material  favorable  to  mushroom  culture.   After  fermen- 
tation outdoors  it  is  made  into  rounded  beds  in  the  cellar 


Gathering  mushrooms  in  the  abandoned  quarries  near  Paris,  which  have  been  so 
successfully  converted  into  mushroom  cellars 
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Moreover,  the  quality  of  the  manure  plays  a 
leading  part  in  the  yield.  Preference  is  given 
to  the  manure  of  heavy  Percherons  or  other 
draught  horses  which  perform  a  great  amount 
of  muscular  labor  and  are  supplied  with  highly 
nitrogenized  food. 

After  the  material  has  been  selected,  the 
mushroom  grower  submits  it  to  the  following 
manipulations:  It  is  first  arranged  in 
heaps  about  three  feet  high  called 
"  flows  "  the  bulk  of  which  sometimes 
reaches  3,500  cubic  feet,  and  should 
be  at  the  least  750  feet.  Then 
the  whole  is  submitted  to  the  action 
of  the  air  for  three  weeks,  and  is 
turned  over  occasionally  in  order  to 
diminish  the  intensity  of  the  fer- 
mentation. In  fact,  according  to 
Dr.  Repin,  manure  acquires  nutritive 
properties  during  the  course  of  fer- 
mentation, for  it  is  found  that  if 
fresh  manure  is  sterilized  and  sowed 
with  spores  of  mushrooms  beginning 
to  germinate,  the  fungus  never  ac- 
complishes its  complete  evolution 
in  such  a  medium.  It  germinates 
and  sends  out  filaments,  but  does 
not  fructify.  The  manure,  in  fer- 
menting, becomes  filled  with  mi- 
crobes, which,  according  to  the 
observations  of  various  biologists, 
appear  to  be  useful  to  mushroom 
culture  only  through  the  products 
elaborated.  Their  role  is  confined 
to  favoring  the  chemical  combustion 
by  raising  the  temperature  at  the  time  of  es- 
tablishing the  heaps  or  "flows."  However  this 
may  be,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  ma- 
nure possesses  a  special  odor  somewhat  recall- 
ing that  of  the  field  mushroom  itself,  and  is 
ready  to  be  lowered  to  the  mushroom  galleries. 
Here  the  workmen  arrange  it  in  beds  as  regular 
as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the  galleries,  the 
rocky  walls  of  which  are  supported  here  and 
there  by  piles  of  rubble  to  prevent  them  from 
falling  in.  In  one  of  the  illustra- 
tions workmen  are  seen  in  the  act 
of  forming  rounded  beds  sixteen 
inches  in  width  at  the  base  and 
twenty  inches  in  height,  which  they 
carefully  align  side  by  side  along  the 
galleries,  like  the  furrows  in  a  field. 
Such  dimensions  and  such  arrange- 
ment are  not  arbitrary,  but  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  under  such 
conditions  the  manure  becomes  vig- 
orous, more  productive  and  less 
fragile.  Growers  rarely  cultivate 
a  given  species  for  more  than  two 
or  three  years.  They  prefer  to  have 
recourse  afterwards  to  virgin  spawn 
obtained  by  scientific  processes  that 
permit  of  selecting  the  mushrooms, 
or  to  reproduce  the  kinds  deemed 
to  be  the  best  by  direct  germina- 
tion of  the  spores. 

The    idea    of    preparing  spawn 
through  the   germination    of  the 
spores  occurred  to  various  botan- 
ists a  long  time  ago,  but  Messrs. 
Constantin   and  Matruchot  alone 
succeeded  a  few  years  since  in  ob- 
taining positive  results.    In  order  to 
obtain  Agaricus  spores,  they  placed  a  mature 
mushroom  on  a  sheet  of  paper  and  then  collected 
the  spores  a  few  days  afterward  in  the  form 
of  an  impalpable  brown  powder.    In  order  to 
cause  them  to  germinate,  they  had  recourse 
to  the  media  used  in  bacteriology  —  moist  air, 
damp    sand,    or   manure,    for   example.  The 
spores  ready  for  germination  become  distended 
in  the  first  place  in  taking  on  a  light  color,  and 
then  throw  out  from  one  of  their  poles  a  very  fine 
tube  which  enlarges  and  ramifies  in  all  directions 
in  budding.    In  this  way  there  is  formed  a 
small  tuft  of  mycelium,  which,  in  a  favorite 
medium,  manure  for  example,  will  extend  in- 
definitely.   Dr.    Repin    applies    this  process 
industrially  in  the  following  manner:  After 
distributing   the   manure   in   strata   of  equal 
thickness  between  superposed  steel  plates,  he 
submits  the  whole  to  a  pressure  of  seven  hundred 


pounds  to  the  square  inch.  On  coming  from  the 
press  the  whole  is  found  to  be  agglomerated 
into  a  plate  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness  and 
almost  as  hard  as  wood.  He  then  sows  these 
plates  with  spores  and  places  them  under  con- 
ditions most  favorable  for  the  development  of 
the  mycelium,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  protect 
them  from  elevations  of  temperature  to  as  great 


THE  BLENHEIM  OAK 

TN  WOODSTOCK  PARK,  a  part  of  the 
*■  Blenheim  Palace  estate,  the  home  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  stands  a  magnificent 
oak  tree  which  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  and  largest 
oak  in  existence.  When  I  was  at  Blenheim, 
twenty-two  people  stood  around  its  trunk 
side  by  side  and  leaning  against 
its  bark.  It  is  the  ideal  type  of  an 
ancient  oak,  gnarled,  with  massive 
limbs,  growing  low,  and  covered 
with  thick  masses  of  foliage.  The 
trunk  is  still  sound  and  shows  little 
of  the  ravages  of  time.  Here  and 
there  are  the  scars  where  dead 
limbs  have  been  cut  away,  but  they 
were  small  limbs,  and  the  tree  is 
still  sturdy  and  healthy  in  spite  of 
its  centuries  of  life.  If  appearances 
count  for  anything  it  is  good  for  an- 
other century.  Everything  is  being 
done  to  make  this  possible;  the  tree 
is  watched  and  cared  for  with  the 
greatest  concern,  as  the  ducal  gar- 
dener is  vastly  proud  of  its  age  and 
fame.  Grace  Aspinwall. 


OCTOBER  NOTES  FROM 
ABROAD 


The  links  of  the  Rome  Golf  Club  are  located  in  very  picturesque  surroundings 
near  the  famous  Claudian  aqueduct  and  the  tomb  of  Acilia  Maletta 


a  degree  as  possible.  The  vegetation  of  the 
spawn  is  retarded,  although  its  vigor  increases 
when  it  is  introduced  into  the  warmish  at- 
mosphere of  the  mushroom  gallery. 

After  the  plates  of  manure  have  become 
entirely  permeated  by  the  mycelium,  they  are 
cut  by  a  machine  into  four-inch  square  pieces, 
each  of  which  represents  an  insertion.  The 
mushroom  grower  can  therefore  lay  in  a  supply 
of  the  variety  that  is  best  adapted  to  his  quarry, 


The  Blenheim  oak  in  England  is  said  to  be  the  largest  and  oldest  in  existence 
is  in  a  thrifty  condition  and  looks  good  for  a  century 

for  this  virgin  spawn  remains  free  from  the 
diseases  which  attack  mushrooms  and  partic- 
ularly that  which  is  called  "softening,"  so 
dreaded  by  the  Parisian  growers,  whom  it  an- 
nually costs  more  than  a  million  francs.  The 
mushrooms  attacked  by  the  cryptogram  that 
causes  the  disease  become  atrophied  and  cov- 
ered with  a  rosy  down,  and,  at  the  epoch  of 
their  maturity,  become  deliquescent. 

A  few  statistics  will  show  the  importance  of 
this  industry.  There  -exist  in  the  department 
of  the  Seine  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  mush- 
room installations  owned  by  eighty  individuals, 
not  counting  a  score  of  others  distributed 
through  the  neighboring  departments.  The 
number  of  workmen  employed  in  the  industry 
exceeds  one  thousand,  and  the  total  value  of  the 
mushrooms  annually  produced  in  the  suburbs  of 
Paris  amounts  to  twelve  million  francs.  S.  H. 


THE  English  hunting  season  is 
now  at  its  height  and  the  game- 
keepers are  all  busy.  Fortunate 
indeed  are  those  Americans  who 
have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  joyous 
autumn  sport.  Our  English  contemporary, 
Country  Lite,  issues  a  yearly  directory  of  hunts 
which  will  be  of  value  to  those  who  wish  detailed 
information. 

/~\NE  of  the  greatest  industries  of  France  is 
^— '  the  making  of  wine,  both  for  a  large  home 
use  and  for  export.  Vineyards  seem  to  be 
everywhere,  and  in  autumn  there  is  grape  pick- 
ing on  every  hand.  Many  different 
sorts  of  wine  are  made  in  France, 
but  it  is  principally  champagne 
which  is  exported  to  America. 
This  evanescent,  sparkling  wine  is 
made  within  the  limits  of  the  old 
province  of  Champagne  in  north- 
western France,  chiefly  in  the  region 
about  Rheims,  Epernay,  Avieze,  Ay, 
and  Pierry  in  the  Department  of 
Morne.  Each  manufacturer  makes 
a  blend  according  to  his  own  system 
and  so  no  two  are  quite  alike. 
The  effervescence  is  artificially  pro- 
duced, and  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
incomplete  fermentation.  The 
greater  or  less  sweetness  of  the  wine 
is  produced  by  the  addition  of  a 
liquor  consisting  of  sugar  candy 
dissolved  in  old  wine.  The  sweeter 
wines  are  generally  the  more  effer- 
vescent. 

THE  traveler  who  plays  golf  at 
Rome  will  find  himself  situated 
in    very  unusual    and  picturesque 
surroundings.     The    clubhouse  of 
the  Rome  Golf  Club  at  Acqua  Santa 
is  itself  a  quaint  old  structure,  but  of  far  greater 
interest  are  the  ancient  ruins  scattered  about. 
Chief  among  these  are  the  remains  of  the  famous 
Claudian  aqueduct  near  the  seventh  green  and 
the  old  Roman  tomb  of  Cecilia  Maletta  on  the 
Appian  Way. 


MUCH  to  the  delight  of  tourists  and  many 
others,  the  French  Parliament  has  adopted 
Greenwich  mean  time  as  the  standard  time 
throughout  France.  Travelers  will  no  longer 
be  obliged  to  set  thei:-  watches  ahead  ten  minutes 
when  crossing  from  England  to  France  as 
hitherto,  and  time-tables  will  seem  much  more 
simple  to  the  foreigner. 

AN    INTERNATIONAL    show  of  airships 
is  to    be    held  in  Berlin   in  December 
immediately  after  the  motor-car  show. 
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WHY  MAN  OF  TODAY 
IS  ONLY  50  PER  CENT  EFFICIENT 

Iiy   WALTER  GRIFFITH 


IF  one  were  to  form  an  opinion  from  the 
BUmber  of  helpful,  inspiring  ami  inform- 
ing articles  one  sees  in  the  public  press 
and  magazines,  the  puq>osc  of  which  is  to 
increase  our  efficiency,  he  must  believe  that 
the  entire  American  Nation  is  striving  for 
such  an  end  — 
Anil  this  is  so. 

The  American  Man  because  the  race  is 
swifter  every  day:  competition  is  keener  ami 
the  stronger  the  man  the  greater  his  capacity 
to  win.  The  stronger  the  man  the  stronger 
his  will  ami  brain,  ami  the  greater  his  ability 
to  match  wits  ami  win.  The  greater  his 
Confidence  in  himself,  the  greater  the  confi- 
dence of  other  people  in  him:  the  keener  his 
wit  and  the  clearer  his  brain. 

The  American  Woman  because  she  must 
be  competent  to  rear  and  manage  the  family 
and  home,  and  take  all  the  thought  and  re- 
sponsibility from  the  shoulders  of  the  man, 
whose  present-day  business  burdens  are  all 
that  he  can  carry. 

Now  what  are  we  doing  to  secure  that  effi- 
ciency? Much  mentally,  some  of  us  much 
physically,  but  what  is  the  trouble? 

We  are  not  really  efficient  more  than  half 
the  time.  Half  the  time  blue  and  worried  — 
all  the  time  nervous  —  some  of  the  time  really 
incapacitated  by  illness. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this  —  a  practical 
reason,  one  that  has  been  known  to  physicians 
for  quite  a  period,  and  will  be  known  to  the 
entire  World  ere  long. 

That  reason  is  that  the  human  system  does 
not,  and  will  not,  rid  itself  of  all  the  waste 
which  it  accumulates  under  our  present 
mode  of  living.  No  matter  how  regular  we 
are,  the  food  we  eat  and  the  sedentary  lives 
we  live  (even  though  we  do  get  some  exercise) 
make  it  impossible;  just  as  impossible  as  it  is 
for  the  grate  of  a  stove  to  rid  itself  of  clinkers. 

And  the  waste  does  to  us  exactly  what  the 
clinkers  do  to  the  stove;  make  the  fire  burn 
low  and  inefficiently  until  enough  clinkers 
have  accumulated,  and  then  prevent  its 
burning  at  all. 

It  has  been  our  habit,  after  this  waste  has 
reduced  our  efficiency  about  75  per  cent.,  to 
drug  ourselves;  or  after  we  have  become  100 
per  cent,  inefficient  through  illness,  to  still 
further  attempt  to  rid  ourselves  of  it  in 
the  same  way  —  by  drugging. 

If  a  clock,  is  not  cleaned  once  in  a  while  it 
clogs  up  and  stops;  the  same  way  with  an 
engine  becaiise  of  the  residue  which  it,  itself 
accumulates.  To  clean  the  clock,  you  would 
not  put  acid  on  the  parts,  though  you  could 
probably  find  one  that  would  do  the  work,  nor 


to  (lean  the  engine  would  you  force  a  cleaner 
through  it  that  WOllld  injure  its  parts;  yet 
that  is  the  process  you  employ  when  you  drug 
the  system  to  rid  it  of  waste. 

You  would  clean  your  clock  and  engine 
with  a  harmless  cleanser  that  Nature  has 
provided,  and  you  can  do  exactly  the  sa'mc 
for  yOUItcM  as  1  will  demonstrate  before  I 
conclude. 

The  reason  that  a  physician's  first  step  in 
illness  is  to  purge  the  system  is  that  no  medi-' 
cine  can  take  effect  nor  can  the  system  work 
properly  while  the  colon  (large  intestine)  is 
dogged  up.  If  the  colon  were  not  clogged 
up  the  (  hances  are  10  to  1  that  you  would  not 
have  been  ill  at  all. 

It  may  take  some  time  for  the  clogging 
process  to  reach  the  stage  where  it  produces 
real  illness,  but,  no  matter  how  long  it  takes, 
while  it  is  going  on  the  functions  are  DOt 
working  so  as  to  keep  us  up  to  "  concert  pitch.  ' 
Our  livers  are  sluggish,  we  arc  dull  and  heavv 

—  slight  or  severe  headaches  come  on  — 
our  sleep  does  not  rest  us  —  in  short,  we  are 
about  50  per  cent,  efficient. 

And  if  this  condition  progresses  to  where 
real  illness  develops,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
what  form  that  illness  will  take,  because  — 

The  blood  is  constantly  circulating  through 
the  colon,  and  taking  up  by  abruption  the 
poisons  in  the  waste  which  it  contains,  it 
distributes  them  throughout  the  system  and 
weakens  it  so  that  we  are  subject  to  whatever 
disease  is  most  prevalent. 

The  nature  of  the  illness  depends  on  our 
own  little  weaknesses  and  what  we  are  the 
least  able  to  resist. 

These  facts  are  all  scientifically  correct  in 
every  particular,  and  it  has  often  surprised 
me  that  they  are  not  more  generally  known 
and  appreciated.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to 
consider  the  treatment  that  we  have  received 
in  illness  to  realize  fully  how  it  developed  and 
the  methods  used  to  remove  it. 

So  you  see  that  not  only  is  accumulated 
waste  directly  and  constantly  pulling  down 
our  efficiency  by  making  out  blood  poor  and 
our  intellects  dull  —  our  spirits  low  and  our 
ambitions  weak,  but  it  is  responsible  through 
its  weakening  and  infecting  processes  for  a 
list  of  illnesses  that  if  catalogued  here  would 
seem  almost  unbelievable. 

It  is  the  direct  and  immediate  cause  of  that 
very  expensive  and  dangerous  complaint  — 
appendicitis. 

If  we  can  successfully  eliminate  the  waste 
all  our  functions  work  properly  and  in  accord 

—  there  are  no  poisons  being  taken  up  by 
the  blood,  so  it  is  pure  and  imparts  strength 


to  every  part  of  the  body  instead  of  weak- 
ness —  there  is  nothing  to  clog  up  the 
system  and  make  us  bilious,  dull  and 
nervously  fearful. 

With  everything  working  in  perfect  accord 
and  without  obstruction,  our  brains  are  dear, 
our  entire  physical  being  is  competent  to 
respond  quickly  to  every  requirement,  and 
we  are  100  per  cent.,  efficient. 

Now  this  waste  that  I  speak  of  cannot  be 
thoroughly  removed  by  drugs,  but  even  if 
it  could  the  effect  of  these  drugs  on  the  func- 
tions is  very  unnatural,  and  if  continued 
becomes  a  periodical  necessity. 

Note  the  opinions  on  drugging  of  two  most 
eminent  physicians: 

Prof.  Alonzo  Clark,  M.D.,  of  the  New 
York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
says:  "All  of  our  curative  agents  are  poisons, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  every  dose  diminishes 
the  patient's  vitality." 

Prof.  Joseph  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  of  the  same 
school  says:  "All  medicines  which  enter  the 
circulation  poison  the  blood  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  do  the  poisons  that  produce  disease. " 

Now,  the  internal  organism  can  be  kept 
as  sweet  and  pure  and  clean  as  the  external 
and  by  the  same  natural,  sane  method  — 
bathing.  By  the  proper  system  warm  water 
can  be  introduced  so  that  the  colon  is  per- 
fectly cleansed  and  kept  pure. 

There  is  no  violence  in  this  process  —  it 
seems  to  be  just  as  normal  and  natural  as 
washing  one's  hands. 

Physicians  are  taking  it  up  more  widely 
and  generally  every  day,  and  it  seems  as 
though  everyone  should  be  informed  thor- 
oughly on  a  practice  which,  though  so  rational 
and  simple,  is  revolutionary  in  its  accom- 
plishments. 

This  is  rather  a  delicate  subject  to  write  of 
exhaustively  in  the  public  press,  but  Chas. 
A.  Tyrrell,  M.D.,  has  prepared  an  interesting 
treatise  on  "WTiy  Man  of  Today  is  only  50 
Per  Cent.  Efficient"  which  treats  the  subject 
very  exhaustively  and  which  he  will  send 
without  cost  to  anyone  addressing  him  at 
134  West  65th  Street,  New  York,  and  men- 
tioning that  they  have  read  this  article  in 
Country  Life  in  America. 

Personally,  I  am  enthusiastic  on  Internal 
Bathing  because  I  have  seen  what  it  has  done 
in  illness  as  well  as  in  health,  and  I  be'.ieve 
that  every  person  who  wishes  to  keep  in  as 
near  a  perfect  condition  as  is  humanly  possible 
should  at  least  be  informed  on  this  subject; 
he  will  also  probably  learn  something  about 
himself  which  he  has  never  known  through 
reading  the  little  book  to  which  I  refer. 
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CUCCESSFUL 
^  motor-car  man- 
ufacture demands 
continual  improve- 
ment  of  proven 
products,  and  either  increased 
values  or  lower  prices  year  by 
year. 

Enhanced  values  or  lower 
prices  are  possible  only  by 
economies  effected  by  better 
manufacturing  and  selling 
methods  and  facilities,  and  by 
quantity  production. 

To  this  end  the  United  States 
Motor  Company  was  formed 
by  successful  makers. 

With  an  already  wonderful 
car,  with  a  wonderful  record 
and  reputation,  the  Stoddard- 
Day  ton,  since  joining  the 
United   States  Motor  Com- 


pany, has  been  able  in  two 
years  to  effect  economies  and 
improve  its  cars  until  in  1912 
each  dollar  buys  half  as  much 
again  as  was  possible  two 
years  ago. 

We  gratefully  recognize  the 
satisfaction  our  cars  have 
given  in  the  past  eight  years, 
and  are  proud  of  the  pride  of 
ownership  expressed  by  Stod- 
dard-Dayton  owners. 

But  we  are  confident  they 
will  regard  1 91 2  Stoddard-Day  - 
tons  as  the  most  extraordinary 
values  ever  offered  in  QUAL- 
ITY CARS. 

The  lines  of  all  the  body  de- 
signs tend  toward  extreme 
simplicity.  The  effect  is  strik- 
ing. The  use  of  running- 
board  tool-boxes  does  away 


with  all  unsightly  battery 
boxes,  gas  tanks,  etc.,  that 
mar  the  appearance  of  the 
usual  car.  Neatness  and  sim- 
plicity are  carried  to  a  still 
further  impressive  state  by 
removing  fromthedashevery- 
thing  except  the  gasolene  and 
oil  pressure  gauges  and  the 
small  cover  of  the  coil. 

The  forward  part  of  the 
bodies  have  been  widened  con- 
siderably, giving  anfple  space 
for  the  working  of  control  and 
brake  levers  inside  the  body. 
The  front  seats  of  the 
''Knight,"  "Special"  and 
"Say brook"  Touring  cars 
and  Torpedo  models  are  ad- 
justable forward  and  back,  to 
accommodate  drivers  of  vari- 
ous leg-lengths  who  have 
found  no  car  that  exactly  fit- 
ted them. 


Stoddard-Dayton  "Savoy"  28  hp.  $1450 


Five- 
pas- 

senger  Touring  Car;  four-cylinder,  4x4!;  wheel- 
base,  112  inches.  Made  also  with  four-passenger 
Touring  or  two-passenger  Roadster  bodies  or  with 
two  styles  of  Commercial  Wagon  bodies. 


Stoddard-Dayton  "Saybrook"  48  hp.  $2800  ^1 

ger  Touring  Car;  four-cylinder,  4*  x  5;  wheel-base, 
122|  inches.  Also  made  with  seven-passenger  Lim- 
ousine, four-passenger  Torpedo  or  two-passenger 
Roadster  bodies. 


Stoddard-Dayton  "Stratford"  38  hp.  $1850 


i 


Five- 
pas- 
senger Touring  Car;  four-cylinder,  4!x5|;  wheel- 
base,  116  inches.  Made  also  with  seven-passenger 
Limousine  or  Landaulet  bodies  or  with  three  passen- 
ger Coupe  or  two-passenger  Semi-Torpedo  bodies. 


Stoddard-Dayton  "Special"  58  hp.  $3500 


Seven- 
passen- 
ger Touring  Car;  four-cylinder,  5x5!;  wheel-base, 
130  inches.  Made  also  with  seven-passenger  Limous- 
ine and  six-passenger  Torpedo  bodies,  orona  122!-inch 
wheel-base  with  four-passenger  Torpedo  or  two-pas- 
senger Roadster  bodies.  (All  prices  are  f.o.b.  Dayton.) 


"Saybrook"  48-hp.  Touring  Car,  Seven  Passengers,  Fully  Eqiiipped,  $2800. 
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And  a  Six-Cylinder  "Stoddard-Day ton-Knight,"  70  hp.  $5000 

Combining  the  Six-Cylinder  and  Silent  Knight  principles  for  the  first  time  in  any  car  made  in  America 

;>.<rt.mt  widely-commended  i  n D< .v. it i. fflt  -  left-hand  drive  and  centre  control.  Seven-passenger  fore-dour  Touring  Car  with 
WaWM)— «133  lacbWj  six-cvliudcr.  4ix51;  3bx5-inch  tires;  Q.  D.  demountable  rims;  Mohairtop  and  boot;  windshield,  rain  vision-  tire 
holders;  foot-throttle;  robe-rail;  foot-rest;  seat-covers;  trunk  rack;  Hartford  shock  absorbers;  •peedometer;  big  electric  horn;  electric- 
lighting  outfit  (.including  dvnamo,  storage  battery  and  electric  lamps);  running-board  tool-boxes;  bulb  horn;  jack;  all  tools,  $5000.  Fur- 
nished also  with  seven-passenger  Limousine,  four-passenger  Torpedo  and  two-passenger  Roadster  bodies.    (All  prices  are  f'.o.b.  Dayton.) 


THE  superiority  of  the  "Silent  Knight" 
motor  lies  in  the  substitution  of  new 
means  for  governing  the  admission  of 
fresh  gas  to  the  cylinders,  and  its  exhaus- 
tion after  explosion. 


What  the  In  the  usual  poppet  v. live 

Difference  Is  niot-.r  the  gas  is  admitted 
and  emitted  through 
valves  placed  either  in  the  head  or  sides  of 
the  cylinders.  These  valves  set  in  metal 
st'.it<,  and  are  opened  by  rods  driven  from 
an  independent  shaft  fitted  with  cams,  and 
are  closed  by  coil  springs.  These  cams 
are  governed  by  gears.  The  disarrange- 
ment of  gears  or  rods,  the  wearing  of  valve 
seats  or  valves  residt  in  loss  of  power. 

In  the  "Knight"  motor  there  are  only 
the  tilent,  tremorless,  sliding  sleevea  work- 
ing away  perfectly  without  care  or  attention. 
They  make  no  noite,  for  they  strike  nothing. 
They  cause  no  vibration.  They  merely  slide 
up  and  down  in  perfect  lubrication,  and 
silently.  The  timing  is  positive  and  mechan- 
ical, and  cannot  be  deranged  by  neglect  or 
wear.    In  fact,  it  can  never  become  deranged. 


What  this  Sleeve   Take  in  your  hands 

Action  is  Like  two  smaloth.l  P'eces 
of  metal,  od  them, 
then  slide  them  one  upon  the  other— this 
is  the  simple,  noiseless,  vibrationless,  silent 
action  of  the  sleeves  in  the  "  Stoddard- 
Dayton-Knight."  Fitting  theengine cylin- 
der closely,  one  within  the  other,  with  a 
film  of  oil  between,  are  these  two  sliding 
cylinders,  and  within  the  inner  one  slides 
the  piston.  Each  sleeve  has  two  slots  in  it, 
one  on  each  side.  When  slot  Y  in  the  outer 
sleeve  comes  opposite  slot  X  in  the  inner 
sleeve,  and  opposite  the  intake  port  C,  a 
charge  of  gas  is  drawn  into  the  cylinder. 
After  the  explosion  has  taken  place,  the 
sliding  of  the  sleeves  brings  the  slot  B  in 
the  inner  sleeve  opposite  slot  A  in  the  outer 
sjeeve,  and  right  opposite  the  exhaust  port 
E .  allowing  the  burnt  gas  to  escape  through 
the  exhaust  manifold. 


Why  Greater    rhv  V:l,ve  "penings  are 

Power  larger   than   is  possible 

with  any  other  style  of 
valve,  so  that  greater  power  is  secured 
through  admittance  of  a  fuller  charge  of 
gas,  as  also  because  of  a  more  complete 
scavenging  of  the  cylinder  chamber  after 
the  explosion.  Loss  of  compression  through 
leakage  at  the  sliding  sleeves  is  impossible. 

Complete  water  jacketing  encircles  the 
cylinders,  cylinder  heads,  circulation  areas 
enclosing  the  spark  plugs,  and  also  the  gas 
ways,  so  that  a  uniform  heat  is  maintained 
the  entire  length  of  the  piston  travel. 

The  magneto  and  pump  drive  shaft,  as 
also  the  valve  shaft,  are  driven  by  silent 
chains.  Today  the  silent  chain  is  used  on 
scores  of  foreign  cars  to  drive  the  cam  shafts. 


Its  Wonderful    The  lubrication  of  the 

Oiling  System  "Sto,*,,(!ard;D^'tov,n: 
°     *  Knight     motor  is  what 

is  known  as  the  "movable-dam"  system. 
Located  transversely  beneath  the  six  connect- 
ing rods  are  six  oil  troughs  hinged  on  a  shaft 
connected  with  the  throttle.  With  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  the  throttle  these 
troughs  are  automatically  raised  and  low- 
ered. When  the  throttle  is  opened,  which 
raises  the  troughs,  the  ends  of  the  con- 
necting rods  dip  deep  into  the  oil  and 
create  a  splashing  of  oil  on  the  lower  ends  of 
the  sliding  sleeves. 

When  the  motor  is  throttled  down, 
which  lowers  the  troughs,  the  rods  barely 
touch  the  oil  and  a  corresponding  less 
amount  of  oil  is  splashed.  Tests  of  750 
miles  of  running  on  a  single  gallon  of 
oil  have  been  many. 


The  engine  runs  with  equal  smooth- 
ness at  50  miles  or  15.    It  accelerates 
and  gets  away  under  load  with  re- 
markable ease,  changing  from  5  to 
50  miles,  if  desired,  without  slip- 
ping the  clutch  or  changing  gears. 


Write  for  Details  of  Satisfied  Owners*  Free 
Inspection  Service,  and  Catalog  of  all  Models. 


Dayton  Motor  Car  Company  UK 

of  XJMTEn  STATES  MOTOR  POMP  ANY 


,swfy  New  York 


A  "Silent  Knight"  motor  in  a  five-seat- 
ed car,  in  which  were  two  passengers,  has 
accelerated  from  a  standing  start  on  high 
gear  to  more  than  35  miles  an  hour  in  30 
seconds.  Surely  this  is  an  indication  of  re- 
markable low-speed  engine  torque. 

Nothing  short  of  an  actual  trial  of  the 
car  can  possibly  convey  any  adequate  ap- 
preciation of  its  characteristics. 

Its  silence,  the  peculiar  light  feeling  of 
the  engine,  and  its  great  reserve  power 
constitute  one  of  the  great  delights  in 
driving  this  car. 


48 


The  Readers'  Service  gives  information 
about  automobile  accessories 
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E  are  building  electrics  that  are  perfect 
mechanically — that  an  engineer  will  en- 
dorse at  first  sight — that  in  finish  and 
style  are  the  height  of  refinement  and 
dignified  elegance.  You  can  have  shaft 
or  enclosed  chain  drive. 

Longer  wheel  base  —  body  larger  in  size — 
inside  roomier,  with  the  same  luxurious  uphol- 
stering. 

A  dropped  frame  allows  easier  entrance  and 
exit  and  adds  to  the  general  appearance. 

Exide  "Hy-Cap"  batteries,  standard  equip- 
ment. The  new  "Ironclad"  Exide  or  Edison 
batteries  can  be  furnished.  Special  Electric 
Pneumatic,  or  Rauch  &  Lang  Motz  High-Effi- 
ciency Cushion  tires,  optional. 

Our  agents  in  all  the  principal  cities  will 
gladly  demonstrate,  or  we'll  send  our  catalog 
on  request. 

THE  RAUCH  &  LANG  CARRIAGE  COMPANY 
2302  West  25th  Street.  CleYeUnd.  Ohio 


Sewage 
/HLEY  Disposal 

l<J  I  LM         Without  Sewers 

^SS^   For  Country  Homes 

"Patented" 

is  best  secured  by  the  Ashley  .System.  Don't 
allow  disease  germs  to  breed  in  open  drains,  or 
in  cesspools  in  your  country  place. 

Write  for  Free.  Illustrated  Booklet.  Address 

Ashley  House  Sewage  Disposal  Co. 

104  Armida  Avenue  Morgan  Park,  III. 


THE  BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

The  most  highly  developed  telephone  service  in  the 
world.    One  policy.    Universal  intercommunication. 

1IWERICM  TELEPH0J1LJN V TELEGRAPH  CO..  AND  ASSOCIATED  COMPANIES 


Hill's 
"Hustler" 
Ash  Sifter 


saves  the  coal  you  now  waste. 
Sifts  ashes  .quickly  and  easily 
no  work,  no  dust.  Ashes 
silt  into  barrel ;  unburnt  coal 
rolls  into  scuttle.  Fits  iron 
can  or  ordinary  barrel.  Lasts 
a  lifetime.  Pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  Sold  by  hard- 
ware dealers  everywhere. 

Write  today  for  descriptive  Folder,  No.  1 1 ,  which  tells 
all  about  this  great  help  to  household  economy. 

Hill-Dryer  Company 

211  Park  Ave,  Worcester.  Mass. 


THE  RUUD  AUTOMATIC  GAS  WATER  HEATER 

means  unlimited  hot  water  at  the  turn  ot  the  faucet.  No 
burners  to  light  or  put  out.  Just  turn  the  faucet— the  RUUD 
does  the  rest.    Write  for  Booklet. 

RUUD   MANUFACTURING    CO.,  Oepl.   C,    Pittsburg,  Pa. 


NO  DELAY  TO  GET  THE  CLOTHES  DRY  ON  WASH  DAY 

When  using:  the '  'CHIC A  GO-FRA  NCIS ' '  Combined  Clothes  Dryer  and  Laundry 
Stove.  Clothes  are  dried  without  extra  expense,  as  the  waste  heat  from  the  laundry 
stove  dries  the  clothes.  Can  furnish  stove  suitable  for  burning;  wood,  coal  or  gas. 
Dries  the  clothes  as  perfectly  as  sunshine.  Especially  adapted  for  use  in  Residences, 
Apartment  Buildings  and  Institutions.  All  Dryers  are  built  to  order  in  various 
sizes  and  can  be  made  to  fit  almost  any  laundry  room.  Write  today  for  descriptive 
circular  and  our  handsomely  illustrated  No.  C  12  Catalog.  Address  nearest  office. 
CHICAGO  DRYER  CO.  OR  SHANNON  MFG.  CO. 
630  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO  124  Lexington  Ave..  NEW  YORK  CITY 


TWO-CYCLE  AND  FOUR-CYCLE 
MOTORS 

{Continued  from  page  41) 

There  is  no  scavenging  or  exhaust  stroke  in 
the  two-cycle  motor  and  the  inrushing  fresh 
gas  is  depended  upon  to  drive  out  most  of  the 
exhaust  gases  that  remain  at  the  end  of  the 
power  stroke.  This  is  accomplished  more  or 
less  thoroughly  according  to  the  excellence  of 
the  design.  Most  two-cycle  motors  are  made 
with  a  deflector  cast  on  the  head  of  the  piston 
so  that  the  gas  forced  in  through  the  port  just 
above  the  piston  will  strike  against  it  and  be 
diverted  to  sweep  up  around  the  inside  of  the 
cylinder,  pushing  the  burnt  gases  in  front  of  it 
through  the  open  exhaust  port.  The  exhaust 
port  is  uncovered  earlier  in  the  power  stroke 
than  the  inlet  port  and  remains  open  longer. 

Final  compression  of  the  fresh  charge  in  the 
two-cycle  motor  begins  on  the  first  return  stroke 
of  the  piston  and  is  finished  at  the  end  of  this 
stroke,  when  the  cycle  has  been  completed 
and  the  second  charge  is  ready  for  ignition. 
Two  piston  strokes  only  have  been  required  for 
the  full  cycle  representing  one  revolution  of  the 
crankshaft,  hence  the  term  "two-cycle."  The 
designations  "two-cycle"  and  "four-cycle"  are 
contractions  of  "two-stroke  cycle"  and  "four- 
stroke  cycle." 

The  advantages  of  the  two-cycle  motor  are 
its  simplicity,  reliability,  and  comparative  inex- 
pensiveness.  It  is  valveless,  the  piston  in  pass- 
ing over  open  ports  in  the  cylinder  wall  acting 
like  a  slide  valve  in  a  steam  engine;  hence  inlet 
and  exhaust  valves,  with  their  operating  mechan- 
ism, are  dispensed  with.  The  difficulty'  of 
scavenging  effectually  at  the  high  rotative  speeds 
at  which  automobile  engines  operate  and  of 
locating  and  proportioning  the  exhaust  and  in- 
take ports  so  that  the  motor  will  work  at  such 
high  efficiency  in  proportion  to  weight  and  fuel 
consumption  as  does  the  four-cycle  motor  are 
the  principal  objections  that  have  been  made 
against  the  use  of  two-cycle  motors  in  automo- 
biles. These  objections  do  not  have  much 
weight  in  connection  with  motor-boats  except 
in  high-speed  craft,  for  the  reason  that  sudden 
variations  of  motor  speeds  are  not  called  for 
as  often  in  motor-boat  work  as  in  automobile 
work.  There  are,  however,  several  well-known 
makes  of  motor  cars  in  successful  operation 
in  which  the  two-cycle  engine  is  used. 

Joseph  Tracy. 

POWER  YACHTING 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

of  course,  the  cost  of  such  a  boat,  which,  how- 
ever, will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  #15,000. 
Her  construction  is  of  the  finest  throughout. 
Briefly,  her  principal  specifications  are  as 
follows : 


Length  over  all 
Length  load  water  line 
Extreme  beam 
Draft  aft  (about) 


66  feet  o  inches 
60  feet  9  inches 
10  feet  8  inches 
3  feet  9  inches 


The  keel,  stern,  stem  post,  deadwood,  frames, 
floors,  deck  beams,  and  motor  bed  are  of  white 
oak;  the  planking  of  Virginia  cedar,  finished  not 
less  than  one  inch  thick;  the  bilge  stringers  and 
bulkheads  of  yellow  pine;  the  deck  plank 
and  the  cabin  deck  (the  latter  canvas  covered) 
of  white  pine;  and  the  sheer  strake,  plank- 
sheer,  and  sides  of  the  raised  deck  and  cabin,  of 
mahogany.  Other  specifications  are  shown  on 
the  plan. 

This  boat  is  provided  with  all  the  accessories 
necessary  for  the  greatest  comfort  and  conven- 
ience. She  is  electrically  lighted  with  power 
supplied  by  a  dynamo.  The  two  gasolene  tanks 
of  seventy-five  gallons  each  are  placed  under 
the  cockpit  floor,  one  on  each  side  of  the  keel. 
Here  also  is  located  the  fresh-water  tank. 

The  raised  deck  cabin  is  about  10  feet  8  inches 
wide  and  18  feet  long  and  is  of  mahogany 
finished  bright  and  with  upholstery  to  suit  the 
taste.  Windows  made  to  swing  up  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  having  to  squint  through  a 
narrow  porthole  in  order  to  see  the  world  with- 
out. This  interior  is  left  in  one  large  cabin 
instead  of  being  partitioned  off  into  staterooms. 
Privacy  for  sleeping  is  obtained  in  the  orthodox 
Pullman  manner. 

The  gasolene  boat  as  a  passenger  ferry,  too, 
is  coming  into  general  use  in  many  places  where 
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NELSON 
LIGHT 

Pnnlm  i  s  i  h  i  (i  11 
li^ht  for  the  house 
7  and  barn  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  gas. 

Brings  The  AdvnntagenOf  The  City 
Into  The  Home*  Of  The  Country 

The  Nelson 
Lighting  System 

will  give  you  electric  lights  cheaper  than 
van  couKI  get  them  from  the  citv  power 
plant.  One  M  l  S(  >N  I. Kill  I  CI.N 
ERA TOR  (sell-starting)  will  give  you 
l?5-lt»  c.  p.  lights  at  a  cost  of  13  nulls 
per  lamp  hour.  Install  it  yourself.  Simple 
ami  inexpensive.  Requires  no  labor  for 
up-keep  and  scarcely  no  attention  when  in 
operation.  Just  press  the  button.  A  card 
will  bring  you  our  latest  booklet,  "  Nelson 
Solves  The  Problem." 

The  Greenville  Metal  Products  Co. 

12  Union  Street  GREENVILLE,  PA. 


EVERYTHING  WORTH  PLANTING 

Sre  our  Calalo«  and  NEW 
FOLDER   ol   Special  Piicaa 
TREES 

SHRUBS 

PERFNNIAI  S.  *-tc. 

af£" 

F  W  KELSEY  NURSERY  CO. 

IM1  Broadway.  Nrw  >  ork 

rarr'n  Hardy  Plants'*— A  book 


NABISCO  In  ten  cent  tins.  Also 
SUGAR  WAFERS    in  twenty-five  cent  tins. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


If  tniiMin*  or  ramtHlrlllnu  a  twi  hroom.  KtJ  «c    for  our  boollrt. 

M  .li-rn  Plurabiair."  »talcta    .  nt  «,»  llluatraMom  of  t4  model 
room  interior*  ranging  in  10M  from  |;4  to  f3.ooo. 

THE  J.  l_  MOTT  IRON  WORKS 
5th  Ai'0.  <ft  17th  St..  Ntw  York 


If  You  Like 

to  Hunt 
Fish  or  Camp 

You  will  enjoy  the 
National  Sportsman 

Every  month  the  National 
Sportsman  contains  x6o  pages 
or  more,  crammed  trom  cover 
to  cover  with  photos  from  life, 
stories  of  hunting,  fishing,  camp- 
ing and  tramping,  which  will 
thrill  and  interest  you.  This 
monthly  visitor  will  lure  you 
pleasantly  away  Irom  the  monot- 
onous grind  of  your  eveTy-day 
work  to  the  healthful  atm:w- 
phere  of  the  woods  and  fields. 
Single  copies  15c.  yearly  sub- 
scription, with  watch  fob,  $1.00. 


Special  Trial  Offer 

Send  us  25  cts..  stamps 
or  coin,  and  we  will  send 
you  a  copy  of  the  Na- 
tional Sportsman,  also 
one  of  out  heavy  bur- 
nished Ormolu  Gold 
Watch  Fobs  (regular 
price  50  cts.)  as  here 
shown,  with  russet 
leather  strap  and  gold- 
plated  buckle.  Can  you 
beat  this? 


Watch  Fob,  regular  price,  50c  /  ALL  4"^  fa* 

National  Sportsman,    .    .  15c    YOURS        J  {% 

Total  Value.    .    .    .  65c  1  FOR  aW  %J 

NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN  Inc..  48  Federal  St..  Bciton.  M>«. 


ARE  YOU  SEEKING  RELIEF  FROM  TIRE  BILLS?  FRANKLIN  CARS 
SOLVE  THAT  PROBLEM.  SO  EASY  ARE  THEY  ON  TIRES  Tl  IAT 
TIRE  SERVICE  IS  THREE  TO  FOUR  TIMES  GREATER  THAN  ON 
OTHER  CARS.  WE  HAVE  A  TABULATED  REPORT  ON  TIRE 
SERVICE  FROM  MANY  OWNERS  AND  WILL  MAIL  IT  ON  RE- 
QUEST. FRANKLINS  ARE  MADE  IN  FIVE  CHASSIS  SIZES,  TWO 
"FOURS"  AND  THREE  "SIXES". 

23  HORSE-POWER.  FOUR-CYLINDER  MODEL  G  TOURING  CAR.  $2000. 

MODEL  G  RUNABOUT.  tt-HORSE-TOWER.  FOUR-CYLINDER.  11650. 

SIX-CYLINDER.  301 IORSE-POWER  MODEL  M.  $2800  FOR  TOURING  CAR. 
TORPEDO-PI  IAETON  OR  ROADSTER. 

SIX-CYLINDER.  33  HORSE-POWER  MODEL  D.  $3500  FOR  TOURING  CAR 
OR  TORPEDO-PHAETON. 

SK  CYLINDER.  38  I  IORSE-POWER  MODEL  H.  SEVEN  PASSENGER  TOUR- 
ING. SILVEKTOWN  CORD  TIRES.  $4000. 

MODEL  H.  LIMOUSINE.  $5000.  25-HORSE-POWER  LIMOUSINE  OR  LAN- 
DAU LET.  $3000. 

FRANKLIN  COMMERCIAL  CARS  INCLUDE  PNEUMATIC  TIRED  ONE-TON 
TRUCKS.  1000-POUND  LIGHT  DELIVERY  WAGONS.  PATROLS.  AMBU 
LANCES.  OMNIBUSES  AND  TAXICABS.    PRICES  F.  O  B.  FACTORY. 

AIR  COOLING.  LIGHT  WEIGHT.  LUXURIOUS  RIDING  AND 
BEAUTY  ALSO  CHARACTERIZE  THE  FRANKLIN.  THE  EFFIC- 
IENCY OF  FRANKLIN  AIR  COOLING  HAS  LONG  BEEN  ESTAB- 
LISHED. RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  FRANKLIN  MOTOR 
MAKE  IT  THE  MOST  REMARKABLE  DEVELOPMENT  IN  AUTO- 
MOBILE MOTOR  CONSTRUCTION.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  NEW 
CATALOGUE. 

FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

SYRACUSE  N  Y 


r  l^O  encourage  people  to  establish  country  homes  is 
A    one  of  the  objects  of  this  magazine.   The  interest 
aroused  and  the  impetus  given  toward  home  building 
out  of  town,  the  question  where  shall  I  find  a  place 

still  remains  to  be  answered.  The  real  estate  adver- 
tising in  the  front  of  each  number  of  Country  Life  in 
America  answers  this  question  for  many  every  month. 
Many  places  are  offered  for  sale  or  for  rent  by  the 
owners.  Many  more  are  offered  by  reliable  real  estate 
agents.  Whether  you  hanker  for  a  bit  of  land  your- 
self or  not  you  will  be  stirred  by  the  land  hunger  if 
you  read  the  real  estate  advertising  in  the  front  of 
this  magazine. 
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COUNTRY    LIFE    IN  AMERICA 


October  15,  191  1 


FOR  ASSURED  comfort,  high  quality  and 
long  wear,  ask  by  name  for  Boston 
Garter.  It  will  hold  up  your  half  hose  as 
smooth  as  your  skin,  it  fits  the  leg,  and  maintains 
its  grip  until  released.  To  get  the  genuine 
Boston  Garter  guaranteed  against  im= 
perfections,  look  for  the  moulded  rubber  button 
and  the  trade  marks  "  Boston  Garter "  and 
"  Velvet  Grip;" 

Sold  everywhere  in  stores.  Either  type, 
Silk  50  cents,  Lisle  25  cents.  Sam- 
ple pair  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

GEORGE  FROST  CO.      MAKERS  BOSTON 


"  For  thirty  years  the 
standard  —  from  first 
to  last  the  best" 


Built  for  Permanence, 
Comfort  and  Elegance 

CKEX 

Grass  Furniture  \ 


TRADE  MARK 


Far    surpassing    all  other 
Wicker  Lines 

Nature  Green  —  Baronial  Brown 
Leading  Dealers  Everywhere 

Write  for  New  Booklet  No.  207 

Prairie  Grass  Furniture  Co. 

Sole  Manufacturers 

GLENDALE,  LONG  ISLAND         NEW  YORK 


The  New  Berry,  Giant  Himalaya 

Vine  grows  40  feet  a  year  unless  trimmed.  Hardy  as  an  oak — 
will  stand  the  winters  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Bears  enormous 
crops  of  rich,  black  berries— ten  tons  have  been  gathered 
from  500  plants.  Berries  nearly  an  inch  long,  sweet, 
melting,  delicious.  Plants  ready  September  1st.  10  cents 
each;  $1  a  dozen;  $3  a  hundred;  $25  a  thousand.  Add 
ic  per  cent  when  wanted  by  mail.  Send  for  BerrydaU 
Berry  Book.  Tells  about  many  other  valuable  berries  for 
home  or  market  growing. 

Berrydale  Experiment  Gardens 
Country  Avenue  Holland,  Mich. 


GROW  DWARF 
APPLE  TREES 

Novel,  but  practical,  and  intensely  interesting.  Require  little 
room.  Easily  cultivated,  pruned  and  sprayed.  Bear  fruit  earlier 
than  the  standards.  Make  little  shade,  permitting  other  crops  to  be 
grown  between  the  rows.  May  be  trimmed  and  trained  on  wire  to 
grow  in  almost  any  shape.  Suburbanites,  farmers  and  amateur  hor- 
ticulturalists  alike  find  pleasure  and  profit  growing  Dwarf  Apple 
Trees.  No  garden  or  orchard  is  now  complete  without  several  of 
these  wonderfully  productive  trees. 

Varieties:  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  yellow,  striped  red;  Winter 
Maiden's  Blush,  red  cheek;  Bismarck,  red,  beautiful;  Red  As- 
trachan,  crimson.  Plant  this  Fall  and  gain  a  season.  Prompt 
shipment.    Send  today  for  illustrated  booklet  free. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS 


Box  C 


MOORESTOWN, 


N.  J. 


Wanamaker's  Furniture 

Wanamaker's  is  more  than  a  great  store.     It  is 
a  place  where  beauty,  variety  and  originality  are 
alwavs  found.    Send  for  our  furniture  portfolios 
JOHN  WANAMAKER,  New  York 


Fine  Housekeeping  Linens,  Handkerchiefs,  Lingerie,  Elc. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 
Fifth  ave.  &  34th  St.,  New  York 


ALL  GOOD  PIANOS  LOOK  ALIKE— but 
Packard    Pianos    and  Piano  Players  are 
different — and  better. 


STEINWAY 

THE   WORLD'S   G  R  E  A  T  E  S  T  P I A  N  O 


For  a  Domestic  Water  Supply. 

these  points  are  of  vital  importance.  You  must  have  a  pump  that  you  are  sure  will  do  all  the  pumping  necessary  ;  it  must 
be  one  that  cannot  easily  be  put  out  of  order. 

It  must  be  so  simple  that  any  member  of  the  household  can  run  it  without  danger  of  injury  to  themselves  or  the  pump, 
economical  and  noiseless. 

The  "Reeco"  Rider  &  "Reeco" 
Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pump 

are  all  this  and  more,  as  over  40,000  users  will  testify. 

The  "Recco"  Pumps  and  Pneumatic  tanks  are  a  luxury  at  a  very 
moderate  cost. 

Write  for  Catalogue  C5,*o  nearest  office 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO. 

New  York.    Boston.     Philadelphia.    Montreal,  P.  Q.    Sydney,  Australia. 
Also  Makers  of  the  "Reeco"  Electric  Pumps. 


He  looked  at  me  with  a  good  deal  of  incredulity 
not  unmixed  with  pity,  but  as  all  Englishmen 
are  supposed  to  be  wealthy  he  decided  to  take 
a  chance  and  supplied  me  with  a  bath  and  dinner, 
after  which  I  caught  the  boat  to  England. 

Although  I  left  my  machine  in  a  field,  entirely 
unprotected,  upon  inspection  the  next  day  it 
was  found  that  while  the  ground  all  around  it 
had  been  trampled  flat  by  the  people  inspecting 
it,  not  a  thing  was  damaged  or  an  article  removed. 

Thomas  Sopwith. 

TYPES  OF  AEROPLANES 

III.  THE  CURTISS  BIPLANE 

'  I  ''HERE  is  probably  no  man  actively  in- 
*  terested  in  aviation  who  has  contributed 
more  toward  its  advancement  than  Mr.  Glenn 
H.  Curtiss.  Mr.  Curtiss  for  a  long  while  held 
the  world's  record  for  speed,  having  covered  a 
mile  in  twenty-six  seconds  at  Ormond  Beach 
with  an  eight-cylinder  motor-cycle.  It  was 
through  his  intimate  knowledge  of  light-weight 
gasolene  motors  that  he  first  became  interested 


Copyright,  1908,  by  Edwin  Levictc 

Curtiss  in  the  June  Bug,  the  first  flying  machine  to 
win  a  cup 

in  aviation,  and  after  supplying  Captain  T.  S. 
Baldwin  with  a  motor  for  his  dirigible  balloon, 
he  decided  to  experiment  with  the  swifter  and 
more  precarious  type  of  airship,  the  aeroplane. 
Associated  with  Messrs.  Graham  Bell  and 
J.  A.  D.  McCurdy  he  formed  what  was  known 
as  the  Aerial  Experiment  Co.,  and  which  was 
to  remain  in  existence  until  the  first  successful 
heavier-than-air  machine  was  produced. 

In  1908,  as  a  result  of  the  experiments  of  the 
Aerial  Experiment  Co.,  the  June  Bug  made  its 
appearance   at  Hammondsport,   N.   Y.  This 


Curtiss  in  the  Triad,  his  hydro-aeroplane.     This  is 
his  latest  invention  in  the  field  of  aeronautics 

was  one  of  the  first  successful  American  flying- 
machines,  and  with  this  machine  Mr.  Curtiss 
won  the  first  legion  of  the  Scientific  American 
Trophy. 

In  June,  1909,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  A.  M. 
Herring,  Curtiss  produced  the  first  of  the 
machines  of  his  present  type,  and  was  requested 
by  the  Aero  Club  of  America  to  represent  the 
United  States  in  the  Gorden  Bennett  Aviation 
Contest  to  be  held  at  Rheims,  France.  He  was 
successful  in  winning  this  race  and  thus  bring- 
ing to  the  United  States  the  classic  cup  of 
aviation.  He  told  the  story  of  this  memorable 
contest  in  Country  Life  in  America  for  No- 
vember, 1909. 

The  present  Curtiss  machine  is  but  slightly 
different  from  the  one  with  which  he  won  the 
Gordon  Bennett  cup.  The  principal  changes 
are  in  the  front  control,  which  is  now  a  single 
surface,  and  working  in  connection  with  this  is 
a  flap  on  the  rear  stabilizer.  The  rear  out- 
riggers are  a  little  longer,  and  the  front  rudder 
is  placed  nearer  to  the  planes. 

A  few  Curtiss  features  are  rigid  running 
gear,  and  the  method  of  controlling  the  machine. 
The  ailerons,  situated  between  the  planes  at  the 
ends,  are  connected  to  a  framework  which  fits 
around  the  aviator's  shoulders  and  is  so  arranged 
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^  This  Chinese  Globular  Lamp 
at  $45. 

tS  ONI  Y  ONK  OK  MANY  OF  THE 

Fulper  Vasekraft  Lamps 

in  hrautiful  crystal,  lustre  and  matte  gU/es 
and  various  color*,  tone*  and  textures. 
I'hesr  e\i|iiisitr-  p«>tter\  l.inip.  .in-  tin-  vrrv 
latest  in  I  lome  Decoration. 
They  carry  2  Electric  Bulhs  and  are 
equipped  Willi  the  lulper  button  switch. 

Wntr  tor  beautifully  illustrated  l  >!%!•>•  showing  pic- 
lum  and  pnera  of  Lamps,  Vasci  and  o»h-r  splrn.li.  I 
____         gifts  lot  Christmas  or  weddings. 

Fulper  Pottery  Company 

\ff        II   Kulper  Place.    Flfminfton.   N.  J. 


Enjoy  an  Open  Fire 

this  winter,  but  pet  the  benefit  of  the 
heat   usually  lost   up  the  chimney.  • 

By  its  simple  but  unique  construction,  a 

JACKSON 

Ventilating  Grate 

will  warm  one  or  two  rooms  on  one  or  dif- 
ferent floors  and  ventilate  them  without  drafts. 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalog 

of  Giates  and  Fireplace  Fixtures,  which 
explains  clearly  how  one  grate  tire  can 
be  easilv  made  to  do  so  much. 

E.  A.  Jackson  &  Bro.,  Incorporated 

S4  North  Beekman  Street.      New  York 


For  Developing  and  Printing 

You  will  save  money  by  writing  me  for  prices.  Develop- 
ing to  cts.  per  roll.  Prints,  3  cts.  up.  Send  two  films  for 
FREE  vt  lox  prints.  H.  A.  CLARK,  4  Plata.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Victor  $£  ,£% 


SAVE 
YOUR 
TREES 


lit  uv>  precious  to  lose.  Get  expert  tree  surgeons 
inc  them  and  advise  you  as  to  what  they  need, 
re  takers  and  tree  butchers.  Our  free  booklets 
ree  tuneerv  the  science  founded  by  lohn  Davey. 
them  TIIK  H4TKV  THKK  EXPERT  CO..  lac, 
1110  Hm  Street,  BsSSt,  Ohio 


Reclaim  Your  Waste  Land 

We  can  Make  Money  for  You 

There  is  no  better  investment  today  than  growing  timber 


White  Pine,  planted  28  years 
Value.  $150  pet  acre,  exclusive  of  land 


Forest  Nurseries 


KEENE  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 

Phone  159  KEENE,  N.  H. 


/      Something  new  under  the  sporting  sun.    An  Ameru  an  hunter 
has  proved  that  American  dogs  area  match  for  the  King  of  Beasts. 

H  PAUL  J.  RAINEY  has  been  hunting  lions  with  fox-hounds, 
and  dogs  and  man  have  set  new  records  for  the  sporting  chance. 
The  dogs  follow  the  trail  and  bay  the  game  with  all  the  sureness 
and  courage  that  they  showed  against  Southern  foxes  and  bears 
in  the  Mississippi  canebrakes. 

To  be  »ure  there  were  narrow  escapes.  Occasionally  dogs  were  mauled  and  one  charg- 
ing lioness  was  stopped  six  feci  from  the  camera. 

It  is  a  story  of  nerve,  ingenuity,  persistence,  both  canine  and  human.  Mr.  Rainey  tells  it 
in  the  NOVEMBER  OUTING  with  photographs  of  the  men,  the  country,  the  dogs  and 
the  game. 

O"  In  addition  to  thii  feature,  this  big  issue  ol  OUTING  seuthe  pace  for  1912  with  a  wonderful  variety  of 
outdoor  articles  from  MONOPLANES  VS.  BIPLANES  by  Augustus  Post  to  RIFLES  AND  AMMU- 
Nl  HON  by  Horace  Kephart;  from  THE  RANCH  by  Stewart  Edward  White  to  A  MODEL  APPLE 
ORCHARD  by  E.  P.  Powell  --everything  for  the  needs  of  the  outdoor  American. 

<|  Let  OUTING  be  your  guide  for  the  things  worth  while  in  outdoor  living-— include  it  in  your  list  of  maga- 
zines $2.50—  -Regular  subscnption  price  $3.00.     All  news-stands  25  cents. 

OUTING  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

OUTING  MACAZINE  yachting  OfcFFfNG  HANDBOOKS 

315  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  C IT Y -1112  PEOPLES  CAS  BLDG.  CHICAGO 


Country  Life  in  America  twice  a  month  is  a  decided  success.  The 
magazine  is  better,  bigger,  more  complete.  More  pages  per- 
mit of  fuller  treatment  of  the  various  phases  of  country  living. 
Better  and  bigger  pictures  are  published  and  a  more  thorough  handling 
of  the  many  subjects  pertaining  to  the  joy  of  outdoor  life  is  possible. 
Country  life  is  growing  fast  and  the  magazine  is  growing  with  it. 

The  advertising  pages,  those  indices  of  the  needs  of  the  country 
enthusiast,  are  growing  too.  What  a  variety  of  interesting  things 
are  offered.  A  man  could  build  himself  a  country  home,  furnish  it 
complete,  surround  himself  with  lovely  bloom,  plant  his  garden  with 
satisfying  vegetables,  fill  his  poultry  houses  with  fowls,  his  garage  with 
motors,  and  get  a  friendly  dog  eager  for  his  whistle,  by  answering  the 
advertisements  in  Country  Life. 

We  know  the  goods  offered  are  good,  because  we  have  bought  most 
of  them  ourselves. 

A  modern  advertisement  is  not  only  an  offer  —  it  is  more  —  it  is  a 
guarantee  of  value. 
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Write  to  the  Readers'  Service  for 
suggestions  about  garden  •urnilure 
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TRIAL 


OFFER 

The  house 

BEAUTIFUL 

WITH 

COMPLIMENTARY  PORTFOLIO 

If  3  0U  have  ever  wondered  what  color  to 
paper  your  dining-room — or  what  disposi- 
tion to  make  of  an  attic  chamber,  or  how 
best  to  treat  a  staircase  or  veranda — then 
you  will  find  great  assistance  in  the  beau- 
tifully illustrated  pages  of  this  charming 
magazine. 

"The  House  Beautiful"  tells  you  by  word  and 
picture  what  others  have  done  toward  making 


A  Great, y  Reduced  "House  Beautiful"  Illustration 

their  homes  both  distinctive  and  livable.  Profit- 
ing by  their  examples,  you  can  go  a  step  fur- 
ther and  achieve  effects  in  your  home  that  would 
be  impossible  without  the  invaluable  information 
you  receive  month  after  month  from  "The  House 
lieautiful." 


30  Day  Offer 

The  subscription  price  is  $3.00  per  year.  But 
to  introduce  The  House  Beautiful  to  new  readers 
we  will  send  you  for  just  $1.00,  The  House 
ueautftul  for  five  months  beginning  with  the  cur- 
rent issue  and  make  you  a  present  of  "The 
Ilouse  Beautiful  Portfolio  of  House  Building 
l  urnishing  and  Decorating."  This  Portfolio  is 
a  collection  of  color  plates  picturing  and  describ- 
ing homes  and  beautiful  interiors  which  are  un- 
usually successful.  The  Portfolio  alone  is  a 
prize  which  money  could  not  ordinarily  purchase 

To  avail  yourself  of  this  offer,  cut  out  the 
attached  coupon  and  after  filling  in  your  name 
and  address  pin  a  one  dollar  bill  to  it  and  mail 
lo-Day  to 


THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL,  Boom,  1708-315  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 

I  accept  your  30  DAY  OFFER  and  request  that  you  send  me 
The  House  Beautiful  for  FI\  E  months,  and  also  your  Portfolio  of 
House  Building,  Furnishing  and  Decorating.  Enclosed  find  S1.00. 


Name . 
Street. 

City.  . . 


State. 


RATS 


Killed  by  Science 

DANYSZ 

VIRUS 


Send  for  particulars.  1  tube  75c, 
3  tubes  $1.75,  per  dozen  $6.00 

INDEPENDENT  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  72  Front  St.,  N.Y. 


TADV1A       PREVENTS  DUST 
*  ▼  1/-*.      PRESERVES  ROADS 

Booklets  on  request 
BVRRETT   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York  .Chicago.  Philadelphia.  Boston.  St.  Louis.Cleveland.  Pittsburgh. 
Cinciunati,  Kansas  City.  Minnean -lis. New  Orleans, Seatt'e, London. ling. 


A  house  built    IMAXCO   Hollow  Tile  Building  Blocks 

turoughout    of  ■  \r\M   \%  thoroughly  fire-proof,  and  is 

cooler  in  Summer  and  warmer  in  Winter  than  one  of  any  other 
construction.     It  is  cheaper  than  brick,  stone  or  cement. 

Send  for  literature 
NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  CO.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Two  Things  You  Need 

First  —  The  only  sanitary  method  of  caring 
for  garbage  deep  In  the  ground  in  metal  re- 
ceiver holding  heavy  galvanized  bucket,  with 
bail.  Odorkss.  proof  against  rats,  cats  and 
dogs  or  the  smaller  death  dealing  pest,  the 
house  fly.    Health  demands  it. 

^fe*iy.    *  Underground  Garbage  Receiver 
>\*i»*       /  Underfloor  Refuse  Receiver 


Second  —  This  clean,  convenient  way  of  dis- 
posing of  kitchen  ashes-  cellar  and  yard 
refuse,  does  away  with  the  ash  or  dirt-barrel 
nuisance,  stores  your  oi/y  7^1  r/^and  sweep- 
i>t£Ts.  Fireproof,  tln-.h  with  (riirntfe  Moor. 
.Nine  years  in  prnt-tlcal  use. 
It  pays  to  look  us  up. 
gold  direct  Send  for  circulars 

C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr. 
26  Farrar  Street  Lynn.  Mass. 


that  he  can  balance  the  machine  by  moving  his 
body  in  the  natural  positions  of  keeping  himself 
upright.  The  rear  vertical  rudder  is  controlled 
by  a  wheel  which  is  attached  to  the  same  lever 
as  the  elevating  planes.  Mr.  Curtiss's  latest 
development  is  the  hydro-aeroplane,  in  which 
he  has  been  able  to  rise  and  descend  upon  the 
water  as  well  as  on  land. 

Besides  winning  the  first  Gordon  Bennett 
race,  Mr.  Curtiss  won  the  $10,000  prize  offered 
by  the  New  York  World  for  a  flight  from  Albany 
to  New  York  City,  and  Mr.  Ely  on  one  cf  the 
Curtiss  machines  successfully  landed  on  a  deck 
of  a  battleship,  a  feat  hitherto  considered 
impossible. 

The  spread  of  the  Curtiss  machine  is  26  ft. 
42  in.,  and  the  depth  4  ft.  5  in.,  giving  an  area 
of  220  sq.  ft.  The  planes  are  set  five  feet  apart. 
The  usual  motor  equipment  is  a  50-horsepower, 
8-cylinder,  water-cooled  engine,  although  a 
number  of  his  machines  are  equipped  with  a 
25-horsepower,  4-cylinder  motor. 

Sherwix  Hawley. 

THE  SPORT  OF  FOX  HUNTING 

{Continued  from  page  32) 
Grafton  Club  and  its  members,  there  has,  in 
the  past  three  or  four  years,  come  in  a  number 
of  deer,  and  frequently  I  have  seen  the  hounds 
in  full  cry  after  a  fox  "flush"  a  deer,  so  to 
speak;  but  although  his  trail  ran  within  a  yard 
or  two  of  that  made  in  the  open  by  Reynard, 
they  paid  no  attention  to  it. 

Eight  or  ten  couples  of  hounds  are  plenty. 
Buy  slow  ones  rather  than  fast  ones,  and  old,  < 
thoroughly  broken  hounds  rather  than  young 
ones  inclined  to  riot;  or  be  sure  enough  of  your- 
self to  know  and  respect  their  efforts.  Remem- 
ber, an  honest  hound  never  lies,  so  trust  him  over 
every  man  in  the  field. 

I  was  out  one  lovely  morning  last  July  with 
the  Master  of  the  Brunswick  Foxhound  Club, 
John  P.  Bowditch  of  Framingham.  We  were 
both  mounted  on  clean-breds,  trotting  along 
toward  cover,  at  5.30  a.  m.,  when  suddenly  the 
hounds  broke  from  behind  us  into  a  cornfield 
and  rushed  about  in  it  madly.  I  at  once  thought 
it  might  be  a  cat,  but  still  trusted  them,  and, 
in  a  few  moments,  from  the  further  corner  out 
popped  a  big  red  fox,  with  the  whole  pack  run- 
ning him  by  sight,  screaming  with  their  mouths 
open,  and  what  a  chase  it  was!  For  an  hour 
and  a  half  the  fox  led  over  the  open  pastures, 
through  the  mowings,  in  the  woodland,  running 
rings  and  rings  about  in  the  sprout  land,  trying 
to  shake  off  the  hounds  maddened  by  the  close 
view  and  the  perfect  scent  which  was  rising 
from  the  dew-sparkled  grass  and  ground.  Time 
and  time  again  we  cut  in  on  the  hounds  (for 
in  New  England  it  is  impossible  to  follow  straight) 
and  at  6.30  began  to  feel  that  we  would  bring 
the  fox  to  hand.  Suddenly  we  heard  the  packs 
coming  with  steady  cry  down  beside  a  little 
brook  to  the  road  right  at  our  feet,  and  then, 
to  our  dismay,  out  trotted  a  black  and  white 
cat,  scurrying  up  the  road  to  the  farmhouse. 
But  still  I  trusted. 

Scallywag  was  in  the  lead,  with  Scarecrow  and 
Simpleton  at  his  shoulders,  and  then  my  trust 
was  rewarded,  for  Scallywag  carried  the  line 
across  the  road  and  into  the  meadow.  The  red 
by  this  time  was  pretty  well  broken  down,  and 
running  into  a  farmer's  front  yard  he  dodged 
back  and  forth  in  the  flower  beds. 

We  were  over  the  white  fence  on  the  gravel 
walks,  urging  on  the  hounds,  when  up  went  a 
window  and  an  old  lady  appeared  from  behind 
the  curtain. 

"Can't  you  keep  out  of  my  front  yard  with  all 
those  dogs  and  not  wake  my  children  up  in  the 
morning?"  she  cried. 

I  said,  taking  off  my  cap,  "Madam,  has 
not  that  fox  been  killing  your  chickens  all  the 
year?    We  are  simply  trying  to  kill  him  for  you." 

She  replied  "No,"  and  down  went  the  window 
with  a  crash,  and  we  went  through  the  back 
yard,  under  the  clotheslines,  and  over  the  fence 
after  the  pack  flying  over  the  hill. 

Here  the  red  took  to  the  stone  walls  which 
are  the  great  puzzle  of  fox  hunting  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  with  the  hot  sun  coming  up,  the 
scent  soon  made  slow  trailing  so  that  we  whistled 
the  pack  off,  and  after  schooling  one  or  two 
thoroughbreds  over  the  steeplechase  course 
with  a  bully  bath  in  the  artesian  well  water, 
we  were  ready  for  breakfast  at  8  a.  m. 

Hunting  in  any  country  is  simply  by  courtesy 


of  the  land  owners,  and  whereas  the  killing  of 
the  fox  is  the  true  test  of  the  hunt,  the  necessity 
of  the  death  is  more  strongly  brought  out  when 
one  understands  that  the  fox  himself  is  the 
enemy  of  the  farmer.  Especially  in  America, 
where  one  man  considers  himself  as  good  as 
another,  does  the  tiller  of  the  soil  expect  some- 
thing to  be  accomplished  if  you  are  to  be  al- 
lowed to  trample  over  his  farm  and  break  a  fence 
now  and  then.  Here  there  is  no  way  of  collect- 
ing a  farthing  for  every  footprint  in  the  wheat 
field,  as  was  charged  in  Europe  years  ago,  but 
in  the  States,  if  one  has  a  pack  of  hounds  that 
can  hunt  and  kill  the  red  fox  he  is  the  friend  of 
the  farmer  forever. 

When  the  writer  took  the  Loudoun  country 
in  1908,  there  was  $175  of  back  damage  to  pay 
and  signs  posted  everywhere.  With  the  back 
damage  paid  and  the  statement  that  every 


There  is  no  more  glorious  sensation  than  that  which 
comes  from  the  throbbing  thoroughbred 

claim  would  be  met  promptly  and  fairly  and  that 
the  destroyer  of  the  turkey  and  hen  roosts  would 
be  followed  to  his  death,  a  truce  was  declared. 
That  season  there  were  fourteen  masks  on  the 
kennel  door  and  only  $70  of  claims  were  sent  in. 
The  next  year,  though  we  hunted  continuously 
from  the  first  of  October  to  the  first  of  February, 
over  the  same  country,  not  a  dollar  was  asked 
but  always  the  same  cordial  friendship  between 
man  and  man.  They  knew  that  the  hunt  and 
hounds  were  keen,  were  out  for  sport  and 
would  respect  their  every  wish,  and  time  and 
time  again  would  come  directly  to  the  Master 
and  ask  him  to  be  sure  to  come  up  and  hunt 
around  their  plantations,  as  foxes  were  killing 
their  chickens. 

Down  deep  in  every  man's  heart  is  the  desire 
to  be  a  land  owner,  and  when  one,  after  years  of 
toil  in  acquiring  a  fortune,  at  last  selects  his 
country  home,  let  me  say  that  there  is  no  better 
way  of  proving  one's  self  a  friend  of  the  farmer 
than  by  starting  a  pack  of  foxhounds  or  by  sub- 
scribing to  the  present  pack  in  a  generous  way, 
and  thereby  establishing  a  feeling  of  friendship 
and  courtesy  between  town  and  country. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  subscribed  £500  a 
year  to  the  Vine  Hounds,  and  in  the  Spanish 
Invasion  and  at  Waterloo  said  that  his  best 
cavalry  officers  were  made  in  the  hunting  fields 
of  England. 

There  is  no  better  or  healthier  enjoyment 
than  the  mastership  of  a  pack  of  hounds,  and 
no  more  glorious  sensation  than  that  which 
comes  from  the  combination  of  the  throbbing 
thoroughbred  and  the  crash  of  hounds  in  the 
woodland. 

SUCCESS  FROM  FALL  PLANTING 
OF  ROSES 

ROSES  should  be  planted  in  an  open  space 
well  away  from  voracious  roots  of  trees 
or  shrubs,  and  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  sunlight,  where  they  can  get  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air.  The  beds  should  be  dug  three 
feet  in  depth  and  all  the  soil  taken  out.  A 
system  of  drainage  should  be  laid  from  every 
bed,  since  we  often  have  heavy  rains  which  fill 
the  bed,  particularly  in  clay  soil.  In  our  clay, 
for  instance,  we  have  been  obliged  to  resort 
to  a  regular  system  of  tile  drainage.  If  the 
ground  is  porous,  this  is  unnecessary.  At  any 
rate  the  bottom  should  be  filled  with  six  inches 
of  stones,  broken  bricks  or  slow  rotting  branches, 
and  covered  over  an  equal  depth  with  broken, 
fresh  sods.    The  ideal  soil  is  a  rich  porous  loam, 
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Young  ami  Giuwn  Slock  hor  Sale 
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Alt  lira  Kennels 
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H  K  C. 
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l.akewood,  Ohio 

For  Sale — Ivel  Godalming 

Imported  I. n th-li  hull  lh>{t\  Hire 
Miotrr  itnijla,  Dam  IvH  Hully. 
Hi  ill  bj  Mr*.  ('.  II.  Kvana,  Lea* 
iluii,  Knirlaml.  Iloiian  trained. 
Kx<'rll»iitilli<|«»lll<>n.  At  «tn.l 
uutll«olil.  Krr#*J*>.iM)  \|,|ih  in 

J.  R.  Cnthcart, 

Boa  17.  1  1.  ,.1.  n  N.  J. 


All  kind*  »>  Cteel  Daataa. 

Rrindlea.  H«ilet|iiin«  and 
solid  rolor  Dog*  on  hand. 
Onlv  bench  aliow  winning 
slink,  at  rra»on<d>le  pncea 
always  on  hand. 
FRED  HILL.  Breeder. 
T«l.  1477  WiUiAimtWt , 
Ml   Kmnl  Avenue?,  Brooklyn 
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I  oxIkmiihIs,  Occrhotinds. 
IWnrhounds, 

Trained.  Broken.  Guaranteed 

Send  4  cent  stamp  for  40- pa  go 
highly  illustrated  catalogue. 

Roohwixul  Kennels 

Leilnnton.  K> 


DRESS 

<I  The  magazine  of  ir- 
resistible appeal  tocvery 
woman  who  delights  in 
beautiful  gowning  and 
who  wishes  to  keep  up 
with  the  interests  of  the 
fashionable  and  social 
world. 

^  Edited  by  American 
experts  and  with  the 
unique  distinction  of 
having  as  Parisian  con- 
tributing editors  Poiret, 
Worth,Drecoll,Bechoff- 
David,  Margaine  -  La- 
croix,  Laferriere,  Car- 
lier,  Lewis,  Alphonsine, 
etc.,  the  world's  ack- 
nowledged masters  of 
mode* 

In  Combination  with 

Country  Life  in 
America 

<J  Regular  Annual  Sub- 
scription to  both  magazines, 
$7.00.  If  your  subscription 
reaches  us  before  November 
10th,  we  will  send  you  both 
magazines  for  a  year  for 
$4.50. 
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Garden  City  New  York 
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Handsome  Cats  and 
Kittens  For  Sale 

Dom-alu  an. I  rare  f-nreign  Vanrtiea. 
Siaaaaaw.Alivaainian.Mani  anil  I'rraian 
I.I— I  l.wr.lmii   iJa.r   f,,r  (  all.  I  >..„. 


NKVLK  -Nl  VIM  I.ANO 
KENNELS 

Mlaa  Mary  Wlnlhr»i>,  llwntr 

French  Bull  Dogs 

Puppies  anil  (irown  I)..k«  |tll<  SAI.K 
I-  r. .tn  only  kenialrrrd  and  Wir  Ribbon 
Slnca.    (  hnmpion  llog*  nl  Stud. 
Srnil  lor  lllual  ruled  booklets 

SIIKLTI  K  I  I. AM)  IIKIIiUTS,  N  V. 
T«l«|.|...ii.,  47  Mhaliar  1. 1. nil. 


Scottish  Terrier  , 

Offered  a«  companion*.  No' 
given  to  fighting  or  roaming. 
Beat  for  children's  peta. 
NEWCASTLE  KENNEL' 
Brookline,  Maaa. 


logu*  and  lala*  lial. 
Black  Short  Haired  Cattary 

Ora.lrll  Si       Jit..  I 


English  Setter  Pups 
For  Sale 

Pediurced  Slock,  nil  markrd  black  and  wh.tr 

Elm  Valley  Farm 

Bedford  New  York 


4! 


THE  CAT 


An  Illustrntrtl  MaLCnzinc 
drviilrd  to 


JOURNAL 
CATS 


lo 


C.H.  Ion.,  fit  M.I,  SI.  P„rl„.i,,.S  Y. 

Npwailc  il.r  will  furnl.li  al  la.  '  .  I.  m.mlli 


THE    DOG  JOURNAL 

An  illustrated  magazine  devoted 
DOGS. 

It  npr^Kwa  the  idea  <il  wilt lie  foil  .rahiea  .muxzlr-* 
quiiriintinea.  vaccination,  arruma.  viviarction. 
Il  i.  invalunhlc  to  I  lie  owner  ol  the  hnmr  rtnj; 
|i  00  »  year,  iiamiilr  10  cts.  8  back  number* 
Ire*  lo  new  subscriber.. 

C.  H.  Jaaat.  64  Stale  St..  Rochnler.  N.  Y. 


Nr.ul.aler  >lll  In 


«h  at  I 


cent*  cat  h 


id  are  will  .end  both  Jn.irn.ila  fur  o  te  >« 


with  back  number,  a*  above  ipcclned.    Paatal  mcil.  nol  n..i  I,.  .1 


I    i\/>  ^sfi.j'l"    I  ^  i  ri't^ti  \.r\     '  department  arc  printed  the  advertisement  s  of  | 

JL/IVC  OIULK  aLyilCeHH  y  reliable  stock  farm*.    The  Live  Stock  Department  of  j 
Country  Life  in  America  will  be  plad  to  send  to  its  readers  any  information  about  stock  which 
they  may  desire.    Address  LIVE  STOCK  DEPA RTMKN'T,  Country  Life  in  America,  N.  Y.  | 


JC15CJ  '»cu  1  *B°  •  m parlor  quaUtki  s.w»  have 
I.i'  :•  litters.  Do  not  kill  piKS  at  farmwing.  Pigs  ktow  fast. 
Will  produce  350  lbs.  pork  —  0  months.  LonK-hodien.  t^entle 
an.l  Hood  natured.    Free  cataloitue.    Safe  arrival  ku.i  ran  teed. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  C,  Mooreitown,  N.  J. 


LABOR  SAVING 
BARN  EQUIPMENT 

Learn  how  you  can 

I  a  v  e  tmnrcesiary  "hired 
hand"  expeofie  and  do  your 
burn  work  quicker,  cleaner 
•  nd  better  with  8tar(!I.  II.  * 
F. )  Karn  Equipment  <Mtt«r 
and  Feed  Carriers  Stallsand 
Stanchion?!  >    Draw  a  rough  sketch 

ofyourb  rnlaynutvlthdl  

vend  to  us  with  your  name  and 
address  and  we  w  f  11  i;nd  you 

FREE  PLANS 

no  v  orn©..Uin  «|wnm«»t  ecu  naj  nntliiaa-  a*iad  nut  what  .ml 
...eh  m.^q  with  Star  (B  11  .* P.l  "■■■.ipawot.  Write  natodaj. 

Ill  NT-HEL.M-1  EB    IS  at  CO. 
148  Hunt  St-        (17)        Harvard,  111. 


Giving  the  details  of  the  magnificent  showing  made  by  the  breed 
by  addressing 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  C.  L.  PcUrboro.  N.  H. 


On  June  30th,  1911,  the 
Meridale  Herd  contained  97 

cows  which  have  met  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Reg- 
ister of  Merit  requirements  in  a  year's  authenticated 
work.  Many  of  them  have  -xceeded  these  requirements. 
Their  product  for  the  year  averaged  more  than  7500 
pounds  of  milk  per  cow,  and  their  average  butter  pro- 
duct exceeded  465  pounds  per  cow.  So  many  of  them 
are  young  things  with  first  calf  that  the  record  is  even 
more  remarkable  than  would  appear  at  first  glance. 

Meridale  Jerseys   are   real  cows; 

they  are  Blao  rugged  cows,  and  they  are  not  unhand- 
some.    If  interested  in  such  Jerseys  of  either  sex.  address 

AYER  &  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


58-6o 


Write  to  the  Readers'  Service  for 
suggestions  about  garden  furniture 


COUNTRY    LIFE    IN  AMERICA 


October  15,  1911 


The  Country  Home 

In  this  department  are  printed  the  ad- 
vertisements of  decorators,  importers,  and 
manufacturers  of  art  furnishings  for  the 
house  interior.  We  invite  correspondence 
and  will  gladly  assist  in  the  selection  of 
furnishings  and  decorations.  Address, 
HOUSE  DECORATING  DEPART- 
MENT, Country  Life  in  America, 
Garden  City,  New  York. 


WHAT  GOOD  DOES  IT  DO  YOU 
to  know  (and  to  know  that  everybody  knows)  that 

Teco  porrefcr 

is  "AMERICA'S  FINEST  A  RT  ACHIEVEMENT" 
unlets  you  have  some  TECO  for  yourself? 
You  couldn't  give  him,  or  her,  or  them, 
a  Gift  they'd  love  you  more  for.  TRY  IT. 
InHlat  on  genuine  TECO  of  your  dealer  or  wrl  te  today 
for  DOW  Teco  book,  of  new  colors  and  new  shapes 

THE  GATES  POTTERIES,  212  Gates  Ay..  TERRA  COTTA,  ILL. 

Also  ARCHITECTURAL  FAIENCE  TILE  for  Interiors  and 
Exteriors.    Beautiful  Color  Samples  Sent  Free  on  Request 


lOTOOOOODOauDuL 


FOR  SALE 

A  mahogany  four  posted  bedstead  with 
spring  and  mattress  all  in  first  class  con- 
dition. P.O.  Box  67,  East  Williston,  N.  Y. 


ANTIQUES  and  REPRODUCTIONS 

Sideboards 
Tables 

High-Boys 
Sofas,  etc. 

Old  China 
HERMANN  FRIEND 
32  East  29th  Street,  New  York 
Established  1859 


Three  Magazines 
For  Every  Home 


COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  AMERICA 

Beautiful,  practical,  entertaining. 
$4.00  a  year.    (Twice  a  month.) 

THE  WORLD'S  WORK 

interpreting  to -day's  history. 
$3.00  a  year. 

THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE- 
FARMING 

telling  how  to  make  things  grow. 
$1 .50  a  year. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

Garden  City  New  York 


or  well  rotted  sod-soil  mixed  with  a  full  third 
of  well  rotted  cow  manure  and  a  liberal  mixture 
of  coarse,  crushed  bone  meal,  such  as  is  used 
for  graperies.  In  this  way  I  obtain  both 
immediate  and  lasting  results.  The  beds 
should  be  well  filled  up  to  four  to  five  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  grounds, 
the  soil  having  been  prepared  and  well  mixed 
before  being  carted  to  the  beds. 

October  and  November  are  the  best  months 
to  plant  roses.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  in  well 
prepared  beds  should  be  planted  two  feet  apart. 
Hybrid  Teas  and  Teas  can  be  planted  a  little 
more  closely,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches 
apart.  In  planting  budded  or  grafted  plants 
it  is  especially  recommended  to  plant  the  graft 
from  two  to  three  inches  below  the  soil.  The 
roots  should  not  be  pruned,  and  should  be 
spread  carefully  with  the  hand,  and  the  soil 
pressed  firmly  around  them  with  the  foot. 
At  this  late  season  the  plants  are  in  a  dormant 
state  and  the  soil  is  ordinarily  sufficiently 
moist  and  needs  no  watering. 

W  hen  planting  in  the  spring  it  is  advisable 
to  water  immediately  afterward,  or  to  puddle 
the  roots  in  mud.  Prepare  this  in  a  hole  or 
tub  with  water  and  mellow  soil  mixed  until 
it  is  dissolved,  so  that  the  mud  will  hold  itself 
around  every  root.  Then  plant  at  once  with- 
out letting  the  roots  become  at  all  dry. 


My  Maryland,  a  salmon-colored  hybrid  tea.  one  of  the 
most  promising  new  varieties 

In  a  cold  climate  like  that  of  the  New  England 
States  all  roses  should  be  protected  from  the 
extreme  frost.  The  beds  should  be  dug  and 
fresh  rotted  manure  put  in  the  soil  brought 
well  up  around  the  plants  from  year  to  year, 
after  the  second  year  from  planting.  Put  a 
good  layer  of  leaves  at  least  six  inches  thick 
between  the  plants,  and  cover  with  a  few  spruce 
or  hemlock  branches  or  long,  strawy  horse 
manure  to  keep  it  in  place.  At  about  the  end 
of  March  or  the  first  of  April  the  protection 
should  be  removed,  the  beds  cleared  and  the 
soil  leveled. 

It  is  then  time  to  prune.  The  small  wood 
should  be  cut  out,  and  the  fine  strong  wood 
cut  back  the  first  year  to  six  or  eight  inches 
above  the  ground.  After  the  second  year  the 
wood  of  new  canes  should  be  pruned  back  to 
about  a  foot  and  the  small  and  red  wood  removed 
entirely.  Familiarity  with  the  general  growth 
of  the  plants  will  readily  teach  the  lover  of 
plants  how  to  prune  them,  so  that  he  will 
achieve  the  very  best  results.  The  grower 
of  budded  roses  must  always  remember  to 
watch  his  plants  so  that  the  suckers  may  not 
shoot  up  from  time  to  time.  These  should  be 
carefully  removed.  They  can  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  main  plant  by  their  dif- 
ferent foliage  and  color,  and  their  more  thickly 
set  thorns. 

During  June  we  often  have  very  trying  spells, 
and  a  good  mulching  with  fine  manure  or 
grass  cuttings  is  very  effective  in  conserving 
the  moisture.  Copious  waterings  should  be 
given.  In  cutting  long-stem  roses,  there  should 
always  be  two  or  three  eyes  left  below  the  cut, 


so  as  to  give  the  plant  a  chance  to  produce  new 
wood  for  the  following  year. 

We  are  also  troubled  with  mildew.  This 
appears  as  a  grayish,  crinkled  condition  of  the 
foliage,  and  usually  occurs  after  cool  nights  and 
where  the  air  drainage  is  bad.  Remedy:  dust 
the  foliage  lightly  with  sulphur.  Black  spot, 
a  fungus  disease,  appears,  as  its  name  indicates, 
as  black  spots  on  the  foliage,  causing  it  to  fall. 
It  rarely  occurs  in  the  early  spring,  especially 
on  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  On  its  appearance,  a 
Bordeaux  mixture  should  be  applied.  The 
Green  Fly  is  a  troublesome  insect,  which  ap- 
pears especially  on  the  ends  of  the  new  growth. 
Tobacco  water  made  by  steeping  tobacco  stems 
in  hot  water  until  the  water  is  a  deep  brown 
(twenty-four  hours  is  sufficient  to  have  it 
strong  enough)  and  sprayed  with  a  greenhouse 
syringe  for  several  evenings  is  found  very 
effective.  The  Green  Worm,  which  feeds  on 
the  foliage,  is  another  insect  with  which  wc 
have  to  battle.  An  application  of  powdered 
hellebore  should  be  applied  in  the  early  morning 
with  a  bellows  while  the  dew  is  on  the  foliage. 
After  the  foliage  has  become  dry  it  can  be  washed 
off  easily  with  a  hose.  This  should  be  ap- 
plied two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  when  taken 
in  time,  will  keep  the  foliage  in  perfect  con- 
dition. We  are  also  troubled  with  the  so- 
called  rose  bug,  which  is  quite  a  nuisance  i.i 
many  localities.  They  feed  on  the  most  dedi- 
cate colored  rose  petals.  The  only  satisfactory 
remedy  I  have  found  is  to  have  these  followed 
up  in  the  early  morning,  and  gathered  in  a 
, vessel  containing  kerosene.  J.  F.  Huss. 

A  WORD  FROM  THE  EDITORS 

THE  next  issue  —  November  1st  —  while  a 
"regular"  number,  will  contain  several 
Western  features.  Some  of  these  are 
"  Country  Life  in  the  Reclaimed  Desert,"  by 
Arthur  W.  Page,  illustrated  with  photographs 
by  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service;  "A 
Mexican  House  and  Garden  in  California,"  by 
Elva  Elliott  Sayford;  and  "The  Cabin  and  the 
House,"  by  Charles  Stuart  Moody. 

The  "  Cutting  Loose  from  the  City"  series  is 
continued  with  a  city-bred  man's  experience  in 
wresting  a  living  from  the  granite  hills  of  New 
Hampshire.  Other  articles  of  general  interest 
are  "  The  Whistling  Swan  of  Currituck  Sound," 
by  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore,  with  photographs  by 
the  author;  "The  Feathered  Carpenter  of  the 
November  Woods,"  by  John  Burroughs;  "The 
White-Marked  Tussock  Moth,"  by  Sara  Savage 
Miller;  "A  New  Farmhouse  of  the  Old-Time 
Type,"  by  Sherwin  Hawley;  and  "A  House 
Designed  to  be  Attractive  on  All  Sides,"  by 
Jonathan  A.  Rawson,  Jr. 

The  department  "  Country  Life  Abroad" 
changes  place  with  "  Stable  and  Kennel"  in 
this  number,  and  will  be  published  hereafter  in 
the  first-of-the-month  issue.  Other  departments 
are  "The  Amateur  Photographer,"  in  which  the 
subject  of  window  photography  is  treated;  "The 
Nature  Club,"  and  "  Stock  and  Poultry." 

LADY  WASHINGTON  GERANIUMS 

AS  A  rule  Lady  Washington  geraniums  (see 
±\.  photograph  on  page  44)  prefer  to  bloom 
early  and  only  once  a  year,  but  they  can 
be  coaxed  into  a  fairly  long  season.  A  new 
variety,  Easter  Greeting,  claims  to  be  "ever- 
blooming" —  that  is,  it  continues  in  flower 
through  the  summer  and  autumn.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  "bright  amaranth-red,  each  petal 
marked  with  a  large  blotch."  Other  named 
kinds  are  Mme.  Thibaut  —  white,  marked  with 
rose  and  maroon;  Linda  —  salmon  and  maroon; 
Duke  of  Cornwall  —  crimson,  with  salmon 
edge;  Sandiford's  Best — pink  with  white  band; 
Crimson  King  —  deep  crimson;  and  Mrs.  R. 
Sandiford  —  pure  white.  The  handsomest  kinds 
are  white  blotched  with  rose  pink  and  a  rich, 
deeper  pink  blotched  with  maroon. 

Like  so  many  other  interesting  plants,  Lady 
Washington  geraniums  have  South  African  ances- 
try. They  are  supposed  to  possess  the  blood  of 
P.  cucullatum,  common  around  Cape  Town  and 
used  as  a  hedge  plant;  P.  angulosum,  a  similar 
species,  and  P.  grandiflorum,  though  Bailey 
finds  a  scant  trace  of  the  last.  It,  counting 
P.  cucullatum  as  its  chief  parent,  was  brought 
into  England  so  long  ago  as  1690  —  before  either 
the  zonal  (1710)  or  the  "fish"  (1714)  geranium. 

H.  S.  A. 
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G.  D.  TILLEY 


Naturalist 


GAME  BIRDS 

Partridgtt,  Pheasant*.  Bitch  Game. 
Capercailzie,  Wild  Ducks, 
Geeee  and  Turkey 

Eatinatta  Civro  lor  Stockist  Pr*it rvti  and  Gun  Clubi 

Only  tr.ahly  caught,  atront  healthy  alock  aupplird. 

Hiiheat  Stat*,  club  and  private  referencea  given  a. 
to  quality  of  bird*  aold. 

C  I  have  on  aale  the  large*!  and  moat  complete 
slock  of  ornamental  land  and  water  fowl  in -the 
United  State*.  Stock  for  breeding  purpoaea 
ahould  be  purchaaed  now,  ao  that  it  may 
become  accustomed  to  ita  new  surroundings 
before  the  breeding  season  in  the  early  spring. 

C.  I  am  the  oldeat  established  and 
largest  exclusive  denier  in  live 
land    and    water  birds    in  America. 

G.  D.  TILLEY 

Naturalist 
DARIEN.  CONN. 


Have  You 
Decided 
Upon  a 
School? 

CJ  If  not,  the  World's  Work 
Handbook  of  Schools  may  be 

of  assistance  to  you  in  making 
a  final  choice.  Several  articles 
by  leading  educators  will  offer 
you  helpful  suggestions  about 
the  type  of  school  that  should 
best  fit  your  needs. 

I]  In  addition,  the  handbook 
contains  a  classified  directory 
of  a  large  number  of  private 
schools  of  undoubted  standing 
and  excellence,  with  concise 
and  definite  information  about 
the  advantages  of  each. 
The  book  is  yours  for  the  asking 
Address 

Manager  School  Department 

The  World's  Work 

Garden  City  New  York 
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THE   SUCCESSFUL    HATCH    MUST    BE    WELL  BROODED 
A  necettary  adjunct  ol  tit*  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator  is  thm  Hall  Broader  Syitem 
TJir  Hall  HfmxW  Sratam  is  ahanlut.lv  th.  laal  word  in  brondar  parfaclioa     Aftrr  inrulislion  lli.  growth,  yr»,  the  very  life  of  the 
■  ■  depenrni    at  eviry  l.rrr.lrr  .  f  poultry  know,  -  upon  how  wall  they  ara  atart.d 

Tkt  I  fall  HrnoHrT  Sytlem  Wat  rnnrpiv>»l  wilh  th.  Iwo-frilfl  ir|.a  'if  duplicating  nalnral  rondili.na  <.ti  a  Urg'  K<il<-  r,nnM  wild  a 
laaua  J  labor  sad  tipanaa.  The  Hall  FWxkr  Syalem  ii  finpl*  in  rlengn,  but  n-ienlifirally  pcrlfct.  The  experience  of  ihe  largral 
miot  widely-known  poullrymen  in  ihia  rnuntrv  provaa  its  ibilily'lo  raiar  vigorout  and  iirofitahl.  esrlr  Isytri. 

The  f  fall  Blonder  Syalem  ia  the  reanll  of  .ap.rim.nta  hy  a  poultrymsn  nrat  and  invenlnri  la*.  Fjcfi  and  eyery  part  of  the  Hall 
asn  ia  buill  eiaclly  aa  experience  hat  ihown  lo  he  the  heal. 

Write  today  for  our  Catnlovue.  "Fact  and  Argument." 
■      TV        r°mpr'hentive  hook  ever  iaaued  on  the  luhiert,  containing  many  photographic  viewa  of  famnua  poultry  planta.    It's  free 
It  eiplaiaa  WHY  ihe  Hall  Mammoth  (ncobatof  katckn  more  eggi  and  ilronger.  more  liveable  chicki ;   why  ih.  flail  Brooder  Syalem 
raiaoa  raor-  and  better  rhirka  ;  why  ihe  Hall  Syalem  lowrra  fnel  and  labor  riposte.    I  r\  tia  prove  tbeao  italemeatj. 

THE    HALL    MAMMOTH   INCUBATOR   CO..    UTICA.   NEW  YORK 

Conn.,  wilh  a  S.OfX)  chirk  capacity  Hall  Mammoth  Brooder. 
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THE  DOG  BOOK 

By  JAMES  WATSON 

Covers  every  phase  of  the  subject  with  full 
accounts  of  every  prominent  breed.  128 
full-page  pictures,  complete  in  one  volume. 

Net.  $5.00  (po.tag.  35c.) 

Doublfday.  Page  6c  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Conejo  Farms,  Baby  Chicks 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  kind  that  live  and  grow  fast.  Shipped 
safely  any  distance  by  express.  Also  eggs 
for  hatching  from  Barred  and  White  Rocks 
and  White  Wyandottes. 

A.  rLWright,  Mgr.,  Lock  Box  506.  Huntington,  L.  L,  N.Y. 


Amateur,  Fancier,  Professional  Breeder  or  Genera) 
Farmer  —  the  Book  you  need  is 

"The  Poultry  Book" 

372  illustrations.  One  laige  handsome  volume. 
$5.  SO  poBtpaid 
DOUBLEDAY,  PACE  &  CO.,  GARDEN  CITY.  N.  Y. 


Maplecroft  Rhode  Island  Reds 

win  at  all  the  leading  shows.  "It  pays  to  buy 
the  best."  Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale  in  large 
quantities.  Send  for  Circular  and  Mating  List 
of  S.  C.  Reds.  J.  G.  Dutcher,  Prop.  Address 
Maplecroft  Farms.    Pawllnq,    New  York 


THE  FAMOUS  "MARY  POULTRY  PLANT 

is  offered  for  sale  at  a  very  great  bargain.  Over$75.000  have  been  expended  in  land,  building*  and  equipment 
that  you  can  have  for  a  few  thousand  dollars,  and  on  easy  terms.  The  "  Mary  L."  Poultry  Plant  is  without 
doubt  the  largest  and  finest  equipped  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Thousands  of  persons  have  paid  25  cents 
admission  to  inspect  this  property.  A  never  satisfied  market  is  ever  ready  for  the  products  of  the  poultry  yard . 
There  is  a  fortune  in  this  property  for  the  right  man.  Write  today  for  illustrated  descriptive  circular  and  terms. 
D.  R.  HULS ART,  Box  911,  Sidney,  Ohio. 


T 


Wigwarm'  Portable  Poultry  Houses 
Make  Poultry  Keeping  Easy 


5  Section  Poultry  House 

These  are  houses  that  will  grow 
with  your  business.  You  can  get 
additional  sections  at  any  time.  A 
more  sanitary  or  comfortable  house 
could  not  be  built.  Made  in  10x10ft. 
sections,  each  fitted  with  roosts,  nests, 
fountain  and  complete  in  every  detail.  Open 
fronts  with  canvas  covered  frames  —  far 
better  than  glass  windows.  Easily  erected. 
Used  on  many  large  poultry  farms  and 
endorsed  wherever  used. 


I 


$7500 

for  one  10ft.  section.    Additional  sections  $60  each. 


No.O  Colony  Laying  House 

Fitted  complete  with  nests,  fountain 
and  feed  trough.  Sanitary.  Easily 
cleaned  and  aired.  One  man  can 
easily  raise  several  hundred  birds. 
Nicely  painted.  Can  be  put  together  in  fifteen 
minutes.  Complete  protection  from  rats, 
skunks,  hawks  and  other  enemies.  Winter  or 
summerthe  stock 
is  always  comfort- 
able. In  stormy 
weather  the  run 
may  be  covered 
at  top  and  sides, 
giving  protection 
and  scratch  room. 
Size,  10x4  ft..5  ft.  high 


»20°» 


Pa^'VaX".  E- F.HODGSON  CO.,  116 


Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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A  Gateway 


to  Bookland 


|ITH  the  return  of  the  days  when  a  book  and  a  fire  become  increasingly  allur- 
ing, we  are  glad  to  write  down  the  names  of  many  old  friends  in  whose  pages 
you  have  often  found  pleasure  and  profit.  There  are  new  names,  too,  affixed 
to  volumes  about  which  we  have  enthusiastic  convictions.  Old  and  new,  we  think  you 
will  find  many  interesting  things  in  the  following  announcement  of  fall  publications. 


Specially  Illustrated  Gift  Books 

Siegfried  and  Gotterdammerung 

(Companion  volume  to  "Rheingold  and  Valkyrie.")  Beautifully 
illustrated  in  full  colors  and  black  and  white  by  ARTHUR 
RACKHAM.  Boxed,  net,  $5.00.  Edition  de  Luxe  limited  to 
100  copies,  net,  $15.00  (postage  30c.) 

One  Hundred  Masterpieces 

By  JOHN  LA  FARGE.  A  treasure-house  of  the  world's 
greatest  paintings.  One  hundred  and  twelve  full-page  illustra- 
tions.   Net,  $5.00  (postage  30c.) 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales 

Illustrated  by  ARTHUR  RACKHAM.  A  new  and  popular 
edition  of  these  tales  which  have  brought  such  sheer  delight  to 
the  young  of  all  ages.  Twelve  pages  in  full  colors.  Net,  $1.50 
(postage  15c.) 

Adventures  in  Friendship 
Adventures  in  Contentment 

By  DAVID  GRAYSON.  New  Leather  Edition.  Two 
volumes  of  heart 's-ease  for  city-tired  folk.  Uniformly  bound  in 
flexible  leather  and  illustrated  in  full  colors  and  in  black  and 
white  by  Thomas  F.  Fogarty.  Boxed,  each  $1.50  (po^age  15c.) 

Christmas  Books 

The  Gift  of  the  Wise  Men 

By  O.  HENRY.  Special  edition  of  this  charming  Christmas 
tale.  Illustrated  in  colors  and  decorated  by  Charles  M.  Relyea. 
Fixed  price,  50  cents  (postage  8c.) 

On  Christmas  Day  in  the  Morning 
On  Christmas  Day  in  the  Evening 

By  GRACE  S.  RICHMOND.  New  Leather  Edition.  Two 
of  the  most  popular  Holiday  books  issued  in  a  long  time.  Illus- 
trated in  full  colors  by  Charles  M.  Relyea.  Leather,  each  fixed 
price,  $1.00.    Boards,  each  fixed  price,  50  cents  (postage  8c.) 

The  Boy  Who  Brought  Christmas 

By  ALICE  MORGAN.  A  story  with  that  elusive  Holiday 
Spirit  in  every  page.  Uniform  with  the  Richmond  books.  Il- 
lustrated in  colors  by  John  Edwin  Jackson.     Fixed  price,  50 

cents  (postage  8c.) 

Novels 

The  Harvester 

By  GENE  STRATTON-PORTER.   Author  of"  Freckle*'  and 
A  Girl  of  the  Limberlost."   Illustrated  in  colors.  Decorated 
Wrapper  and  Lining-pages.    Fixed  price,  $1.35  (postage  12c.) 


The  Case  of  Richard  Meynell 

By  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD.  Six  photogravure  illustra- 
tions.   Fixed  price,  $1.35  (postage  12c.) 

The  Last  Galley 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE.  A  new  volume  of  tales  by  the  crea- 
tor of  " SherlocJt  Holmes."  Frontispiece.  Fixed  price,  $1.20 
(postage  12c.) 

The  Miller  of  Old  Church 

By  ELLEN  GLASGOW.  Author  of  "  The  Romance  of  a  Plain 
Man"  etc.  Decorated  wrapper.  Fixed  price,  $1.35  (postage  12c.) 

Margery 

By  E.  F.  BENSON.  Author  of"  The  Osbonnes,"  etc.  Fixed 
price,  $1.20  (postage  12c.) 

The  Composer 

By  AGNES  and  EGERTON  CASTLE.  Authors  of"Panthir's 
Cub,"  etc.    Illustrated.    Fixed  price,  $1.20  (postage  12c.) 

The  Boss  of  Wind  River 

By  A.  M.  CHISHOLM.  A  tale  of  the  logging  country.  Il- 
lustrated in  colors.    Fixed  price,  $1.20  (postage  12c.) 

The  Taming  of  John  Blunt 

By  ALFRED  OLLIVANT.  Author  of  "  Boh,  Son  of  Battle." 
Fixed  price,  $1.20  (postage  12c.) 

The  Transformation  of  Krag 

By  EUGENE  P.  LYLE,  Jr.  Author  of  "The  Missourian," 
e:c.    Frontispiece.    Fixed  price,  $1.20  (poitage  12c). 

An  Enemy  to  Society 

By  GEORGE  BRON  SON-HOWARD.     A  surprising  tale  of 
New  York  of  yesterday  and  to-day.    Illustrated.     Fixed  price, 
$1.20  (postage  12c.) 

A  Venture  in  Identity 

By  LUC1LE  HOUGHTON.  Frontispiece.  Fixed  price,  75 
cents  (postage  10c.) 

Cicely 

By  SARA  BEAUMONT  KENNEDY.  Frontispiece.  Fixed 
price,  $1.20  (postage  12c.) 

Joey  the  Dreamer 

By  HENRY  OYEN.    Fixed  price,  $1.20  (postage  12c.) 

Strawberry  Acres 

By  GRACE  S.  RICHMOND.  Author  of"  Red  Pepper  Burns," 
etc.    Illustrated.    Fixed  price.  $1.20  (postage  12c.) 
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Wit  and  Humor 


6$ 


to  Bookland 


sixes  and  Sevens 

B\  O.  HENR  > .  4%tko*  »t  "  Tkt  lour  Milium,"  etc.  Fixed 
price,  $1  20  (pottage  12c  ft 

Abe  and  Mawruss 

Hv  MON  l'AGl'E  CI    \SS.    Being  Further  Adventures  of  Pot- 
"' istrated.   Fixed  price,  $1.20  (postage  12c.) 


ash  &  Perlmuttcr.   1 1  lust  i 


The  Adventures  of  A  Suburbanite 


B]  111  IS  V \RKER  \W  I  I. KK 
"Water  Cults  and  Other  Troubles.' 
50  cents  (iiimm  10c.) 


Author  of  "Pigt  is  Pigs," 
Illustrated.    F.xcd  price, 


Tobogganing  on  Parnassus 

B)  FRANKLIN  P.  ADAMS.  A  volume  of  verses  which  are 
genuine  jov-ndes  on  the  slopes  of  the  gods.  Net,  50  cents 
(postage  10c.) 

Abe  Martin's  Almanack 

By  KIN  HUHBARD.  A  line*]  descendant  of  Artemus  Ward 
and  Josh  Billings.    Illustrated.    Ni  t,  $1.00  (postage  10c .) 

Juvenile 

Shakespeare  a  Child  Can  Read  and  Act 

Edited  hy  BEN  GREET,  the  foremost  dramatic  authority  upon 
Elizabethan  classics.  Beautifully  illustrated  in  colors  and  black 
and  white  bv  Frances  Rogers.  Diagrams  and  stage  directions  by 
Ben  Greet.    Net,  $1.20  (postage  12c.) 

The  Talking  Beasts 

By  KATE  DOUGLAS  VVIGGIN  and  NORA  ARCHIBALD 
SMITH.  A  book  of  Fable  Wisdom  for  Children.  A  new 
volume  in  "The  Crimson  Classics  Series."  Illustrated. 
Net,  $1.25  (postage  12c.) 

The  Adventures  of  Bobby  Orde 

Bv  STEWART  EDWARD  WHITE.  Author  of  "  The  Rules 
■f  the  Came."  etc.  A  story  of  Bobby,  son  of  "The  Riverman." 
Illustrated.    Fixed  price,  $1.20  (postage  12c.) 

Further  Adventures  of  Nils 

Bv  SELMA  LAGEROF.  Translated  by  Velma  Swanston 
Howard.  Being  a  sequel  to  "The  Wonderful  Adventures  of 
Nils."    Illustrated.    Fixed  price,  $1.20  (postage  12c.) 

Boy  Scouts  of  America 

Official  Handbook  authorized  by  the  National  Council  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Paper,  net,  30  cents.  Cloth,  net, 50 cents, 
(postage  8c.) 

Wild  Animals  Every  Child  Should  Know 

By  JULI  A  ELLEN  ROGERS.  Author  of  "Earth  and  Sky  E.  C. 
S.  K."  "The  Tree  Booi,"  etc.  A  new  volume  in  the  "Every  Child 
Should  Know"  Series.    Illustrated.    Net,  $1.20  (postage  12c.) 

The  Forester's  Manual 

By  ERNEST  THOMPSON  SETON.  Author  of  "Rolf  in  the 
IV oods."  A  thorough  guide  to  the  trees  of  Eastern  North  Ameri- 
ca. Illustrated.  Paper,  net,  50c.  Cloth,  net,  $1.00  (postage  10c.) 

Rolf  in  the  Woods 

By  ERNEST  THOMPSON  SETON,  Chief  Scout  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  Author  of  "Two  Little  Savages,"  etc.  Full 
page  illustrations  and  many  marginal  drawings  by  the  author. 
Fixed  price,  $1.75  (postage  15c.) 


The  Ride  of  the  Abernathy  Boys 

By  MILLS  ABERNATHY.  An  ideal  book  for  boys.  Illustrated. 
Fixed  price,  $1.20  (postage  12c.) 

The  Pleasant  Hour  Series 

L  An  Hour  With  the  Fairies. 

(From  the  "Crimson  Classi.  s  Series";.  By  KAIL  IX  HJGLAS 
WIGGIN  and  NORA  ARCHIBALD  SMITH.  Ideal  read- 
ings for  children  at  home  or  traveling.     Net,  25  rents  (postage  8c  J 

History  and  Biography 

A  History  of  England 

By  RUDYARD  KIPLING  and  C  R.  L.  FLETCHER. 
Containing  a  score  of  new  poems  by  Mr.  Kipling.  Illustra- 
tions in  full  colors,  12  in  black  and  white  and  8  maps.  Net, 
$1.80  (postage  18c.) 

Many  Celebrities  and  a  Few  Others 

By  WILLIAM  H.  RIDEING.  A  bundle  of  reminiscences  of 
the  best-known  names  of  the  past  half  century.  Illustrared. 
Net,  $2.50  (postage  25c.) 

Reminiscences  of  Gen.  Basil  W.  Duke 

A  cavalry  leader's  recollections  of  famous  persons  and  events  of 
the  Civil  War.     Frontispiece.    Net,  $2.50  (postage  25cJ 

Life  of  Andrew  Jackson 

By  JOHN  SPENCER  BASSETT,  Ph.D.  Based  upon  hitherto 
unpublished  documents.  Illustrated.  2  vols.  Boxed,  net,  $5  00 
(postage  50c.) 

Life  and  Letters  of  Moses  Coit  Tyler 

By  JESSICA  TYLER  AUSTEN.  A  story  of  a  prominent 
American  and  Professor  of  American  History  in  Cornel! 
University.    Illustrated.    Net,  $2.50  (postage  25c.) 

My  Larger  Education 

Being  Chapters  from  My  Personal  Experiences.  By  BOOKER 
T.  WASHINGTON.    Illustrated.    Net,  $1.50  (postage  15cJ 

Miscellaneous 

The  Richer  Life 

By  WALTER  A.  DYER.  Author  of  "The  Lure  of  the  An- 
tique." Being  a  Lay  Preachment  for  Every-day  Folk.  Deco- 
rated. Net,  $1.00  (postage  10c).  Leather,  net,  $1.50  (postage  15c). 

Songs  of  the  Road 

By  A.  CON  AN  DOYLE.  Author  of  "Sherlock  Holmes."  A 
volume  of  verse  upon  many  themes.    Net,  $1.00  (postage  lOcJ 

The  Magic  of  Dress 

By  GRACE  MARGARET  GOULD.  Editor  of  Fashions  for 
the  "Woman's  Home  Companion."  A  volume  upon  the  art  of 
dressing  well.    Illustrated.    Net,  $1.00  (postage  10c.) 

We  and  Our  Children 

By  WOODS  HUTCHINSON,  M.  D.  An  invaluable  book 
for  all  who  have  children.    Net,  $1.20  (postage  12c.) 

The  Call  of  the  Carpenter 

By  BOUCK  WHITE.  Author  of  "The  Book  of  Daniel  Drew." 
A  new  version  of  the  message  of  Christ  to  modern  society. 
Frontispiece.    Net,  $1.20  (postage  12c.) 


The  House  of   —  — 
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I  J  a  problem  grows  in  your  garden  write  to 
The  Readers'  Service 
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Hancfel 


There  is  a  distinctiveness 
about  Handel  Lamps  and 
Lighting  Fixtures — a  striking 
beauty  and  individuality  ot 
design  that  adds  the  fin 
touch  to  the  well  furnished 
room.  The  shades  are  gems 
of  exquisite  design  and  superb 
coloring. 

The  Handel  productions 
comprise  many  styles  of  lamps 
and  lighting  fixtures  for  elec- 
tricity, gas  or  oil.  They 
furnish  a  clear,  mellow  light, 
which  does  not  tire  the  eyes. 

The  illustration  herewith 
shows  electric  dome  No. 
5381,  for  library  or  dining 
room.  It  is  a  metalized 
tropical  scene  with  a  beauti- 
ful sunset  glow  of  color. 

You  may  purchase  Handel 
Lamps  at  leading  jewelers 
and  lighting  fixture  dealers. 
We  will  gladly  refer  you  to 
the  dealer  nearest  you. 

If  you  are  planning  the 
lighting  of  a  new  home  or 
wish  to  improve  your  present 
ligliting,  our  booklet,  "  Sug- 
gestions for  Good  Lighting," 
will  give  you  many  helpful 
ideas. 

We  Will  be  pleased  to  send 
you  a  copy  upon  request. 

The  Handel  Company 

382  East  Main  Street 
MERIDEN,  CONN. 

New  York  Showrooms.  64  Murray  St. 


You  Can  Pick  and  Choose 


among  the  general  magazines,  but  there  is  only  one 


and  it  is  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  practical  and 
the  most  useful  —  down  to  the  last  detail. 

Each  Issue  Contains 

^£The  most  perfect  photographs  that  can  be  procured. 

Printing  and  half-tone  work  as  fine  as  we  know  how  to 
^^make  it,  with  the  most  up-to-date  equipment. 

Articles  by  writers  who  are  famous  for  their  appreciation  of 
^^the  beautiful  in  nature. 

Regular  departments  devoted  to  the  automobile,  the  motor- 
^^boat,  the  camera,  nature  study,  travel,  horses,  house- 
building, garden  and  grounds,  poultry,  real  estate,  aero- 
nautics, with  special  numbers  to  cover  every  phase  of 
country  living. 

Among  the  authors  of  special  note  who  will  contribute  during  the 
year  are  Alice  M.  Williamson,  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  John  Bur- 
roughs, Martha  Prentice  Strong,  Enos  A.  Mills,  Jack  London,  etc. 

Yearly  Subscription,  $4.00.  Long  Term  Rates — 2  years  for 
$6.00,  instead  of  #8.00;  3  years  for  #8.00,  instead  of  #12.00. 


Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co. 

GARDEN  CITY.N.Y. 


SHOE  S 

A  Thomas  Cort  Shoe, 
aside  from  its  fashionable 
quality,  is  the  most  econ- 
omical shoe  you  can  buy. 

The  selected  leathers,  the  long- 
time tanning,  the  fine  custom  lasting, 
the  hand  sewing  —  these  are  the  fea- 
tures that  give  the  Thomas  Cort  Shoe 
its  lasting  shape  and  style.  This  is 
why  one  pair  of  Thomas  Cort  Hand- 
sewed  Shoes  will  outwear  two  pairs  of 
ordinary  shoes. 

Anyone  who  has  once  worn  a  pair  of 
Thomas  Cort  Hand-Sewed  Shoes  can  never 
again  be  satisfied  with  any  other  shoe  made. 
At  $8  to  $15,  they  are  the  greatest  shoe  values 
in  the  world. 

There  is  a  fashionable  Thomas  Cort  Shoe, 
for  men  and  women,  for  every  occasion  — 
Dress,  Business,  Walking,  Hunting,  Rid- 
ing, Golf,  Yachting,  Tennis.  Let  us  tell 
you  where  you  may  obtain  genuine  Thomas 
Cort  footwear  and  genuine  shoe  service. 

Write  for  Style  Brochure. 

THOMAS  CORT,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Martin  &  Martin,  1  East  35th  Street.  New  York 
Rouladou,  39  Rue  de  Chnillot,  Paris 


TO  BIND  a  magazine 
so  that  it  would  open 
like  a  book  and  lie 
flat  in  the  hand  has  been 
the  dream  of  the  publishers 
for  more  than  a  decade.  The 
dream  has  come  true.  A 
machine  has  been  installed 
at  Country  Life  Press  and 
now  The  World's  Work  is 
bound  like  a  book.  Every 
page  of  text  and  each 
advertisement  is  accessible. 
An  easy-reference  buyers' 
guide  lies  in  your  hand, 
every  article  offered  be- 
ing worthy  of  your  com- 
mendation. 


THE  COU 

Boinc  people  are  sentimental  idealists; 
rhapsodize  over  the  scenery;  others  cut  down  Ci 
Moth  kinds  of  extremists  arc  missing  somcthi 
It  is  the  principle  and  purpose  <>f 


E  IDEA 

ms.  Some  go  into  the  country  to 
oney. 


ffc 


m  Afflieri 

to  join  together  what  is  best  in  both  of  these  views. 

Where  will  you  find  a  magazine  which  is  more  practical  and  useful,  down  to  the  last  detail? 
will  you  find  one  more  beautiful,  or  that  appeals  more  strongly  to  the  poetic  sense? 
To  be  brief,  here  is  what  we  offer: 

THE  BEAUTIFUL 

The  most  perfect  photographs  that  money  can  buy. 

Printing  and  half-tone  work  as  fine  as  we  know  how  to  make 
it  with  the  most  up-to-date  equipment. 

Articles  hv  writers  who  are  famous  for  their  appreciation  of 
the  heautiful  in  nature      Burroughs,  Seton,  Mills,  Rogers. 

Descriptions  of  the  hest  estates,  houses,  gardens,  in  the  land  - 
themselves  objects  of  rare  beauty. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  great  outdoors  —  hill  and  valley,  sea 
and  prairie,  bird  and  flower,  and  the  wild  furry  folk  of  the  woods. 


Whe 


THE  PRACTICAL 

Regular  departments  devoted  to  the  automobile,  the  motor- a. 
boat,  the  camera,  nature  Study,  real  estate,  farming,  garden  an^^L 
grounds,  gardening  under  glass,  aeronautics,  travel,  ' 
stock,  poultry,  house  building. 

Authoritative  information  on  the  care  of  the 
the  garden  —  on  the  planning,  building, 
houses  —  on  outdoor  sports  and  vacations 
photographs  that  show  how. 

Special  numbers  devoted  to  the 
tions,  housebuilding,  etc.  COUNT 
Garden  Magazine,  by  the 
on  gardening  matters,  a  posi 
and  now  undisputed.  / 

A  Readers'  Service^ 
on  country  life  topi* 


Published  Twice  a  Month 

Write  For  Information  Regarding  Our  Net 

For  November  1st,  the  next  issue,  a  varied  assortment  of  things  beautifi 
claimed  Desert,"  by  Arthur  W.  Page;  "The  Whistling  Swan  of  Currituck  Sour 
and  Garden  in  California,"  by  Elva  Elliott  Sayford;  "The  Feathered  Carpenter 
ting  Loose  from  the  City,"  by  George  Porter;  "The  Cabin  and  the  House,"  by 
sock  Moth,"  by  Sara  Savage  Miiller;  "A  New  Farmhouse  of  the  Old-Time  Ty\ 
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